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*  To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  tk  Past. 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  JVhisper  of  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When   brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make   you   feel    languid ■ —  tired  —  "  blue  ", —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water    will    clear    your    head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  .constipation,  biliousness,  inijnire 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule,—^^  ist  :  Restrain  your  nppetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2x\A -.Do 
not  touch  anything  that  does  not  og7'ee  with  your  stomachy  be  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  pnlate^  These  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 
their  use. 

'  A   LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than   Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENaS  '  FRUIT  SALT  CAN  NOW  BE  FREELY  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES, 


Prepared  only  bv 

J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  'Fruit  Salt ^  Works,  London.  S.E. 
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Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


THE 
WORD 


Vaseline 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  through- 
out the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  a  great 
many  people  who  have  yet  to  lenrn  that  the  word  is  a  registered 
trade  mark  and  the  exclusive  property  of  ilie  Chesebrough  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  New  York,  London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 
•*  Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Cheserrough  to  immorl 
talise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named  Petroleum 
Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  generations  might  benefit,  and 
the  suffering*;  of  the  afflicted  alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  imitations  and  adulterations. 
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BlUTISH     AND     GKIIMAN     DESTROYERS     IN     ACTION     NKAK    THE     SCHONWEN     BANK. 

Draini  by  Charles  J'enrs  frotn  material  supplied  by  an  eye-%vitnesH. 


THE    DESTROYERS 

AND   THEIR   WORK 
IN   THE   WAR 


By   H.    C.    FERRABY 


NO  inon-of-war  in  any  navy  have  been 
so  liard- worked  during  the  AV^ar  as 
the  destroyers.  They  were  the  first 
ships  in  action,  and  every  sort  of  job  has  been 
eiitnisted  to  them.  Whether  it  was  a  Dread- 
nought or  an  armed  trawler  they  were  asked  to 
attack,  they  did  it.  They  have  landed  army 
corps  and  they  have  "  strafed  "  submarines. 
They  liave  escorted  troopships  and  merchant 
ships  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  they 
have  '*  barged  about  " — in  the  blunt  phrase 
of  Admiral  Beatty — in  any  and  every  sea. 
How  many  hundreds  of  these  little  un- 
armoured  swift-steaming  craft  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  warlike  operations  of 
one  sort  and  another  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  but  every  navy  has  found  good 
employment  for  each  one  that  could  be 
built. 
-    They  were  designed  originally,  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  ago,  to  destroy  the  torpedo-boat, 
and  throughout  the  War  they  have  been 
engaged  in  destroying  the  modern  equivalent 
of  the  torpedo-boat,  the  submarine.  Many 
''  submarine  catchers  "  have  been  devised  by 
ingenious  inventors — their  ideas  in  several 
cases  have  been  put  into  practical  form — ■ 
but  always  the  naval  authorities  have  found 
that  they  had  to  come  back  to  the  destroyer 
as  the  surest  and  deadliest  of  the  enemies  of 
the  underwater  ship.  When  America  entered 
the  War,  her  first  move  was  to  send  several 
of  her  best  and  latest  destroyers  of  the 
Wadsworth  class  across  to  help  in  clearing^ 
up  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  the  Navy 
Department  ordered  large  numbers  of  big 
sea-going  motor-boats  to  act  as  submarine 
chasers.  Six  months'  experience  of  war  at 
sea  showed  that  these  vessels  would  not 
serve  against  the  greatly-improved  submarine 
3  B  2 
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that  could  haunt  the  open  ocean  where  no 
motor-boat  could  live.  And  Mr.  Daniels,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  officially  announced 
that  no  more  contracts  for  submarine  chasers 
would  be  placed,  but  that  the  construction  of 
destroyers  would  be  pressed  on. 

This  decision  was  admittedly  largely 
influenced  by  the  confidential  dispatches 
of  Admiral  Sims  on  the  work  done  by  the 
United  States  flotillas  in  European  waters, 
and  his  reports  on  tlie  methods  used  by 
the  British  and  Allied  destroyers —methods 
that  had  been  gradually  evolved  from  the 
knowledge  gained  by  each  encounter  with 
enemy  submarines. 

It   was    quite    early    in    the    War    that 


procession  of  great  ships  slipping  away  from 
its  anchorage,  and  he  asked  the  commander 
of  the  ship  on  which  he  was  staying — 

"Are  not  German  submarines  waiting 
outside  ?  " 

"No  doubt.  Two  or  three  are  always 
there,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  the  destroyers 
know  how  to  keep  them  off." 

When  I  was  last  with  the  Grand  Fleet,  I 
heard  much  of  the  work  done  by  destroyers 
in  safeguarding  the  Dreadnoughts  from 
assassination.  Admiral  Beatty  gave  me  some 
figures  of  the  work  done  by  his  fast  flotillas, 
during  the  brief  period  that  I  had  been 
afloat,  which  were  astounding,  but  they  were 
not  uttered   for   pubUcation.     Nevertheless, 


BRITISH     DESTROYERS     TORPEDOIN(i     GERMAN     CRUISEliS     OFF     HELIGOLAND. 

Drawn  hy  Norman  Wilkinson  from  a  sketch  by  a  naval  officer  present  at  the  action. 


the  British  naval  authorities  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  peace-time  tlieory  that 
destroyers  would  be  the  best  guard  for  the 
big  ships  against  underwater  attack.  They 
found  out  something  else,  however,  and  that 
was  that  destroyers,  singly  or  in  flotillas,  were 
capable  of  tlie  most  effective  offensive  action 
against  submarines.  As  to  the  first  point, 
there  has  been  verv  l-ittle  published  evidence ; 
but  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  famous 
American 'icorrespoudent,  who  was  almost 
the  first  person  permitted  to  lift  even  a 
corner  of  the  veil  that  liides  the  war  at  sea 
from  the  gaze  of  tlie  world,  had  an  instructive 
paragraph  in  his  description  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  putting  to  sea. 
Mr,  Palmer  said   lie  watched  the  stately 


this  much  I  may  say— that  night  and  day 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  destroyers  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  Some 
of  them  must  be  always  on  guard,  and 
very  often  all  of  them  are  called  upon  for 
long  spells  of  arduous,  nerve-racking,  body- 
wearing  service,  quite  as  dangerous  as  life 
in  the  trenches,  just  as  comfortless.  Damp, 
cold,  cramped  quarters,  belated  meals,  broken 
sleep,  and  often  complete  lack  of  it,  ceaseless 
vigilance,  and  the  constant  menace  of  sudden 
death,  are  the  lot  of  the  destroyer  men  quite 
as  much  as  of  the  infantry.  The  sole 
advantage  the  seafarers  have  over  the 
soldiers,"as  far  as  one  can  see,  is  that  they 
are  not  caked  from  head  to  foot  in  mud. 
To  balance  that,  they  have  the  miseries  of 
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sea-sickness,  however,  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  been  to  sea  would  deny  the  destroyer 
men  their  extra  pay,  which  is  so  aptly  termed 
"  hard-lying  money."  Their  life  is  certainly 
hard. 

They  have  the  compensation,  however,  of 


occasions  on  which  submarines  have  been 
destroyed  by  big  ships,  no  man  outside  the 
Allied  Admiralties  knows  how  many  times 
destroyers  have  accounted  for  the  secret 
slayer. 

The   destroyers'    War    honours    in    these 


A     151UTISII     DKSTIIOYKll     liAMMING     A     OEllMAN     SUllMAIMNi:. 

Drawn,  bif  Aonnan  Wilkinson. 


more  actual  fighting  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  men  more  comfortably  housed  in  the 
big  ships.  They  were  robbed  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  sinking  the  first  enemy  submarine 
in  the  War.  That  fell  to  the  liglit  cruiser 
Birminghain.  Bat  wdiereas  you  could  count 
on    the   lingers   of    one   hand    the    known 


duels  began  on  October  24,  1011,  \vhen  the 
British  destroyer  Badger  rammed  and  sank 
a  U-boat  off  the  Belgian  coast.  This  method 
was  very  much  favoured  by  a  certain  school 
of  tacticians,  and  in  the  early  days,  when  the 
submarine  carried  no  guns,  and  had  a  speed 
of    little   more   than    twelve   knots   on    the 
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surface,  it  was  undoubtedly  effective.  It 
was  dependent,  however,  on  a  large  element 
of  chance.  It  was  only  possible  if  the 
submarine  came  to  the  surface  near  to  the 
destroyer  while  the  latter  was  under  way  at  a 
good  speed.  Otherwise  the  submarine  had 
time  to  submerge  before  the  destroyer  could 
reach  her,  and  as  very  little  of  the  hull  of 
the  oncoming  vessel  was  below  the  water,  the 
submarine  did  not  need  to  dive  to  any  great 


the  destroyers  Ghurlca  and  Maori,'''  said  the 
report  of  Rear- Admiral  Hood.  ''  Other 
destroyers  which  took  part  in  the  hunt  were 
the  Viking,  Nuhicin,  Moliaivlc,  Falcon, 
Kangaroo,  Cossack,  Leven,  Fawn,  Syren,  and 
Urer 

This  form  of  hunting  may  best  be 
described  as  a  nantical  game  of  "kiss-in- 
the-ring,"  though  it  was  not  a  kiss  that 
either  hunters  or  hunted  wanted  to  bestow. 
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Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell  from 


depth  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  And  once 
slie  was  down  she  was  lost  to  sight.  She 
might  go  east  or  north  or  south  or  west,  or 
she  might  lie  quietly  in  the  same  spot  for 
some  hours. 

Therefrom  arose  the  development  of  the 
"  hunt,"  which  was  officially  described  by 
the  British  Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  U8  in  the  Channel  on 
March  3,  1915. 

"  The  submarine  was  finally  destroyed  by 


The  submarine  w^as  located  in  a  certain 
area,  and  the  destroyers  formed  a  ring  round 
that  area.  Then  they  steamed  slowly  round 
and  round,  narrowing  the  circle,  penning 
the  submarine  in  closer  and  closer.  Some- 
times the  submarine  could  slip  through  the 
cordon.  Sometimes  she  was  never  within 
the  circle  at  all.  But  many  tiires  she  was, 
like  U8,  trapped  and  doomed  sooner  or  later 
to  be  destroyed.  She  might  lie  "  doggo  "  for 
many  hours,  however,  without  giving   the 
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destroyers  a  chance  to  get  at  her,  and  they 
would  go  on  slowly  steaming  round,  burning 
fuel  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
attack  from  a  companion  submarine  outside 
the  fatal  cii'cle.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  Bi'itish  Navy  solved  that  problem,  as  the 
first  dispatch  of  Admiral  G leaves,  U.S.N., 
showed.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  ship  leading  the  second 
group  of  the  convoy  of  American  ships  for 


plenty  more  it  can  be  reported  that  "  nothing 
moie  was  seen." 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
methods  by  which  destroyers  have  worked 
against  submarines.  They  are  well  known 
to  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  whut 
precautions  they  can  against  the  danger. 
But  all  submai'iiies  have  a  wliolesome  respect 
for  the  destroyer,  and  there  are  very  few 
instances    in    the    War    of     a    submarine 
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FOUR     OF     THE     ENEMY  S     TORrEDO-IJOATS     OFF     THE     DUTCH     COAST. 

descriptions  by  those  who  saw  the  fight. 


France  passed  a  submarine  within  twenty- 
five  yards,  and  "  let  go  a  depth  charge." 
"  Several  pieces  of  timber,  quantities  of  oil, 
bubbles  and  debris^  came  to  the  surface. 
Nothing  more  w^as  seen  of  the  submarine," 
he  added  tersely. 

This  "  depth  charge "  is  a  bomb  that 
explodes  under  water.  It  was  a  British 
naval  invention,  and  though  many  sub- 
marines have  survived  the  shock  of  the 
explosion    caused    by  a    depth    charge,   of 


successfully  fighting  such  an  adversary, 
except  when  the  destroyer  has  been  torpedoed 
without  ever  catching  sight  of  the  vessel 
that  fired  the  torpedo. 

Destroyers  have  taken  part  in  every  big 
ship  action  of  the  War  except  one — the  battle 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  at  Heligoland  fell  on  them.  At 
the  Dogger  Bank  they  hung  on  the  flanks 
of  the  retreating  German  battle-cruisers,  and 
headed  off  German  destroyers  that  w^auted 
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to  attack  Beatty's  scjuadron.  And  they 
fought  like  demons  at  Jiithmd,  as  Kiphiig 
has  described  in  liis  vivid  accounts  of  the 
doings  of  Gphenna,  Goblin,  Shaitan,  and 
other  fancifully  named  but  quite  recognisable 
destroyers. 

They  have  put  up  some  pretty  little  lights 
of  their  own,  too,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
There  was  what  an  officer  of  the  Undaunted 
called  "  a  crowded  hour  "  when  Captain  Fox's 
division  sank  four  German  vessels  off  the 
Dutch  coast  on  October  17,  1914.  They 
plunged  into  action  at  top  speed,  which 
means  tliirty-five  miles  an  hour  at  least,  sea 
and  spray  flying  all  over  them  and  covering 
them  fore  and  aft.  The  retreating  enemy 
poured  out  torpedoes  from  his  tubes,  but 
the  British  destroyers  danced  among  them 
without  ever  being  touched,  and  all  the 
while  ih'ir  vigorous  semi-automatic  4-inch 
guns  barked  rapid  death.  One  German 
destroyer  was  smothered  by  the  fire  of  the 
British  division,  and  toppled  over  on  lier 
beam  ends  like  a  winged  pheasant.  Two 
minutes  later  slie  liad  disappeared.  A 
second,  abl  ize  from  forecastle  to  sternpost, 
fell  out  of  line  as  her  funnels,  bridge,  deck 
torpedo-tubes,  cowls,  and  upper  works  were 
bias  led  out  of  her  by  tlie  high-explosive 
shells,  and  she  settled  down  rapidly  until  the 
advancing  waters  put  out  the  scorching 
fui'uace.  The  other  two  fled  on,  still  tiring 
spasmodically,  but  wildly.  And  in  a  hundred 
minutes  after  the  firing  of  the  first  shot,  all 
four  German  slu'ps  were  destroyed. 

It  was  in  connection  Avith  that  action  that 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  stories  of 
lower-deck  coolness  was  told.  An  officer 
of  one  of  the  ships  had  Been  on  duty  for 
several  liours,  and  had  only  been  able  to  get 
to  his  bunk  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
enemy  were  sighted.  The  call  for  "action 
stations"  had  not  been  sounded,  but  his 
servant  went  to  tlie  cabin,  knocked  on  the 
doorpost,  and  said — 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  four  German  destroyers 
have  just  been  sighted.  Will  you  take  your 
bath  before  or  after  the  action  ?  " 

The  story  has  been  illustrated  in  a  comic 
paper,  l)ut  it  is  an  actual  fact. 

The  fight  of  the  Swift  and  the  Broke,  m 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  has  been  often  and  fully 
described.  It  was  a  typical  instance  of 
destroyer  work  in  war.  Everyone  is  inclined 
on  these  occasions  to  laud  the  men  who  fight 
the  guns  or  repel  boarders  with  cutlasses, 
and  to  forget  the  men  below  in  the  engine- 
room,  w^ho  know  nothing  of  what  is 
happening,  and  whose  only  business   is   to 


keep  plenty  of  steam  in  the  boilers  and  see 
that  "  the  wheels  go  round  "  smoothly.  They, 
too,  face  immense  peril.  The  official  records 
of  the  War  contain  many  cameos  of  wonderful 
work  done  by  engine  -  room  ratings  of 
destroyers  in  action. 

Can  any  landsman  imagine  the  effect  of  a 
sliell  exploding  in  a  boiler  ?  Can  he  imagine 
himself  behaving  "  with  conspicuous  coolness 
and  resource "  in  such  circumstances  as 
Stoker  Petty  Officer  Frederick  Pierce,  of 
the  Laertes,  did  at  Heligoland  ? 

In  her  sister-ship,  the  Laurel,  during  the 
same  action,  an  explosion  blew  in  the  after- 
funnel,  and  a  shell  carried  away  pipes  and 
seriously  damaged  the  main  steam-pipe. 
There  was  a  pretty  tangle  to  straighten  out 
even  in  dock.  Five  men  of  the  engine-room 
staff  "  conducted  themselves  with  great  cool- 
ness," in  the  unconsciously  humorous  official 
phrasing,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineer  lieutenant-commander,  carried  out 
repairs  in  action  which  enabled  the  ship  to 
get  away  under  her  own  steam. 

A  shell  goes  through  the  thin  plating  of  a 
destroyer  like  a  knife  through  butter.  In 
"a  crowded  hour"  like  that  at  Heligoland 
practically  every  destroyer  must  have  some 
holes  punctured  in  her,  and  the  task  of 
stopping  those  leaks  falls  on  the  engine-room 
complement. 

Tlie  Lihertfy  had  a  bad  hole  torn  in  her 
during  the  fight,  and  Stoker  Petty  Officer 
John  Galvin,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
repair  party,  worked  up  to  his  chest  in 
water.     But  he  did  his  job. 

There  are  equally  heroic  feats  unrecorded 
officially — how  the  stokehole  men  in  a 
destroyer  at  Jutland  fought  for  hours  to 
repair  damage  to  the  pipes  that  took  oil 
fuel  to  the  furnaces,  while  all  the  time  the 
leaking  oil  caught  fire  and  started  little 
blazes  and  big  in  all  sorts  of  odd  corners  in 
the  cramped  hold  ;  how^  another  lay  crippled 
in  the  line  of  fire,  while  desperate  efforts  weTe 
made  to  rig  up  a  semblance  of  a  steering 
gear  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  original 
fittings,  that  had  been  smashed  and  twisted 
into  comic  scrap-iron. 

They  are  mostly  young  men  who  do  these 
things,  for  the  destroyer  and  the  submarine 
are  essentially  the  craft  for  young,  hardy, 
active  men.  They  are  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
Boys  of  nineteen  have  found  themselves  flung 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  into  supreme 
command  of  the  ship.  Sub -Lieutenant 
C.  J.  H.  du  Boulay  was  serving  in  the  old 
destroyer  Falcon  off  the  Belgian  coast, 
guarding    the    battleship    Venerable    from 
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submarine  attack,  when  some  of  the  German 
batteries  on  shore  got  her  range.  Thej 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  her,  put  twenty-four 
men  out  of  action,  and  killed  the  commanding 
officer.     The  young  sub-lieutenant,  stunned 


German  l)attleships  of  the  Kaiser  class  during 
the  night.  In  the  darkness,  amid  all  the 
flurry  and  the  appalling  din  of  destroyer 
fighting,  the  young  sub-lieutenant,  with  a 
midshipman   R.N.R.,   Mr.    Arnot,   to   help 


J)ESTROyEKS    EMITTING   DliNSE    VOLUMES   OF    SMOKE    TO    SCUEEN    THEMSELVES    AND    OTIlEIt 
WARSHIPS     FROM     THE     ENEMY. 

Drawn  by  Norman  Wilkinson. 


by  the  explosion,  had  to  stagger  to  the  bridge 
and  take  command.  At  Jutland  the  same 
thing  happened  to  Sub-Lieutenant  Harry 
Kemmis.  The  commanding  officer  and  the 
first  lieutenant  of  his  ship,  the  Onslaught^ 
were  killed  during  the  attack  on  the  line  of 


him,  took  over  command  of  the  ship,  and 
handled  lier  so  well  that,  damaiied  as  she 
w^as,  he  brought  her  safely  out  of  the  fight, 
took  her  home  to  harbour,  and  w^on  for 
himself  immediate  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 
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These  are  only  two  instances  out  of  many. 
The  confidential  unpublished  reports  of 
senior  officers  of  divisions  of  destroyers 
contain  many  others.  Nor  are  such  tales 
of  heroism  confined  to  the  British  Navy. 
The  young  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  French 
flotillas  have  some  splendid  feats  to  their 
credit,  though  tlieir  opportunities  have  been 
less,  and  their  fighting  has  been  mainly 
against  submarines,  except  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. When  the  men  of  the  American 
flotillas  have  the  chance  to  get  into  action 
against  surface  ships,  they,  too,  will  show 
the  mettle  of  their  pasture.  Against  sub- 
marines they  have  already  proved  that 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  in  daring  and 
resource  from  any  Navy  in  the  world. 

Versatility  is  generally  accepted  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  naval  men.  They 
can  turn  their  hand  to  any  job  that  comes 
along.  No  clearer  instance  of  this  could 
be  advanced  than  the  work  done  by  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyer's  in  the  course  of 
the  amphibious  operations  at  the  Dardanelles. 
They  went  mine-sweeping  at  night  up  the 
straits  ;  they  chased  Turkish  torpedo-boats  : 
they  landed  troops  on  that  historic  April  25  ; 
they  patrolled  ;  they  carried  wounded  to 
hospital  ships  ;  and,  aljove  all,  they  rescued 
hundreds  of  men  from  mined  and  torpedoed 
l)attlesliips  that  ^^ere  lost  in  the  course 
of  the  immortal  gamble.  They  seemed 
to  do  everything  excej)t  swarm  up  the 
slopes  of  Achi  Baba. 

The  Admiralty  has  never  published  any 
admiral's  dispatch  on  the  great  bombard- 
ment of  March  18,  1915,  and  therefore 
the  great  feat  of  the  destroyers  Kemiet  and 
Ghehywr^  in  rescuing  many  of  the  crew  of 
the  lost  battleships  Irresistible  and  Ocean, 
under  a  tornado  of  fire  from  the  Turkish 
batteries,  has  never  been  oflicially  told. 
Commander  England,  of  the  Chelmer,  was 
commended  for  his  services  in  a  general 
report  by  Admiral  de  Robeck,  but  no 
account  of  those  services  was  given,  and 
so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any 
public  mention  of  the  name  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Kemiet. 

I  have  the  story  from  a  naval  officer  who 
was  present,  and  a  more  thrilling  adventure 
could  not  be  imagined. 

There  was  a  raging  hurricane  of  fire 
inside  the  straits.  The  battleships  were 
plastering  the  Turkish  positions  with  shell, 
and  the  shore  guns  were  replying  vigorously. 
Great  balloons  of  smoke  from  the  bursting 
shells  and  the  exploded  Turkish  magazines 
hung  over  the  whole  scene,  lighted  up  by 


the  red  flare  of  fires  in  Chanak  and  Eren 
Keui.  The  waters  were  churned  to  froth 
by  the  plunging  Turkish  shells,  and  the 
din  was  deafening.  Suddenly  the  Irresistible 
struck  a  floating  mine.  She  swerved  out  of 
line  and  headed  for  the  shore.  Fluttering 
flags  from  the  signal  halliards  made  an 
urgent  call  for  destroyers  to  take  oft'  the 
crew. 

They  dashed  up  alongside.  The  battleship 
was  stationary,  and  the  Turks  had  a  perfect 
target.  But  the  destroyers  hung  alongside 
like  limpets,  and  the  men  of  the  Irresistible 
marched  off  her  sloping  decks  to  the 
rescuing  craft  as  if  it  was  a  parade.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  all,  except  the  captain 
and  a  few  officers,  had  left  the  doomed  ship, 
and  the  destroyers  sped  away  to  transfer  the 
rescued  men  to  larger  ships.  In  less  than 
an  hour  they  were  at  it  again.  The  Ocean 
had  been  struck  underw-ater  by  a  mine  or 
a  torpedo,  and  the  C/ielmer  and  the  Kennet 
were  called  for  once  more.  They  were 
alongside  in  two  minutes,  but  that  time 
they  did  not  escape  damage.  The  Chelmer 
was  so  badly  hit  that  her  captain  thought 
she  must  sink,  and  signalled  to  the  Kennet  to 
stand  by.  The  captain  of  the  Kennet  was 
obliged  to  reply  that  his  ship  was  making 
water  badly  in  the  engine-room,  and  he 
liad  his  hands  full  to  keep  afloat.  The 
engineers'  staff's  in  each  ship,  however, 
worked  like  men  possessed.  They  patched 
up  the  damage,  while  men  from  the  sinking 
Ocean  scrambled  on  board  the  destroyers. 
All  this  was  done  under  very  heavy  fire,  and 
the  men  wlio  were  rescued  vow  that  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  destroyers  earned  the 
Y.C.  and  the  D.S.M.  One  of  the  two 
small  crippled  ships,  with  normal  accommo- 
dation for  seventy  people,  had  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  rescued  men  on  board,  in 
addition  to  her  own  complement.  When 
the  work  of  transferring  survivors  was 
reported  complete,  the  two  destroyers 
headed  down  the  straits,  and  so  well  had 
their  engineers  worked  at  the  repairs,  that 
they  were  able  to  make  more  than  twenty 
knots. 

As  the  Kennet  sped  along,  still  followed 
by  the  Turkish  shells,  a  look-out  spotted 
a  man  swimming  down  with  the  current. 
She  was  stopped,  and  the  man  picked  up. 
As  he  was  hoisted  on  board,  he  coolly 
remarked — 

"  I  was  just  swimming  off  to  Tenedos  " 
(Tenedos  being  twenty  miles  away  !)  "  to 
report  that  four  men  have  been  left  in  the 
Ocean  y 
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Without  a  moment's  delay  the  Kmmt 
swnpg  round  and  ploughed  her  way  up  the 
straits  again.  And  there,  squatting  on  the 
forecastle,  which  was  nearly  awash,  were 
four  stokers  who  had  been  overlooked. 

When  the  GoUath  went  down  to  a  torpedo 
fired  in  the  night  from  a  Turkish  destroyer, 
and  when  the  Triumph  and  Majestic  fell 
victims  to  submarines,  the  destroyers  were 
ao^ain  to  the  forefront  in  rescue  work,  though 
they  had  not  to  carry  on  under  a  hailstorm 
of  lyddite  and  shrapnel.  They  had  plenty 
of  that  when  they  were  covering  mine- 
sweeping  operations  at  night.  They  were 
at  it  from  ten  p.m.  to  four  a.m.,  dodging 
Turkish  searchlights,  patrolling  to  and  fro 
on  a  given  beat,  with  shells  biu'sting  round 
them  all  the  time  ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  them 
wei'e  turned  on,  wliile  the  landing  was  in 
progress,  to  take  part  in  the  actual  sweeping 
operations.  Eight  more  took  part  in  the 
disembarkation  of  troops  at  Gaba  Tepe,  and 
Rear-iidmiral  Thursby,  in  his  report  on  the 
operation,  said — 

"  The  destroyers  under  Captain  C.  P.  11. 
Coode  landed  the  second  part  of  covering 
force  with  great  gallantry  and  expedition, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  so  large  a  force  was 
thrown  on  the  beach  that  we  were  able  to 
establish  ourselves  there." 

It  is  only  occasionally,  however,  that  the 
destroyers  get  a  pat  on  the  back  like  that. 
Scores  of  them  have  done  weeks  and  months 
of  hard  work  in  all  weathers  without  a  word 
being  said  about  them.  The  destroyers  of 
the  young  Australian  Navy,  for  example, 
the  Warrego^  tlie  Farramatta,  and  the  Yarra, 
manned  by  Australian  crews,  have  been 
engaged  in  patrolling  Australian  trade 
routes  and  escorting  convoys  throughout  the 
War.  They  have  covered  huge  mileages, 
mainly  in  tropical  waters,  under  conditions 
of  much  discomfort,  but  the  quality  of  their 
work  has  been  uniformly  praised  by  senior 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Navy  who  have  seen 
what  they  were  doing.  The  sort  of  life 
they  lead — and  it  can  be  duplicated  in  the 
case  of  many  Britisli  destroyers — is  deadly 
monotonous.     An  officer  of  a  destroyer  in 


the  Far  East,  in  a  letter  home,  wrote  that  his 
ship  travelled  about  one  thousand  miles  a 
week,  when  on  dnty,  and  that  each  spell  of 
dnty  meant  six  days  and  nights  at  sea,  with 
forty-eight  hours  in  harbour  to  follow,  which 
had  to  be  spent  in  taking  in  fuel,  cleaning 
up  the  ship,  and   effecting  repairs.      They 
cruised  in  practically  unknown  waters,  with 
uncharted  coral  reefs,  rocks,  and  islands  as 
perpetual  perils,  and,  to  add  to   the  danger, 
in  the  typhoon  season   there  were  floating 
islands  covered  with  trees  and  palms  torn 
away  from  the  swampy  parts  of  the  mainland. 
In  the  early   part  of  the  War   he   rounded 
^  up  and  captured  several  enemy  colliers  that 
were     attempting    to     supply    Yon     Spec's 
squadron,  and   as  the  German  captains    of 
these  contraband  runners  showed  fight,  even 
when  the  prize  crew  was  on  board,  the  life 
was  full  of  excitement.    No  official  statement 
of     the    work     done    by    these    patrolling 
destroyers  has  ever  been  published.     Hardly 
one  person  in  a  thousand  ashore  knows  even 
that  tliey  have  been  employed  on  the  work. 
Only  at  rare   intervals  have  extracts  from 
some  private  letter  given  us  a  dim  glimpse  of 
the  frail  craft  staggering  through  the  heavy 
seas  of  a  winter  night,  a  huddled  group  of 
figures   in   oilskins   crouched    by  each  gun 
and    torpedo    tube ;     on    the    bridge    the 
helmsman  glued  to  the  wheel — and   some- 
times literally  frozen  to  it — for  six  and  a  half 
hours  on  end  ;  the  captain,  mostly  a  young 
lieutenant-commander,    hidd-en     in    several 
layers  of  clothing,  a  Balaclava  helmet  drawn 
over  liis  head,  leaving  only  his  eyes  clear,  on 
the    bridge   hour    after    hour   through   the 
inky  darkness,  save  for  an  occasional  dash 
into  the  chart-house  to  snatch  a  drink  of 
hot  cocoa  or  to  scan  the  chart. 

That  is  the  unromantic  side  of  destroyer 
life,  but  it  is  not  unheroic.  The  record  of 
lives  saved  when  men  are  washed  overboard, 
the  record  of  willing  tows  given  to  broken- 
down  merchantmen,  a  hundred  magnificent 
feats  of  navigation  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
historic  pre-War  story  of  the  Exe's  battle 
with  a  typhoon  in  the  China  Seas — these  make 
up  a  tale  of  work  done  that  is  second  to 
nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  War. 


THE   BREAKING 
POINT 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


|WICE  in  the  year  of 
crops  there  rose 
in  the  undisciplined 
hearts  of  men  a 
desire  for  liberty 
and  freedom.  And 
lest  these  two  high 
words  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  idealist 
an  altogether  mis- 
taken impression  of 
the  sentiments  which  animated  the  savage 
sonls  of  the  cannibal  territories,  they  may 
be  elaborated  to  ccTnnote  liberty  to  slay  and 
spoil  and  ravage,  and  freedom  from  all  those 
nnhappy  consequences  which  civilisation,  in 
the  shape  of  an  unsympathetic  Commissioner, 
might  exact. 

Such  desires  grow  in  a  night  and  fructify 
at  dawn,  for  native  folk,  albeit  great  talkers 
and  given  to  interminable  rhetoric,  do  not, 
as  the  river  saying  goes,  "  carry  their  passion 
to  palaver."  The  mob  sense  overtakes  them 
and  dictates  a  common  aim.  They  surge 
forward  blindly  to  their  fate  without 
knowing  why,  save  that  in  everyone  is  a 
certain  instinct  of  direction  and  purpose. 
Whether  there  was  any  preliminary  treaty 
between  the  Akasava,  the  Isisi,  and  the 
Outer  N'gombi,  none  knew.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was.  It  is  certain  they  rose  in 
a  night,  some  twenty  thousand  spears,  and 
that  Bakuro,  the  paramoant  Chief  of  the 
Isisi,  was  the  guiding  spirit  and  chief  general 
of  the  war-fleet  that  gathered  on  a  moonless 
night  in  that  reach  of  the  great  river  which 
is  known  as  "The  Many-Many  Branches," 
for  here  a  score  of  tributaries  run  into  the 
great  river  at  right  angles,  and  incidentally 
form  excellent  cover  for  a  concentration  of 
war  canoes. 

Midway  between  the  Isisi  and  the  mouth 


of  the  river,  w^here  the  Residency  stands^ 
is  the  tribe  called  Bulafa,  but  known 
from  one  end  of  the  river  to  the  other 
as  "  The  Little  Mice,"  because  they  are 
notoriously  peaceable.  On  the  river  it  is  a 
famous  retort  to  the  teller  of  an  incredible 
story,  that  "  I  saw  a  man  of  the  Bulafa  with 
a  spear,"  which  means,  "  I  also  have  seen 
the  impossible." 

The  tribe  were  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  the  fighting  races,  and  sufficiently  close 
to  the  paternal  eye  of  Government,  to  dwell 
in  great  security  and  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
prosperity  which  was  not  approached  save 
by  the  Akasava,  who  were  workers  in  iron, 
and  were,  therefore,  rich.  They  fished,  they 
raised  goats,  they  cultivated  great  fields  of 
maize,  and  they  had  even  begun  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  under  the  beneficent  patronage 
of  Sanders.  But  mostly  they  bred  edible 
dogs,  which  were  famous  in  the  land. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bulafa  was  wakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  arrival  of  a 
delegation  which  included  the  great  Bakuro 
himself.  It  w^as  an  agitating  moment  for 
the  Bulafa  chief,  for  these  men  had  spears, 
and  their  faces  were  smeared  with  camwood. 
The  log  fire,  which  glowed  day  and  night 
before  the  chief's  hut,  was  wakened  to 
liveliness,  and  the  palaver  of  those  who 
squatted  al)0ut  the  place  was  a  short  one,  but 
intense. 

"All  peoples  are  joined  together,"  said 
Bakuro,  "and  we  will  make  an  end  of  Sandi* 
and  his  cruel  ways,  and  when  he  is  finished 
we  shall  rule  this  land  according  to  the  old 
customs.  Now,  it  would  be  shameful,  0 
Chief  of  the  Bulafa,  if  your  great  tribe  stands 
aside,  for  when  we  win,  how  shall  I  stop 
my  young  men  from  ravaging  your  land  ? 
Therefore  I  tell  you  to  bring  your  spears 
to  this  great  killing." 
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The  Chief  of  the  Bulafa,  one  N'ko,  was  a 
stout  man,  and  he  shook  with  fright. 

*'  Lord  king,"  he  quavered,  "  we  are 
peaceable  folk,  who  love  our  dogs  and  our 
women,  and  we  make  no  war  on  any,  for  we 
are  great  cowards,  and  our  hearts  are  like 
water.  And  how  might  we  stand  up  against 
Sandi,  with  his  soldiers  ?  Also,  lord,  if  I 
were  to  call  my  young  men,  they  would  run 
away  and  hide  themselves  in  the  forest." 

Bakuro  pleaded  for  a  hundred,  for  twenty, 
for  ten  men.  The  movement  had  been 
unanimous,  save  that  he  had  not  recruited 
from  the  Ochori,  and  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  see  that,  if  his  stroke  failed,  it  might 
benefit  him  to  produce  representatives  of 
the  spineless  Bulafa  to  testify  to  the  general 
character  of  the  movement.  But  the  chief 
could  do  no  more  than  continue  his  feeble 
protest. 

When  the  chief  and  his  headmen  had 
departed,  N'ko  aroused  his  people,  and  before 
the  moi'uing  was  far  advanced,  from  the  land 
of  the  Bulafa  arose  a  great  yapping  and 
whimpering,  for  the  dogs  were  being  led  oi' 
carried  to  a  secret  hiding-place  in  the  forest. 

"  Shall  we  not  send  the  women,  too, 
N'ko  ?  "  said  a  fearful  councillor. 

"  We  can  find  women,"  said  N'ko,  "  and 
one  woman  is  much  the  same  as  another. 
But  there  are  no  dogs  like  ours  in  all  this 
world." 


Amidst  the  tasks,  irksome  or  mechanical, 
that  a  man  must  perform  in  the  course  of 
his  day,  there  is  usually  one  which  is 
particularly  and  peculiarly  pleasant.  Most 
men  leave  such  duties  to  the  last,  and 
Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  of  the  Houssas,  was  no 
exception.  Not  until  he  had  avoided  and 
forgotten  all  that  was  without  colour  in  the 
day's  work,  and  had  reached  the  two  hours 
appointed — in  red  letters — to  this  pursuit,  did 
he  settle  himself  down,  with  a  sense  of  luxury 
and  satisfaction,  to  the  working  out  of  his 
scheme  of  schemes — the  creation  of  the 
Pan- African  Army  group. 

He  who  in  his  life  has  not  created 
something  with  pencil  and  pen  knows 
nothing  of  the  joy  which  Bones  felt  in  the 
moist  heat  of  his  hut,  the  perspiration  of 
his  bare  arms  marking  the  paper  in  weird 
design.  The  author  and  the  artist  know 
that  joy.  The  Government  lawyer  drafting 
his  new  bill,  the  begging-letter  WTiter,  the 
maker  of  prospectuses,  the  architect,  the 
inventor — visionaries  all  that  have  tasted 
the   sweet   dope   and    have  grown  dreamily 


happy,  as  the  poison  grew  more  and  more 
active  ! 

There  were  forty  million  natives  in  British 
x\frica.  Ten  per  cent,  were  men  of  military 
age— an  army  of  four  millions  !  Bones 
produced  two  hundred  divisions  and  gave 
them  artillery.  He  opened  iron  mines  and 
erected  munition  plants  all  over  the  map. 
He  designed  uniforms  and  equipment,  and 
devised  great  broad  roads  leading  tlirough 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  to  Egypt,  and  on 
tliese  he  erected  store  towns  and  dng  wells 
and  put  down  filter  beds.  He  cut  canals 
and  laid  railways,  and  reclaimed  the  wild 
—and  all  witli  a  ruler,  a  pencil,  and  a  pair  of 
dividers. 

He  was  debating  with  himself  the  need 
for  connecting  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  when 
Captain  Hamilton  strolled  into  the  hut. 

Bones  blushed  and  drew  a  newspaper  over 
the  map  and  his  scattered  data. 

''  How's  the  army  going.  Bones  ?  " 

Hamilton  dropped  into  a  chair  and  lit  his 
pipe.^ 

"Fine,"  said  Bones  politely,  ''fine  an' 
healthy,  reverend  sir." 

He  was  at  the  stage  of  his  dream  where 
he  dreaded  the  application  of  cold  logic  from 
the  outsider. 

Hamilton  puffed  thoughtfully. 

"  Tliere's  a  lot  in  your  scheme,  though  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  its  accomplishment,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  Isn't  it  absurd  that  all  the 
cultured  people  of  the  earth  should  engage 
themselves  in  the  barbaric  destruction  of  one 
another,  whilst  the  barbarian  himself  enjoys 
the  ease  and  peace  which  the  warring 
civilisations  bring  to  him  ? " 

"  A  perfectly  silly  ass  idea,  my  jolly  old 
skipper,"  agreed  Bones,  but  with  caution, 
for  he  had  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that 
his  superior's  preliminary  approval  was 
frequently  an  artful  dodge  to  nail  Bones 
down  to  the  championship  of  a  theory 
which  Hamilton  would  afterwards  proceed  to 
demolish. 

"  At  the  same  time,  dear  old  pacifist,  wars 
are  the  big  pushes  of  our  jolly  old  civilisation. 
Where  would  you  be  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
war  ?  "  Bones  demanded  truculently.  "  You 
talk  about  peace,  but  there  ain't  such  a  thing 
as  peace.  There  is  only  a  time  between 
yvars.  Put  that  in  your  naughty  old  pipe 
and  smoke  it !  " 

For  a  wonder,  Hamilton  did  not  attempt 
to  argue  the  matter,  and  continued  on  his 
way  to  the  Houssa  lines,  for  he  had  certain 
important  instructions  to  give  to  his  company 
sergeant-major.     Later  he  joined  Sanders  in 


He  stood,   smoke-grimed  and  weary,  by  the  port  gun  of  the  Zaire.' 
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the  tennis-court,  an  innovation  due  largely 
to  the  presence  of  Miss  Patricia  Hamilton, 
and  at  the  finish  of  a  set,  when  they  were 
taking  tea  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  cedar, 
he  repeated  wonderingly  the  gist  of  the  vipw« 
which  Bones  had  expressed. 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  Poor  Bones — he's  so  bloodthirsty  !  " 

"  Bones  is  right,"  said  Sanders  quietly— 
"  all  peace  is  an  interregnum.  It  may  be  a 
hateful  thought,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Peace  is  merely  a  period  of  reaping  the  crops 
which  the  seeds  of  war  have  sown,  and  the 
replanting  of  new  seeds  for  a  new  and  more 
terrible  harvesting.  People  talk  of  a  status 
quo  ante  bellmn,  but  it  is  an  empty  phrase- 
things  can  never  be  as  they  were  befdfe 
war." 

*'  Surely  nations  may  grow  rich  by  peace  ?  " 
protested  the  girl. 

Sanders  shook  his  head. 

"  They  can  neither  grow  rich  nor  great. 
England's  greatness  was  founded  on  a  score 
of  battlefields.  The  wonderful  prosperity 
wiiich  the  United  States  enjoy  springs  from 
the  Civil  War.  The  nations  that  have  ceased 
to  fight  have  decayed  to  third-rate  Powers,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  fighting  tribes.  A¥hat  is 
true  of  civilisation  is  true  of  this  country." 
He  jerked  his  head  sideways  to  indicate  the 
vast  hinterland  he  governed.  "  War  is  natural, 
peace  is  unnatural." 

"  If  that  were  so,  even  your  third-class 
Pow-ers  would  fight,"  she  suggested,  and  he 
nodded. 

"  There  is  a  breaking  point  where  peace  is 
no  longer  the  most  desirable  condition,  even 
with  these,"  he  said.  "  I  have  only  known 
one  tribe  that  has  never  found  anything 
worth  fighting  about — the  Bulafa  folk." 

Hamilton  laughed  softly. 

"  They  may  have  their  breaking  point, 
too,"  he  said. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Sanders.  He  looked 
at  the  girl  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  ''  I 
suppose  there  is  a  point  where  even  you 
would  fight  ?  " 

She  shivered. 

"  I  can't  imagine  it,"  she  said. 

Sanders  looked  over  to  Hamilton  and 
caught  his  eye,  and  the  Captain  of  Houssas 
nodded. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  with  you, 
sir,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"  And  rob  Bones  of  his  great  adventure  ?  " 
laughed  Sanders.  "No,  I  think  Bones  and 
I  can  manage." 

"  Are  you  going  away  ? "  asked  the  girl 
quickly. 


"  For  a  week  or  two,"  said  Sanders.  "  I 
am  due  in  the  Territories.  There  are  one 
or  two  palavers  that  I  must  attend." 

She  was  not  deceived  by  the  airy  way  in 
which  he  dismissed  his  forthcoming  journey. 
She  had  now  been  long  enough  in  the 
Territories  to  read  the  signs  of  trouble,  and 
she  liuew  enough  of  the  routine  of  this 
little  government  to  be  able  to  ask  incon- 
venient and  embarrassing  questions. 

"  How  many  men  are  you  taking,  Mr. 
Sanders  ?  "  she  demanded. 

Sanders  hesitated. 

"About  fifty,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  forty  too  many  for  an  innocent 
palaver,"  she  said  reproachfully,  and  keeping 
her  grave  eyes  fixed  on  his.  "  Is  there 
really  bad  trouble  ?  " 

"  Honestly,  I  don't  know,"  said  Sanders. 
"  The  only  information  which  we  have 
received  came  last  night  after  you  were  in 
bed  and  asleep.  There  have  been  some 
meetings  between  the  Akasava  and  the  Isisi. 
Beyond  that  we  know  nothing.  If  it  had 
happened  three  months  ago,  I  should  take 
no  notice  ;  but  there  has  been  a  good  harvest, 
and  the  corn  is  cut,  and  good  harvests  mean 
war.  I  am  sending  Bones  with  the  Wiggle. 
I  think  he  ought  to  go  to-night,  Hamilton  ; 
the  river  is  navigable  in  the  dark.  I  will 
leave  to-morrow  with  the  Zaire.  The 
disturbance  is  too  widespread  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  single  expedition." 

He  turned  to  Hamilton. 

"  You  had  better  warn  Bones." 

Bones  had  reached  the  delightful  point 
of  his  scheme  where  he  was  appointing  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  the  supreme 
commands  of  his  paper  army,  w^hen  Hamilton 
strode  into  the  hut. 

"  Awfully  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  he  said 
briskly,  "  but  Sanders  intended  telling  you 
to-night.  There  is  trouble  in  the  Akasava, 
and  he  wants  you  to  take  the  Wiggle  up- 
stream. Make  some  sort  of  reconnaissance 
as  far  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  Akasava 
country,  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  trouble, 
don't  barge  into  it,  but  retire  on  Sanders. 
Here  are  your  instructions  in  writing."  He 
passed  an  envelope  across  the  table. 

"  In  accordance  with  your  jolly  old  sealed 
orders,  sir,"  said  Bones,  "  I  will  proceed. 
Give  me  twenty  minutes  to  pick  my  men 
and  provision  the  cruiser." 

"The  boat  has  been  provisioned  and  the 
men  have  been  picked,"  said  Hamilton.  "  All 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  your  manicure 
set  and  your  silk  pyjamas  on  board." 

"  Spoken  like  a  heartless  one,"  murmured 
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Bones,  and  raised  his  unmusical  voice  for 
his  servant. 

As  the  sun  was  dropping  into  the  western 
ocean,  Bones  put  the  nose  of  the  Wiggle 
upstream,  his  unauthorised  white  ensign 
flying  at  the  one  stumpy  mast,  and  Bones 
himself  standing  with  folded  arms  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast  in  the  deepest  meditation,  an  attitude 
which  Patricia  Hamilton  believed,  not 
without  reason,  was  adopted  especially  for 
her  benefit. 

When  Bones  had  rounded  the  bend  of  the 
river,  he  turned  his  mind  to  practical  things. 
He  could  sail  through  the  night  with  little 
fear  of  danger,  since  the  river  for  fifty  miles 
has  only  one  or  two  shallows,  and  once  the 
group  of  islands  which  occur  ten  miles  from 
headquarters  were  passed,  the  course  w^as 
plain  sailing. 

Bones,  for  all  his  dreams  and  hi^  make- 
believe,  was  an  eminently  practical  young 
man.  He  might  make  extravagant  entries 
in  his  log — **Wind  freshening  to  S.S.W., 
moderate  sea.  Passed  unknown  craft  inward 
bound  " — but  he  had  also  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  river  and  its  eccentricities. 
He  judged  that  he  would  pass  the  Bulafa 
city  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gave 
instructions  to  the  steersman  that,  if  he  was 
asleep  at  the  time,  he  was  to  be  called,  for 
Sanders  had  particularly  requested  him  to 
note  the  condition  of  the  city  as  he  passed. 

The  Bulafa  people  served  Sanders  in  the 
same  stead  as  the  white  mice  served  the 
ancient  submarine.  They  smelt  danger  and 
twittered  audibly,  and  if  there  were  any 
sign  of  fires  burning  and  people  stirring 
at  this  early  hour — the  one  hour  in  the  day 
that  the  native  hates,  since  it  is  that  in 
w^hich  devils  are  most  potent — Bones  had 
orders  to  go  ashore  and  ^investigate.  He 
w^as  not  in  the  danger  zone  yet,  and  would 
not  be  till  the  following  night,  so  he  could 
afford  to  sleep,  putting  a  conventional  sentry 
to  assist  the  steersman,  with  whom  he  could 
safely  leave  control  of  the  ship. 

Bones  retired  to  the  little  cabin,  undressed 
himself  leisurely,  and  slipped  into  his 
pyjamas,  those  vivid  silk  garments  which 
were  the  scorn  of  his  superior.  He  stepped 
again  on  to  the  deck  and  leant  over  the  rail, 
watching  the  black  water,  illuminated  with 
innumerable^  points  of  light  as  they  reflected 
the  sparks  which  belched  from  the  Wiggle's 
chimney-stack,  and  speculating  in  his  own 
strange  way  upon  the  wonderful  possibilities 
which  this  mission  oflPered.  This  was  no 
unusual  attitude  of  mind,   for   Bones  saw 


opportunities  for  achieving  merit  in  every 
task  that  came  to  his  hand.  He  involved 
the  commonplace  in  a  rosy  mist  of  dreams, 
whether  that  commonplace  took  the  shape 
of  a  prosaic  visit  to  Administrative  Head- 
quarters— "I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts, 
by  the  King's  command,  to  confer  upon 
you  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  with 
Swords,  for  your  many  heroic  and  artful 
achievements" — or  whether  it  was  a  hut 
tax  collection  which  took  him  into  the 
near-by  river  villages  (here  he  turned  old 
stones  and  discovered  vaults  crammed  with 
treasures  of  a  lost  civilisation). 

He  straightened  himself  with  a  comfortable 
sigh,  went  back  to  the  tiny  cabin,  put  his 
revolver  and  cartridge  belt  near  his  head — 
Bones  affected  a  picturesque  but  unauthorised 
equipment — and,  stretching  himself  upon 
the  bed,  he  drew  a  thin  coverlet  over  him 
and  fell  slowly  but  deliciously  into  the  land 
of  dreams. 

He  dreamt  he  had  rescued  a  beautiful 
maiden  from  a  horde  of  wild  savages,  wiio, 
curiously  enough,  wore  the  sombreros  and 
"  chaps  "  of  American  cowboys  mounted  on 
wild  horses — the  horse  has  never  been  seen 
in  the  Territories,  by  the  way — and  had 
brought  her  to  safety.  She  was  very 
distressed  because  she  had  no  boots  or 
stockings  on,  although  otherwise  she  was 
dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  attire,  and  as 
it  was  raining  heavily  she  wept.  Nor  was 
she  content  with  weeping,  for  she  howled, 
which  was  an  unladylike  thing  to  do,  and  all 
the  time  tlxe  rain  was  pattering  down,  tap, 
tap,  tap,  from  the  palm  tree  under  which 
they  stood. 

"The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  dear 
old  thing,"  Bones  w^as  saying,  "  is  to  get 
a  cab."  For  he  was  growing  irritated,  not 
only  by  her  wild  yells,  but  by  the  incessant 
tapping  of  the  rain,  and  then  he  woke  up. 

The  yells  were  real  enough,  as  were  the 
tap,  tap  of  arrows  striking  against  the  side  of 
the  vessel. 

Bones  slipped  on  his  mosquito  boots, 
buckled  his  revolver  about  his  waist,  and 
stepped  out  to  the  deck.  The  river  was  full 
of  canoes.  Men  were  clambering  up  over 
the  §ide  of  the  boat,  and  he  ^  heard  the  yell 
of  Yoka,  the  steersman. 

"  0  Tibbetti,  swim  ! " 

A  man  jumped  towards  him  from  the 
bulwark,  and  Bones  fired.  He  heard  another 
shot  from  the  stern  of  the  boat — probably 
one  of  the  Houssa  guard  who  had  shaken 
off  his  assailants — and  Bones  fired  again  and 
brought  down  his  man. 
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Instinctively  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  beating  off  this  attack.  Who  were 
the  assailants,  he  could  only  guess.  The 
Akasava  were  bringing  war  into  Sanders's 
country,  and  had  come  in  force.  In  one 
stride  he  reached  the  side  of  the  Wiggle^  and 
without  a  second's  hesitation  he  dived  between 
two  canoes.  He  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  but 
he  knew  his  only  chance  of  escape  was 
keeping  under  water,  and  he  struck  out  wnth 
swift,  strong  strokes  for  the  opposite  shore  to 
that  w^hich  had  faced  him  w^hen  he  had  dived. 

He  passed  under  the  keel  of  the  Wiggle, 
and,  when  he  could  remain  under  no  longer, 
came  up  to  fill  his  lungs  with  air. 

He  w^as  now  some  distance  from  the 
steamer,  which,  helmless  and  unattended, 
was  keeping  on  its* course,  for  Yoka  had 
jumped  at  the  same  time  as  his  master.  He 
had  not  been  seen,  though  there  were  two 
canoes  between  himself  and  the  shore,  and 
he  dived  again.  Before  he  had  leapt  into 
the  water  he  had  replaced  his  revolver  in  its 
waterproof  holster,  a  fact  which  gave  him 
some  satisfaction,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  out  of  danger.  Hereabouts,,  dk  he 
knew,  the  river  was  swarming  with  crocodile, 
and  the  forest  itself  might  hold  a  hundred 
perils. 

He  had  reached  the  sloping  beach,  and 
had  staggered  ashore,  when  a  canoe,  which 
had  come  gliding  along  the  river  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore,  shot  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
there  was  a  jabbering  yell  which  told 
Bones  that  he  had  been  sighted.  He  dashed 
into  the  thicket,  his  pyjamas  torn  to  shreds 
by  the  thorns,  his  thin-shod  feet  bruised  and 
lacerated  by  the  sharp  needles  of  the 
underbrush. 

He  could  not  outrun  these  men  through 
the  wilderness,  but  fortunately  he  struck 
the  inevitable  path  which  followed  the  river. 
His  eyes,  now  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
picked  out  the  way,  and  though  he  once  ran 
full  tilt  into  a  sapling,  he  suffered  no  other 
mishap.  He  knew  he  was  being  followed, 
and  might  have  made  a  fight  of  it,  but  the 
first  explosion  of  his  revolver  would  bring 
the  whole  pack  on  his  trail ;  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  main  flotilla  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  discovered.  He  felt 
rather  than  knew  they  were  gaining  on 
him,  and  whipped  out  his  revolver.  Then 
suddenly  the  path  ceased.  He  did  not 
realise  the  fact  until  he  drove  full  pelt  into 
a  thick  reed  fence  which  had  apparently 
been  erected  right  across  the  track. 

It  was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle,  being 
made  of  thick  rushes  loosely  plaited,  and  he 


was  able  to  thrust  his  hand  through  and 
tear  a  hole  in  the  reeds  big  enough  to 
scramble  through.  His  shoulders  and  one 
leg  were  through,  when  he  heard  ahead  of 
him  a  curious  whimpering  and  growling,  and 
every  hair  on  his  head  stood  up.  There 
was  no  time  to  hesitate.  His  pursuers  were 
now^  closa  on  his  heels,  but  he  stood  on  the 
far  side  of  the  fence,  hot  and  panting,  and 
levelled  his  revolver  to  cover  the  path  along 
wdiich  he  had  come. 

He  saw  a  shadowy  figure  loom  into  sight, 
and  fired,  then  he  resumed  hi|  flight.  He 
had  not  gone  half  a  dozen  paces  when  he 
trod  on  something  soft,  something  which 
yelped  in  terror.  He  heard  a  rustling  and 
a  scampering,  and  there  came  to  his  nose  a 
scent  which  was  unmistakably  dog.  He 
stepped  forward  cautiously  now.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  come  into  a  world  populated 
by  members  of  the  canine  family.  He  heard 
them  whimpering,  growling,  and  yelping, 
and  the  explanation  suddenly  flashed  upon 
him.  He  had  heard  of  these  dog  kraals  to 
which  the  Bulafa  sent  their  precious  stock 
when  danger  threatened,  and  evidently  he 
had  reached  it.  Behind  him  arose  shrill 
noises  of  dehght.  Evidently  the  Akasava 
folk  who  had  been  chasing  him  had 
discovered  the  kraal,  too.  He  found  the 
w^atchman,  a  shivering  man,  half  dead  with 
fright,  who  had  seen  him  long  before  Bones 
had  detected  his  presence,  and  had  crawled 
to  his  feet  in  a  condition  of  abject  funk. 

Bones  kicked  him  erect.      , 

"  0  man,"  he  said,  "  you  need  have  no 
fear,  for  I  think  these  men  have  found  your 
dogs,  and  they  wdll  not  '  chop '  you.  Now 
you  shall  show  me  the  way  to  your  chief's 
village." 

"  Lord,  lord,"  whined  the  man,  "  what 
shall  I  say  to  N'ko  and  the  people  if  these 
men  take  our  beautiful  dogs  ?  " 

"  Blow  your  dogs  ! "  growled  Bones,  in 
English. 

An  hour  later  he  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Bulafa,  and  found  that  community,  as 
Sanders  had  anticipated,  in  a  condition  of 
twitter.  Fires  were  burning  in  the  streets, 
little  groups  sat  about  each  fire,  and  before 
the  chief's  house  were  assembled  the  headmen 
of  twenty  villages.  To  this  scene  of  panic 
entered  Bones,  bedraggled  and  ragged,  his 
feet  swollen  and  bleeding,  his  eyes  wild,  and 
his  hair  unkempt.  He  had  looked  around  for 
his  guide,  as  they  had  entered  the  town  ;  but 
that  terrified  man  had  disappeared,  preferring 
the  exclusive  calm  of  the  forest  to  the  storm 
w^hich  he  knew  his  tidings  would  evoke. 
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''  O  Tibbetti,''  gasped  Wko,  "  I  see  you." 

Bones  dropped  down  on  to  the  stool  they 
brought  him,  and  wiped  his  steaming  brow. 

"S'ko,"  he  said,  after  he  had  recovered 
his  breath,  "  this  is  a  bad  palaver.  For  the 
fighting  men  are  out,  and  many  will  die 
before  this  new  sun  goes  down." 

"I  think  it  will  be  Sandi,"  said  N'ko 
hopefully,  "for  we  are  peaceable  folk,  and 
Bakuro  will  not  '  chop  '  'us." 

"  Tell  me  all  this,"  said  Bones  quickly. 
But  the  chief,  standing  first  on  one  leg  and 
then  on  the  other  in  his  embarrassment, 
had  no  information  to  give. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  all  this,"  said  Bones 
wrathfullv,  "  or  I  will  whip  you  till  you 
die  ! "      ' 

Which  ferocious  threat  produced  the  full 
sfcory. 

Now,  in  every  loyal  village  on  the  river 
there  is  kept  a  pigeon-house  set  upon  a  high 
pole,  and  from  time  to  time  a  man  of  the 
Government  comes,  releases  the  pigeons, 
which  fly  home  to  headquarters,  and  puts 
two  others  in  their  place.  These  emergency 
post  offices  w^ere  the  especial  charge  of 
Sanders's  secret  agents.  Bones  made  his 
way  to  the  loft,  passed  up  the  ladder,  and 
took  from  the  small  box  fastened  to  the  side 
of  the  pigeon-house  a  little  block  of  thin 
paper,  to  which  was  attached  a  pencil.  He 
wrote  his  note  quickly,  searched  for  and 
found  the  indiarubber  bands,  and,  inserting 
his  hand,  took  out  a  pigeon.  He  fastened 
the  thin  paper  to  the  leg  of  the  bird,  and 
with  the  first  hint  of  dawn  he  flung  the 
messenger  into  the  air,  and  watched  it 
circhng  above  the  village,  and  rising  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  turned  and  sped  southward 
out  of  sight. 

The  warning  message  came  to  hand  at 
the  Eesidency  half  an  hour  before  the  first 
of  the  war  canoes  came  in  sight,  and  the 
Zaire' sHotchkm  sent  a  bursting  shell  above, 
the  crowded  river. 

In  the  meantime  Bones  had  not  been  idle. 
The  Bulafa  could  muster  fifty  canoes  and  a 
thousand  men ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Bulafa 
were  not  a  fighting  race.  Bones  pleaded,  he 
urged,  he  cursed,  he  threatened,  he  spoke  in 
English,  in  Arabic,  in  Bomongo,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  shivering  men  sat  about  the 
palaver  house  with  Bones,  a  ludicrous  figure 
in  his  torn  pyjamas  and  the  straw^  boots 
they  had  plaited  for  him. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  headman  of  an  inner 
village,  "  w^e  are  not  fighting  men,  and,  when 
we  hear  the  drums  beat  for  war,  we  desire  to 
run  away.     And  we  have  suffered  already, 


for  Bakuro  took  with  him  a  male  child  from 
this  village  to  make  sacrifice,  and  we  have 
heard  that  he  has  slain  >  this  child  and  sent 
•  its  spirit  in  a  canoe  to  Sandi." 

The  unanimous  "  Wa  !  "  with  w^hich  this 
sentiment  was  received  gave  eloquent  support 
to  this  statement. 

Bones  groaned  in  despair,  and  ran  his 
hands  through  his  already  disordered  locks. 
He  knew^  that  Sanders  could  keep  his  enemy 
at  bay  throughout  the  day,  and  that  head- 
*  quarters  would  be  rushing  reinforcements 
down.  But  no  reinforcements  could  reach 
the  Residency  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
in  the  night-time  the  headquarters  defences 

.  would  be  rushed,  and Bones^went  white 

at  the  thought. 

If  he  could  only  make  a  diversion  in 
the  rear !  If  he  could  bring  fifty  war 
canoes  downstream  and  attack  the  tribes 
unexpectedly  from  behind,  he  was  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  native  mind  to 
know  that  they  would  scatter  in  panic. 

He  made  his  last  effort. 

"0  people  of  the  Bulafa,"  he  said,  "I 
know  that  you  are  all  terrible  cowards,  and 
that  your  hearts  are  filled  with  fear." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  from 
the  Bulafa  folk.  They  were  grateful  that 
at  last  their  inmost  sentiments  had  been 
faithfully  translated.  *    . 

"  Yet  I  tell  you  this,"  said  Bones.  "  After 
these  mifen  have  made  an  end  of  Sandi,  they 
will  come  to  you,  and  they  will  burn  your 
villages  and  they  will  take  your  wives." 

"  Lord,  that  they  will  do,"  said  N'ko 
comfortably  ;  "  but  there  are  many  women  in 
this  land,  and  if  Bakuro  is  cruel  to  us,  we 
can  hide  in  the  forest  and  come  out  again 
and  build  our  houses." 

"  Also,"  said  Bones, >^  they  will  take  your 
crops,  as  they  have  taken  your  dogs." 

"  Lord,"  said  N'ko,"  if  they  take  our  crops, 
will  not  the  earth  bring  other  crops  ?  And 
ifc  is  better  that  we  should  be  unhappy  for  a 
little  while  than  be  dead  for  all  time.  As 
for  our  beautiful  dogs,"  he  said,  "they  are 
in  a  secret  place." 

A  fierce  and  joyous  -smile  dawned  upon 
Bones's  face. 

"  0  N'ko  and  people  of  Bulafa,"  he  said 
softly,  "  your  dogs  have  gone,  for  as  I  came 
here  I  heard  the  Akasava  make  a  great 
killing." 

The  chief  leapt  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth  round  in  astonishment. 

"Lord,  they  are  by  the  river  path,"  he 


began. 


'There     I    found     them,"    said    Bones 
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cheerfully,  "and  there  also  the  Akasava 
found  them." 

"  0  N'ko,  it  is  true  !  " 

It  was  a  tearful  voice  on  the  edge  of  the 
group,  and  Bones  recognised  the.  frightened 
man  who  was  his  companion  of  the  previous 
night. 

Brokenly  he  related  the  story  of  the 
ravaged  kraal. 

"  And  this  morning,  lord,  I  went  back,  and 
there  are  no  dogs,  and  I  went  secretly  to  the 
river,  and  I  saw  many  dogs  in  the  canoes  of 
the  Isisi  folk." 

A  howl,  in  which  bitter  anguish  and 
unquenchable  hate  mingled,  rose  from  the 
great  assembly.  N'ko  danced  up  the  little  hill 
to  the  palaver  house, and  it  was  a  dance  of  rage. 

"Are  we  snakes?"  he  roared.  ''Are  we 
fish,  that  Bakuro  should  do  this  terrible 
thing?" 

He  raised  his  hand  and  uttered  one  shrill 
yell,  which  no  living  man  in  the  Bulafa  had 
heard  for  thirty  yeai-s — the  war  call  which  is 
common  to  the  Lower  Isisi,  the  Bulafa,  and 
the  licsser  Akasava. 


Twenty  war  canoes  swept  down  the  river 
that  day,  and  came  like  a  tornado  upon  the 
unprotected  rear  of  their  enemy,  and  bitter 
and  bloody  was  the  fight  they  fought. 


"The  Bulafa? "said  Sanders  incredulously. 

He  stood,  smoked-grimed  and  weary,  by 
the  port  gun  of  the  Zaire,  and  the  deck  was 
littered  with  expended  shell  cases.  From  the 
bush  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  came 
the  shrill  cries  of  a  party  of  the  Isisi,  who 
had  hastily  landed  and  were  now  fleeing 
before  certain  avengers  of  dogs. 

"  Bulafa,  sir  an'  Excellency,"  said  a  tatter- 
demalion Bones,  in  triumph.     "  They " 

He  stoppe4  suddenly,  for  Patricia  Hamilton 
had  made  an  appearance  from  Sanders's 
cabin.  She,  too,  was  uncleanly — her  face 
was  smudged,  her  hands  were  black. 

"Hello,  Bones!"  she  said  calmly.  "I 
worked  the  Maxim  ....  They  sacrificed  a 
little  child  ....  and  floated  it  down  river 
...  .1  saw  it  ...  .  That  was  my  breaking 
point." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  7iext  number. 


CHRISTMAS,    1917. 


t-lOW  long,  O  Child  of  Peace,  how  long  before 

■  *     Your  glorious  Star  upon  the  silent  fields 

Shall  rise  and  lead  us  out  for  evermore 

From  this  long  watch  and  labouring  that  yields 

Silence  and  all  the  wide  dismay  of  death  ? 

But  fruit  more  bitter  «ven  than  death  we  fear ; 

The  tyranny  of  evil  lurks  beneath 

War»waging.     So  in  blood  another  year 

Sinks  piteous  down  the  gulf  of  Time,  and  still 

We,  freedom -lovers,  strive  towards  the  light 

That  glows  prophetic  o'er  the  Sacred  Hill 

Where,  just  as  we  now  struggle,  through  that  Night 

You  fought  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  at  last, 

£ven  as  death  came,  into  Your  Kingdom  passed  ! 

RICHARD  CHURCH. 


NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE 

By    E.    F.    BENSON 

Illustrated  by   E.   P.   Kinsella 


RS.  COPLESTONE 

was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  her  large 
stores  of  opulent 
reminiscences, 
which  bore  no  very 
f?|  lii^^T^^SS^iJiPl  close  resemblance 
^J  ^-.l^^iK^^TTM  to  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  so 
insecurely  founded. 
She  lacked  the 
fearless  irresponsibility  of  the  more 
magnificent  sort  of  liar,  'and  when  you 
blew  off  the  copious  froth  of  her 
memories,  there  was  always  some  minute 
sediment  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  which  did  not  fly  into  the  air  like 
the  rainbowed  bubbles  which  overlay  it.  She 
did  not  lie  for  material  profit;  she  never 
reaped  one  pennyworth's  pecuniary  advantage 
from  her  great  histories,  nor  did  she  hurt 
anyone  by  them,  for  she  w^as  as  good-natured 
as  she  was  inventive.  She  just  wanted  to 
be  grand,  to  present  a  noble  and  enviable 
appearance  to  the  world  in  general,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  innocent  desire  she  often 
talked  very  richly  in  trains,'  offering  a 
sandwich  or  a  morning  paper  to  break  the 
ice,  so  that  she  might  shine  forth  to 
strangers  who  would  be  duly  impressed  with 
her  splendours. 

To-day,  as  she  travelled  down,  after  a 
fortnight  in  London,  to  Hatchings,  that 
quaint,  huddled,  red-roofed  little  city  where 
her  husband,  a  retired  solicitor,  lived  out 
the  contented  afternoon  of  his  blameless 
days,  she  was  in  excellent  form,  for  she  had 
exactly  the  audience  she  liked.  She  was  in 
a  second-class  compartment,  and  her  com- 
panion was  a  poor  and  meek  relative  of 
Mr.  Coplestone's,  whom  with  the  utmost 
tenderness    of    heart     she    had     asked    to 


spend  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  her  comfortable 
home.  Opposite,  the  only  other  occupant  of 
the  carriage  was  a  remarkably  distinguished- 
looking  woman,  with  marvellous  red  hair 
and  that  cream-pale  complexion  which 
unaided  Nature  often  bestows  on  those 
whom  she  has  already  gifted  with  the 
Titian  hue.  The  train  moved  smoothly  and 
softly,  Mrs.  Coplestone's  voice  was  of 
carrying  quality,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that 
the  stranger  opposite,  who  exhibited  a 
studied  attention  to  the  book  of  which  the 
page  remained  so  long  unturned,  was 
drinking  in  with  reverence  and  awe  the 
grand  things  w^hich  Mrs.  Coplestone  so  .much 
enjoyed  saying  to  her  husband's  poor 
relation.  All  further  information  as  to  the 
exact  social  station  to  which  she  belonged 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that 
she  invariably  alluded  to  her  husband  as 
Mr.  Coplestone.  When,  on  rare  occasions, 
Mr.  Coplestone  annoyed  her,  she  addressed 
him  personally  as  such. 

"  And  here  we  are,  quite  close  to  our  dear 
old  Hatchings  again,"  she  said.  "AVe  shall 
be  there  in  ten  minutes.  Oh,  look,  my  dear 
Blanche,  look  quickly  out  of  the  window^ ! 
You  will  see  the  towers  of  Hatchings  Castle 
quite  plainly  over  the  river.  Dear  old 
Castle  I '  What  a  lot  of  delightful  memories 
swarm  into  my  mind  when  I  see  it !  " 

She  pointed  a  finger  to  guide  Blanche's 
reverential  eye. 

"Yes,  and  there  is  the  lake,"  she  said. 
"  Such  a  delicious  lake,  and  it  is  even  older 
than  the  Castle  itself,  which  is  of  immense 
antiquity.  How  much  Mr.  Coplestone  and 
I  miss  our  visits  there  !  I  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  I  did  not  remember  Hatchings 
Castle." 

"  And  don't  you  go  there  now  ?  "  asked 
Blanche. 
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Mrs.  Coplestone  kissed  her  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake. 

"  No,  it  has  been  shut  up  for  the  last  ten 
years,!'  she  said,  "  ever  since  the  late  Lord 
Hatchings'  death.  What  fun  we  used 
to  have  there-^picnics,  luncheon  parties, 
dinner  parties,  fishing  parties  on  the  lake  ! 
It  was  a  perpetual  round  of  delightful 
hospitalities.  We  were  such  friends.  Yes, 
I  shall  never  again  have  such  a  friend  as 
dear  Lady  Hatchings." 

"  And  won't  it  ever  be  opened  again  ?  " 
asked  Blanche,  straining  her  pale  eyes  to 
catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  lake  and  castle 
of  many  memories. 

"It  is  odd  you  should  ask  that,  for 
Mr.  Coplestone  wi'ote  to  me  only  last  week 
to  say  that  the  new  Lord  Hatchings  had 
just  come  down  there,  and  intends  to  stay 
the  summer.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  feel 
him  to  be  a  sad  parvenu.  The  Death 
Duties  were  enormous — quite  colossal,  in 
fact — for  the  succession  passed  to  a  distant 
cousin.  The  College  of  Heralds,  or  whoever 
manage  those  things,  had  to  go  all  the  way 
up  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  way 
down  again,  till  they  found  out  who  it 
w'as.  I  dare  say  he  Is  a  most  agreeable  man, 
but  it  will  never  be  dear  old  Hatchings 
Castle  to  me  again.  My  dear  Lady 
Hatchings  is  still  alive,  but  I  despair  of 
seeing  her  any  more  in  the  old  home. 
Tempora  tmitantur,  as  Mr.  Coplestone  says 
in  his  Latin.  Yes,  and  here  is  the  station 
for  the  Castle — Castle  Halt,  as  it  is  called. 
We  seldom  went  by  train.  You  may  be 
sure  there  was  always  a  carriage  to  take  us 
in  and  out." 

As  the  train  slowed  up,  the  Titian-haired 
stranger  took  a  rather  old  mackintosh  from 
the  rack  above  her  head.  Outside  the 
bleak  little  station  there  was  standing  a 
dog-cart,  and  Mrs.  Coplestone's  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  coronet  on  the  pony's 
blinkers. 

*'  Ah,  there  is  a  dog-cart  for  the  Castle," 
she  said,  ''and  I  should  not  in  the  least 
wonder  if  that  lady  who  has  just  got  out  is 
the  governess  of  Lord  Hatchings'  children. 
There  she  is  again,  with  a  porter  wheeling 
her  bicycle.  Now  she  is  talking  to  another 
lady.  What  a  foreign-looking  person  !  I 
should  say  she  was  French.  She  is  getting 
into  the  dog-cart,  and  our  travelling  com- 
panion is  mounting  her  bicycle.  Probably 
the  foreign-looking  lady  is  a  guest  at  the 
Castle,  and  the  other  is  her  maid.  That 
must  be  it.  Mr.  Coplestone  always  tells  me 
that   I  am   quite  a   Sherlock  Holmes,  and 


that  I  know  who  everybody  is,  and  what  he 
has  done,  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  travelling  companion 
was  the  French  lady's  maid.  That  is  why 
she  travelled  second-class.  Those  maids  are 
so  high  in  their  notions.  But  second-class  is 
quite  good  enough  for  me,  and  if  a  lady's 
maid  does  sit  opposite  me,  she  is  quite 
well  behaved,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
her.  My  dear  Lady  Hatchings  always  had  a 
carriage  reserved  for  her,  and  no  wonder,  even 
on  the  shortest  journeys.     My  sweet  Mabel ! " 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  red-haired 
lady  was  sitting  at  lunch  with  a  grey-haired 
lady  at  the  Castle. 

*'  It  was  really  rather  embarrassing.  Cousin 
Mabel,"  she  said.  "^I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  I  couldn't  have  interrupted  her  and  told 
her  I  was  Charlie's  wife.  I  wish  you  could 
guess  who  it  was.  Can't  you  remember  a 
great,  pompous  woman  who  used  to  be  so 
intimate  with  you  ?  She  talked  about  Mr. 
Coplestone,  too,  in  the  sort  of  way  that 
suggested  that  he  was  her  husband." 

"  My  dear,  why  didn't  you  say  that  sooner, 
and  save  me  the  trouble  of  thinking .?"  asked 
Cousin  Mabel.  "  Now  I  do  remember.  We 
had  a  fishing  competition  once  on  a  Bank 
Holiday,  and  there  was  a  Mrs.  Coplestone 
who  caught  a  pike.  We  shall  soon  know,  for 
Charlie  has  sent  out  garden-party  cards  to 
absolutely  every  inhabitant  of  Hatchings,  for 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  house.  My  bosom  friend  will 
be  sure  to  come,  and  w^e  will  identify  her." 

"  Charlie  told  me  he  was  going  to.  But 
Mrs.  Coplestone — what  are  we  to  do  about 
Mrs;  Coplestone  ?  She  will  see  me  here, 
receiving  our  guests.  She  will  have  an 
awful  shock." 

"  Serve  her^right ! "  said  Mrs.  Coplestone's 
"  sweet  Mabel."     * 

"  I  know.  But  she  will  be  our  guest. 
You  can't  let  your  guest  have  an  uncom- 
fortable moment  if  you  can  help  it.  She  will 
see  you,  too.  Really,  it  will  be.  horrid  for 
her.     What  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Daisy,  you  are  too  amiable  to 
live.     You  make  me  anxious." 

Daisy  Hatchings  laughed. 

"  Don't  be  anxious,"  she  said  ;  "  I  don't 
propose  to  die.  But  we  must  save  the  poor 
thing's  feelings  somehow.  I  think  you  will 
have  to  be  tremendously  cordial,  and  say 
what  ages  it  seems  since  you  and  she  met." 

"I  couldn't — I  should  choke,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Oh,  don't !     You  see,  she  can't  fail   to 
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remember  all  sbe  said  in  the  train  this 
morning.  She  was  talking  at  me  all  the 
time,  impressing  me,  showing  me  how  great 
and  good  she  was.  It  would  be  awful  for 
her  if  in  front  of  my  very  face  you  gave  her 
a  vacant  look." 

"  It's  all  your  fault  for  travelling  second- 
class,"  said  Mabel  Hatchings.    "And  I  won't 


You  will  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
make  her  comfortable,  and  yet  afteinvards 
she  will  wonder." 

Mabel  Hatchings  sighed. 

"Tbat's  true,"  sbe  said.  ''If  I  can 
remember  to  think  of  that,  I  may  be  able 
to  manage  it." 

Mrs.    Coplestone    duly    found    the    card 


'  I  dare  stiy  he  is  a  most  agreeable  man,  but  it  will  never  be  dear  old  Hatchings  Castle  to  me  again.'  " 


promise  to  be  cordial.  She's  a  pushing, 
swaggering  thing,  this  Mrs.  Coplestone  of 
yours.  She  deserves  a  vacant  look.  A 
carriage  to  meet  her,  indeed,  for  her  picnics 
and  luncheon  parties  and  dinner  parties  !  " 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Mabel,  do  be  amiable  !  Be- 
sides, if  you  will  be  cordial  and  affectionate, 
and  talk  about  old  times,  she  will  understand 
very  well.     There  will  be  an  irony  about  it. 


inviting  her  husband  and  herself  to  the 
garden-party,  and  was  rather  grand  about 
whether  she  should  go  or  not,  for  it  would 
mean— for  Blanche's  edification— the  tearing 
open  of  an  old  wound.  But  as  she  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  "  sweet  Mabel " 
would  be  there,  and  she  was  devoured  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  new  Lady  Hatchings,  she 
consented  to  have  the  old  wound  torn  open, 
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and  drove  out  rather  inagiiificently  with  her 
husband  in  a  hired  motor-landau.  Guests 
were  already  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and 
they  were  conducted  along  the  terrace  to 
where,  just  within  the  great  yew  hedge  that 
separated  it  from  the  lawn,  their  hostess 
stood  with  her  husband  and  Cousin  Mabel 
to  receive  them.  Thus  Mrs.  Coplestone 
heard  her  name  sonorously  announced  before 
she  saw  her  hosts  at  all. 

Then  she  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
yew  hedge,  and  lo,  one  yard  from  her,  was 
the  lady  of  the  Titian  hair  '  Worse  than 
that,  there  was  standing  quite  close  to  her 
her  "sweet  Mabel."  Mrs.  Coplestone  was 
sure  it  was  she.  Her  "sweet  Mabel"  had 
given  her  a  prize  long  ago  for  catching  a 
pike.  ^ 


Lady  Hatchings  moved  a  step  forward  as 
tlie  name  was  announced,  and  gave  her  a 
delicious  smile  of  w^elcome. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come,  Mrs.  Cople- 
stone !  "  she  said.  "  And  my  cousin  will  be 
so  charmed  to  see  you.  Cousin  Mabel,  here  is 
a  very  old  friend  of  yours.  How-de-do,  Mr. 
Coplestone  ?  Yes,  are  w^e  not  lucky  to  have 
such  a  fine  day  ?  " 

"You  were  admirable,  Cousin  Mabel," 
said  Daisy  Hatchings,  a  moment  afterw^ards. 
"  But  I  knew  you  would  be  a  dear." 

Mrs.  Coplestone  was  so  staggered  by  her 
w^elcome  that  she  began  to  think  that  she 
must  have  been  very  intimate,  after  all.  But 
she  Avas  a  little  shy  about  saying  so,  w-hich 
was  exactly  what  Daisy  Hatchings  had 
intended. 


THE    SEA-MEW. 

I   HAD  loved  the  pretty  birds  that  by  my  window  sung— 
*     The  gentle  thrush  that  had  his  nest  the  perfumed  pines  among; 
The  chaffinch  with  his  sudden  note,  his  song  so  clear  and  bold; 
The  sad  rhyme  of  the  robin,  too,  that  came  when  winds  grew  cold ; 

The  happy  lark  whose  benison  fell  from  the  sunny  sky ; 
The  blackbird  with  his  golden  lute  that  serenaded  by; 
The  nightingale  that  through  the  night  told  his  low  rosary; 
The  finches,  with  their  little  tunes,  were  all  beloved  by  me. 


I  leaned  to  hear  each  lovely  note  through  each  enchanted  day. 
And  thought  no  minstrelsy  so  fine,  while  all  content  1  lay. 
When  to  my  ear,  across  the  sky,  1  heard  a  sea-bird's  scream, 
And,  flapping  slow  across  the  blue,  I  saw  him  flash  and  gleam. 

I  cared  not  then  for  singing  birds,  I  loved  the  sun  no  more. 
I  heard  the  plashing  of  the  waves  upon  a  far-off  shore, 
And  lonely,  lonely  cried  my  heart  In  answer  to  its  call— 
Ah,  best  1  held  the  sea-mew's  note  that  had  no  song  at  all! 

DORA    SIQERSON    SHORTER. 


A    WORKING    FAIITY    WKAUING    TRENCH    WADERS. 

From  an  oficlal  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


FIGHTING   THE   MUD 
AT   THE   FRONT 


WHEN  SO  laconic  a  soldier  as  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  writes  emphatically 
about  weather  aiid  the  War,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  examine  the  subject. 
"Poor  visibility,"  the  great  General  says,  in 
liis  Somme  dispatch,  "seriously  interfered 
with  the  work  of  our  artillery,  and  constant 
lain  turned  the  mass  of  trenches  into 
f'hannels  of  deep  nind.  The  country  roads, 
'•roken  by  countless  shell  craters,  rapidly 
'>ecame  almost  impassable,  making  the  supply 
'^f  food,  stores,  and  ammunition  a  serious 
]>roblem."  These  conditions  often  robbed 
J>ur  Armies  of  advantages  they  had  gained, 
rhere  was  unavoidable  delay  in  the  advance, 
*^ie  greatest  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  the 
^vork  of  infantry  and  the  guns. 

Here  at  home  we  know  that  aerial  raids, 
'i^re  directed  by  German  weather  prophets  in 
^elgium;  the  unwieldy  Zeppelin  of  other 
days  carried  fourteen  tons  of  ice  spread  upon 
Its  envelope  in  a  mere  film  of  frost,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    Heat  and 


cold,  rain  and  snow,  are  vital  factors  in  a  l)ig 
campaign,  and  therefore  bear  directly  on  the 
fate  of  nations,  as  every  student  of  history 
knows.  Thus  at  Crecy  the  "  great  rain  "  of 
which  Froissart  tells  us  spoiled  the  bow- 
strings of  the  Genoese  archers,  whilst  those 
of  the  prudent  English,  being  kept  in  cases, 
were  in  deadly  trim.  It  was  ''  General 
Winter"  that  ruined  the  Grande  Arm ee  of 
Napoleon ;  out  of  600,000  veterans,  only 
130,000  reached  the  frontier  again  after  the 
awful  Retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812. 

At  Piassey  a  heavy  shower  reduced  the 
enemy's  fire  by  damaging  his  powder,  and 
this  enabled  Clive  to  avenge  the  cruel 
massacre  of  the  Black  Hole.  And  at 
Solferino  the  Austrians  were  only  saved  from 
complete  destruction  by  a  hurricane  so  fierce 
that,  as.  the  Moniteur  of  that  day  recorded  : 
"  Nothing  could  be  distinguished  on  the  field 
of  battle."  The  mud  of  Poland  was  an  oozy 
iniquity  so  p^vasive  that  many  of  Napoleon's 
men  blew  out  their  brains  to  escape  it.     But 
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the  inucl  of  France  and  Flanders,  when  late 
antumn  rains  set  in,  is  an  inconceivably 
hnger  desolation,  calling  for  the  powers  of  a 
poet  to  describe  it.  Here  the  spirit  of 
the  boldest  may  well  be — 

Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  land. 

Every  field  of  the  world-war  has  curses 
peculiar  to  itself —snakes  and  wild  beasts  in 
East  Africa,  heat  and  thirst  in  Egyptian 
deserts  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  the 
Tigris  what  Tennyson  called  "  infinite 
torment  of  flies"— to  say  nothing  of  scorpions 
and  biting  insects  which  raise  the  painful 
"  Bao-dad  button  "  on  the  new-comer's  face. 


continuous  rain.  Borne  have  made  light  of 
it,  for  the  sake  of  their  folks  ;  but  the  mud 
remains — as  an  officer  survivor  of  the  Old 
Army  put  it  to  me — "a  tragedy  altogether 
beyond  the  stay-at-home  imagination." 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of  this 
mud,  which  stretches  in  desolate  seas  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Franco-Flemish  coast. 
"  It's  the  kind,"  a  victim  explains  with  great 
feeling,  "  which  the  prehistoric  Picardians 
used  as  birdlime  to  catch  the  pterodactyls." 
We  shall  not  beat  that  definition.  Nor 
should  w^e,  in  smiling,  forget  the  heartbreak 
implied  in  this  fearsome  ordeal  —  this 
uttermost  bourne  of  ugliness  and  evil  where 


A    BAD     ROAD. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  "  Topical.' 


All  these  plagues,  as  w^ell  as  trench  rats  and 
other  vermin,  are  now  scientifically  fought. 
Even  the  fly  has  a  professor  against  him  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hewlett,  the  famous 
entomologist,  whose  researches  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  South  Kensington  are 
communicated  in  lectures  to  officers  of  the 
E.A.M.C.  But  the  oceanic  mud  is  all- 
embracing  and  inescapable.  It  strains  the 
sturdiest  soul  to  breaking-point  in  that 
fellowship  of  joy  by  the  waters  of  Death  in 
France,  where  life  is— as  the  boy-poet  found 
it — "  a  Fury  slinging  flame." 

Every  man  of  our  millions  whrf'-has  written 
home  has  tried  to  describe  the  terrain  aftef 


the  spirit  of  Youth  lets  hazard  reign  in  the 
large  Chaucerian  way  :  "  That  thee  is  sent, 
receive  in  buxomnesse." 

It  is  ha;M  for  the  gunner  to  abandon  his 
battery,  for  the  soldier  to  see  his  rifle  sink  in 
slime,  for  the  farrier  to  see  his  iron  shoes 
sucked  from  the  feet  of  a  bomb-carrying 
mule  in  this  vast  morass.  "It's  rainy- 
weather  w^ar,"  the  soldier  says,  with  a  cheery 
shrug,  and  lends  a  hand  to  someone  worse 
off  than  himself — perhaps  an  officer  badly 
bogged  in  an  "  unhealthy  "  spot ;  the  trench 
postman,  half  afloat  and  half  ashore, 
squelching  and  floundering  with  strange 
cries   and  anathema   stranger  still.     "  How 


A  SKID  FOR  CARRYING  FORAGE .  ACROSS  THE  MUD. 

From  an  official  ^photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureaiu  by  Central  News. 


WADING    THROUGH    THE    MUD    WITH    A    LOAD    OF    TRENCH    BOOTS. 

From  an  vficial  photo jrapk  issued  for  the  Press  Jiureaa  hi/  JSewspaper  Illustrations. 
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deep  lire  yo»^ there  ?"  calls  the  merry  reporter 
of  a  regimental  paper  in  quest  of  copy  for 
to-morrow's  typewritten  Gazette.  "Up  to 
your  knees  ?  Lucky  beggars  !  Why,  some 
of  'em  are  past  the  belt !  Can't  you  hear 
'em  singing  '  We're  the  -  Amphibious 
Brigade '  ? " 

When  the  River  Lys  was  in  flood,  the 
gluey  clay  was  a  deadly  danger,  and  held 
many  a  victim  as  a  helpless  target  fox  the 


^m^:^' 


FOREST    LUMBER    WOllKS    IN    FRANCE  :     FKLLINO    A    TUEK. 

From  an  official  •photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Al fieri. 


sniper.  In  this  sector  men  went  barefoot 
along  the  communications,  for  a  pair  of 
boots  would  only  anchor  the  soldier  at  last. 
Parapets  and  sand-bags  had  a  way  of  caving 
in  and  burying  the  men  as  they  slept.  Even 
the  powerful  *'  Tanks  "  were  in  places  tamed 
and  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  bantam 
crews  within  surveying  British  soldiers  who 
were  mere  pillars  of  mouse-grey  mud.  As  an 
unemy^  the  stuff  was  worse  thaji  any  barbed 


wire  or  regiments  of  armed  men.  And*  yet 
somehow  we  made  war  through  it  all.  The 
Shropshires  could  even  charge  through  a 
preposterous  quagmire,  capturing  positions 
and  "consolidating" — posting  machine-guns, 
too,  and  scooping  new  ditches  in  soil 
unbelievably  fluid. 

No  such  feat  is  listed  in  the  honours  of 
that    famous    regiment,   though    its   battle 
record  runs  from  Salamanca  to   Nieuport. 
It  was  the  queerest 
^'>-\^^^"^i  4    of  all  advances,  for 
'{     ?V^  ^'j    in  places  the  going 
".  /-f     "^1     was  thigh   deep. 
*'"  *    :  '  'A    ^ome  of  the  men 
:  '^$     threw  their  rifles  in 
.>:t     front  of  them  and 
hopped  forward  like 
frogs.     Not  a  few 
of  those  Shropshire 
men  were  drowned. 
One  of   them,  un- 
wounded  and  quite 
well,  re  inained  stuck 
in   the  mud  and 
helpless    for    four 
whole   days   and 
nights.      The  first 
attacking     column 
took  several  hours  to 
cover  two  hundred 
yards  of    so-called 
"  g  r  0  u  n  d  "  ^ —  a 
noisome,     semi- 
liquid   bog  over 
which  rained  every 
destructive  force 
known  to  German 
science. 

A  stretcher-bearer 
took  from  four  in 
the  morning  till 
.  half -past  ten  gettin  g 
a  wounded  case  back 
to  the  first-aid  post, 
which  was  barely 
six  hundred  yards 
away.  No  such 
test  has  ever  been 
applied  to  tlie  'moral  of  any  army  as  this 
mud  entails.  No  pen  or  picture  brings 
home  to  the  civilian  reader  the  fortitude 
necessary  to  cope  with  so  universal  a 
blight — to  live  with  it  by  day  and  dark, 
to  battle  at  every  step  in  a  sucking  swamp, 
and  sleep  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  caked  and 
smeared  from  hair  to  toes.  The  mud  is 
worse  than  any  frost ;  there  can  be  no 
stampiug  to  drive  away  the  insidious  creep 


FIGHTING    THE    MUD    AT    THE    EKONT. 
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and  chill  which  presage  a  touch  of  '*  trench 
foot." 

And  if  the  ordeal  is  ghastly  in  daylight, 
what  must  it  be  at  night,  when  the 
monotonous  rain  lashes  the  long  files  of 
men  stumbling  over  the  pave  in  lurid  and 
baffling  blackness  ?  These  men  are  heavily 
laden.  Presently  they  leave  the  so-called 
"  road  "  and  take  to  the  lakes  of  mud.  The 
soft  soil  is  here  incredibly  slippery  and 
holding ;  each  dragging  step  calls  for  a 
violent  effort.  One  lad  stumbles  over  a 
wire  laid  from  the  trench  to  the  sruns.     He 


casting  rock  and  ballast  into  the  perpetual 
looseness,  ploughed  through  by  endless  chains 
of  heavy  wagons. 

Stand  in  the  Grand  Place  of  a  consider- 
able town  and  watch  the  va-et-vient  of  this 
eternal  slush.  Columns  of  marching  men, 
chanting  a  chorus,  plod  along  with  water- 
proof sheets  pulled  w^ell  over  their  heads. 
They  are  covered  with  mud.  So  are  the 
cumbrous  lorries  which  roll  on  for  ever,  it 
seems.  Staff  cars,  hissing  through  the  ruts, 
take  on  the  colour  of  the  road  itself.  Motor 
dispatch-riders  are  grey  and  muddy  bundles 


CUTTING    WOOD    INTO    TLANKS. 

From  an  official  'photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Central  NewK 


goes    down,   and    is    hauled    up,   with   his 
rifle-barrel  choked  and  useless. 

Imagine  a  Sahara  of  mud  instead  of  sand, 
with  a  maze  of  ditches  which  seem  to  drain 
the  water,  and  are  surely  the  unlikeliest 
dwellings  for  millions  of  civilised  men.  The 
villages  have  crumbled  ^way  under  flaming 
impact,  and  where  once  w^ere  woods,  a  few- 
tortured  stumps  stand  forlornly.  It  is  the 
immense'  traffic  of  feet  and  wheels  which 
has  so  churned  this  warring  world  of 
Northern  France,  where  the  whole  nation 
seems  to  be  turned  inside  out  and  mixed 
into  horrible  puddle.  Thousands  of  devoted 
men  in  khaki   try  to   maintain   the   roads, 


shooting  through  the  slush.  Low-lying 
cottages  are  splashed  to  the  roof,  and  the 
London  'bus  lumbers  past  with  thick  streams 
of  slime  spurting  from  every  wheel. 

This  depressing  factor  has  long  been 
resolutely  fought,  and,  now  that  we  have 
won  the  ridges  and  high  ground,  our  trenches 
are  not  the  drear  infernos  that  they  were. 
Not  for  nothing  did  the  far-sighted  German 
flx  upon  the  high  places  of  Northern  France, 
from  which  the  waters  ran  to  the  plains 
below.  And  the  puddly  trench  put  the 
Army  below  to  the  gravest  disadvantage. 
Men  might  wattle  and  hurdle  the  sides,  or 
throw   planks    and    logs   on   the   quagmire 
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flooi',  as  well  as  brushwood  and  barrels  and 
piles.  Yet  the  mud  remained  ;  it  grew 
thicker  and  more  glutinous,  until  it  was 
difficult  to  crawl  through,  much  less  "get 
a  move  on  "  in  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
angry  sergeant. 

The  charcoal  brazier  and  the  rum  ration, 
skin  coats  and  creature  comforts  of  every 
kind— these  made  icy  weather  bearable. 
But  for  a  long  time  the  mud  was  a  problem 
beyond     all    engineering.       Motor    pumps 


Sawmills  were  set  up  and  timber  cut  for 
a  whole  world  of  trenches  and  incidental 
comforts  like  furniture  and  shelves.  This 
saved  shipping  tonnage — a  serious  considera- 
tion in  these  times. 

New  trenches  were  now  on  higher  ground, 
won  from  the  Germans.  Some  of  them 
were  paved  with  bricks  from  the  ruined 
villages.  Boarded  floors  were  also  installed, 
as  well  as  panelled  sides  and  trench 
plumbing  on  a  scale  never  atteijipted  before. 


TAKING    UP    A    TIIENCH    SUlTOllT    THHUUOH    A    COMMUNICATION     TIIKNCH. 

Fro7n  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  L.N.  A. 


brought  surcease  for  a  night,  but  the  next 
rain  renewed  the  misery  and  added  more  to  it. 
Gradually  the  worst  of  the  mud  nightmare 
passed  away,  though  what  remain-s — and 
must  always  remain — is  bad  enough.  It 
was  not  enough  to  send  out  shiploads  and 
trainloads  of  "  duck  boards "  and  trench 
flooring.  Soon  the  French  Government 
made  over  whole  forests  to  our  Staffs.  Here 
negro  and  Maori  woodmen  were  soon  installed, 
often  under  Australian  and  Canadian  lumber 
experts,       Trees     were     felled     wholesale. 


New  and  powerful  systems  of  pumping 
replaced  the  old  sporadic  efforts,  and  a 
supply  of  clean,  pure  water  Avas  brought  in 
pipes  from  sources  miles  away  to  men  who 
loved  a  wash  as  much  as  they  loved  their 
dinner. 

Next  came  the  issue  of  trench  waders  or 
india-rubber  boots,  drawn  thigh-high  over 
stockings  to  match.  All  this  is  but  part 
of  our  Army  hygiene,  backed  with  a  lavish 
outlay  of  public  money,  which  puts  the 
welfare   of   our   soldiers   first,  and   all   else 


FOOTBOAKDS    FOK    THE    TKEXCHES    IN    WINTER. 

From  an.  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  '*  Topical' 


subordinate  to  it.  And  following  upon  the 
well-drained  and  wood  or  brick-paved  trench 
came  the  new  Nissen  hut,  the  invention  of  a 
Canadian  Engineer  officer,  who  thought  it 
out  last  year  in  a  rare  hour  of  leisure.  But 
then  our  officers  are  for  ever  concerned  with 
the  comfort  of  their  men. 

The  Nissen  hut  is  portable  and  cheap, 
warm  and  dry,  the  ideal  of  all  seasons.  It 
is  now  used  in  tens  of  thousands,  and  each 
hut  will  house  twenty-four  men.  It  has  no 
walls,  being  a  simple  arch  of  corrugated  iron. 
The  thing  is  ordered  like  a  garden  chair, 
and  four  soldiers  can  rig  it  up  in  a  morning 


with  one  tool — the  Army  spanner.  .The 
rest  is  "  up  to  "  the  handyman,  the  lad  of  the 
Pioneer  squad,  who  is  navvy  and  scavenger, 
stone-breaker  and  porter,  first-aid  assistant 
and  washer-up,  carpenter  and  cook,  decorator, 
electrician,  and,  upholsterer.  '*  On  a  scratch 
lot  of  tools,"  he  will  tell  you  reminiscently — 
"no  overalls,  a  toy  plane,  and  a  sixpenny- 
ha'penny  hammer." 

That  handyman's  labour  is  above  all  price, 
ensuring,  as  it  does,  the  maximum  of  comfort 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  campaigns.  Mud 
there  must  always  be,  of  course,  and  night 
and   day   trials  of  ^  the   trench   in   no   way 


TAKING     TRENCH     BOARI>S     TO    THE    TRENCHES. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  l)y  Alfieri. 
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connected  with  tbn  enemy,  bufc  never  again 
need  our  lads  do  their  ''  three  days  con- 
tinuous "  in  soak-pits  of  dreadful  slime, 
whilst  the  wag  of  the  platoon  scribbles 
"  Instructions  to  Submarine  Commanders  " 
for  the  regimental  newspaper.  ''There  are 
heights  of  courage,"  as  my  friend  the 
surgeon-major  remarked,  "  summits  of  valour 
which  in  this  simoon  of  slaughter  seem  to 
appear  to  surpass  all  normal  laws.  But  there 
are  also  depths  of  valour — sheer,  long-drawn 
miracles  of  endurance,  whicli  are  in  many 


ways  still  more  amazing.  My  hero  is  the 
stick-in-the-mud,  the  lad  who  was  gay  in 
that  morass  of  madness  which  swallowed 
up  the  German  airman  when  he  crashed 
down  from  the  rainy  clouds.  No  armoured 
Paladin  ever  faced  what  "the  British  soldier 
faces  to-day  in  this  War,  no  Crusader,  no 
picked  champion  of  the  Homeric  fray.  I've 
followed  Tommy  from  Le  Cateau  to  the 
Messines  Ridge,  and  I  maintain  there  is 
something  in  tiie  man  which  is  entirely 
unquenchable." 


Photo  by] 
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PAVING  A    TRENCH  WITH  BOARDS. 


YOU  WHO   COME  AFTER  THEM. 

By   AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 

Y^OU  who  come  after  them,  you  shall  have  reaping: 

Ease  for  the  pain  they  bore,  joy  since  they  sighed; 
For  the  long  watch  they  kept,  you  shall  have  sleeping ; 
You  shall  live  greatly  because  they  have  died. 


You  who  come  after  them,  you  shall  have  duty: 
Pledge  of  your  waking  hour,  dream  of  your  rest: 
You  shall  give  back  to  men  gladness  and  beauty; 
You  shall  keep  holy  what  they  have  confest. 


(You  shall  make  gift  to  them,  you  who  come  after. 
For  the  grim  fields  they  fought,  fields  you  have  tilled ; 
They  shall  have  part  in  your  kingdom  of  laughter: 
They  shall  have  part  In  the  temples  you  build.) 


You  who  come  after  them— what  shall  dissever 

Love  from  the  deeds  they  did,  youth  from  their  youth  ? 

You  shall  remember  for  ever  and  ever. 

You  shall  remember  in  gladness  and  truth. 


ja  |# 
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THE   ODD 
ESCAPADE 

By  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE 

Illustrated  by  J.   R.  Skelton 


ILL  NEYISON  was 
known  to  all  York- 
shire,  and  far 
beyond  the  borders 
of  that  wide,  good 
county,  as  a  knight- 
efrant  of  the  high- 
ways. Gently  born, 
gay,  courageous, 
resolute,  he  might 
have  reached  fame 
by  any  track  he  chose  to  take,  and  have 
found  fame's  reward  tedious  beyond  behef. 
Instinct  had  led  him  to  the  choice  of  his 
true  profession — that  of  the  road — the  road 
that  stretched  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  out  and  over  to  the  gallant  lands  of 
high  romance. 

To  wait  at  a  road  corner,  with  the 
moonlight  sending  dappled  light  and  shadow 
through  the  young  spring  leafage — to  hear 
the  faint  pit-a-pat  of  hoofs  from  far-off 
riders,  who  might  be  gentry  with  full 
pockets,  or  farmer-folk,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  good-night  and  no  more  asked,  save  a 
good-night  in  return — the  adventure  of  it 
all  sufficed  a  heart  alive  with  courage  and 
the  need  for  hazard. 

Tlie  world  to  Nevison  was  a  big  affair, 
made  up  of  sky  and  open  roads  and  weather. 
He  pitied  men  prisoned  in  the  towns,  as  he 
pitied  horses  on  the  highway  dragging  loads 
too  heavy  for  them.  The  doctors  he  knew 
in  York,  the  attorneys,  the  clergy  he  had 
known  before  he  outraged  the  outer  decencies 
of  conduct — they  were  all  hindered  by  some 
need  or  other.  Patients  must  be  humoured. 
Clients  in  fear  of  the  law  must  be  treated 
suavely,  though  their  record  was  rotten  as 
an  apple  fallen  to  ground  and  left, to  mildew 
there. 

For   himself,  Nevison  had  no  such  ties. 


He  needed  no  man's  help  to  make  a  living. 
His  own  wants  were  few.  A  good  horse, 
clothes  and  linen  of  the  best,  food,  good 
hquor,  and  clean  lodging  when  the  night's 
sport  was  over — he  was  fastidious  in  these 
matters.  For  the  rest,  he  cared  nothing  at 
all  for  hoarding  gold.  The  night,  with  its 
spoils,  was  enough  for  him  ;  and  the  morrow, 
when  he  had  had  his  fill  of  sleep,  found  him 
succouring  sundry  pensioners  of  his,  who 
would  have  missed  bite  and  sup  if  he  had 
chanced  to  fail  them. 

The  folk  of  Yorkshire  take  no  man  at  his 
own  valuation.  They  judge  him  as  they 
judge  the  points  of  a  horse  or  the  look  of 
farmland  when  the  crops  appear.  And 
Nevison — the  man  with  known  record,  open 
as  the  roads  he  followed — was  dear  to  them 
beyond  behef.  Never  a  woman  had  taken 
less  than  courtesy  from  him,  and  many  had 
been  succoured  in  their  peril  from  greasy 
footpads  of  the  highway.  There  were 
diverting  ventures  by  the  score,  that  had 
helped  dinner-tables  in  York,  and  Pontef  ract, 
and  throughout  the  county,  to  see  life's 
zest  glow  in  the  ruby  of  the  wine  they  drank. 
There  was  knowledge,  too,  that  in  the  sordid 
places  of  the  towns,  in  the  wayside  cottages 
of  village  folk,  "Will  Nevison  had  come 
always  with  money  to  give,  but  often  with 
a  dearer  gift — -the  risk  of  his  own  life  while 
riding  on  these  daylight  errands.  There 
had  been  times,  too,  when  he  had  found  the 
plague  rampant  in  some  house  he  entered, 
and  had  foregone  a  night's  adventure  on  the 
highway,  lest  courage  and  good  humour 
should  be  wanting  to  the  sufferers. 

Wherever  stout-hearted  men  forgathered, 
and  asked  for  something  that  redeemed  the 
usual  day  from  drab  monotony,  they  thought 
of  Nevison,  as  they  thought  of  throstles  in 
the  spring,  singing  the  world  up  to  joy  in 
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hazard.  He  loved  the  children,  too,  so  that 
they  looked  for  his  corning  ;  and  dogs  and 
horses  cared  for  him  as  if  he  were  one  of 
their  own  tribe. 

Nevison  had  enemies — the  rich  folk  he 
robbed,  the  louts  infesting  the  high-roads 
like  a  scourge,  who  had  taken  cracked  heads 
from  his  pistol-butt,  the  authorities  whose 
sense  of  dignity  was  greater  than  their 
humour.  The  Sheriff  himself,  as  it  chanced, 
had  less  of  the  salt  of  humour  in  his  veins 
than  most  men,  and  Nevison's  astounding 
freedom  to  ride  where  he  listed,  like  the 
wind,  had  grown  to  be  a  daily  insult  to  his 
self-importance. 

Phil  Overdale,  too,  was  a  thorn  in  his 
side.  The  man  was  likeable,  but  poor  and 
of  a  roving  habit.  The  family  was  w^ell 
enough — older  by  two  centuries  of  gentility 
than  the  Sheriff's — but  poor  as  a  Stubble- 
field  after  the  corn  is  garnered.  If 
Overdale  had  not  chosen  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  daughter,  and  she  with  him,  all 
would  have  been  simple.  As  it  was,  he  had 
to  ask  Phil  to  dine,  and  sup,  and  what  not, 
knowing  that  his  marriage  plans  were  going 
all  awry. 

The  Sheriff,  like  many  rich  men,  was  a 
miser,  loving  guineas  and  the  men  who  had 
them  in  good  plenty  ;  but  he  loved  also, 
with  an  odd,  unhumorous  passion,  those 
whose  ancestry  was  longer  than  his  own.  So 
his  great  ambition,  nursed  for  years,  was  to 
see  his  daughter  mated  to  some  wealthy 
nobleman  or  other. 

To-night,  however,  as  they  supped  together 
—he  and  Madge  and  Overdale — after  a 
long  day  after  hounds,  the  Sheriff  was 
consumed  by  a  wrath  that  mastered  him 
completely  and  overrode  ambition  and  all 
else. 

"  I  put  it  lo  you,  Phil,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  rogue  Nevison  has  had  rope  enough. 
It  is  time  we  shortened  it  for  him." 

"  What's  amiss  with  him,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Overdale.  "  He  was  once  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  would  be  still,  if  he  happened  to  keep 
usual  hours.  Fm  asleep  after  hunting, 
just  as  he  begins  to  wake  for  his  own 
tally-ho." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  lad  !  There's  no  sport 
about  robbing  wayfaring  men  who  hold 
their  hands  up  at  first  sight  of  a  pistol- butt." 

Madge,  bigger  of  heart  and  mind  than 
ner  father,  broke  into  outright  praise  of 
Nevison — told  of  the  courage  he  had  shown 
in  face  of  odds,  spoke  of  those,  lowly  and 
gently  born  alike,  who  knew  him  for  a  man. 

**  You're  in  love,  child,  and  glamour  all 


men's  escapades.  Pass  the  wine  again,  Phil, 
when  you've  done  with  it.  D'ye  know 
Nevison's  last  extravagance  ?  Mr.  Justice 
Reddhiough  comes  from  York  Assizes  in  his 
coach.  A  bully  of  a  fellow,  Reddhiough,  I 
own,  but  he  stands  for  the  Law.  It  seems 
he  carried  his  loathing  of  all  footpads  to 
extremes  last  week,  when  a  poor,  crippled 
lout  was  sentenced  for  robbery  on  the 
highway." 

'*  C/h,  yes,"  said  Phil  Overdale,  with  quick 
challenge.  "  The  lad  had  no  strength  to  rob 
any  man,  but  the  true  thief  left  him  to  pay 
toll.  All  York  knows  the  story,  and,  by 
your  leave,  knows  Reddhiough  for  the  worst 
judge  that  ever  came  into  the  city." 

"So  Nevison  thinks,  it  seems,"  said  the 
Sheriff  drily.  "  He  waited  for  Reddhiough  on 
the  highway  yesterday,  sent  his  postillions 
flying  helter-skelter,  dragged  out  the  judge 
and  tried  him  for  his  life.  Nevison  is 
quick-witted,  I  own.  He  knew  the  judge's 
private  record — asked  him  what  right  he 
had  to  send  better  men  than  himself  to  the 
cart- tail  and  the  rope " 

The  Sheriff  halted,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
unseemly  merriment  that  was  conquering 
him,  so  Overdale  took  on  the  tale. 

"  And  the  judge  blustered,  sir,  till  Nevison 
checked  him.  'Prisoner  at  the  Bar,'  said 
Will,  njimicking  Reddhiough's  judicial  voice 
to  a  nicety,  '  cease  your  whining.  It  ill 
becomes  a  man  with  your  record  to  go  in 
this  mood  to  the  awful  gallows  and  the  rope 
that  waits  for  you.' " 

"  How  did  the  tale  get  about  so  quickly  ?" 
asked  the  Sheriff. 

"  Oh,  a  company  of  roysterers  was  riding 
home— Jack  Fordyce,  and  Slingsby,  and 
young  Davenant— and  they  were  all  for 
succouring  the  wayfarer,  until  they  heard 
his  voice  and  knew  him  for  Mr.  Justice 
Reddhiough.  Then  they  looked  on  at  the 
comedy,  and  would  have  laughed  till  their 
sides  ached,  if  they  had  not  feared  to 
interrupt  it  all.  Will  Nevison  brought  out 
a  length  of  rope  and  adjusted  it  nicely  to  a 
tree-branch,  by  help  of  the  moon's  light. 
Then  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the  horsemen, 
knew  from  the  look  of  them  that  they  were 
friendly,  and  addressed  them  with  portentous 
gravity." 

Old  port  was  finding  the  deep  well  where 
the  Sheriff's  humour  lay.  "  Out  on  you  for 
a  mischievous  lad,  laughing  at  your  betters  ! 
Still,  you  may  go  on,  Phil." 

"  It  must  hav^.  been  droll  beyond  belief, 
sir.  I'm  only  sorry  I  did  not  share  that 
revelling  of  Fordyce's  and  Slingsby's — and 
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Davenanfc,  too,  always  has  the  luck.  What 
does  Will  Nevisou  do  but  turn  to  them  with 
a  grave  bow  and  thank  the  three  of  them 
for  coming.  '  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen,' 
says  Will.  *I  need  witnesses  to  the  grave 
business  here  in  hand.  A  judge — a  very 
bad  judge — one  whose  life  will  not  bear 
investigation,  once  his  wig  is  off,  has  been 
tried  for  his  life  and  condemned.  I  can 
only  recall  one  name  in  history  that  has  so 
soiled  the  fine  record  of  the  Bench— that 
of  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  loved  to  hang  men 
as  a  fox  loves  to  murder  lambs.'  Oh,  I 
can  hear  Will's  voice,  sir,  and  his  perfect 
gravity." 

"  Fill  your  glass,  lad,  and  go  on.  We're 
within  closed  doors  here,  and  I've  been 
longing  to  hear  more  than  the  meagre  news 
I  had  of  the  adventure." 

''  Nevison  told  them  his  name,  asked  them 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  execution  soon  to  be 
in  progress,  and  to  spread  word  throughout 
Yorkshire  that  one  highwayman  had  got  the 
better  of  the  judge.  '  It  is  all  gt  little  hasty 
and  informal,  gentlemen,'  said  Will,  '  and  I 
must  needs  be  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
judge,  and  hangman,  all  in  one.  A  busy 
evening's  work,  but  pleasant.'  So  then  he 
made  a  noose  in  the  rope  dangling  from  the 
sycamore  branch,  *  and  forced  Judge^  Redd- 
hiough  toward  it  till  his  bullock  neck  was 
tickled  by  the  rope.  Then  Slingsby  rode 
forward  quickly  and  put  a  hand  on  Will's 
shoulder,  ai^d  bade  him  cease,  because  Judge 
Reddhiough  was  like  to  die  of  fear  before 
the  jest  of  it  all  reached  his  dull  under- 
standing. So  then  Nevison  glanced  at 
Reddhiough's  face,  and  left  him  and  got  to 
horse.  '  Tell  them  in  York,  gentlemen,'  he 
said,  '  that  the  judge  has  the  voice  of  a  bull 
until  an  adversary  meets  him  by  the  way 
and  plucks  his  lily  liver  out  of  him.  Tell 
them  in  York  that,  after  to-night's  comedy, 
there'll  be  one  judge  the  less,  and  a  better 
in  his  place.  York  will  see  to  that.'  And 
so  he  rode  out  through  the  moonlight,  like 
a  prince  of  revellers  who  knew  his  power  to 
shake  the  town  with  laughter." 

The  Sheriff  was  struggling  with  the 
natural  man  in  him,  that  applauded  Nevison. 
"  Reddhiough  will  gb  to  another  circuit,  of 
course — killed  by  ridicule  in  Yorkshire — 
and  not  one  of  us  will  miss  him.  The 
whole  tale  is  diverting,  Phil,  if  it  were  not 
for  my  dignity.  You  see  how  it  goes  with 
me  ?  The  greater  the  insult  to  the  judge, 
the  bigger  need  for  me  to  capture  Nevison. 
They'll  ask  nothing  less  from  the  High 
Sheriff." 


"  It's  a  big  task,  sir — this  of  hunting  a 
man*  loved  by  a  whole  county.  He  can 
hide  where  he  wills,  like  a  Dacre  hen  in  a 
field  of  mowing  grass,  and  you  hear  him 
talking  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
meadow,  but  can  never  capture  him." 
'  "  That  is  just  superstition.  A  man  with 
keen  wits  and  courage  could  pit  them 
against  Nevison's  and  hunt  the  rascal  out. 
xind  the  man  I  should  choose  for  that 
errand  would  be  a  hot  young  lover  —  if 
there  are  any  such  left  in  these  lackadaisical 
times." 

The  Sheriff  glanced  from  Overdale  to  his 
daughter  with  raillery  and  challenge. 

"By  your  leave,  sir,  there  are  two  left," 
Phil  answered  sharply,  "  and  they  share  your 
hospitality  at  the  moment." 

"  Oh,  I'm  aware  of  that.  Each  new  moon 
or  so  you  ask  me  for  this  girl  of  mine — 
moonshine  and  lovers  went  ever  in  company 
— and  I  tell  you  to  go  win  your  spurs. 
You  can  win  them,  Phil,  if  you  hunt  out 
this  fox  of  the  roads  for  me,  and  take  him 
quickly." 

Phil  Overdale  glanced  at  the  Sheriff  with 
a  quick  and  happy  laugh.  ''You  pledge 
your  word  to  that,  sir  ?  " 

"If  my  daughter  is  of  the  same  mind 
still." 

Madge,  with  the  same  quick  laughter,  rose 
from  table  and  went  and  put  her  hands  into 
Overdale's.  "  Till  the  end  of  the  journey — 
till  the  end  of  all  journeys — your  daughter 
is  content." 

"  I  may  rue  it  afterwards,"  said  the  Sheriff 
by  and  by,  "  but  we'd  best  seal  the  bargain 
with  another  bottle,  Phil.  The  judge's 
dignity  is  lost,  but  mine  may  well  be  saved. 
I  tell  you,  one  man  can  do  more  to  lay  this 
rascal  by  the  heels  than  a  whole  band  of  the 
fools  they  name  Sheriff's  officers.  x\nd,  of 
course,  I  shall  be  a  little  sorry.  Nevison 
undoubtedly  must  be  hanged,  and  his  tarred 
body  set  swinging  at  some  cross-roads  for  a 
warning  ;  but  we  shall  miss  his  quips,  though 
it  seems  to  me,  somehow,  that  the  very  chains 
he  hangs  in  will  find  some  jest  or  other  from 
the  wind  that  rocks  them." 

Overdale  w^as  no  new  recruit  to  the  merits 
of  good  port,  but  even  he  was  astonished 
that  wine  had  found  grace  to  dissolve 
the  Sheriff's  dignity  and  strait-laced,  dull 
futility.  Under  all  his  absurdities,  it  seemed, 
the  man  had  a  warm  liking  for  Nevison, 
a  detestation  of  Judge  Reddhiough,  and  a 
sportsman's  heart. 

"  Best  get  about  your  business,  Phil,"  said 
the  Sheriff,  when  they  had  finished  the  bottle. 
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"  I'll  g-o  tell  them  to  bring  your  horse,  and 
leave  this  girl  of  mine  to  '^giva  you  God- 
speed. Nevisoii  has  put  me  in  a  rare  good 
humour.  If  it  had  been  anyone  but  Mr, 
Justice  Keddhiough,  the  jest  would  have  lost 


till  he  forced  me  to  bring  a  led  horse  and  a 
ladder  to  your  window." 

*'And  you  were  full  of  scruples  about 
that,  though,  dear,  you  knew  I  would 
go    to    kirk    with    you—even   ta  Gretna's 


i'^^^^pS^ 


"  'Till  the  end  of  the  journey.'" 

half  its  salt ;  but  it  will  lose  all  its  salt  if  you  rough-and-ready    kirk  — by    Avliatever    road 

fail  to  capture  this  same  Nevison  for  me,  and  you  chose." 

so  I  warn  you."                           '  He  stood  looking  down  at  her  from  his 

"Luck  is  in,  Madge,"  laughed  Overdale,  big,    loose-built    height.     "You    love    me, 

won  as -they  were  alone.     "It  seemed  the  child." 

Sherifip  was  for  ever  going  to  sa    '  No  '  to  us,  *'  Yes  but  what  else  'r     I  told  you  so,  iu 
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the  long  and  the  long  ago.  That  is — is 
settled,  surely.  And  now  you're  laughing  at 
me,  and  I  feel  like  a  schoolgirl  who  does  not 
know  the  world  at  all,  and  wears  her  heart 
on  her  sleeve.  Phil,  I  care  so  much — so 
much  !     Will  you  not  nnderstand  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand.  That  was  why  I 
laughed,  child — from  sheer  joy  in  life." 

"  And  you  promise  to  succeed  where  father 
says  you  must  not  fail  ?  Phil,  I  may  tease 
you  for  your  scruples,  but  they — they  are 
mine  somehow.  YouVe  been  welcome  here — 
shared  bread  and  wine  and  salt  with  us 
— and  feel  it  would  be  robbery  to  bring  your 
led  horse  to  the  window." 

Then  suddenly  Overdale  put  masterful, 
strong  arms  about  her.  "  Scruples  would  go 
down  wind,  Madge,  if  there  were  no  other 
way  of  claiming  you.  You're  mine — not 
his." 

"  Yes,  but  he  shared  bread  and  wine  and 
salt  with  me  before  I  knew  all  that  a  father's 
giving  means.  Would  it  have  been  nothing 
to  me,  Phil,  to  ride  out  by  stealth  and  leave 
him  flouted  and  ashamed  ?  " 

A  stillness  came  about  them.  Until  now 
their  wooing  had  been  in  April's  guidance — 
light  showers,  and  sunlight  that  was  frolic, 
and  all  the  world  a  roundelay.  But  at  last 
the  deeps  were  stirred.  Closer  and  closer 
round  them  came  the  bonds  of  that 
impalpable,  strong  silence  which  in  itself 
was  betrothal.  Scruples,  and  steadfast  caring, 
and  need  to  journey  out  some  day,  hand  in 
leal  hand — they  were  following  the  great 
adventure,  and  each  knew  the  other  shared  it. 

"  You'll  not  fail  to  take  Nevison  ?  "  she 
asked  at  last.  ,  • 

"I  couldn't,  child.  You  would  not  let 
me." 

Madge  lifted  her  head  with  eager  pride. 
"  Would  I  let  my  man  fail  ?  The  world 
would  end,  dear — the  world  would  end — just 
that." 

Overdale,  when  he  rode  out  into  the 
December  night — a  touch  of  frost  in  the 
quiet  air,  and  a  full  moon  riding  over  the 
tree-tops — had  only  one  desire.  To  capture 
Nevison,  who  had  eluded  all  pursuit  for 
years,  promised  a  gay  hunting-time,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  was  Madge.  Nevison's  usual 
haunts  were  known  to  him,  by  many  by- 
ways of  the  country  gossip  that  was  his  to 
listen  to  whenever  he  cared  to  hear. 

The  tang  of  the  frost-sweet  air  got  into 
Phil's  veins  as  he  rode.  His  strength  to 
meet  Nevison  in  single  combat  grew  big  as 
the  starry  sky  above  him.  Nevison  had 
been  a  friend  long  since.     True  ;  but  he  was 


now  a  thing  impersonal,  to  be  hurried  to  the 
gallows  as  the  price  the  Sheriff  asked  for 
Madge. 

He  had  not  ridden  three  miles  before 
disquiet  came.  Nevison  had  been  a  friend. 
He  remembered  the  man's  buoyancy,  his 
eager  zest  in  taking  a  purse  or  succouring 
lame  folk — saw  his  stubborn  jaw  and  the 
fists  ready  for  combat,  when  in  their  school 
days  he  confronted  any  sort  of  bully.  And 
now  he  was  asked  to  take  him — for  a  price. 

Thil  Overdale,  with  all  his  easy-going 
faults,  had  suffered  through  his  lifetime  from 
an  ailment  known  as  old  gentility.  Hot- 
headed passions,  love  of  liberty — all  the  pack 
of  troubles  that  a  man  carries  day  by  day 
upon  his  shoulders — were  dwarfed,  somehow, 
by  this  quiet,  insistent  call  of  the  thing  he 
must  not  do.  What  luck  would  go  to  his 
bridal  if  his  groomsman  were  Will  Nevison, 
,  his  tarred  body  swinging  to  nip  of  the  cross- 
roads' wintry  spite  ? 

Little  by  little  it  grew  plain  that  he  could 
not  do  this  thing  ;  and  the  horse  he  rode 
glanced  backward,  wondering  at  the  master's 
weak  grip  of  the  reins. 

"We  cannot  do  it,  lad,"  said  Overdale, 
knowing  his  horse  understood  human  speech 
by  now.  "  We've  just  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  Nevison,  we  two." 

Yet  he  had  pledged  his  word — to  Madge 
and  the  Sheriff  both — that  he  would  go 
through  with  the  venture.  It  seemed  a 
hopeless  tangle,  and  he  rode  gloomily  enough 
over  the  next  league  of  uphill,  twisting 
highway.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  when  he 
drew  rein  to  give  his  horse  a  breather, 
he  encountered  a  wayfarer  who  was  letting 
his  own  nag  drink  sparingly  at  the  well-spring 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  roadway.  Overdale, 
by  instinct,  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  holster, 
and  bade  the  stranger  turn  about  and  say  if 
he  w^ere  honest  man  or  rogue.  And  then  he 
recognised  a  comrade. 

"  A  bit  of  both,  like  most  of  us,"  said  the 
other,  after  a  glance  at  the  new-comer's 
face  ;  "  but  they  shall  never  say  of  me  that 
I'm  guilty  of  what  my  horse  is  doing  at  the 
moment — drinking  water.  The  Sheriff  and 
all  his  men  may  lead  Jack  Fordyce  to  the 
well,  but  they  cannot  make  him  drink." 

Half  his  trouble  seemed  to  leave  Overdale, 
as  he  heard  Jack's  big,  lusty  merriment. 
"  You,  Fordyce  ?  I'm  in  search  of  Nevison, 
and  fancied  I'd  captured  him  at  the  first 
venture." 

"A  fairly  lucky  guess,  for  I  parted  with 
him  not  an  hour  since  at  '  The  Pig  and 
Whistle'  yonder.     But  you'll  not  interrupt 
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me,  by  your  leave.  Vm  ripe  Avitli  claret, 
Phil,  and  therefore  ablg  to  talk  wisely  and 
at  large.  Water  is  good  for  horses  and  the 
wayside  flowers,  but  it  is  not  good  for  man. 
Man,  you  will  admit,  has  a  constitution  made 
for  nobler  things — the  ruby  that  makes  old 
life  young  again." 

"A  good  sermon,  Fordyce — the  finest  I 
ever  listened  to.  But  meanwhile  Fm 
pledged  to  capture  Nevison." 

"  For  a  wager  ?  Best  count  it  lost  already. 
When  somebody  puts  salt  on  a  moor  bird's 
tail,  or  casts  a  fly  that  will  tempt  the  old 
trout  under  Deepdale  Brig,  you  might  have 
a  chance  of  snaring  Nevison.  As  it  is,  Phil, 
count  your  money  lost,  and  ride  home  to 
diink  a  bumper  with  me." 

'*^It's  a  wager  of  a  kind  you'd  never 
understand.  I'm  pledged  to  follow  it  till 
I  win  or  drop." 

So  then  Fordyce  knew  the  Sheriff's  daughter 
was  concerned  in  this.  The  light  of  young, 
keen  resolve  showed  in  Phil's  eyes,  and  there 
was  a  gay  content  about  him,  as  if  all  hazards 
were  well  worth  the  while. 

"  You're  more  in  earnest  than  I  fancied," 
said  Fordyce  sharply.  "  D'ye  know  what  all 
York  would  think  of  the  man  w^ho  brought 
Nevison  and  the  hangman  into  company  ? 
Fm  carrying  wine — a  plenty  of  it — but  you 
sober  me." 

Overdale  winced  as  if  the  other  had  touched 
him  with  his  riding- whip.  All  that  he  had 
told  himself  since  leaving  the  Sheriff — the 
shame  that  would  be  his  for  life,  if  he  bought 
Madge  at  the  price  of  blood — it  was  all 
sharper  and  more  clear,  now  that  another 
had  shown  what  he  thought  of  the  adventure. 

"You're  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea,"  said  the  older  man  gruffly,  "  and 
there's  no  w-orse  place  for  any  likeable,  good 
youngster.  But  there's  always  a  road  out ; 
that's  where  the  luck  of  this  old,  teasy  world 
holds  good.  Now,  listen  to  me.  Undoubtedly 
I'm  not  quite  sober  yet.  I'm  thick-headed 
as  a  bullock  when  the  wine  is  out,  but  find 
myself  still  nimble-witted.  The  Sheriff  has 
been  like  a  madman  since  this  last  jest  of 
Nevison's — has  been  heard  to  say  that  he'd 
give  half  his  riches  as  the  price  of  poor 
Will's  neck.  And  his  daughter — nay,  Phil, 
you  needn't  seek  a  duel  with  me,  just  because 
her  name  crosses  my  soiled  old  lips — his 
daughter  goes  in  and  out  among,  us,  like 
something — oh,  like  something  better  than 
ourselves^" 

"She  does,"  said  Overdale,  with  quick, 
happy  challenge. 

"  And  she's  w^orth  winm'ng.     Tell  me  your 


wager,  lad,  and  all  the  way  of  it.  I've  spent 
half  a  lifetime  in  dodging  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea,  and  know  something  of 
the  traffic." 

Overdale  understood,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  how  clean  this  roysterer  had  kept 
his  heart  through  many  muddy  wayfarings — 
knew,  too,  the  grasp  of  a  friendly  hand 
reaching  out  to  his  young,  heady  youth.  So 
he  told  the  Avay  of  it— his  headlong  zeal  to 
take  Nevison,  his  repentance  of  a  promise 
made.  And,  as  he  talked,  humour  began  to 
creep  about  Fordyce's  big,  good-tempered 
mouth  and  spread  to  the  criss-cross  lines  and 
wrinkles  of  his  face. 

"  If  you  are  pleased  to  make  a  jest  of  it," 
snapped  the  other,  "  I'm  entirely  at  your 
service,  here  and  now." 

"  Pleased  to  make  a  jest  of  it  ?  No  young 
heroics,  lad,  by  your  leave.  Make  a  jest  of 
it  ?  One  that  will  set  old  York  rocking 
with  laughter  before  to-morrow  is  out.  I 
tell  you,  I'm  most  happily  unsober  still,  for 
my  wits  are  racing." 

Little  by  little  he  unfolded  the  mad 
exploit,  chuckling  like  a  schoolboy  as  each 
detail  of  the  plan  fitted  nicely  into  place. 
And  afterwards  he  got  to  horse  and  rode 
due  east,  leaving  Overdale  to  trot  westward 
to  "  The  Pig  and  Whistle  "  tavern. 

The  humour  of  it — the  easy  cutting  of 
the  knot  that  had  tangled  honour  and  his 
high  caring  for  the  Sherift*'s  daughter — 
were  with  Phil  when  he  drew  rein  at  the 
tavern  and  gave  his  horse  into  the  ostler's 
keeping,  and  stepped  across  the  sanded 
threshold. 

The  host  came  bustling  to  meet  him. 
"  You,  Mr.  Overdale  ?  Step  in,  and  welcome. 
A  friend  of  yours  rode  out  not  long  since, 
and  there's  another  friend  indoors  that  will 
be  glad  to  see  you."    ^ 

"  Why,  yes,  I  met  Mr.  Fordyce  on  the 
road,  and  he  told  me  that  one  ive  Imow  is 
here." 

"  He  is,  and  has  kept  my  old  ribs  cracking 
with  laughter  for  the  past  half-hour.  There 
are  judges,  sir " 

"There  are,"  agreed  the  other  drily. 
"  Bring  up  a  couple  of  bottles  of  your  best, 
and  we'll  drink  confusion  to  them." 

"  And  there  are  great  gentry  in  the  land, 
but  there's  only  one  Will  Nevison.  We 
should  miss  him,  if  he  went,  as  if  the  sun 
forgot  to  shine.  You  know  your  way,  sir, 
to  the  inner  room,  w-hile  I  get  down  to  the 
cellar  ?  " 

Nevison  was  standing  by  the  hearth  as 
Overdale  went  in  and  greeted  him  with  the 
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ease  of  old  coinradesliip.  "  Tin  in  luck 
to-night,  Phil.  A  gossip  with  Fordjce  first, 
and  now  you  step  in — with  a  thirsty  throat, 
I'm  afraid,  as  ahvays.  Where  have  yoii 
been,  this  twelvemonth  past  ?  But  there, 
I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess.  A  word  here 
and  a  whisper  there — and,  Phil,  I  envy  you, 
if  all  they  say  be  true.  To  be  wanning  the 
White  Rose  of  York " 

"  The  White  Rose  is  in  the  losing  or  the 
winning  to-night, , Will/'  broke  in  the  other, 
with  a  quiet  smile  ;  "  but  there's  a  lialf-hour 
to  spare,  if  you'll  share  it  with  me.  I  want 
to  hear  more  of  this  robbing  of  the  judge." 

When  the  host  had  bustled  in  and  out 
again,  and  their  glasses  w^ere  filled,  Nevison 
picked  up  his  mask,  that  was  lying  on  the 
table.  "It  tickled  the  ribs  of  me,  Phil, 
and  will  do  till  I  die.  His  judgeship  there 
in  front  of  the  noose  he  had  sent  many  a 
better  man  to — his  own  past  life  brought 
home  to  him  by  your  servant,  promoted  to 
be  counsel  for  the  prosecution — it  had  the 
true  salt  of  humo  r,  to  my  thinking. 
Heigho!"  he  added  by  and  by,  dangling 
the  mask  between  his  wine-glass  and  the 
candlelight.  "There  might  have  been 
wedlock  for  me,  Phil,  and  home  and  bairns 
and  gillyflowers,  but  the  call  of  the  road 
was  stronger." 

They  drank  their  wine,  and  chatted  easily 
of  old  days  and  new  ;  and  Overdale  had  no 
thought,  save  of  mirth  and  well-being,  until 
he  glanced  at  the  grave  old  clock  in  the 
corner.  Even  now  there  was  only  the 
shadow  of  a  compunction  that  he  could 
not  understand. 

He  glanced  at  Nevison's  pistols,  laid 
carelessly  on  the  table,  and  whipped  out 
his  own.  "  I  have  joined  the  side  of  law 
and  order  since  we  met,  a  year  ago,"  he 
said,  with  sudden  sharpness. 

"A  good  enough  jest,  Phil,  till  you're 
tired  of  it,  though  it's  only  an  echo  of  my 
own  w'hen  I  encountered  the  judge  at  the 
road-corner." 

By  slow  degrees  Overdale  convinced  the 
other  that  he  was  in  grim  and  serious  earnest. 
He  told  him  of  the  Sheriff's  bargain,  of  his 
willingness  to  rid  tlie  country  of  a  scoundrel. 
He  was  hard,  convincing,  callous. 

"  So  the  Rose  of  York  has  pledged  herself 
to  you  1 "  said  Nevison,  conquering  some 
sickness  of  heart  before  his  temper  broke. 
"  A  man  who  takes  the  hand  of  friendship, 
drinks  wine  with  me —the  friend  I  trusted — 
he  sells  me  when  the  big  temptation  comes. 
And,  Phil,  I've  cared  for  you  ! " 

For  a  moment  Phil  wavered.     The  man's 


accusation  was  so  forthright  and  seemed  so 
true.  Then,  far  up  the  frosty  road  outside, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs. 

"You're  the  price  of  happiness  for  me," 
he  said. 

"  Then  Heaven  help  the  Sheriff's  daughter, 
say  I,  though  your  pistol-muzzle  covers  me." 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  drew  nearer,  and 
presently  there  was  an  uproar  round  about 
the  tavern  front.  A  burly  man  pressed 
forward  and  asked  the  host  if  Overdale 
was  here.  And  when  the  landlord,  from 
instinctive  hatred  of  all  Sheriff's  officers, 
made  denial,  he  found  his  left  ear  tweaked 
with  sharp  persuasion. 

"We  know  he's  here,  and  I've  a  half- 
dozen  men  outside.  Best  yield  wdth  a  good 
grace,  fellow." 

The  iron  entered  into  Nevison's  soul  as 
he  saw  the  bluff  officer  of  law  enter  and 
salute  Phil  Overdale.  This  was  all  pre- 
arranged, it  seemed,  in  cold  blood.  If 
wooing  of  the  White  Rose  of  York  had  done 
this  for  Phil,  then  he  thanked  God — he, 
Will  Nevison — that  he  had  chosen  love  of 
the  road  instead  of  meaner  issues. 

It  was  all  swift  in  the  doing — Pliil's 
orders  that  the  officer  should  sign  a  warrant 
that  the  prisoner,  Nevison,  had  been  taken 
by  himself,  and  w^ould  soon  be  on  the  way  to 
York  Gaol — that  one  of  his  troopers  outside 
should  ride  at  once  to  the  Sheriff  with  the 
message. 

"The  prisoner  is  in  your  hands  now, 
officer,"  said  Overdale,  "and  it  is  time  I  got 
to  horse.  I'm  taking  this  trophy  of  the 
chase  with  me,  Will,  to  nail  up  at  home 
among  other  foxes'  heads,"  he  added,  picking 
up  the  mask  that  Will  had  dropped. 

Through  the  sick  journey  out  to  York 
that  followed,  Nevison  feared  not  at  all  the 
gallows  near  ahead,  but  his  heart  failed  him, 
as  it  did  always,  W'hen  treachery  of  friend 
to  friend  confronted  him.  He  had  loved 
Overdale  with  quick  and  happy  caring  for 
his  pluck,  his  honesty,  his  young,  fine  out- 
look on  the  world.  And  nowi  The  Rose 
of  York— the  maiden,  dainty  to  her  finger- 
tips, wliose  memory  had  kept  him  company 
on  many  lonely  byways,  and  helped  him  to 
show  courtesy  and  borrowed  charm — she  was 
to  marry  such  as  Overdale,  who  sold  his 
comrade  to  the  gallows. 

As  they  neared  Tow  ton  Field,  they  came 
to  a  lonely  place  of  firs,  Nevison  and  the  six 
men  guarding  this  prisoner  of  importance. 
A  little,  frosty  wind  sobbed  through  the 
branches,  and  owls  were  hooting  as  they 
searched  for  prey. 


"The  iron  eutcred  into  Nevisou's  soul  as  he  saw  the  bluff  officer  of  hiw  cuter  and  salute  Phil  Overdale." 
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"  A  nice  snug  corner  for  a  gallows,  Will 
Nevison,"  chuckled  the  Sheriff's  officer. 
"Creak  o'  the  chains  would  be  music  to 
those  of  jour  trade  when  they  waited  here 
to  rob  the  coach." 

"  I'd  rather  hang  gallows  high,"  said  the 
prisoner,  with  bitter,  cold  contempt,  "than 
be  alive  with  Mr.  Overdale's  foul  record. 
He  has  undergone  the  process  known  as 
reformation,  has  he  ?  Then  let  me  end  my 
days  a  sinner." 

From  the  shadowed  left  hand  of  the  road 
three  masked  horsemen  rode  quietly  into 
the  moonlight  with  a  shout  of  "  Stand  and 
deliver  !  "  And  just  as  the  Sheriff's  men  were 
snatching  their  pistols,  a  second  shout  came 
from  the  right.  Masked  horsemen  rode  to 
meet  them,  too,  in  front,  and  others  closed 
in  from  the  rear.  The  wood  seemed  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  merry-andrew  fair,  attended 
by  all  the  ride-by-nights  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Sheriff's  men  fought  well  enough, 
but  were  overborne  soon  as  they  had  fired 
their  pistols  and  had  used  the  butt-ends 
afterwards  with  some  success. 

"  Yf  hat  d'ye  need  ?  "  growled  the  officer. 
"  l!^ot  guineas,  maybe.  They  pay  our  sort  to 
risk  their  lives  for  silver,  and  little  of  that." 

"We  need  only  Will  Nevison,"  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  wayfarers.  "You  can  go 
free,  with  a  warning — that  the  next  time 
you  try  to  take  Will  to  York  Gaol,  there'll 
be  two  men  of  his  trade  to  meet  you  for 
every  one  you  see  to-night.  He's  well  liked 
along  the  road." 

When  the  Sheriff's  men  had  gone,  there 
was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  hooting 
owds,  the  scamper  of  four-footed  things 
among  the  undergrowth.  Nevison  was 
bewildered  by  the  uproar,  breaking  so 
sharply  into  his  thoughts  of  treachery  and 
gallows.  Then  a  voice  bade  all  masks  be 
thrown  aside,  and  Will  looked  from  face 
to  face  of  the  crowded  roadway,  lit  by  the 
moon's  radiance,  and  saw  many  friends 
among  them. 

"  Jack  Fordyce,  at  your  service,"  said  the 
leader,  drawing  his  horse  close  to  Nevison's. 
"  D'ye  think  you're  to  invent  all  the  jests  in 
Christendom,  lad  Nevison  ?  I  met  a  doleful 
lover — Phil  Overdale,  by  name — and  he  told 
me  a  weary  sort  of  ballad-tale,  all  made  up 
of  his  love  for  the  Rose  of  York,  and  how 
he  could  win  her  at  the  price  of  your  life, 
and  how  he  dared  not  touch  her  with  a 
blood-guilty  hand.     He  was  fine,  Neyison. 


I  assure  you  he  was  fine — had  all  the  sweet 
madness  of  a  poet  on  his  tongue." 

"The  Sheriff's  daughter  has  that  gift 
with  men,"  said  Nevison,  as  if  he  threw  a 
challenge  to  the  whole  company.  "She 
makes  gardens  out  of  stubborn  soil." 

"  Oh,  we're  all  her  knights  and  true 
lovers",  Nevison.  But  this  jest  will  break  me, 
if  you  will  not  listen.  Overdale  tells  me,  * 
with  a  face  as  long  as  his  story,  that  he  can 
win  the  Rose  by  sending  your  happy-go-lucky 
body  to  the  gallows.  But  by  and  by  I  find 
that  he  is  only  pledged  to  capture  you.  So, 
being  reasonably  full  of  claret,  as  is  one's 
duty,  I  asked  if  there  was  any  promise  not 
to  rescue  you  in  due  season.  When  he  told 
me  there  was  none,  I  laughed  incontinently, 
and  so  did  he.  There  was  a  great  supper- 
party  at  Davenant's,  I  remembered — he's 
here,  and  fancies  any  man  can  really  come 
of  age  when  he's  twenty-one — and  I^sent 
Overdale  to  capture  you,  while  I  rode  over 
to  that  supper,  and  found  thirty-and-three 
gentlemen  forgathered.  So  I  rounded  them 
up,  for  rescue  at  the  appointed  place." 

Nevison  was  surly  for  a  moment.  He 
remembered  his  wasted  heartache  because  a 
friend  had  sold  him  for  a  price — rebelled 
because  Phil  Overdale  had  carried  the  affair 
with  a  mountebank's  gravity.  And  then  the 
humour  of  it  took  him  unawares. 

"  Christendom  would  grow  stale  if  there 
were  only  my  jests  to  feed  it.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen."  Then  his  voice  broke,  for  the 
man's  heart  was  tender  as  a  child's.  "  You 
could  not  know,  friends,  how — how  I  care 
for  young  Phil  Overdale.  And  now  that 
doubt  is  lifted  from  me." 

Overdale  himself  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  dangling  a  mask  in  his  hand.  "  You 
doubted  me,"  he  said.  "Will,  you  should 
have  guessed  I  was  no  Judas;  and  here's 
the  mask  I  borrowed." 

"Oh,  quit  that  prancing  lover's  mood  of 
yours,"  laughed  Nevison.  "  You  played  the 
part  finely,  lad,  and  York  shall  know  the 
jest  before  the  night  is  out." 

"No,  by  your  leave,"  Phil  answered 
gravely.  "The  Sheriff  is  father  to  the 
White  Rose — he  must  be  spared  the  jest." 

So  York  knew  nothing  of  it  for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day,  till  Nevison  vowed  that 
good  wine  had  been  kept  long  enough  in 
bottle,  and  must  be  shared  by  all  the  town. 
And  laughter  spread  and  rippled  from  end 
to  end  of  the  good  county. 
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ELL,  of  course,  if 
you  and  Kate  ask 
me  for  my  candid 
opinion,  I  think 
you  are  absolute 
fools  to  con- 
template getting 
married.  What 
does  your  salary  at 
the  'bank  amount 
to,  Tom  ?  Why, 
barely  two  hundred  a  year,  and  Kate  has 
her  own  little  income  of  fifty  pounds.  That 
comes  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  told. 
Absurd  ! " 

Montague  Lester  laid  down  the  law  in 
his  usual  calm,  authoritative  fashion,  but  for 
once  his  younger  brother  failed  to  agree 
with  him,  and  as  for  Kate  Martin,  she  shook 
her  head  and  laughed  merrily. 

"  What  a  wet  blanket  you  are,  Montague  ! 
As  if  heaps  and  heaps  of  bank  clerks  haven't 
married  on  Tom's  salary — ah,  and  on  less  !  " 
She  was  a  nice-looking,  dark-haired  girl, 
but  she  could  not  compare  with  her  sister 
for  beauty,  for  Rhoda  Martin  was  really 
lovely,  a  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  blonde  ; 
and  it  was  Rhoda  to  whom  Montague 
addressed  his  next  remark.  The  four  young 
people  were  all  lunching  together  at  a  cheap 
little  restaurant  leading  out  of  the  Strand. 
It  w^as  Saturday  afternoon,  and  they  were^ 
going  to  a  matinee  afterwards.  They" 
belonged  to  the  same  suburb— they  had 
grown  up  side  by  side. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Ehoda  ?  Don't  you 
think  that  Kate  and  Tom  will  be  taking 
a  great  risk  if  they  marry  on  such  a  small 
income  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  wiser  if 
they  waited  for  a  few  more  years  ?  " 

Montague  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
as  he  spoke.  He  was  a  very  clever  young 
man,  and  he  knew  it.     He  worked  for  a  great 


publishing  house,  and  was  the  sub-editor 
of  a  small  weekly  paper,  but  he  was 
expecting  shortly  to  be  given  a  paper  to  edit. 
He  was  lean  in  his  build,  his  features  were 
very  clearly  cut,  and  he  was  clean-shaven  ; 
he  had  dark  eyes  and  black  hair.'  Some 
people  thought  him  handsome,  and,  until 
he  began  to  talk,  he  was  often  taken  for 
an  American. 

Rhoda  gave  a  soft  little  laugh.  She 
worked  for  the  same  firm  as  Montague,  but 
her  position  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  his. 
She  was  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  women's 
papers  thjit  the  house  published,  but  it 
was  not  likely  she  would  attain  any  more 
important  position  for  many  a  day. 
She  was  very  ambitious,  though,  and 
possessed  brains,  but  it  was  her  beauty  she 
trusted  in. 

"  I  absolutely  agree  with  you  ;  I  think  it 
is  too  silly  of  Kate  and  Tom."  Rhoda 
helped  herself  to  some  more  gooseberry 
tart,  then  she  turned  to  her  sister.  "  You 
are  so  "coili  for  table  at  home,  Kate,  so 
awfully  comfortable.  You  have  the  fifty 
pounds  a  year  that  dear  mother  left  us, 
and  then  you  make  about  another  pound  a 
week  with  your  black-and-white  work,  and 
father  has  only  let  you  contribute  a  very 
small  sum  to  household  expenses,  so  you 
have  quite  seventy  pounds  to  spend  merely 
on  your  clothes  and  amusements.  You 
won't  have  all  that  money  to  play  with  when 
you  are  married,  and  you  and  (Tom  won't 
be  able  to  live  in  the  same  style  that  we 
do  at  home.  You'll  have  to  start  your 
married  lite  in  a  poky  little  villa,  and  it 
will  be  all  you  can  do  to  manage  to  keep 
a  servant." 

Kate  smiled — she  had  a  very  bright,  happy 
smile.  She  glanced  at  Tom  Lester,  who  was 
sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  Tom  smiled  back. 
Tom  was   a  great   contrast   to   his  brother 
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in  every  way.  He  was  much  bigger  in 
build,  and  he  was  as  fair  as  Montague  was 
dark.  His  features  were  not  really  so  good 
as  his  brother's,  and  he  cultivated  an 
incipient  moustache. 

"  Tom  and  I  don't  mind  having  to  live 
in  a  poky  little  villa  in  the  very  least ;  we 
are  prepared  to  start  very  simply,  I  can 
assure  you,  Rhoda.  What  we  don't  want 
to  do  is  to  have  to  wait  years  for  each 
other.  A  long  engagement  is  a  cruel 
thing." 

"  Kate's  quite  right,"  Tom  interrupted. 
"  Why  should  we  waste  the  best  years  of  our 
life  waiting  for  each  other  ?  We  happen  to 
be  in  love,  you  see." 

He  sought  and  found  Kate's  hand  under 
the  table  and  pressed  it  fondly.  But  Rhoda 
and  Montague  shook  their  heads,  and  felt 
very  sensible  and  worldly-wise.  They  would 
never  act  so  foolishly,  they  thought ;  they 
would  not  dream  of  marrying  on  nothing 
a  year.  They  were  going  to  make  a  success 
of  their  lives — a  great  success — they  intended 
to  be  guided  by  ambition. 

"You  don't  know  how  happy  we  are 
going  to  be."  Kate  gently  disengaged  her 
hand  from  Tom's  and  drew  on  her  gloves. 
"  Look  here,  time's  getting  on,  and  we  ought 
to  be  making  a  start  for  the  theatre.  I  don't 
like  to  miss  the  beginning  of  a  play." 

''  Why  don't  you  two  go  on  ahead  ? " 
Montague  suggested.  "  Rhoda  wants  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  so  do  I.     We'll  follow  on." 

The  little  party  of  four  broke  up,  and  Tom 
and  Kate  hurried  away,  he  taking  her 
arm  witli  a  sHghtly  protective  air  as  they 
left  the  restaurant.  Montague  and  Rhoda 
were  left  alone.  They  dallied  over  their 
coffee  and  gazed  at  each  other  dreamily. 
Montague  told  himself  what  a  lovely  girl 
Rhoda  was,  and  Rhoda  silently  admired 
Montague  They  were  deep  in  love,  had 
they  only  known  it,  but  they  preferred  to 
think  otherwise. 

"  They'll  get  married  ;  they'll  not  take  the 
least  notice  of  anything  we  say,  Rhoda. 
They'll  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure." 

Montague  lit  a  cigarette,  and  Rhoda  began 
to  pull  on  her  gloves.  She  took  much 
longer  over  the  task  than  her  sister  had 
done.  She  made  great  play  with  her  fingers 
and  her  slim  wrists.  Montague  watched  her, 
fascinated. 

"  Yes,  Tom  and  Kate  have  quite  made  up 
their  minds.  It's  frightfully  foolish  of  them, 
I  think ;  I  wouldn't  marry  on  twopence- 
halfpenny  a  year,  myself." 

Rhoda  rose  from  the  table.     She  was   a 


very  tall,  slim  girl,  and  she  looked  taller 
than  ever  this  afternoon  in  her  neat  grey 
tailored  suit.  Montague's  heart  suddenly 
gave  a  queer,  silly  bound — he  wished  he  was  a 
rich  man,  really  rich.  For  what  a  beautiful 
bride  Rhoda  would  make  !  How  she  would 
grace  a  fine  house !  Why,  she  would  look 
like  a  young  queen  driving  about  in  a  motor- 
car— the  car  a  rich  husband  could  give 
her — and  wouldn't  she  set  off  diamonds 
and  furs  ? 

"  I  wish  I'd  made  my  fortune,  Rhoda.  I 
shall  be  a  wealthy  man  presently — I've 
promised  myself  thatr— but  I'd  give  something 
to  be  a  man  of  means  to-day." 

He  helped  her  throw  her  feather  boa  over 
her  shoulders — she  wore  no  collar  ;  her  coat 
was  cut  away  from  her  firm  young  throat — 
and  as  Montague's  fingers  touched  Rhoda's, 
he  trembled  a  little.     She  trembled,  too. 

"Suppose  you  were  a  rich  man,  what 
w^ould  you  do  straight  -away,  Montague  ? 
Buy  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  or  would  Carlton 
House  Terrace  suit  you  better  ?  " 

"  Which  would  be  your  fancy  ?  It  would 
all  depend  upon  that." 

She  flushed,  a  flush  that  stained  her  skin 
rose-red  from  throat  to  brow.  Then  she 
laughed,  but  her  laughter  sounded  rather 
strained. 

"  I  should  vote  for  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
The  view  is  great  there.  Besides",  I  think 
those  houses  have  a  curious  dignity  of  their 
own — they  breathe  the  air  of  Westminster." 

She  turned  as  though  to  leave  the  little 
restaurant,  but  Montague  put  an  arresting 
liand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Rhoda  ;  the 
first  scene  in  the  play  is  pure  piffle.  I  want 
to  ask  you  something." 

She  sat  down  again,  breathing  rather 
quickly.  Of  her  great  beauty  there  could 
be  no  question — hers  was  the  exquisite 
fairness  that  was  at  once  the  glory  and  the 
undoing  of  Helen  of  Troy-^but  such  beauty 
demanded  its  full  price. 

"  Rhoda,  I  believe,  without  being  unduly 
boastful,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  run  a  house 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  say,  in  another 
twelve  years'  time.  Will  you  wait  for  that 
day  to  come  round  ?  " 

She  started,  the  blood  faded  away  from 
her  face,  leaving  her  deadly  pale,  then 
she  gave  a  little  hunch  of .  her  shapely 
shoulders. 

"I'm  twenty-five  now,  Montague ;  in 
another  twelve  years'  time  I  shall  be  thirty- 
seven — my  best  years  over.  No,  I  couldn't 
promise  to  wait  for  anyone  for  twelve  years. 
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If  I  ever  do  marry,  I  shall   have  married  and   how    suddenly   people— wise,   sensible, 

long  before  that."  practical  people— came  under  the  spell  of 

She  began  to  pull  at  a  button  of  her  glove  ;  the  oldest  and  the  greatest  enchantment ! 

her  heart  was  beating  with  undue  rapidity.  She  pulled   so  hard  at  the   button  that 


As  Torn  sonK'Vvhafi  proudly  ut»nounccd,   it  was  qiiit<^  deUched." 


She  wished  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart  that  Montague  had  not  such  a  great 
attraction  for  her.  She  wondered  if  she  had 
it  hi  her  to  be  as  silly  a  fool  as  her  sister 
Kate.     Oil,  what   a   queer  thing  love    was, 


it  came  off,  and  she  uttered  au  impatient 
exclamation.  "  It  nuist  be  nice  to  have  a, 
maid  to  sew  on  all  one's  glove  buttons.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised,  though,  if  I  had  a  maid 
of  my  own  soon  and  a  big  house,  but   it 
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won't  be  the  dream  house  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace." 

She  was  thinking  of  the  great  attention 
that  Clement  Howard  had  taken  to  paying 
her  lately.  She  did  not  think  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  would  propose  shortly,  and 
why  shouldn't  he  ?  She  possessed  a  face 
that  was  bound  to  bring  her  the  wealth  she 
coveted,  and  her  skin  was  as  white  and 
as  soft  as  milk,  and  her  golden  hair  of 
excellent  fineness — she  was  worth  purchase  ! 

"  You  are  going  to  get  married,  Rhoda  ?  " 

Montague  broke  in  suddenly  upon  her 
reflections.  He  looked  at  her  queerly,  and  his 
voice  had  a  strange  note  in  it.  For  one 
wild,  foolish  moment  the  young  man  had 
almost  felt  inclined  to  follow  his  brother's 
example,  and  ask  Khoda  to  marry  him  right 
away,  and  not  think  of  any  other  fellow, 
only  Montague's  prudence  proved  stronger 
than  his  passion,  and  he  kept  back  the 
words  that  were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  utter. 

"  I  don't  know.  Please  don't  say  anything 
about  it  at  home.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised, 
though." 

*'  The  man  is  rich,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  think  so." 

"  Older  than  yourself  ?  " 

"  Old  enough  to  be  my  father — well  over 
fifty." 

"  And  you  don't  love  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  scrap." 

She  had  the  grace  to  flush  a  little  ;  then 
she  turned  to  Montague  with  a  somewhat 
defiant  air. 

"  Look  here,  Montague,  please  don't 
pretend  to  be  shocked !  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  are  just  as  keen  upon  money 
as  I  am  myself — that  you'd  give  anything 
to  be  rich." 

"  I  wouldn't  sell  myself,  as  you  seem  ready 
to  do." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  amount  of  quiet 
bitterness.     Rhoda's  flush  deepened. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  You  have  sold  yourself 
in  a  sort  of  way  to  the  god  of  Mammon,  for 
you  wouldn't  do  anything  that  might  hinder 
you  getting  on  in  the  world — you  wouldn't 
handicap  yourself  by  making  a  rash,  improvi- 
dent marriage.  You  have  asked  me  to  wait 
twelve  years  for  you,  to  waste  the  whole  of 
my  youth  waiting,  but  you  haven't  asked  me 
to  marry  you  at  once,  as  your  brother  has 
asked  my  sister,  and  you're  making  much 
more  than  Tom  makes." 

She  poured  the  broken,  disconnected 
sentences  out  rapidly,  then  she  suddenly 
paused  to  take  breath. 


Montague  leaned  over  her  chair.  His  face 
looked  very  set  and  rigid,  he  was  yery 
pale. 

"  What  would  be  the  good  of  my  asking 
you  to  marry  me  ?  I  remember  how  you 
laughed  when  Katie  got  engaged  to  Tom 
six  months  ago.  You  told  them  you  thought 
the  engagement  a  great  mistake,  you  shrugged 
your  shoulders  over  love  in  a  cottage,  you 
swore  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  you  to 
marry  a  poor  man." 

Rhoda  began  to  laugh,  but  her  laughter 
sounded  a  little  forced  and  strained. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  have  always 
expressed  the  most  worldly-wise  sentiments. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  of  you  to  credit 
me  with  a  heart.  Only  I  don't  think 
that  you  ought  to  pretend  to  be  shocked  or 
surprised  when  you  learn  that  I  contemplate 
making  a  really  brilliant  marriage.  What 
else  did  you  expect  me  to  do,  if  the  chance 
ever  came  my  way  ?  " 

She  rose,  glancing  up  at  the  clock. 

"  Come  along,  Montague";  we  shall  lose 
the  whole  of  the  first  act  if  you  don't  hurry*. 
Besides,  what  are  we  staying  here  for  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know."  He  gazed  at 
her  irresolutely  for  a  second,  feasting  his 
longing  eyes  upon  the  beauty  that  was  not 
for  him,  wondering,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  rash,  to  be  foolish,  but  always 
failing  in  courage. 

They  walked  out  of  the  restaurant.  Just 
outside  a  flower-girl  was  selling  violets.  She 
held  up  a  great  moist  bunch  of  the  flowers 
as  Rhoda  passed,  and  at  once  the  call  of  the 
Spring  was  in  the  air — the  wonderful  call  of 
the  Spring.  Rhoda  hastened  on,  brushing 
hurriedly  past  the  flower-girl,  but  Montague 
paused  and  bought  a  bunch  of  violets.  He 
wondered  a  little  ruefully  how  soon  it  w^ould 
be  before  some  other  man  would  be  buying 
a  great  shining,  exotic,  bridal  bouquet  for 
Rhoda.  Never  mind,  she  would  wear  his 
violets  this  afternoon. 

She  tucked  the  violets  into  the  belt  of  her 
grey  coat,  but  their  Spring  cry  hurt  her  ;  they 
whispered  of  Spring  dreams  and  Spring 
fancies — they  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Vanity  Fair.  Somehow  her  heart  began  to 
ache,  and  she  felt  weary. 

It  was  hot  in  the  theatre,  but  Kate  and  Tom, 
sitting  close  to  each  other  in  the  dress  circle, 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  play  very  much. 
It  was  a  silly  play,  Rhoda  soon  decided — an 
absurd  musical  comedy  with  a  dairymaid  for 
a  herome.  The  sentimental  ballads  that  the 
dairymaid  and  her  high-born  lover  were 
always  singing  seemed  to  appeal  mightily  to 
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Tom  and  Kate,  but  Elioda  thought  the 
songs  silly  nonsense,  and  Montague,  when 
requested  to  give  his  opinion,  quite  agreed 
with  her. 

"  I  thought  all  this  cheap  sentiment 
w^ouldn't  appeal  to  you,"  she  whispered 
tartly.  "  But  do  look  at  Kate  and  Tom  ;  they 
are  drinking  in  every  word  —  they  are 
actually  enjoying  it." 

"  Ah,  but  they  have  put  on  rose-coloured 
spectacles  for  the  time  being,"  he  retorted. 
"  We  haven't — that  makes  all  the  difference." 

Ehoda  was  glad  when  the  curtain  fell  at 
length  on  the  last  act.  She  w^anted  to  get 
home.  Her  head  ached,  and  Tom  and 
Kate  vaguely  annoyed  her ;  they  looked 
so  absurdly,  so  ridiculously  happy,  merely 
because  they  had  just  settled  to  get  married 
in .  a  month's  time,  to  set  up  house  on  a 
hopelessly  inadequate  income.  Why,  they 
ought  to  be  feeling  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  daring  to  take  such  a  risk,  instead  of 
looking  as  if  the  whole  world  belonged  to 
them  ! 

"  Let  us  be  lordly  and  extravagant  just  for 
once,"  Tom  exclaimed,  on  leaving  the  theatre. 
"  We  will  take  a  taxi  all  the  way  to  Putney — 
we  will  imagine  ourselves  bloated  million- 
aires— for  this  is  really  a  great  occasion. 
Kate  and  I  have  fixed  on  the  date  of  the 
wedding — a  month  to-day — eh,  Kitten  ? — a 
month  to.day  ! " 

He  smiled  radiantly,  just  as  if  he  was 
doing  the  wisest  and  most  sensible  thing  in 
the  w^orld,  and  then  he  hailed  a  passing 
taxicab.  The  address  he  gave  the  driver 
was  not  that  of  the  large,  comfortable  house 
where  Rhoda  and  Kate  lived  with  their 
widowed  father  and  brothers — it  was  quite  a 
different  address  altogether — but  no  one  but 
the  taxi-driver  heard  it. 

Ehoda's  headache  got  very  bad  indeed  as 
the  taxi  made  its  way  down  to  Putney  ;  but 
at  last  she  realised  that  they  were  being 
driven  in  an  unfamiliar  direction.  She 
turned  to  her  future  brother-in-law  rather 
querulously. 

"  Where  on  earth  is  the  driver  taking  us, 
Tom  ?  Did  he  hear  you  give  him  the 
address  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  heard  right  enough,"  Tom 
answered,  a  broad  smile  breaking  over  his 
face.  "  But  we  are  not  driving  straight  to 
York  Lodge,  Rhoda.  We  are  going  to 
Prospect  Villa — that's  the  name  of  the  little 
shanty  that  I  took  on  a  three  years'  lease 
this- morning." 

He  laughed  and  looked  at  Kate,  who 
blushed  like  a  rose.     Rhoda  and  Monta«^ue 


gazed  at  each  other  in  turn  ;  then  Montague 
coughed — a  rather  queer,  dry  cough. 

"  So  we  are  to  inspect  the  future  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Lester— the  nest  for 
the  lovebirds."  He  played  with  his  watch- 
chain.  *'  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  and  the  Kitten 
the  best  of  luck,  old  man.  I — I  expect  you'll 
both  be  awfully  happy  in  your  little  home. 
I'm  sure  you  will." 

"  W^e  mean  to  be,"  Tom  answered  gravely  ; 
"  and  if  troubles  come,  as  troubles  may, 
Kate  and  I  intend  to  struggle  through  all 
right.     Besides,  we  shall  be  together." 

Rhoda  did  not  say  anything,  but  she 
wondered  w^hat  she  would  be  feeling  like  if 
she  were  driving  up  to  the  home  that  she 
hoped  to  share  with  a  man  she  loved. 
Somehow  she  felt  envious  of  Kate  for  a^ 
second — Kate  did  look  so  happy  ! 

The  taxicab  drew  up  outside  Prospect 
Villa.  It  was  just  a  doll's  house  of  a  villa, 
and  stood  in  a  little  garden  of  its  own.  As 
Tom  somewhat  proudly  announced,  it  was 
quite  detached.  He  also  called  the  attention 
of  the  company  to  three  fine  lilac  bushes  in 
the  garden,  and  a  laburnum  tree  covered  with 
yellow  tresses,  and  a  little  pink  may  tree. 

"Kate  won't  lack  flowers,"  he  said. 
"  There  are  some  jolly  rose  trees  in  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there's 
a  small  greenhouse  and  potting-shed." 

Rhoda  looked  at  the  villa.  It  was  very, 
very  tiny.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  envious 
now^  but  Kate  appeared  to  be  as  happy 
as  a  queen  who  is  just  being  shown  her 
kingdoni. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  what  a  dear,  darling  little 
house  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  won't  we  make  a 
lovely  home  of  it !  Won't  the  windows  look 
sweet  when  we  have  put  blinds  and  curtains 
up  !  Open  the  door  and  take  me  straight 
in  !  " 

She  clung  to  Tom's  arm  with  the  prettiest 
grace  in  the  world,  and  her  eyes  glistened 
when  he  drew  a  big  key  out  of  his  pocket 
and  dangled  it  in  front  of  her. 

"  The  key  of  our  home,"  she  whispered — 
"  the  dear  key  of  our  home  !  " 

.  Montague  put  his  hand  upon  lihoda's 
shoulder  ;  his  face  looked  softer  and  more 
gentle  than  she  had  ever  seen  it. 

"  Let  them  go  in  alone,"  he  whispered. 
"  We'll  join  them  presently.  Let  them  go 
in  alone." 

Rhoda's  lips  tightened.  She  watched 
Tom  and  Kate  enter  the  little  doll's  house 
together,  and  she  and  Montague  stood 
outside. 

"  We'll  come  in  later,  old  man,"  Montague 
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shouted  to  his  brother.  "  Show  Kabe  over 
the  domain  first.  Rhoda  and  I  will  explore 
the  garden." 

They  did  not  do  much  exploring,  however. 
They  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  little  patli, 
and  Rhoda  drew  her  feather  stole  tightly 
over  her  shoulders,  for  the  Spring  day  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  air  had  suddenly 
turned  chilly.  It  was  growing  dark,  twilight 
was  softly  descending  on  the  garden,  blurring 
the  outlines  of  the  bushes  and  the  trees.  A 
delicate  haze  seemed  to  hang  over  everything, 
a  dim  gloom. 

The  scent  of  the  lilac  blossom  filled 
the  air,  and  Rhoda's  nostrils  drank  in  the 
perfume.  Once  again  she  felt  the  call  of 
Spring. 

"  Rhoda  " — Montague  touched  her  hand  in 
the  darkness — *'  I  believe  that  Tom  and  Kate 
will  be  quite  happy.  They  don't  want  as 
much  as  we  want,  I  fancy.  Would  you  like 
to  live  in  a  little  villa  like  this  ?  Could  you 
be  happy  here  ?  '' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  I  want  a  big  house, 
many  servants,  all  the  luxuries "^' 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  Was  it  a  breatli 
of  relief  ? 

"  I  thought  so.  No,  we  could  neither  of 
us  be  happy  here."  He  paused  for  a  second  ; 
his  voice  broke  a  little.  "  Dear  old  Tom, 
he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven,  though " 

"  So  is  Kate,"  she  interrupted.  Then 
into  her  voice  crept  a  hungry  note  of 
longing.  "  Oh,  Montague,  I  suppose  they 
are  fools,  but  I  do  envy  them  being  able  to 


be  content  with  so  little.  Are  they  really 
very  foolish,  or  very  wise  ?  " 

Montague's  lips  twisted  into  a  wry  smile. 

"The  wisdom  of  fools,"  he  muttered, 
"  the  wisdom  of  fools  !  " 

One  of  the  windows  of  Prospect  Villa 
opened,  and  Kate  put  out  her  head. 

"  Come  inside,"  she  called  out  triumph- 
antly. *'  It's  too  sweet — I  just  love  every 
room  in  my  home  !  " 

Rhoda  took  Montague's  arm.  Her  hand 
shook  a  httle. 

"AVe  shall  never  have  a  home,  you  and 
I,  Montague,  I  am  afraid,"  she  whispered. 
"  We  shall  dwell  in  state  in  big  houses." 

He  nodded  his  head.  He  was  vaguely 
aware  that  he  would  go  down  to  his  grave 
a  lonely  man,  whilst  Tom  and  Kate 
would  have  their  memory  kept  green  by 
their  children.  He  had  also  a  dim  vision 
of  Rhoda  growing  harder  and  colder  as  the 
years  swept  by — Rhoda  who  cpuld  love  as 
well  as  Kate,  if  she  chose. 

"  Shall  we  give  up  our  big  houses,  and  try 
and  find  a  little  home,  too  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Rhoda  ?  " 

She  choked  down  a  sob  and  she  pressed 
closer  to  him  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
Then  suddenly  she  turned,  and  he  lost  her 
among  the  shadows — she  had  slipped  from 
him  silently.  When,  three  minutes  later, 
they  entered  Prospect  Villa,  there  was  a  hard 
look  on  their  faces.  They  had  nearly  made 
utter  fools  of  themselves — for  one  strange 
second  they  had  fancied  that  the  only  thing 
needful  in  life  was  love. 


NOON. 

lyjOON  flings  her  gorgeous,  golden  mantle  wide, 

*^^     And  life  is  stirred  with  sensuous  delight. 

Man's  heart  beats  strong  with  passions  black  and  white : 

High  thoughts,  low  acts,  humility  and  pride, 

Each  other  jostle.    Walking  side  by  side 

Go  Love  and  Hate,  to  cull  the  bloom  or  blight. 

For  every  man  to  choose  the  wrong  or  right, 

Else  he  but  drifts  upon  a  whirling  tide. 


Life's  buffetings  that  like  an  iron  flail 

Urge  us  to  effort,  not  the  cushioned  ease 

Of  drift  and  purposeless  content,  avail. 

For  man  to  strive,  and  in  the  striving  seia^e 

With  his  whole  soul  the  truth  I     He  will  prevail 

By  just  so  much  as  he  with  Truth  agrees. 

PAUL  DERRICK. 
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OU  will  never  realise 
the  War  until  jou 
are  in  France." 
These  words,spoken 
by  a  soldier,  came 
vividly  to  my 
memory  as  I  stood 
on  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  us 
across  the  sea  to 
our  canteen  work 
for  the  French  Red  Cross.  There  I  saw 
hundreds  of  men  in  khaki  with  life-belts 
buckled  on.  Presently  a  sailor  approached 
and.  gave  me  minute  instructions  as  to 
the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  deck  in  the 
event  of  our  being  torpedoed.  On  reaching 
port  I  saw  transports  crowded  with 
British  troops,  the  streets  swarming  with  our 
Tommies.  The  hotels  were  crammed  to 
overflowing  with  officers  on  their  way  to  the 
Front.  How  different  the  atmosphere  to 
that  in  England  !  In  the  lounge  there 
seemed  an  air  of  depression;  it  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  dim  light  of  the  electric 
lamps,  heavily  shaded  with  brown  paper,  or 
it  may  be  that  these  men  had  just  left  their 
homes  and  dear  ones,  and  were  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  world.  Whatever  the  cause, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  a  few  hours 
could  alter  life's  aspect  to  so  great  an  extent. 
All  through  our  long  journey  we  saw  nothing 
but  signs  of  war.  Soon  we  left  the  khaki 
behind  us  and  became  familiar  with  the 
horizon  bleu  of  the  French  soldier.  Hurrying 
past  fields,  everywhere  we  saw  how  bravely 


France  had  given  her  men,  and  how  equally 
bravely  her  women  had  taken  the  burden  of 
life  on  their  shoulders,  and  were  ploughing 
or  digging  to  keep  the  home  till  their  men 
should  return.  The  oxen  drawing  the  carts. 
Wearing  their  curious  head-dresses  of  black 
leather ;  old  men  in  blue  smocks  leading 
the  patient  beasts  ;  old  women,  bent  and 
feeble,  and  little  children,  all  working  in  the 
fields,  made  a  picture  to  remember. 

It  Avas  night  when  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  an  old  French  town  spoilt  by  the 
modern  architect,  but  at  that  season  of  the 
year  so  wrapped  in  snow  that  we  failed  to  see 
the  ugliness.  A  friendly  gendarme  met  us  on 
our  arrival  and  escorted  us  to  one  hotel 
after  another,  but  everywhere  we  received 
the  same  reply :  ^'Fas  de place;  tout  estrempU 
des  soldats.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
spend  the  night  in  a  railway-carriage  kindly 
offered  by  the  station-master ;  and  after 
having  procured  bread,  cheese,  jam,  and 
wine  from  a  reluctant,  and  sleepy  hotel 
proprietor,  we  made  an  excellent  repast,  in 
spite  of  a  severe  draught  that  played  upon 
us  through  a  broken  window.  We  woke  the 
next  morning  to  find  the  world  shrouded 
in  a  sheet  of  white — deep  snow  everywhere, 
frost  hanging  thick  on  the  trees  and  roofs, 
and  making  the  rough  coats  of  the  soldiers' 
horses  stand  out  like  the  quills  of  "  the 
fretful  porcupine." 

Outside  the  station  were  massed  hundreds 

of  soldiers  of  many  nationalities — Arabs  in 

their  khaki,  with  their  scarlet  fez  ;  Spahis 

in   their  flowing   crimson  cloaks   and   blue 
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underdress,  making  a  gorgeous  picture 
in  the  white  landscape ;  Moroccans  with 
their  yellow  or  white  turbans  crowning 
their  dusky  faces,  mixed  with  the  hazy 
blue  of  the  French  poilu;  and  here  and 
there  were  figures  in  the  old  familiar 
French  uniform  of  the  red  trousers  and  the 
dark-blue  coats.  All  along  the  road  were 
wagons  and  lorries,  soldiers  marching  on 
foot,  soldiei-s  on  horseback,  some  of  the 
latter  in  their  steel  helmets  and  tabards,* 
looking  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  You  could  almost 
imagine  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Field 
of  Agincourt,  and  one  looked  to  see  Harry 
the  Fifth  and  his  retinue,  and  to  hear  the 
words  "God  for  England,  Harry,  and  St. 
George  I " 

The  sleepy  old  town  might  have  been 
stirred  in  the  earlier  days  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  war,  but,  as  the  poilu  says, 
"  Cest  Vhabitude^'  and  now  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants  show  no  interest  in  the  moving 
spectacle,  no  emotion  of  either  pride  or 
sadness.  With  dull  eyes  they  gaze  from 
their  doorways,  or  more  often  continue 
their  business,  scarcely  casting  a  glance  at  the 
brave  fellows,  tired  and  footsore,  tramping, 
tramping,  in  their  heavy  boots  and  heavy 
-helmets,  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to 
heel,  drenched  with  rain  or  snow,  their  eyes 
often  cast  down  ;  but  when  tbey  raise  their 
heads,  one  sees  the  indomitable  courage  in 
their  glance,  and  knows  that,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Frenchman  alive,  he  will  never 
forsake  his  beloved  France.  They  tell  me 
that  when  the  Germans  passed  through  this 
little  town,  on  their  way  to  Paris,  the  order 
was  given  that  no  windows  or  doors  should 
be  shut  day  or  night,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  suspect  the  inhabitants  of  foul  play,  and 
to  show  that  the  French  were  not  afraid.  A 
girl  told  me  that,  as  the  German  soldiers 
marched  by,  a  straggler  called  to  her  :  "  Eies- 
vous  OathoUgue  ?  "  "  Mais^  oui^''  she  replied. 
"  Moi  aussi,''*  said  he  ;  and  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  he  continued :  "  Mon 
pere  et  ma  mere  sont  morts.  J''ai  en  horreur 
de  tuer ;  je  deteste  de  voir  une  telle  miser e,^^ 
.But  she  added:  "  II' etait  jeune,  et  peift-etre 
a-t'il  aime  une  fille  Franqaise^ 

Lines  upon  lines  of  motor-lorries  bring 
up  the  rear,  ambula.nce  wagons,  field- 
kitchens  with  stoves  still  steaming,  the 
pots  and  pans  clinking,  dozens  of  fowls 
clucking  in  their  crates  and  looking  down 
on   the  saucepan   that  is   to  be  their  last 

*  Thet'e  were  after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  tabard, 
but  of  oilskin. 


resting-place,  horses  and  mules  drawing 
their  loads  of  army  stores,  each  cart  looking 
dirtier  than  the  one  before.  This  goes 
on  all  day,  the  long  procession  of  warrworn 
heroes,  so  many  of  whom  are  marching 
to  their  death.  At  times  a  priest  would 
.  head  the  procession,  clothed  in  his  soutane, 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  God's  sign 
of  redemption  on  his  breast.  What  a  picture 
they  made,  these  lofty-browed  priests,  with  the 
light  of  endurance  in  their  eyes,  leading  their 
men  in  the  steps  of  Christ !  They  carry  no 
weapon — just  simple  priests  of  God  followed 
by  their  flock.  It  seemed  to  make  the  s-cene 
all  so  sweet  and  sacrificial,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  give  the  men  the  aspect  of 
Crusaders,  to  make  war  holy.  "These 
soldiers  are  all  saints,"  a  priest  once  said 
to  me,  "  for  what  can  a  man  do  more  than, 
with  no  thought  of  self,  lay  down  his  life  for 
a  great  and  noble  cause  ?  Yes,  no  matter 
what  their  past  has  been,  they  are  all  saints." 
Sometimes,  as  these  weary  fellows  passed  us, 
we  would  hastily  thrust  a  few  cigarettes  into 
their  hands.  It  was  touching  to  see  their 
gratitude,  and  to  hear  their  "  Merci,  madame  ! 
Merci,  camarade ! ''''  as  they  passed  along.  On 
they  would  go,  splashing  through  the  mud, 
cheerily  lighting  their  cigarettes,  and  for 
miles  the  line  of  blue  extended,  until  it 
melted  into  the  grey  haze  of  fog,  and  the 
sound  of  the  band  was  lost  in  the  tramp  of 
feet. 

We  were  placed  in  charge  of  two  canteens 
— one  a  station  canteen,  the  other  a  canteen 
des  eel  opes,  a  ■  kind  of  convalescent  camp, 
where  the  sick  poilus  are  sent  before  returning 
to  the  Front,  and  where  they  remain  about 
thirty-five  days.  Hence  this  kind  of  canteen 
is,  perhaps,  the  more  interesting  of  the  two, 
as  their  length  of  stay  enables  one  to  know 
and  make  friends  with  the  men.  Here  we 
gave  cofiFee,  tea,  and  cooling  drinks  twice  a 
day,  and  cooked  a  simple  regime  of  soup, 
puree,  and  creams  for  the  more  delicate. 
How  grateful  they  were  !  How  gracious  ! 
What  children  over  their  special  food  !  How 
delighted  with  a  new  dish  or  sauce  !  They 
have  little  to  amuse  them  in  these  places, 
and  hail  with  delight  anything  that  brings 
gladness  into  their  lives.  A  little  joke  will 
go  a  long  way,  and  is  repeated  daily,  just  as 
a  story  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  words 
to  little  children.  There  is  generally  a 
recreation  room  attached  to  these  canteens, 
where  one  can  chat  to  the  men  and  they  can 
play  gardes.  Here  they  have  books  and  news- 
papers and  stationery.  A  gramophone  we 
found  invaluable.      Sometimes  a  poilu  will 
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sing  to  the  ^iccompaniment  of  a  concertina, 
and  often  two  or  three  will  throw  themselves 
into  an  impromptu  dance.  Occasionally  a 
Senegalese  warrior  would  give  us  a  taste  of 
his  quaUtj,  his  movements  being  curiously 
ungraceful,  strongly  reminding  one  of  a 
dancing  bear. 

Now,  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
grace  of  cats.  On  one  occasion  two  huge 
men  entertained  us  with  a  species  of  sword- 


set,  these  Senegalese,  suffering  terribly  from 
the  cold,  and  when  I  visited  the  infirmary  I 
would  find  them  in  their  beds,  and  only  a 
black  nose  to  be  seen,  on  w^hich  I  would 
frequently  place  a  big  bul)'s-eye,  a  much- 
loved  delicacy.  Sometimes  wq  had  Chinese 
at  the  depot,  timid, polite  little  men,  mothered, 
as  all  these  races  were,  by  some  big,  hearty 
poilu.  It  was  good  to  see  a  Frenchman,  an 
Arab,  and  a  Senegalese  all  poring  over  one 
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dance.  As  light  as  feathers,  they  twirled 
and  twisted,  and  ended  in  a  beautiful  posture 
symbolical  of  defeat  and  victory.  Now  and 
then  a  poilu,  once  a  professional  vocalist, 
would  come  forward  and  enthral  the  men 
by  singing.  They  love  music,  and  would  sit 
for  hours  listening.  Sometimes  a  Senegalese 
would  sing  little  tuneless  snatches  in  a  high, 
piping  voice — songs  that  had  been  sung  by 
his  race  for  centuries.     They  were  a  lonely 


puzzle,  the  horrors  of  war,  the  pain  and 
the. misery  forgotten,  all  interest  in  life  for 
the  moment  centred  in  making  little  bits  of 
wood  fit  together ;  and  then,  when  it  was 
finished,  how  proudly  they  would  all  bring 
it  to  us,  explaining  the  difficulties,  and  we 
would  show  each  time  a  wondering  interest 
in  their  brilliance  !  How  proud  they]  were 
when  they  won  a  football  match  against  the 
town  !     Grreg-t  introductions  w^ent  on  between 
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the  teams  before  the  game  could  begin. 
They  were  all  arrayed  in  the  splendour  of 
pink  or  yellow  shorts,  variegated  knitted 
caps  with  tassels,  enormous  flannel  binders 
fastened  to  a  gaudy  tie  by  a  safety-pin. 
They  played  so  pluckily,  these  suffering  men, 
and  for  days  after  talked  of  nothing  else. 
Alas,  many  went  to  the  fighting-line  next 
day,  and  fell  to  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

The  poilii,  unlike  our  Tommy,  is  very  apt 
with  his  hands,  and  becomes  quite  skilful  at 
all  kinds  of  handicraft.  They  used  to  bring 
us  little  offerings — a  paper-knife  cut  from 
the  copper  casing  of  a  shell,  a  ring  of  beads 
or  metal,  or  a  briquet 
ornamented  with  a 
German  coin,  all 
most  delicately 
carved,  though  the 
only  tool  they  pos- 
sessed- was  a  common 
pocket-knife. 
Among  the  eclojjes 
we  came  across  a 
wonderful  little 
•Jack  -  of  -  all-  trades. 
His  n  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 
accomplishments  in- 
cluded washing  and 
darning.  One  day 
we  gave  him  some 
socks  to  repair,  and 
the  following  morn- 
ing he  brought  them 
back  in  triumph,  all 
darned  exquisitely^ 
but  in  a  patriotic 
pattern  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  which  he 
proudly  explained 
was  a  souvenir. 

Sad  were  the  days 
when  they  had  to 
leave  for  the  trenches, 
pathetic  the  good-byes.  Often  tears  would 
course  down  their  cheeks,  but  at  the  door 
they  w^ould  turn  with  a  smile  on  their  lips 
and  in  their  eyes  an  undying  courage. 
Sometimes  they  would  show  us  telegrams, 
calling  them  to  a  dying  wife  or  child.  They 
could  not  go,  but  all  they  said  was  :  "  G'est 
impossible — c'est  la  guerre ^ 

One  day  the  officers  took  us  into  the 
Commandant's  office  to  see  a  German  balloon 
which  had  fallen  a  few  miles  off,  while 
strewing  papers  w^arning  the  French  against 
the  treachery  of  the  English.  This  balloon 
had  a  big  candle  placed  in  a  cardboard  funnel 
in  the  centre.    When  this  caudle  burns  dowa 
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to  a  certain  level,  it  sets  fire  to  a  number 
of  strings,  thus  releasing  the  bundles  of 
pamphlets  to  which  they  are  attached.  As 
they  fall,  the  wind  wafts  them  for  miles.  The 
candle  -had  evidently  set  fire  to  the  balloon, 
and  it  came  down  before  its  time  with  its 
heavy  freight  of  slanderous  leaflets  intact. 
But  the  German  knows  little  of  the  love  of 
the  French  for  the  British,  their  trust  and 
admiration.  "At  first,"  said  a  poilu  to  me, 
''  we  thought  you  English  were  slow  and 
useless,  but  soon  we  understood.  We  did 
not  know,  until  the  War,  how  big  the  English 
hearts  were.  Now  we  are  camarades,  and 
many  of  us  have 
fought  by  the  side 
of  the  English.  The 
Tommies  are  very 
rich — they  give  us 
chocolate  and 
cigarettes.  Their 
cigarettes  are  very 
donees,  because  they 
are  s m o k e d  by 
English  ladies.  How 
brave  the  English 
are!  And  the  soldiers 
laugh  all  day.  When 
the  AYar  is  over,  I 
shall  ]ii  a r r y  an 
English  girl.  They 
are  not  so  pretty  as 
the  French,  but  they 
are  gentler  and  more 
caressing." 

They  also  used  to 
tell  us  of  theii 
surprise  that  our 
officers  are  so  big 
and  some  of  our 
Tommies  so  small. 
We  are  equally 
surprised  that  the 
French,  whom  we 
regard  as  small,  are 
such  extraordinarily  fine  men.  One  sees 
magnificent  specimens  of  manhood  with 
herculean  shoulders,  but  these  are  chiefly 
from  the  peasant  class. 

At  our  station  canteen  we  had  to  deal 
entirely  with  the  permissionnaires~i]i2ii  is  to 
say,  the  men  who  were  going  on  or  returning 
from  permission,  or  leave.  Men  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  generally  stay  only  a  few 
hours  or  a  night.  These  canteens,  therefore, 
involve  little  cooking,  merely  the  preparation 
of  soup,  coffee,  and  cooling  drinks.  Here 
we  see  the  poilu  under  less  happy  conditions, 
often  he^trt-sick,   sometimes  illi^     For  ever; 
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one  hears  the  same  cry  :    "  Jo  cherche  mon 
regmenty 

This  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  might  seem, 
for  at  the  time  of  a  big  advance  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  those  returning  from  leave  to 
obtain  at  once  accurate  information  as  to  the 
new  position  their  regiment  has  taken  up. 
This  depression  of  spirits  they  call  cafard. 
Some  of  those  who  are  going  back  to  the 
trenches  suffer  from 
it  acutely.  And 
what  wonder  ?  Tiie 
chevrons  on  the  left 
;arni  tell  us  of  two 
and  a  half  years' 
service ;  those  on 
the  rights  of  the 
number  of  wounds 
they  have  recefved. 
They  have  left  wife 
and  children,  and 
may  never  see  them 
again.  To  me,  one 
of  the  most  pathetic 
sights  was  the  little 
baskets  and  pack- 
ages they  carry. 
With  what  loving 
hands  they  had 
heen  packed !  What 
tears  had  been  shed 
when  the  poor  little 
contents  were  being 
put  together !  Some 
of  these  parcels 
were  simply 
wrapped  in  paper, 
some  neatly  sewn 
together  in  calico 
or  chintz.  I  thiidv 
theonethattouched 
me  most  deeply  was 
that  carried  by  an 
elderly  man,  grey- 
haired  and  scarred. 
The  wrapper  had 
evidently  been  the 
treasured  covering 
of  a  baby's  p^eram- 
bulator.  It  was 
daintily  worked  with  tiny  wool  forget-me- 
uots.  His  package  was  beautifully  secured. 
It  was  neatly  addressed  "  Monsieur  Gaston," 
^*nd  under  the  name,  worked  in  crimson  and 
blue,  was  a  tiny  sacred  heart.  Can  one  not 
imagine  that  parting  ?  Then  what  wonder 
lie  had  cafard? 

But  every  poila  had  not  cafard.      Some 
tiad  irrepressible    spirits,   that  ,eye^   biting 
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frost  or  drenching  rain  could  not  quench. 
■  There  was  one  I  well  remember — a  tangle- 
haired  regular  gamin,  with  a  dirty  white- 
and-tan  terrier.  He  spent  nine  days  in 
searching  for  his  regiment.  Backwards 
and  forwards  he  travelled,  constantly  returning 
to  our  canteen,  undaunted,  always  full  of 
pertness  and  gaiety.  Stripped  to  the  waist, 
he  would  v/ash  at  the  pump  in  the  freezing 
cold  in  full  view 
of  the  canteen,  and 
before  finishing  his 
ablutions,  with  hair 
fxdl  of  soapsuds,  he 
would  rush  up  to 
beg  another  cup 
of  coffee  and  a 
cigarette,  his  dirty 
dog  seeming  to  grin 
with  pride  at  his 
master's  audacity. 
Then  one  day  he 
bade  us  farewell, 
and  held  out  his 
hand  and  his  grimy 
dog's  paw.  ''I 
have  been  wounded 
twice,"  he  said, 
"  and.  the  third  time 
I  shall  not  recover; 
and  when  I  die, 
To  to  will  die,  too. 
So  we  shall  never 
see  our  English 
friends  again,  but 
we  shall  not  forget, 
Toto  and  1.  We 
die  for  La  belle 
France."  And 
shouldering  his 
equipment,  his 
faithful  cur  under 
his  arm,  he  passed 
out  of  the  barrack 
singing  a  popular 
refrain. 

"When  .do  you 
think  the  War  will 
be  over  ? "  Many 
times  a  day  w-ere 
we  asked  this  baffling  question.  We  answer  : 
"  Soon — before  the  winter."  Some  laugh 
scoffingly.  "  Apres  dmx  ans  !  "  ''  JJix 
ans!''  ''Jamais!^'*  "You  Desiree,  what 
do  you  think?  You  are  old— shall  you 
see  the  end  ?  "  And  the  speaker  turns  to 
a  bent  and  aged-looking  man.  "AVe  shall 
none  of  us  see  that,"  replies  Desiree.  '■  Look 
at  me,  ^ladame.      How  old  do  you   think 
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I  am  ?  "  I  hazard  "  fifty,"  thinking  I  might 
more  truthfully  say  "  seventy."  "  I  am 
forty-three,"  says  Desiree ;  "here  is  my 
photograph  taken  before  the  War."  I  see 
the  picture  of  a  fine  upstanding  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  "  I  was  strong  then  ;  I  had  a 
good  home,  a  wife  and  children.  The  Bodies 
have  taken  my  wife  ;  I  do  not  know  the  fate 
of  my  children."  "It  is  the  same  with 
me,"  says  another — "home  gone,  wife  and 
children  gone — c'est  la  guerre !  "  Tears  fall 
down  their  cheeks,  and  we  do  our  best  to 
giwe  them  hope,  saying  the  War  will  cease 
soon,  and  they  will  find  their  loved  ones. 

Often  they  would  bring  their  dogs, 
sometimes  curled  round  their  necks  like 
comforters.  "  This  is  Ninette.  She  was 
born  in  the  trenches — she  is  used  to  la 
misere.  She  is  brave — so  brave  she  never 
fears  the  cannon ;  the  whistle  of '  the 
shell  was  the  first  music  she  ever  heard." 
Another  brought  a  big  black  apaniel,  and  we 
are  told  he  runs  after  the  shells  as  they 
burst,  and  tries  to  retrieve  them.  He  has  not 
succeeded  yet,  but  he  is  like  his  master, 
always  hopeful,  always  full  of  courage.  But 
he,  too,  will  be  killed  some  day.  At  times 
they  would  bring  stray  dogs  they  had  picked 
up  in  a  ruined  and  desert^^d  village.  There 
was  a  black  retriever  whose  master  had 
taught  him  many  tricks.  He  came  to  us 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  poilu's  cap 
on  his  head,  and  put  his  paws  on  our  counter, 
waiting  for  a  bigcuit.  He  carried  his  own 
little  packet  of  pansements  and  his  own  little 
gas-mask,  which  his  master  assured  us  he 
always  fastened  on  his  friend  before  adjusting 
his  own. 

How  desolate  it  all  w^as  in  the  winter 
nights,  with  the  sleet  and  the  snow  and 
the  cutting  wind,  watching  for  the  train 
to  arrive  !  At  last  one  saw  in  the  distance 
the  pale  glimmer  of  the  guard's  lantern,  and 
"fehadowy  figures,  like  a  procession  of  ghosts, 
filing  after  him,  and  through  the  wdnd  and 
storm  one  heard  the  cry  of  the  poilu  going  to 
the  trenches — a  cry  from  a  hundred  throats, 
coming  out  from  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
After  having  passed  through  certain  military 
formalities  at  the  entrance  to  the  canton- 
ment, they  slowly  make  for  the  baraques, 
where  they  can  find  shelter  for  the  night. 
Suddenly  they  catch  sight  of  the  canteen, 
the  window^  wide  open,  a  brightly-burning 
lantern  swinging  from  the  roof.  "  Bu  jus, 
monsieur?''  {Jus  is  the  poilu' s  term  for 
poflfee.)  And  we  hold  out  a  hroc  of  steaming 
poffee.  Quickly  they  gather  round  the 
^indow,  cups  are  hurriedly  extricated  from 


musettes,  and  all  is  life  and  gaiety.  It  is 
w^onderful  what  the  hot  coffee  and  a  few 
cheery  words  will  do.  The  French  are  very 
like  the  Irish — children  withachild's  sympathy 
and  trustfulness,  affectionate,  easily  cast  down, 
easily  cheered,  full  of  courage  and  hope,  with 
,  a  great  power  of  endurance,  and  a  love  for 
their  beautiful  country  which  amounts  to  a 
religion.  Many  and  divers  were  the  requests 
they  made.  They  would  bring  us  their 
equipment  to  take  care  of,  their  coats  to 
mend,  their  Melons  to  be  filled  with  coffee. 
One  would  ask  for  bread  and  cheese,  another 
for  a  bit  of  soap,  another  for  writing-paper 
or  a  piece  of  string.  Often  they  would  want 
to  repay  us  with  little  offerings  from  their 
scanty  packages — a  slice  of  cake  made  by 
the  wife,  a  bit  of  orange,  a  sticky  sweet,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  parcel  was  opened  with 
great  trouble,  and  several  oysters  were  placed 
on  the  counter.  Sometimes  a  man  would 
offer  us  a  fat  snail  found  in  the  forest, 
a  yellow\  horrible-looking  thing,  though 
considered  by  some  Frenchmen  a  great 
delicacy.  Empty  bottles  of  all  sizes  were 
given  to  us  pour  souvenir,  and  frequently 
little  bouquets  of  wild  flowers.  Our  little 
canteen  was  always  gay  with  the  offerings  of 
our  friends  the  poilus.  Many  a  time  a  little 
dilapidated  purse  would  be  pulled  out  and  a 
ragged  note  for  half  a  franc  would  be  tendered 
in  payment.  Once  a  weary,  travel-stained 
soldier  asked  somewhat  brusquely  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  putting  down  two  sous  upon  the 
counter.  ''Qu'est-ce queerest  ?  "  I  asked  He, 
thinking  the  sum  insufficient,  sadly  put  down 
one  sou  more.  "  No,  no,"  I  hurried  to  explain, 
"there  is  nothing  to  pay."  "Coimnent?'' 
replied  he,  in  utter  astonishment.  "  Rien  ? 
Mo7i  Dieu  !  Rien  ?  G'etait  fnon  dernier  sou.'' 
The  poikf,  is  a  great  collector  of  souvenirs ; 
a  little  Union  Jack,  a  button  off  an  uniform, 
anything  English,  is  hailed  with  dehght. 
In  return  he  would  often  press  upon  us  a 
German  cartridge.or  coin  or  button.  Nightly 
there  were  small  wounds  to  dress,  eyes  and 
throats  to  tend.  Great  was  their  belief  in 
our  healing  pow^p.  One  bitterly  cold  night 
stands  out  in  rn]f  remembrance.  A  poilu 
had  come  to  me  in  apparent  pain,  plaintively 
petitioning  that  his  finger  might  be  bound. 
I  brought  him  into  the  canteen,  according 
to  our  usual  custom,  and  gave  him  some 
coffee  and  a  cigarette,  while  I  proceeded  to 
dress  the  wound.  The  hurt  was  so  slight 
J  was  surprised  he  had  mentioned  it.  He, 
evidently  reading  my  thoughts,  answered  : 
^*  There  is  little  the  matter  with  my  finger, 
niadame,  but  I  h^d  cafufd,  and  I  thought,  if 
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this  lady  will  speak  to  me,  I  shall  be  better 
and  take  courage,  and  so  I  told  you  I  was 
suffering.  •  I  was  in  a  hospital  last  year,  and 
an  English  lady  nursed  me.  In  England  the 
men  are  so  strong,  and  the  women  so  gentle." 
As  I  finished  dressing  the  cut,  I  suddenly 
lieard  a  beautiful  tenor  voice.  Looking 
towards  the  window,  I  saw,  standing  full 
in  the  light,  a  bearded  poilii,  of  middle , 
age,  with  head  bared  and  a  crucifix  on  his 
breast.  He  was  singing  an  old  folk-song  of 
Brittany.  "  Who  is  that  ? "  I  asked  my 
patient.  "  Ah,  madame,  that  is  the  most- 
loved  man  in  the  French  Army.     He  has 


What  a  night  to  remember  !  The  men — 
French,  Arabs,  Moroccans— were  massed 
together  under  the  pale  gleam  of  the  lantern, 
pitch  darkness  beyond,  some  sitting  on  the 
barrier,  some  lounging  against  the  hut,  the 
snow  coming  down  in  thick  flakes,  and  only 
the  angry  red  eyes  of  the  engine  glaring 
in  the  distance.  The  glorious  refrain  is  ended, 
the  men  hold  up  their  caps,  and  with  one 
mighty  voice  join  in  the  chorus ;  and, 
listeiing  to  them,  we  know  that  these  brave 
fellows  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
for  their  beloved  Prance,  that  they  deem  life 
nseless  except  to  give. 
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won  more  battles  for  us  than  all  the  generals. 
He  is  no  longer  young,  but  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  his  place  in  the  first  battle- 
line,  and  he  sings  in  the  trenches — mon  Dieu, 
but  he  sings  day  and  night !  He  is  never 
tired.  Wh^n  the  boys  cry  with  cafard, 
he  sings  to  them,  and  then  they  only 
think  of  France  and  victory.  The  Germans 
never  sing  no.w,  and  they  fear  our  friend's 
voice^  f or  he  gives  us  courage.  Madame,  he 
is  a  saint."  I  went  to  the  window  and 
listened.  Song  after  song  he  sang— folk- 
songs, patriotic  songs,  lullabies,  and  tender 
hymns.     He  also  sang  the  "Marseillaise." 


The  song  is  over, and  our  singer  starts  "The 
Hymn  of  Christ,"  a  sweet  and  solemn  chant. 
A  wonderful  stillness  reigns.  As  we  look 
upon  this  group  of  men,  their  uniforms  white 
with  snow,  they  seem  in  very  truth  God's 
angels.  I  give  the  singer  more  coffee  and  a 
little  souvenir  from  England.  He  thanks 
and  blesses  me.  As  the  groups  break  up, 
he  leans  across  the  counter  and  asks  me  : 
"  Madame,  why  are  you  here  ?  Is  it  for  an 
atonement  ?  "  I  explained  to  him,  and  he 
replies  :  "  It  is  a  great  work,  this.  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  sing.  I  was  bad,  so  bad,  before 
the  War.     Then,  when  I  heard  the  evil  of 
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the  enemy,  my  heart  blamed  me.  I  saw  my 
countrymen  dying  for  France,  and  I  feared 
and  told  my  wife,  who  bade  me  come  with 
her  to  early  Mass,  and  God  would  tell  me 
what  to  do.  So  I  went,  and  after  some 
days  I  visited  the  Abbe,  who  told  me  I  must 
live  for  others,  and  the  good  God  would 
forgive  me.  So  I  sing  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  I  sing  always,  and  God  hears  and 
understands.  My  little  son  has  had  his  first 
Communion  ;  he  will  not  live  as  I  lived,  and 
he  will  know  his  father  tried  to  atone.  Did 
you  say  le  bon  Dieu  loves  me  ?  I  thank 
you  for  that.  I  think  He  does  now.  We 
know  there  is  another  life,  aiid  God  will 
forgive." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
lived  perpetually  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  and  sorrow.  Far  from  it.  Often  in 
the  warmer  weather  a  soldier  would  come 
into  the  camp  with  a  concertina  or  some 
other  instrument,  and  would  play  for  the 
men  to  dance.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
these  poilus  in  heavy  boots  and  overcoat, 
their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  their 
shrapnel-dinted  helmets  on  their  heads,  and 
a  great  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  from  the 
forest  stuck  in  their  breasts,  'dancing  for 
hours  beneath  a  blazing  sun,  all  horrors  of 
w^ar  forgotten,  even  their  fatigue.  One  day 
we  saw  a  sohtary  figure  join  in  the  dance,  a 
little  the  worse  for  wine,  or,  as  his  friends 
expressed  it,  "  im  peu  zig-zag,  heducoup  de 
pinardr  This  "  zig-zag  "  had  for  a  partner 
a  log  of  wood,  which  he  hugged  tightly  to 
him  or  trailed  on  the  ground,  much  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  other  dancers.  But 
the  poilu  is  rarely  out  of  temper  with  his 
comrades,  and  takes  little  notice  of  small 
annoyances.  In  spite  of  the  heat  the  dance 
continues  merrily,  till  the  note  of  a  clairon 
summons  them  to  entrain.  Hastily  they 
readjust  their  heavy  equipments  and  bid  us 
adieu.  Some  stop  for  a  hurried  cup  of 
sjoffee  and  a  cigarette.  There  is  much 
shaking  of  hands,  shouts  of  "  Au  revoir  !  " 
"  Bonne  chance  !  "  and  the  gay  little  batch  of 
dancers  join  their  comrades  and  troop  off, 
their  hearts  the  lighter  for  their  simple 
revelries. 

Many  thousands  passed  through  our 
hands,  and  it  was  our  constant  endeavour 
to  keep  them  amused.  "  Ring  quoits " 
became  a  very  popular  pastime.  At  first 
they  were  shy  of  games,  and  we  found  it 
difficult  to  start  them,  but,  once  started,  they 
were  indefatigable.  There  was  keen  com- 
petition for  the  small  prizes  we  offered,  and 
tremendous    excitement    w^hen    the    prize- 


winners were  called  up  to  the  counter  to 
receive  their  rewards. 

One  day  great  excitement  was  aroused  in 
the  little  town  by  the  arrival  of "  a  small 
batch  of  German  prisoners  under  the  escgrt 
of  four  British  Tommies.  These  latter  told 
us  they  were  bound  for  a  town  not  far 
distant,  of  an  unpronounceable  name  and 
not  to  be  found  on  any  map.  It  was  not 
for  several  days  that  the  correct  name  of  the 
town  was  discovered.  In  the  interim,  when 
off  guard,  these  Tommies  spent  most  of 
their  leisure  time  with  us,  and  we  allowed 
them  to  sleep  and  eat  in  the  canteen.  They 
would  generally  pay  us  a  friendly  visit  in 
the  evenings,  and  sitting  round  the  stove, 
smoking  innumerable  cigarettes,  they  would 
spin  us  many  an  interesting  yarn.  They  told 
us  of  brave  bombing  deeds,  of  how  the  Bodies 
threw  our  wounded  on  their  barbed  wire,  of 
the  shooting  of  a  deserter,  of  the  swarms 
of  rats.  They  seemed  immensely  impressed 
by  the  courage  of  a  sentinel  who  faced  a  rat 
for  half  an  hour  without  attempting  to  kill 
it,  for  fear  that  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  might 
alarm  the'  German  listening-post,  which  was 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  "Yes,  Sister, 
that's  right,"  said  the  Tommy — "  faced  a  rat 
for  'arf  an  hour,  'e  did  ;  there's  courage  for 
yer ! "  Here  I  may  observe  that  this 
sentinel  had  by  all  accounts  been  two  years 
daily  facing  death  in  the  trenches !  Truly 
wonderful  is  Tommy's  point  of  view. 

Every  canteen  is  supplied  with  one  or 
two  orderlies  to  do  the  rougher  work,  who 
for  some  reason — generally  ill-health — are 
temporarily  kept  back  from  the  trenches. 
They  are  wonderful  servants  in  their  loyalty 
and  devotion,  taking  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  canteen.  There  was  the 
big  Francois,  who  could  do  anything,  from 
sweeping  a  chimney  to  mending  shoes,  as 
honest  as  the  day,  yet  with  a  fixed  belief 
that  anything  he  could  toucher  from  the 
military  stores  for  our  benefit  was  ours  by 
right.  He  would  anticipate  our  wishes,  and 
before  the  words  were  out  of  our  mouths,  he 
would  finish  our  sentence  for  us.  Then  there 
was  Auguste.  He  would  treat  us  as  a  father 
dealing  with  a  refractory  child.  Shortly  and 
sharply  he  directed  us,  but  dearly  he  loved 
us.  Then  came  Pain,  Jean  Ginette,  and 
Louis.  Louis  of  the  one  eye,  whose  patois 
we  could  never  understand,  was  indefatigable 
while  he  worked,  but  when  the  morning  papers 
arrived,  he  downed  all  tools  and,  ensconcing 
himself  in  a  chair  in  the  recreation  room,  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth,  devoured  the  latest 
news,  regardless  of   the  fact  that  we  were 
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washing  dishes  and  sweeping  floors,  and 
generally  doing  his  work.  But  we  would 
not  have  changed  him  in  any  way,  nor  could 
we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  reprimand  him. 
Then  there  was  Marie,  another  brave  soldier, 
who  each  morning  brought  us  big  bunches 
of  lily  of  the  valley  or  violets,  gathered  from 
the  woods.  The  poilus  used  to  watch  him 
as  he  ground  litre  after  litre  of  coffee  and 
sang  a  refrain  to  the  whirring  of  the  coffee- 
mill.  Others  there  were  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  with  different  personalities, 
proud  to  work  with  Us  Anglais^  sad  to  leave 
us,  as  we  were  to  part  with  them. 

Most  days  we  heard  the  booming  of  the 
heavy  artillery,  which  grew  in  intensity  during 
the  big  advance  in  the  spring.  At  night 
we  used  to  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns  reflected 
in  the  heavens,  a  dull  yellow  haze  stretching 
far,  and  mysteriously  fading  away  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  while  the  distant 
searchlights  played  continuously.  Every 
day  aeroplanes  flew  across  the  sky,  looking 
like  silver  butterflies  against  the  blue. 

For  months  it^has  been  our  privilege  to 
work  among  the  French  soldiers.  Quick 
to  sorrow,  equally  quick  to  joy,  the  poilu  is 
a  most  lovable  type.  Always,  when  I  think 
of  them,  I  shall  see  them  as  they  appeared 
before  us  the  last  evening  we  worked  among 
them.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
which   is  carpeted  with  lily  of   the   valley, 


violets,  anemones,  and  oxlips ;  before  us 
are  masses  of  soldiers,  awaiting  the  hour  of 
their  departure.  Some  are  seated  on  the 
ground,  enjoying  a  simple  repast ;  some  are 
talking  together  as  they  smoke  their  cigarettes; 
others  are  sleeping  upon  a  bed  of  moss  and 
flowers,  their  war-battered  helmets  beside  them. 
They  look  like  figures  of  knights  of  old  carved 
on  tombs.  The  trees  are  whispering  lullabies, 
while  the  branches  seem  to  join  lovingly 
together  to  shelter  the  brave  eyes,  closed 
for  a  time  in  blissful  peace  and  forgetf ulness. 
The  sun  is  dying,  and  the  yellow  light 
shines  through  the  leaves  of  birch  and 
hawthorn  on  the  misty  blue  uniforms,  and 
glints  on  the  tarnished  helmets,  throwing 
fitful  flecks  of  gold  on  the  tired  sleepers' 
faces.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
flowers,  and  far  away  sounds  the  dull 
booming  of  the'  guns,  mingled  with  the 
whirring  of  aeroplanes  above —peace  and 
war.  Farewell,  our  brave  and  faithful 
comrades  !  You  have  taught  us  much. 
We  have  made  many  friends  among  yoii, 
friends  we  shall  always  honour.  We  shall 
never  forget  you,  your  deeds,  nor  your  words. 
For  a  few  months  you  have  allowed  us  to 
see  beneath  the  mask  of  convention,  an 
honour  not  given  to  all.  For  that  we  thank 
you,  and  for  your  patience,  your  trust, 
and  your  friendship  we  shall  ever  hold  you 
dear. 


CHRISTMAS    IN   WAR-TIME. 


A  S  fog  obscures  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
^*'    Spreading  a  pall  of  sadness  overhead, 

\yar,  with  its  frowning  clouds  of  grief  and  dread, 
Has  dimmed  our  mortal  sunshine,  sparing  none, 
Quenching  some  brave  young  lives  scarce  yet  begun. 

Our  light  is  gone,  and  darkness  reigns  instead. 

Can  Christmastide  give  back  to  us  our  dead? 
Undo  the  cruel  wrongs  that  have  been  done? 


Then  through  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  misery 

We  turn  again  to  seek  our  Heavenly  Friend  ; 
And  lo!  the  lights  of  Faith  and  Hope  we  see, 

Twin-lamps  of  Qod,  whose  flames  will  ever  blend: 
And  we,  like  children,  crowd  around  His  knee, 

•*  Emmanuel,  Ood  with  us, "  to  the  end  I 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
AUNT  CHARLOTTE 
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lEUTEN ANT 
WILLIAM  CO- 
VERDALE,  R.N., 

his    eyes   luminous 

with  piety  and  his 

features  free  from 

guile,  rang  the  bell 

of  a  prim  house  in 

Eaton      Oblong. 

The     door     was 

opened  by  an  elderly 

maid,  who  smiled  at  William  in  the  nice  way 

that  nice  women  always  smile  at  sailors. 

"  Good  morning,  Rebecca  !''  said  William. 

"  Good     morning,     Master     William  ! " 

returned  Rebecca. 

"  Is  Aunt  Charlotte  in  ?  " 
"  No,  Master  William.     She  went  out  not 
five  minutes  ago." 

"Ob,  that's  rather  a  felon  blow  ! " 
It  is  difficult  for  a  sailor  to  look  dashed, 
but   William    came   near   to   it.      All  —  or  ^ 
nearly  all — depended  upon  Aunt  Charlotte. 

Rebecca's  elderly  yet  quite  sound  heart 
warmed  with  sympathy. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  like,  where  she's 
gone.  Master  William.     She's  gone  to  call  on 
Mister  Hubert  at  his  office." 
:    "  Oh  !    And  what  w^as  to  be  her  particular 
method  of  transit  ?  " 

"The  'bus,  sir.  She  still  refuses  to  use 
the  carriage  in  war-time,  and  you  know  how 
she  dreads  taxis." 

"  So  do  I,"  repHed  William,  "  especially 
the  clock.  But  the  case  is  urgent — most 
urgent.  Hi  !  Taxi  !  Good-bye  for  the 
moment,  Rebecca,  and  my  best  love  ! " 

As  the  cab  tacked  and  bumped  towards 
the  office  of  his  brother  Hubert — generally 
referred  to  amongst  very  intimate  friends  as 
the  Croesus  Hun — William  reflected  aloud 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dusty  cushions. 


"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  throw  of  my  life. 
I  will  first  of  all  appeal  to  the  better  nature 
of  the  man  Hubert.  I  will  point  out  to  him 
that  he  has  all  the  money,  whereas  I  have 
none.  I  will  further  point  out  to  him  that 
Pansy  and  I  must  certainly  be  made- one 
before  I  return,  on  the  seventh  day,  to  the 
North  Sea.  As  a  final  clincher,  I  will  offer 
to  renounce  all  hopes  of  a  legacy  from  Aunt 
Charlotte  for  the  immediate  gift  of  one 
thou,  sterling.  (What  remains  of  the  thou, 
on  the  seventh  day  aforesaid,  together  with 
certain  allotments  from  my  handsome  pay, 
should  keep  my  wife — my  wife,  begad  ! — in 
average  comfort  until  I  return  bloated  with 
prize-money.) 

"  Should  the  Croesus  Hun  consent,  which 
I  doubt,  well  and  good.  Should  he  refuse, 
which  I  anticipate,  then  out  submarines,  let 
loose  torpedoes  !  In  short,  I  will  'employ 
all  means,  fair  or  Hunnish,  to  queer  his 
pitch  with  Aunt  Charlotte  !  I  have  said 
it!" 

The  Croesus  Hun  smiled  as  William  was 
shown  into  the  private  office.  The  sailor 
had  no  frantic  afiPection  for  his  elder  brother 
at  any  time,  but  he  loathed  him  when  he 
smiled.     'Twas  indeed  a  lip-licking  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  Hubert,  "  more  leave,  I  see. 
Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  how  the 
Grand  Fleet  manages  to  spare  her  best  men 
so  frequently  !  It's  taking  a  grave  risk!" 
(This  was  a  fair  sample  of  Hubert's  humour. 
It  always  gave  the  Lieutenant  a  sensation 
that  recalled  his  first  day  at  sea.) 

"  You  needn't  worry,"  he  retorted.  "  I'm 
going  back  in  a  week.  If  nothing  happens 
before  then,  you  can  still  snore  soundly  in 
your  bed.     Got  a  cigarette  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  you  can't  smoke  it  here. 
I'm  too  busy.     Five,  minutes  is  all  you  get." 

"  Treat  me  as  a  client,"  suggested  William. 
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*'You  couldn't  get  rid   of  a  client  in  five 
miniTtes." 

"  I  can  get  rid  of  anybody  in  the  world  at 
any  moment,"  replied  Hubert. 

"  That's  very  clever." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Would  you  like  to  know 
how  I  do  it  ?  It's  a  secret,  mind.  I  just 
want  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  little 
thino^s  that  lead  to  success  in  this  life." 

"  Go  ahead  !  "  commanded  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Hubert. 

A  shrill  whistle  sounded  somewhere  in  the 
room.  Hubert,  without  leaving  his  chair, 
took  up  a  speaking-tube. 

"Hello?  Yes.  Yes.  Oh!  Ask  him  to 
wait,  will  you  ?  I  particularly  wish  to  see 
him.  Tell  him  I  won't  keep  him  waiting 
more  than  a  minute." 

William,  of  course,  rose.  But  Hubert 
waved  him  back  into  his  chair. 

"No  hurry.  Your  five  minutes  are  not 
up  yet.     Besides,  there's  nobody  there." 

"  Nobody  there  !  But  they  called  you  up 
on  the  tube  ?  " 

"No,  my  boy.  That's  where  you're 
wrong.  The  Eoyal  Navy  hasn't  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  brains  of  this  Empire." 

"  But  the  whistle  !  You  couldn't  blow 
the  whistle  yourself  ?  " 

''Pardon  me,  I  could  and  did."  Hubert- 
beamed  with  self-satisfaction.  "See  this 
little  bulb  on  the  left  of  my  chair,  low  down  ? 
When  I  want  to  get  rid  of  a  visitor,  I  merely 
squeeze  that,  take  up  the  tube,  talk  into  it, 
and  the  trick  is  accomplished  !  " 
,  "  Jolly  neat !  "  admitted  the  Lieutenant, 
thinking  with  great  rapidity.  "I'll  tell  you 
where  it's  weak,  though.  You  wouldn't 
dare  work  it  on  a  client  of  real  importance." 

"  Wouldn't  I  ?     Certainly  I  would." 

"  Suppose  they  found  you  out  ?  They'd 
be  furious." 

"  But  they  have  never  found  me  out,  and 
never  will.  I'm  too  smart  for  'em,  my  boy. 
And  if  your  friend  David  Beatty  wants  a  tip 
or  two " 

"  Look  here,"  said  William,  cutting  short 
the  blasphemy,  "  Tm  open  to  bet  you  a 
level  fiver  you  won't  spring  it  on  your  next 
visitor  this  morning." 

"  Done  !  "  cried  the  Croesus  Hun.  "  I  take 
you  a  level  fiver  !  You  shall  stay  here  and 
see  me  do  it — if  it's  very  private  business, 
you  can  get  in  the  cupboard—and  I  pocket 
the  cash  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
meantime,  what  did  you  call  about  ?  " 

So  William  told  him.  Hubert,  having 
heard  him  out  with  every  sign  of  impatience^ 
promptly  waved  the  sugg^stjoii  aside. 


"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  with  all  the 
superiority  of  the  successful  business  man 
talking  to  the  mere  true  lover,  "I  wouldn't 
entertain  the  idea  for  a  single  second.  In 
the  first  place,  you're  much  too  young  to  be 
married.  Wait  till  after  the  War,  and  then 
look  about  for  a .  girl  with  plenty  of  coin. 
That's  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  as 
a  man  of  the  world.  In  the  second  place, 
Aunt  Charlotte  has  no  intention  of  leaving 
you  a  penny.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do.  She  looks  upon  you  as  a  thriftless 
ne'er-do-well,  and  she  looks  on  me  as  the 
saviour  of  the  family.  She  may  leave  you  a 
pair  of  candlesticks  or  a  set  of  Scott,  but 
not  a  penny  of  money.  I've  seen  the  will." 
A  tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in  !  "  called 
the  Croesus  Hun. 

"  Miss  Coverdale  to  see  you,  sir  !  " 
"  Talk  of  the  devil ! "  muttered  Hubert. 
"  All  right,  Levermore.      Show  Miss  Cover- 
dale  up." 

"  Don't  forget  our  bet !  "  whispered   the 
Lieutenant. 
"Not  likely!" 

"  Shall  I  get  in  the  cupboard  ?  " 
"  No,  my  boy.     Stay  where  you  are." 
For  Hubert  saw  his  chance  to  shine  as 
a  prince  of  commerce  and  a  mine  of  ripe 
wisdom.     As  for  poor  William 

II. 

Aunt  Charlotte  embraced  Hubert  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  To  William 
she  extended  a  cheek-bone  at  the  receipt  of 
respectful  salutation. 

"Aunt  Charlotte,"  said  Hubert,  "you 
look  younger  than  ever  !  " 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  the  old  lady,  and 
smiled  into  her  vanity-bag. 

"  And  more  beautiful !  "  dared  Hubert. 

Aunt  Charlotte  shook  a  playful  finger. 
Then  she  turned  on  William,  rated  him 
soundly  for  being  alive  and  ashore,  and 
asked  him  to  lunch.  The  Lieutenant,  with  a 
meekness  that  was  only  saved  from  being 
sickly  by  a  suspicion  of  desperate  cunning, 
accepted. 

The  old  lady  then  plunged  at  business. 
It  was  all  about  bonds  and  certificates. 
Hubert  took  tl\p  greatest  interest  in  such 
matters.  He  washed  his  hands,  and  stroked 
his  chin,  and  nodded  two  or  three  hundred 
times  with  extreme  gravity,  and  made  his 
eyes  yearn  with  sympathetic  understanding. 

He  praised  the  insight  of  his  Aunt,  and 
the  probity  of  his  Aunt,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  xiunt,  and  the  patriotism  of  his  Aunt, 
and  the  angelic  disposition  of  bis  Aunt. 
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It  was  a  disg-iisting  performance,  William 
watched  it  for  a  time,  marvelling  that  any 
man  could  so  humiliate  his  sex  for  the 
sake  of  money.  Then,  rememberhig  his 
own  urgent  needs,  he  watched  the  clock. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte,  who 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  morning,  "  I 
rely  in  a  very  great  measure  on  your  discretion, 
my  dear  Hubert.  You  are  so  much  better 
informed  than  myself  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  market.  Still,  as  you  know,  I  like  to 
be  consulted  before  my  capital  is  absolutely 
committed.  If,  therefore,  you  will  kindly 
telephone  me  as  soon  as  you  have  made  the 
hecessaiy  investigations " 

William  caught  Hubert's  eye.  Then  he 
looked  significantly  at  the  clock.  Hubert 
gave  the  slightest  possible  nod. 

"  —  and  can  assure  me  that  the  political 
outlook  does  not  endanger  that  particular 
stock  so  as  to " 

W-h'Mi-Mi4  ! ! 

'STust  a  moment.  Aunt  Cliailotte,  if  you'll 
kindly  excuse  me." 

Hubert  took  up  the  speaking-tube.  "  Hello  ? 
Yes.  Oh,  yes  !  I  particularly  want  to  see 
him.  Don't  let  him  go.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
free  directly.  I'll  whistle  down  .  .  .  Yes, 
Aunt  ?     You  were  saying " 

But  Aunt  Charlotte  had  already  risen  and 
was  gathering  lier  nonsenses  together. 
Wilham,  ultra  meek,  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  a  loving  but  wholly  unworthy  nephew 
should  be,  held  the  umbrella  with  one  hand 
and  the  door  of  the  office  with  the  other. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  hurry.  Aunt ! "  pleaded 
Hubert.  "  This  man  can  easily  wait  a  little. 
Must  you  really  be  off  ?  " 

"  Business,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte,  "  is 
business.  I  know  that  as  well  as  any  man. 
Good-bye,  Hubert !  'William,  d'you  expect 
bread  with  your  lunch  ?  " 

^'Ob,  no.  Aunt  Charlotte  !  " 

"  Or  sugar  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Charlotte  !  " 

"  That's  good,  because  you  w^on't  get  any. 
x^ll  you  people  in  the  North  Sea,  they  tell 
me,  are  far  too  fat.  Come  along,  and  drop 
that  umbrella  at  your  peril !  " 

No  sooner  had  they  turned  the  corner 
from  Hubert's  office  than  Aunt  Charlotte's 
manner  underwent  a  strange  change. 
Instead  of  hailing  an  omnibus  and  pro- 
ceeding stuffily  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eaton  Oblong,  she  actually  took  a  taxi 
and  drove  to  her  bank. 

The  old  lady's  face  was  rather  pinker  than 
usual  when  she  came  out  of  the  bank. 
She  w^as  excited.     She  looked  as  though 


her  balance  had  mysteriously  quadrupled 
during  the  night. 

"Tell  the  man,"  she  directed,  "to  drive 
to  the  Carlton." 

"  The  Carlton,  Aunt  ?     The  restaurant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  booby !  Is  there  any  other 
Carlton  ? " 

William  gave  the  order  and  hopped'  in. 
Aunt  Charlotte  obviously  had  gone  slightly 
dotty  during  his  last  absence.  He  w^as  in 
charge  of  an  old  w^oman  mentally  deficient. 

But  Aunt  Charlotte,  at  any  rate,  selected 
the  lunch  with  soundness.  Her  instructions 
to  the  waiter  on  the  subject  of  hock-cup 
teemed  with  mental  vim. 

III. 

Hubert  arrived  home  that  evening  in  a 
state  of  vague  depression.  His  wife,  who 
could  read  his  face  like  a  tear-off  almanack, 
and  found  just  that  amount  of  comfort  in 
doing  so,  contimied  to  dress  in  silence. 

"  xYnything  happened  ?  "  snarled  Hiibert 
through  the  open  doorway. 

"  No,  dear." 

''  Nothing  ever  does." 

'*  Well,  no  news  is  good  news,  dear." 

"  Quite  so.  I've  had  three  mysterious 
telephone  messages  from  Aunt  Charlotte 
during  the  afternoon.  She  called  this 
morning  and  gave  me  certain  instructions. 
At  two-thirty  she  telephoned  :  '  Do  nothing 
until  I  have  given  the  matter  further  considera- 
tio7i.''  At  three-thirty  she  said  :  '  Do 
nothing  until  ijou  hear'  And  at  four- 
thirty  :  ^Do  nothing'  I  tell  you,  I  don*t 
half  like  it.  What  makes  it  w^orse  is  that 
young  W^illiam  was  lunching  with  her." 

"  Oh,  William  hasn't  an  earthly  I  Did 
you  say  anything  that  could  possibly  have 
given  her  offence  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"  You  seem  a  Httle  doubtful,  Hubert." 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not.  She  couldn't  possibly 
have  guessed." 

"  Guessed  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  worked  off 
the  speaking-tube  trick  on  her." 

"  Hubert !  That  was  very  rash.  Why  in 
the  world  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  The  old  girl  was  tedious — very  tedious. 
Besides,  I'd  got  a  bet  on  with  William.  He 
bet  me  a  level  fiver  I  wouldn't  spring  the 
wheeze  on  the  next  client.  I  took  the  bet, 
and  the  next  client  was  Aunt  Charlotte. 
But  I'm  sure  she  never  twigged  anything. 
Why  should  she  ?     Nobody  else  has." 

"  I  wonder,"  mused  Mrs.  Hubert,  who 
geemed  o,  good  deal  troubled,  "  if  William 


"'Aunt  Charlotte,'  said  Hubert,  'you  look  younger  than  ever  I 


way 


knew  that  Aunt  Charlotte  was  on  her 
to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Not  he  !     How  could  he  ?  " 

"  Suppose  he — —  Wait  a  minute  ! 
Somebody  knocking- !     Come  in  !  " 

A  maid  entered  with  a  note  on  a  salver. 
She  explained  that  the  note  had  come  by 
special  messenger,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cover- 
dale.     It  was  to  be  delivered  at  once. 

"From  William,"  said  Hubert.  ''This 
may  explain  the  mystery." 

He  ripped  the  flap  of  the  envelope  and 
pulled  out  the  letter.  A  five-pound  note 
fell  to  the  floor.  Both  husband  and  wife 
Htooped  for  it,  but  Plubert  W£^s  there  first. 

Then  he  read  the  note, 

Never  a  handsome  man,  his  face,  as  he 
read,  became  singularly  repulsive.     His  wife, 


to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  went  on 
dressing. 

Silently,  dramatically,  Hubert  flung  the 
note  on  to  the  dressing-table.  Mrs.  Hubert 
picked  it  up  and  read — 

"  My  Dear  Hubert, — Herewith  the  fiver, 
earned  with  much  skill  and  pluck.  I  don't 
know  what  has  happened  to  Aunt  Charlotte, 
but  she  has  been  treating  me  more  than 
kindly  ever  since  we  left  your  oflice.  She 
stood  me  a  topping  lunch  at  the  Carlton, 
and  presented  me  with  a  hundred  in  notes 
over  the  coffee.  Much  encouraged,  I  led 
the  conversation,  by  way  of  the  hardships 
of  the  North  Sea,  to  Pansy.  I  had  to  'phone 
for  Pansy  directly  we  got  to  Aunt's  house. 
M^anwjiile  she  telephoned  for  lier  lawyers 
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maD,  and  I  think  she  spoke  to  your  oiRoe.  "What — what  does  it  mean  ?"  stammered 

In  fact,  we've   been  very  busy  !     Love  to  Mrs.  Hubert. 

Alicia.                    Yours,             William.  "  It  means  that  she  knew  all  the  time 

"  P.S. — Pansy   has   arrived.      Aunt  likes  about  the  tube  trick,"  said  Hubert, 

her  awfully,  and  we  are  to  be  married  by  "  Unless  William  told  her  when  they  got 

special  license  on  Thursday.  out !  " 

"  P.P.S.  —  The    lawyer-man    was    most  "  She     wouldn't     have     believed     him. 

mysterious!     He   wrung   me   hard   by   the  Besides,  her  manner  was  most  odd.    Now,  my 

hand,  and  said  the  British  Navy  were  the  di^'AV^  nobody  knew  of  that  trick  except  you  ! '^ 

salt  of   the  earth,  and   I  was  the  luckiest  But  Mrs.  Hubert  had  eluded  her  husband, 

chap  in  it !  "  -  slipped  into  her  boudoir,  and  shot  the  bolt. 


HIS   DARKEST   HOUR. 


IJJOW  I  have  loved  thee,  Earth  I    scenes  that  I  leave, 
*     Gardens  of  musing  walled  in  laurel  white; 

Eve's  bowers,  whence  the  vesper-bird  would  grieve 
In  plaintive  numbers  for  the  waning  light, 

And  pour  its  swelling  heart  of  love  abroad ; 

Soft  winding  valleys  of  deep,  dewy  grass, 
Grazed  o'er  by  sleek  and  slowly  wandering  kine ; 

Old  roads,  with  golden  rod 
Lined  festive,  as  though  Orient  kings  might  pass ; 

Now  all  is  lost— the  song,  fruit,  sun,  and  wine. 

The  matin  bird,  that  hurried  his  clear  flute. 

The  swift  unfolding  glories  of  the  day 

To  praise,  has  now  departed,  or  is  mute; 
The  feathery  birches  of  the  woodland  way, 

Whose  leaves,  like  to  a  thousand  lamps  of  light. 

Twinkled  across  the  waning  sun,  are  bare ; 
The  Hebe  blush  of  life  is  lost;  the  smile 

Of  hope  from  my  dim  sight 
Passes  away;  the  hooded  face  of  prayer 

Lingers  awhile  o'er  Earth's  cold  shrine  awhile. 

And  thou  hast  ta'en  my  flowers,  conspiring  Death ! 

That  Love  and  I  had  chosen  for  our  speech ; 

Roses  for  ardour,  with  a  passioned  breath  ; 
Lilies  for  Love's  own  soul;  and  unto  each 

Sweet  blossom  we  had  given  qualities: 

Pansies  for  innocence,  because  their  eyes 
Are  always  open  wide;   daisies  for  grace; 

Poppies  for  that  rich  ease. 
That  trust  of  love,  whose  only  words  are  sighs; 

All  thou  hast  ta'en,  and  veiled,  too,  e'en  Love's  face. 
^  -^  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

So  seems  it  now,  tried  soul!    But  from  Death's  seed 
Rise  Spring;  translated  Love;  a  hero's  crown;   God's  face  Indeed. 

JOHN  STUART  THOMSON, 
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TEPHEN     BELL 

found  the  young 
dog,  crag-fast  with 
a  wounded  leg, 
one  day  when  the 
fox  was  lost  and 
the  mists  rolled 
about  the  head  of 
Raugh  tondale. 
They  hunt  on  foot 
among  the  rocks  of 
Cumberland,  and  Stephen  was  breathless 
when  he  reached  the  narrow  ledge  from 
which  the  wet  crag  fell  to  a  sullen  tarn.  He 
had  come  home  for  a  holiday  from  a  civil 
engineer's  office  at  Leeds,  and  was  tired  after 
a  long  run  across  the  hills  ;  but  his  father 
kept  the  pack,  and  the  d^g  whimpered  and 
gave  him  a  trustful  glance. 

He  got  the  animal  on  his  shoulder,  and 
set  his  lips  as  he  worked  his  way  down  an 
awkward  slab.  His  load  was  cruelly  heavy, 
andJie  gasped  when  he  reached  a  level  spot ; 
but  there  was  another  dangerous  pitch  below, 
and  he  could  not  leave  the  dog  in  pain. 
Somehow  he  got  down,  although  he  tore 
his  clothes  and  bruised  his  skin,  and  things' 
were  easier  after  he  met  the  old  huntsman 
coming  up. 

"Mungo's  yomig  and  softish  yet,  but  he 
has  the  makings  o'a  grand  dog,  and  Fm 
none  for  leaving  him  in  the  rain  aw  neet," 
the  huntsman  remarked,  when  they  reached 
the  dale.  "  Aw  t'  same,  I  doot  he  canna 
walk  to  kennels." 

*' Break  that  rotten  gate,"  said  Stephen. 
"  We'll  carry  him  to  Richardson's." 

The  huntsman  pondered.  "  Richardson  an' 
they  father  niver  agree — an  owd  sore  that's 
f ester t  in  Tom  Richardson's  hard  heart." 

"We'll  chance  it,"  said  Stephen.  "Put 
the  dog  on  the  gate." 

It  was  getting  dark  when  they  came  to  a 
lonely  farm  standing  among  bare  tish  trees 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dale.  The  old  house 
looked  dark  and  forbidding,  but  a  peat  fire 
glowed    in    the   big,   flagged    kitchen,  and 


Stephen  felt  draggled  and  untidy  when 
Jessy  Richardson  let  them  in.  He  thought 
the  girl  was  beautiful,  and  her  graceful 
figure  and  delicate  colour  lost  nothing  from 
the  fit  and  pattern  of  her  plain  print  dress. 
Then  her  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  she  loved  animals  when 
she  and  the  huntsman  dressed  the  dog's 
injuries. 

Stephen  did  not  know  then  that  Richard- 
son's only  extravagance  had  been  sending 
his  daughter  away  to  a  good  school,  but 
he  watched  her  movements  with  keen 
satisfa<?tion  while  he  talked  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Richardson  w^as  thin  and  nervous,  and 
looked  subdued.  Stephen  thought  he  knew 
the  reason  for  this,  and  remembered  stories 
he  had  heard  about  her  husband.  He  was 
glad  Richardson  was  away  at  market,  but  he 
got  a  few  words  with  Jessy  before  he  left. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  things,  because 
they  met  again  when  Stephen  came  home. 
Indeed,  he  came  home  as  often  as  he  could, 
and  wrote  to  Jessy  when  he  was  away. 
After  a  time  her  letters  stopped,  and  when 
he  got  no  reply  to  his  protests,  he  waited 
until  the  civil  engineer  obtained  him  a  post 
at  a  new  w^aterworks.  He  did  not  write  to 
Jessy  then,  but  started  for  Raughtondale, 
knowing  what  he  meant  to  do.  In  the 
meantime  Richardson  had  made  some  plans 
that  clashed  with  Stephen's. 

It  was  a  November  evening  when  the 
farmer  drove  home. down  a  stony  hill  at 
the  mouth  of  the  dale.  Mist  rolled  about  the 
crags  that  rose,  black  and  forbidding,  in 
the  fading  light.  A  beck  brawled  in  the 
hollow  of  a  ghyll,  and  the  wind  wailed 
drearily  in  a  thin  larch  wood.  Richardson 
thought  this  threatened  a  stormy  night,  and 
although  his  sheep  were  safe  in  the  sheltered 
bottoms,  a  flood  might  wash  out  the  turnips 
in  a  low-lyiug  field.  The  roots  ought  to 
have  been  stored,  but  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  them  lifted  at  the  price  he  oflered. 
It  was  characteristic  that  Richardson  paid 
the  lowest  wa«res  in  the  neijjbourhood. 
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He  was  a  tall,  big-boned  man,  with  a 
stern,  weather-beaten  face.  In  some  respects 
he  was  primitive,  for  the  instincts  of  their 
rade  Norse  ancestors  survive  among  the 
men  of  the  northern  dales.  Richardson  had 
utilitarian  virtues,  but  he  was  swayed  by 
two  passions — hate  and  greed.  Besides,  he 
had  taken  enough  liquor  at  market  to 
harden  his  resolution.  When  he  pulled  up 
at  the  gate  in  the  dry-stone  dyke,  behind 
which  the  bleak  house  stood  among  the 
gaunt  ash  trees,  he  frowned  as  a  foxhound 
crossed  the  yard.  Mungo  had  got  fond 
of  Jessy,  and  came  back  now  and  then. 
Richardson  kept  the  dog  as  long  as  he  could, 
not  to  please  his  daughter,  but  because  he 
thought  it  would  annoy  the  master  of 
hounds,  whom  he  bitterly  disliked. 

Bell  had  got  the  better  of  him  in  a 
dispute  about  their  sheep-walks  twenty  years 
since,  and  Richardson  had  not  forgiven  the 
injury.  He  had,  however,  something  else  to 
think  about,  and  as  he  stabled  the  pony  he 
knitted  his  shaggy  brows.  His  neighbours 
thought  him  prosperous,  and  by  hard  work 
and  stern  economy  he  made  farm  and  sheep- 
walk  pay  ;  but  he  had  overreached  himself 
about  a  mortgage  on  a  small  woollen  mill. 
Bell  might  have  warned  him,  but  had  not. 
His  main  object  in  life  was  now  to  make 
good  his  loss,  and  Dixon,  the  cattle  salesman, 
had  shown  him  a  plan  ;  but  Dixon's  help  was 
necessary,  and  he  had  stated  his  terms. 
Richardson  agreed,  although  he  expected 
some  opposition  from  his  wife  and  daughter, 
for  Dixon  was  fifty,  and  had  not  much 
to  recommend  him  to  a  romantic  girl. 
This,  however,  was  not  important,  because 
Richardson  was  master  at  Raughton,  and 
seldom  bothered  about  the  feelings  of  his 
women-folk. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  his  wife 
and  Jessy  were  sewing  in  the  hollow  of  the 
wide  hearth.  There  was  a  lamp  on  the  black 
mantel,  but  the  big  room  was  dim,  and  the 
red  reflection  of  the  peat  fire  played  upon 
old  copper  and  dark,  polished  oak.  A  meal 
was  laid  on  a  table  with  a  well-darned  cloth, 
and  Richardson  indicated  it  when  he  had 
hung  up  his  coat. 

"  Take  t'  things  away,"  he  said.  "  I  had  a 
snack  at '  The  Salutation.' " 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  surprised,  because 
her  husband,  from  economical  motives, 
generally  came  home  for  food. 

"  Take  them  away,"  he  resumed.  *'  I  had 
sandwiches  and  ale  with  Dixon.     He  paid." 

The  woman  looked  disturbed,  but  removed 
the  plates  silentlv,  and  Jessy  bent  over  her 


sewing.  The  foxhound  had  come  in,  and 
lay  with  his  head  against  her  feet.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  imprudent  to  answer  Richardson's 
remarks  when  he  returned  from  market, 
particularly  when  prices  were  low.  Besides, 
Jessy  had  some  grounds  for  feeling  anxious. 

"  Dixon's  bought  new  house  by  t'  quarry," 
Richardson  went  on,  in  a  meaning  tone. 
"  Him  and  me's  gan  t'  do  some  business,  an' 
he'll  be  here  for  dinner  Tuesda'." 

Jessy  turned  to  her  mother.  "  You'll  be 
busy,  but  I  promised  Aunt  Ellen  I'd  go  in 
the  morning  and  stop  all  afternoon." 

"  I'll  want  pony  to  drive  Dixon,"  said 
Richardson. 

"  Then  I  must  walk  across  the  fell." 

Richardson  looked  at  the  girl  with  knitted 
brows.  "  You'll  stop  here  !  May  happen 
Dixon  has  something  to  say  to  you." 
,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Dixon,"  Jessy 
answered,  with  a  forced  smile.  "  He  talked 
about  fat  bullocks  the  last  time  he  came." 

"  And  what  does  young  Bell  talk  about  ?  " 
Richardson  asked,  in  a  sneering  voice. 

Jessy  looked  up  calmly,  though  there  was 
some  colour  in  her  face,  and  her  mother 
shrank. 

"  Mr.  Bell  is  a  gentleman,  and  Dixon  is 
not." 

"  Living  on  his  father  while  he  waits  for 
a  job  !  Dixon  owns  a  row  of  houses  besides 
the  auction  yard,  and  you're  a  farmer's 
daughter,  not  a  lady.  Young  Stephen  kens 
that  verra  weel  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Jessy  asked, 
putting  down  her  sewing  and  lifting  her 
head. 

"  Thowt  I'd  told  thee  ! "  Richardson 
rejoined.  "  The  Bells  belang  to  t'  gentry, 
an'  his  father  will  see  t'  lad  gets  a  rich 
wife." 

Jessy  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
bracing  herself,  for  she  had  courage,  and  saw 
a  clash  must  come.  Then  she  said  quietly  : 
"  All  the  same,  I'm  going  to  Aunt  Ellen's." 

Richardson  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  fist.  "  Noo,  listen  to  me,  my  lass  ! 
Peter  Dixon  has  asked  me  for  thee,  and  I've 
not  said  '  No.'  He'll  give  thee  a  fine  house, 
and  leave  thee  weel  off.  I'll  see  t'  lawyers 
fettle  that  before  t'  w^edding.  Young 
Stephen's  thrown  thee  over,  and  you'll  not 
get  as^good  a  chance." 

"  Mr.  Bell  did  not  throw  me  over  ;  he 
did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him,"  Jessy  rejoined, 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  An'  he  niver  will ! "  said  Richardson. 
"  He's  gan  t'  marry  Miss  Kemp  o'  Grassholm  ; 
it's  weel  kenned  there's  money  there." 
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'^They  say  she\s  rich,"  Jessy  answered 
thoughtfally.  "But  riches  don't  stand  for 
everything.  I  wouldn't  live  with  Peter 
Dixon,  for  all  his  money." 

"  If  that's  the  bodder,  we  needn't  fratch. 
Nane  0'  his  folk  live  lang,  an'  Peter  has  a 
weak  heart." 

Jessy  used  some  self-control,  for,  although 
the  man's  grim  humour  revolted  her,  she 
came  near  to  an  hysterical  laugh.  She  had 
borne  much  at  Eaughton  since  she  came 
back  from  school,  but  had  tried  to  be  patient 
for  her  timid  mother's  sake.  Now  she  knew 
she  must  be  firm ;  but  her  father  was  stubborn, 
and  she  felt  the  strain. 

"  I  will  not  rnarry  Peter  Dixon,"  she  said, 
in  a  level  voice. 

Richardson  got  up  and  advanced  with  a 
savage  frown. 

''  You'll  do  my  bidding,  or  gan  oot  to  work 
or  beg  ! "  he  stormed,  and  the  dog  rose, 
growling,  and  stood  before  the  girl. 

"  Remember,  she's  thy  daughter,  Tom," 
ventured  Mrs.  Richardson. 

"  I  weel  ken  I've  a  fool  for  a  wife^  but 
I  thowt  the  lass  had  sense,"  Richardson 
rejoined,  and  fixed  a  threatening  gaze  on 
Jessy.  "  You'll  be  here  on  Tuesda',  an'  give 
Dixon  the  answer  he  expects." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Jessy,  whose  face  got 
white.  "^ 

Richardson*  lost  his  self-control.  He  had 
taken  some  liquor,  at  Dixon's  expense, 
and  saw  a  plan  that  promised  much  brought 
to  nothing  by  the  rebellious  girl. 

"  Agree  or  gan  ! "  he  shouted,  while  the 
dog  came  forwaM  with  bristling  hair.  "  But 
think  weel !  If  you  leave  this  house,  you 
niver  cross  the  door  again  !  " 

"  I'll  go  now,"  said  Jessy,  in  a  steady 
voice,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  got  up  with  a 
resolution  that  was  new  to  her. 

"  When  Jessy  goes,  I  go,  too." 

"  Sit  thee  doon ! "  said  Richardson, 
laughing  scornfully.  "  You  canna  have  t' 
pony,  an'  you  canna  walk." 

The  feeble  woman  hesitated.  The  nearest 
house  was  some  miles  off,  and  Richardson 
had  quarrelled  with  its  occupants.  It  was  a 
long  way  to  her  sister's,  and  she  was  worn 
out  by  hard  work  and  broken  by  her 
husband's  bitter  humour.  She  sat  down 
when  he  pushed  her  rudely  into  a  chair,  and, 
knowing  that  she  had  failed  the  girl,  wept 
for  her  helplessness. 

Then  Jessy  came  up  and  kissed  her. 
'*  Don't  fret;  there's  no  need,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  young  and  strong,  and  would  sooner 
starve  than  marry  old  Dixon." 


As  she  moved  to  the  door,  Richardson 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  until  the  foxhound 
turned  and  stood  in  front  of  him  with  the 
fur  on  its  neck  erect.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  farmer  had  been  baulked  at  home, 
and  there  was  a  primitivi  vein  in  him. 
Besides,  he  was  savage  with  disappointed 
greed. 

"  Bell's  dog  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and,  picking 
up  a  chair,  swung  it  round  his  head.  He 
struck,  and  the  dog,  half  stunned,  fell  back 
with  bleeding  mouth  in  the  middle  of  its 
leap.  Before  it  could  recover,  Richardson 
kicked  it  brutally  with  his  thick  iron- 
studded  boots.  It  gave  back,  growling,  and, 
driving  it  into  a  dairy  that  opened  on  the 
kitchen,  he  threw  down  the  chair.  When 
he  turned  and,  breathing  hard,  looked  about, 
the  door  was  open  and  Jessy  had  vanished. 
He  walked  to  the  stone  porch,  but  the  night 
was  dark.  Rain  was  falling,  and  the  wind 
wailed  among  the  bare  ash  trees.  He  heard 
nothing  else,  and  went  back  into  the  room. 

"She's  gone,"  he  said.  "Yarra  weel, 
that's  done  with  !  I'll  hire  a  girl  when  I'm 
next  at  market." 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  read  a  local 
newspaper,  while  Mrs.  Richardson  cried  help- 
lessly. She  knew  her  husband,  and  Jessy  was 
sometimes  hard  to  move.  There  would  be  no 
reconciliation.  The  matter  was  done  with  ; 
but  after  a  time  she  began  to  feel  disturbed, 
because  the  road  to  her  sister's  w^as  rough 
and  dark.  There  was  a  shorter  way  across 
the  rocky  fell,  but  one  needed  some  nerve 
to  take  that  path,  and  the  shepherds  only 
used  it  in  dayhght.  Still,  she  durst  not 
speak,  and  Richardson  grimly  read  his 
newspaper.  The  peat-ash  sank  through 
the  open  grate,  and  the  fire  got  low,  but 
neither  of  them  moved.  All  was  very  quiet, 
except  for  the  wind  in  the  chimney  and  the 
harsh  ticking  of  the  clock. 

At  length  there  was  a  sharp  knock,  and 
Stephen  Bell  came  in,  wdth  the  rain  glisten- 
ing on  his  mackintosh.  Mrs.  Richardson 
started,  but  her  husband  looked  up  sourly. 

"You're  ower-late,  my  lad.  Jessy's  not 
here." 

"  Where  has  she  gone,  and  when  did 
she  start  ?  " 

i"  To  her  aunt's  at  Langrigg,  I  reckon,  but 
dunnot  ken.  She  went  half  an  hour  since, 
and  she'll  not  come  back." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bell,  "  I  suppose  that  means 
you  turned  her  out  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  lass  had  her  choice." 

"  She  wouldn't  heed  when  he  wanted  her 
to   take,    Peter    Dixon,"   Mrs.    Richardson 
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interposed,  with  a  trembling  glance  at  her 
husband. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  begin  to  understand," 
siiid  Bell.  But  his  eyes  were  stern  and  his 
face  was  set  as  he  turned  to  Richardson. 
*'  It  looks  as  if  you  had  played  an  old  trick 
and  kept  back  my  letters.  How  many  did 
yoij  stop  ?  " 

"Three,"  said  the  other.  "They  might 
have  turned  the  foolish  lass's  head.  You're 
cliver  with  the  pen." 

"  You're  a  cunning  brute,"  Bell  rejoined, 
colouring  angrily.  "But  that's  no  matter 
now.  We've  got  to  find  the  girl.  Bring 
your  pike-stick  and  a  lantern." 

"  Why  d'you  want  to  find  her  ?  " 

"For  one  thing,  it's  a  wild,  dark  night, 
and  the  green  road  is  easy  to  lose.  Then 
I  mean  to  ask  her  to  marry  me." 

Richardson  pondered  for  a  moment  or 
two.  His  plot  had  failed,  and  he  could  not 
bully  Stephen  Bell.  Jessy  was  of  age,  and, 
while  he  despised  his  gentle  wife,  the  girl 
had  inherited  something  of  his  stubborn- 
ness. Indeed,  he  had  been  rather  proud 
of  her  until  she  defied  him  ;  but  he  was  very 
hard,  and  she  had  brought  his  plans  to 
nothing.'  He  could  not  stop  Bell  seeking 
her,  but  he  would  not  help. 

"  I'm  not  coming,"  he  said. 

In  the  meantime  Stephen  had  thought. 
If  Jessy  had  gone  by  the  green  road  to 
Langrigg,  he  might  overtake  her  ;  but  she 
might  have  gone  across  the  fell.  The  rough 
track  forked,  and  the  shorter  branch  was 
dangerous  in  the  dark.  Then  a  noise  he 
had  been  too  engrossed  to  notice  forced 
itself  on  his  attention — a  dog  was  scratching 
at  the  dairy  door.  As  he  flung  the  door 
open,  the  foxhound  ran  out  and  leaped  upon 
him,  trying  to  lick  his  hand,  while  blood 
dripped  from  its  wounded  mouth.  Then 
it  ran  to  the  kitchen  door  and  looked  back. 

"I  don't  need  your  help  now,"  Stephen 
said  to  Richardson,  and  called  to  the  dog. 
"  Steady,  Mungo  !  We're  going  to  find 
her." 

They  went  out,  and  Stephen  saw  nothing 
until  he  struck  the  gate  with  his  arm  ; 
but  there  was  a  bark  from  the  other  side, 
and  he  knew  the  dog  had  jumped  the  wall. 
He  went  through,  and  braced  his  muscles  as 
he  met  the  wind  and  driving  rain.  Mungo 
would  find  Jessy,  but  he  doubted  if  he  could 
follow.  Floundering  across  a  belt  of  gravel, 
he  fell  into  a  beck,  and,  splashing  across, 
picked  his  w^ay  up  the  bank.  Then  he 
threw^  down  the  broken  gate  of  a  stubble 
field  and   began  to  run.     He  missed  the 


steps  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  scrambled 
over,  while  the  stones  he  dislodged  rattled 
down.  His  heart  beat,  he  got  breathless, 
and  thought  he  had  lost  the  dog,  until  a 
bark  came  out  of  the  gloom  ahead.  It  was 
obvious  that  Jessy  had  not  gone  by  the 
green  road. 

Running  across  a  boggy  pasture,  he  came 
to  another  wall,  and  afterwards  felt  stones 
and  heather  under  his  feet.  The  dog's 
bark  got  faint,  but  Mungo  was  going  up 
the  dale,  and  he  must  not  lose  the 
animal  until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  track  forked.  One  branch  went  along 
the  scree-foot  and  round  by  the  tarn  ;  the 
other  straight  across  the  top,  along  Rough- 
edge.  He  hoped  Jessy  had  taken  the 
former  :  but  ^le  knew  the  rocks,  and  was, 
perhaps,  too  disturbed  -by  the  quarrel  to  be 
cautious. 

He  knew  when  he  reached  the  scree-foot, 
by  the  rattle  of  the  stones  he  plunged  across, 
and  presently  stopped,  with  straining  chest, 
to  listen.  He  felt  his  heart  beat,  and  heard 
the  wind  roar  and  the  rain  beat  upon  the 
scree,  but  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was 
nothing  eMe.  Then  a  bark  fell  through  the 
tossing  mist,  and  he  knew  the  dog  was 
making  for  Rough-edge. 

He  found  a  sheep-path,  and  went  up  into 
mist  that  thickened  as  he  climbed  ;  but 
Mungo  would  now  be  unable  to  leave  him  far 
behind,  because  when  it  comes  to  crag  work 
an  agile  man,  is  better  than  a  dog.  The 
sheep-path  presently  turned  off  along  the 
precipitous  scree,  where  stones  the  wind 
shook  loose  rolled  down  with  a  tinkling 
noise  ;  and  Stephen  went  up  a  gully,  some- 
times clutching  a  wet  stone,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  trusting  his  feet.  No  woman,  and 
very  few  men,  from  the  cities  could  have 
reached  Rough-edge  in  the  dark  ;  but  Jessy 
was  a  daleswoman,  and  sometimes  used  the 
dangerous  path. 

When  he  came  to  a  rocky  pinnacle, 
shattered  by  frost  and  storm,  Stephen 
stopped  to  get  his  breath.  For  a  few  yards 
he  could  see  Rough-edge — a  thin,  dark  line 
that  faded  into  the  mist.  On  one  side  a 
scree  ran  down  much  steeper  than  a  roof  ; 
on  the  other  a  crag  fell,  nearly  straight,  for 
a  hundred  feet.  The  wind  buffeted  him, 
the  rain  whipped  his  face,  a-nd  ,for  some 
distance  the  edge  was  scarcely  a  yard  wide. 
He  began  to  feel  a  numbing  fear,  for  Jessy 
was  somewhere  in  front  of  him  on  the 
treacherous  path  ;  but  he  pulled  himself  up. 
If  he  dwelt  upon  the  risk  she  ran,  he  would 
lose  his  nerve.    There  was  another  disturbing. 


THE  FOXHOUND. 
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thing — Mungo  was  young,  and  Jessy  had, 
perhaps,  taken  him  to  Langrigg  along  the 
edge.  The  dog  would  be  puzzled  to  hunt 
by  scent  in  the  heavy  rain  and  wind.  Still, 
something  must  be  left  to  luck,  and  Stephen 
went  on. 
_ .  At  the  end  of  the  edge,  where  one  must 


and  soon  an  excited  barking  came  out  of  the 
mist.  He  blundered  forward,  and  stopped 
when  he  saw  the  white  dog  fawning  upon  a 
shadowy  figure  in  a  hollow  behind  a  rock. 

"  Jessy  !  "  he  cried,  and  the  girl  got  up. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you  want, 
Stephen  Bell  ?  " 


^M^-^*     "''' 

m0m 


"The  foxhound  turned  and  stood  in  front  of  hiin  with  the  fur  on  its  neck  erect." 


climb  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  fell,  he 
found  the  dog  at  fault,  searching  here  and 
there  among  the  rocks.  He  saw  its  slender 
white  form  for  a  moment,  and  then  it 
vanished  ;  but  it  came  back,  and  presently 
set  off  to  the  right  with  an  eager  bark. 
Stephen  hesitated,  because  the  path  went 
straight  up  the  fell,  but  be  followed  the  dog, 


"  I  came  to  find  you.   Mungo  brought  me." 
"One  can   trust  a   dog— they   are   kind 
and  true." 

Stephen,  remembering  an  admission  of 
Richardson's,  saw  he  must  be  cautious,  and 
was  glad  that  they  could  talk.  The  spot 
was  sheltered,  and  the  projecting  rock  kept 
off  the  rain. 
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*'  How  did  you  get  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  lost  the  path,  and  couldn't  face  the 
wind  without  a  rest.  But  I  thought  you 
were  in  Leeds." 

"  I  left  this  morning,  and  went  to  Raughton 
instead  of  going  home." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  father,"  Jessy  said, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  I  have,  and  found  out  something  that 
had  puzzled  me.  I  know  why  you  didn't 
answer  my  letters — he  kept  them  back." 

*'  Ah,"  said  Jessy,  "  I  thought "     She 

stopped,  and  then  resumed  :  "  Well,  perhaps 
it's  not  important." 

"  Anything  you  thought  is  important. 
But  I  begin  to  see.  Your  father  didn't  stop 
at  burning  my  letters,  but  we'll  let  that  go. 
I  came  home  to  ask  if  you  would  marry  me." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and, 
although  he  could  not  see  her  well,  she 
seemed  to  be  standing  very  straight,  and 
somehow  her  look  was  proud. 

"  Did  you  ask  me  when  you  wrote  ?  " 

*'No,"  he  said  quietly,  for  her  manner 
held  him  back.     "  Still,  your  silence  hurt." 

*'  If  it  hurt  you,  why  did  you  wait  ?  You 
could  have  got  to  Raughton  in  a  few  hours." 


"  The  distance  wasn't  the  obstacle.  I 
meant  to  claim  you  when  1  came,  but 
couldn't  do  so  then.  My  pay  was  small,  and 
the  chance  to  make  my  mark  hadn't  come. 
When  I  got  it,  I  came  straight  to  Raughton, 
and  Mungo  brought  me  here." 

The  mist  eddied  about  them,  and  Jessy's 
figure  was  indistinct,  but  Stephen  imagined 
her  strained  pose  relaxed. 

"  Then  you  didn't  think  that  I  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  vou  might  have 
got " 

Stephen  stopped  her  with  a  joyful  laugh. 
"You're  ridiculous,  Jessy !  I'm  a  poor 
engineer,  with  a  post  at  a  new  waterworks 
that  may  lead  to.  a  better  job.  In  fact, 
I've  so  little  to  offer  that  I  feel  I'm  a 
selfish  brute ;  but  you  have  pluck,  and 
somehow  I  hope  you  won't  be  daunted  by 
the  risk." 

*'  I  shall  not  be  afraid  with  you,  Stephen," 
she  gaid  gently. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and,  when  he  let 
her  go,  she  called  the  dog  and  kissed  its  wet 
head.  Then  she  gave  her  hand  to  Stephen, 
and  they  went  on  through  the  rain  to 
Langrigg,  while  Mungo  leaped  about  them. 


ENCHANTMENT. 


UERE  we  have  stayed  so  long, 

Nor  heeded  how 
The  thrush  has  ceased  his  song 
And  left  the  bough 

Which  evening  winds  wave  at  their  will 
Gently  above  us  still. 

Here  we  have  dreamed  the  day 

With  all  her  show 

Of  sun  and  shade  away; 

'Tis  time  to  go 

And  leave  our  twilight-haunted  glade 

To  mysteries  that  invade. 


Yet,  turning  to  bid  farewell, 

Some  fairy  sigh 

Of  long-forgotten  spell. 

Whose  memories  lie 

And  linger  round  the  place,  I  hear 

Older  and  wearier. 

NORMAN   ROMANES. 
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A     MATCH     AT     A     HKST-CAMl*     nKlllM)     TH  K     LINKS. 


FOOTBALL 
AT  THE   FRONT 


By   E.    D.    USHAW. 


IN  his  travelling  days  as  "  Reisekaiser," 
the  German  Emperor  expressed  himself 
pretty  freely  about  the  British  Army. 
As  a  military  factor  lie  always  despised  it, 
but  acknowledged,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Gibraltar,  that  our  officers  "were  good 
sportsmen,  though  not  professional  soldiers." 
It  was  for  sport  they  entered  the  Army,  the 
Kaiser  opined,  with  a  gracious  smile.  They 
led  their  troops  in  the  sanie  spirit,  and  died 
like  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  them.  The 
British  Service,  in  short,  was  purely  orna- 
mental ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  it 
Prussian  consideration  as  a  serious  military 
force.  Yet  three  divisions  of  that  "con- 
temptible" Army  withstood  seven  German 
divisions  one  tragic  August  day  at  Le  Cateau, 
and  withdrew  unbroken  at  the  end.  At  ,the 
Marne  the  Kaiser's  hosts  had  five  guns  to 
our  one  ;  at  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres  our 
immortal  Regulars  had  famous  regiments 
reduced  to  mere  platoons,  yet  still  they 
barred  the  German  passage  to  the  coast — a 
consummation  which  might  have  changed 
the  history  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  It  is  the 
^^ysterious  "  moral " — that  intangible  factor 
to  which  Napoleon  attributed  three-fourths 
of  success  in  w^ar,  giving  the  remainder  to 
iiiaterial  forces.  Modern  science  has,  no 
<^^oubt,    altered   these    proportions,    but    le 


moral  iu  war  still  expresses  the  firm 
fortitude  with  which  men  suffer  the  toil  and 
woe,  the  struggles  and  misfortunes,  ruin 
and  elation,  which  are  inseparable  from  a 
long  and  stubborn  campaign.  As  masters 
of  war,  the  French  have  long  considered  this 
vital,  if  elusive,  force.  The  famous  biologist 
Cabanis  said :  "  Le  moral  is  but  la 
fhysique  considered  from  certain  points  of 
view."  And,  long  before  him,  Voltaire 
thought  that  "  La  'physique  gouverne  toujours 
le  7noral,^^  In  other  words,  that  there  was 
subtle  interplay  between  the  spiritual  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  fighting  man. 

But  let  the  learned  men  debate  this  matter 
with  academic  fury  whilst  we  turn  to  the 
"  Derby  Devils  "  at  Pozieres.  Here  London 
clerks  and  shopmen  beat  the  giant  Bran  den- 
burgers  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  that  in 
bitter  bayonet-work  iu  cellars  and  dungeons, 
embattled  vaults  and  caves  and  machine-gun 
shelters.  The  martial  spirit  appears  to  be 
primarily  racial.  That  the  British  possess  it 
is  evidenced  by  their  world-empire,  which  was 
assuredly  not  lightly  won.  Our  fighting 
instinct  lay  dormant  during  a  long  period  of 
peace  ;  that  it  still  flames  is  to-day  acknow- 
ledged by  our  Allies  with  grateful  pride,  and 
by  the  enemy  in  grudging  tributes  to  our 
"  toughness  "  and  the  gamesome  skill  which 
the  Germans  express  as  Sportmaesige  Pffigheit, 
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The  sporting  trend  of  our  people  is  4nore 
tlian  a  Continental  tradition  ;  it  is  a  fact, 
and  one  strikingly  displayed  by  our  vast 
Army  in  France,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
nation.  We  may  pass  over  with  mere  mention 
the  pack  of  beagles  which  our  officers 
hunted,  as  Wellington  did  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  elaborate  regimental  programmes 
of  to-day — cross-country  races  and  the  tug- 
of-war,  the  swimming  match,  jumping, 
putting  the  weight,  pillow-fights  and  com- 
petitions of  all  sorts  between  ^all  grades  of 


Now,  make   no    mistake   about   it — "  Lc 

football "  is  a  sign  and  portent  of  this  War 

which    no    historian    can    ignore.       It    is 

inextricably    tangled    up    with     U     moral. 

At    the  most   appalling  moments   cries  of 

^  the  sports  field  hearten  the  field  of  blood. 

^  "  Go  it,  East  liancs  ! "    "  On  to   the   ball, 

•  Warwicks  ! "      The    ball    may    be   only    a 

sugar-beet,  as  it  was  at  Eaucourt  I'Abbaye, 

where  the  national  game  was  played  amid 

murderous    shell-bursts    and    the    diabolic 

rattle    of    machine-^-uns    that     killed    the 


AN     IMrilOMPTU    GAME. 


men,  from  cooks  to  colonels.  Our  French 
friends  have  throughout  viewed  with 
amazement  tbis  mania  for  sport,  as  also 
Tommy's  passion  for  soap  and  water,  which  is 
the  theme  of  Madame  in  every  village  billet. 
The  Briton  believes  in  "  keeping  fit " — in 
physical  as  well  as  military  preparedness. 
And  the  French  mind  will  for  ever  associate 
the  British  soldier  with  "  Le  football," 
which  Tommy  kicks  at  all  times — even 
dribbling  it  over  the  top  towards  the  German 
trenches  in  t-he  last  elan  of  the  charge. 


forwards  in  their  rush  for  the  German  goal. 
Footballs  are  taken  by  our  men  into  the 
very  teeth  of  the  foe.  From  their  lines 
on  the  Londoners'  right,  outside  Loos,  the 
^French  troops  saw  a  weird  sight.  For  one 
of  the  London  Regiment  kicked  off  on  the 
parapet,  and  dribbled  the  ball  with  fierce 
cries  for  fourteen  hundred  yards.  Behind 
the  player  raced  figures  wearing  gas-helmetn, 
and  the  ball  was  dexterously  passed  as  any 
player  collapsed  as  a  casualty. 
Even  more  remarkable  was  the  record  of 
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A    GAMR    OF    FOOT  BAT. 
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BY    BRITISH    SOLDIEKS     WITHIN     SOUND    OF    THE     GUNS    NEAR    YPliES. 


the  East  Surreys,  a  regiment  which  has 
gained  vSeveral  Y-C's  in  the  War.  Captain 
Nevill  provided  four  footballs,  one  for  each 
platoon,  and  urged  his  men  to  "  play  'the 
game  "  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  rugged 
ground,  with  the  Prussian  Guard  awaiting 
the  British  sportsmen  at  the  end.  Platoon 
commanders  kicked  off,  and  the  queer  match 


against  Death  began.  Captain  Nevill  himself 
fell  quite  near  the  German  works  ;  his  heroic 
team  melted  sadly  away  under  machine-gun 
hail,  yet  the  balls  were  nevertheless  booted 
forward  with  magniticen-t  pride  and  cries 
of  encouragement  and  defiance,  until  the 
players  were  swallowed  up  in  the  reek  and 
smother  which  overhung  the  waiting  foe. 
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BRITISH     FOOTBAIJ.     IN    A     FRENCH    TOWN. 
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And  when  at  length  British  bombs  and 
bayonets  had  done  their  work,  our  lads 
looked  round  for  their  footballs.  Only  one 
was  recovered,  and  that  by  a  hero  who  had 
slain  seventeen  Germans  with  his  own  hand. 
This  ball  was  sent  home  as  a  regimental 
relic,  and  Colonel  H.  P.  Treeby,  D.S.O., 
assembled  his  men  at  the  Kingston  depot  to 
open  the  parcel  with  due  pride.  "At  no 
small  cost,"  the.  Colonel  said,  "  this  ball  has 
been  dribbled  up  to  the  German  trenches." 
So  it  was  indeed  a  sacred  emblem  to  be  laid 
by  in  affectionate  memory.  With  singular 
felicity  of  phrase 
Colonel  Treeby  con- 
cluded, as  lie  handed 
the  ball  to  Private 
Draper,  a  notable 
player  in  the  tragic 
game  :  "In  years  to 
come,  it  will  be  a 
fitting  memorial  of 
the  devotion  and 
s  a  c  r  i  f  i  c  e  0  f  the 
battalion,  w^io  played 
the  game^  so  well  on 
that  eventful  day, 
and  served  so  heroic- 
ally our  God,  our 
King,  and  our 
Country." 

There  is  no  part 
of  the  British  front 
where  football  is  not 
played,  whether  in 
the  rest  camps,  in  the 
village  street,  outside 
the  billets,  or  in  towns 
of  occupation,  like 
Bethune.  One  day, 
in  the  last-named 
centre,  our  men  were 
having  a  lively  game 
in  the  Pare  des  Sports, 
when  a  serious  air 
raid  was  attempted, 
and  a  rain  of  bombs  put  an  end  to  the  fun. 
There  was  a  rush  for  rifles,  of  course.  A 
Frencli  automatic  soon  brought  the  raider 
down,  and  thereupon  the  men  resumed  their 
play  WMth  the  joyous  nonchalance  which  will 
for  ever  perplex  our  Allies.  "  You  English," 
declared  the  liaison  officer  outside  the  Cafe  de 
Globe,  "are  very,  very  misimderstandable." 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  goose-stepping 
Prussian  refused  to  see  professional  soldiers 
in  these  care-free  kickers  of  an  inflated  ball, 
who  forgot  the  fight  the  moment  their  back 
was  turned  upon  it  ?       * 


it: 
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IMUVATF:     DUAPKRj    ONE     OF    THE     MFX     WHO    KICKED 

A     FOOT15ALL    TOWAHDS    TIIK    GKIJAIAN     LINES     IN    THE 

CHARGE     OF    THF     EAST    SUKKEYS. 

Wonndedin  the  exploit,  he  »>  here  seen  at  home,  at  hmch 
qrmrlers,  holding  the  /oothall  iised  on  that  oceaxion. 


The  French  newspapers  have  long  been 
full  of  stories  about  this  peculiar  passion, 
which,  it  seems,  pursues  the  Briton  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  A  Paris  reporter  got  a 
capital  tale  from  an  Australian  who  was 
wounded  in  the  storming  of  Thiepval.  The 
narrator  and  five  others  tried  to  silence  a 
German  machine-gim  which  held  up  the 
advance  and  was  doing  grievous  harm. 
"  Just  as  we  approached  their  blockhouse  we 
threw  the  last  of  our  bombs,  so  were  in  a 
great  fix.  For  the  Huns  were  on  the  point 
of  surrender— we  knew  that.  Oh,  it  was 
an  aw^kward  hitch ! 
Suddenly  the '  square- 
heads?  bucked  up. 
German  noses  were 
showing  over  the 
redoubt,  when  one  of 
my  two  surviving  pals 
had  a  great  inspira- 
tion. He  produced 
the  Rugby  football 
that  we'd  dribbled 
over  from  our  trench, 
and  lifted  it  with  both 
hands  and  an  awfoil 
roar.  Heavens,  how 
well  the  trick  worked  ! 
The  Germans  took  the 
thing  for  a  new  and 
monstrous  grenade. 
Up  went  the  Kamerad 
hands,  and  w^e  took 
'em  all  like  lambs — 
aye,  and  their  gun  as 
well !  " 

The  men  of  a  supply 
ammunition  column, 
halted  at  the  roadside, 
begin  to  kick  a  ball, 
much  as  Italians  begin 
to  sing  and  play  in 
their  spare  time.' 
Troops  in  reserve  close 
to  the  fighting  line  do 
the  same  ;  so  do  the  stretcher-bearers  whilst 
waiting  for  a  call.  The  TCnglish  w^ill  play 
the  Scots,  the  Irish  will  challenge  Welsh 
or  the  Canadians  ;  even  the  grave  Pathans 
and  turbanned.Dogras  sometimes  succumb 
to  the  fascination  of  the  game.  No  wonder 
the  chaplains  ask  that  footballs  may  be  sent 
out ;  there  is  no  gift  more  eagerly  welcomed 
in  the  soldier's  parcel,  nor  any  that  gives  more 
delight.  "  One  officer,"  says  the  Eev.  C.  L. 
Perry,  of  Newport  (Mon.),  "  kicked  off  a 
football  with  the  names  of  tiis  platoon, 
scribbled  all  over  it.      *  Follow  up,  lads  ! ' 
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INDIAN    SOLDIERS    TAKING    PART    IN    A    GAME    OF    FOOTBALL. 
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he  cried,  and  was  immedJatelj  shot  down. 
But  his  lads  took  up  the  game,  and  that 
ball  never  stopped  till  it  rolled  into  a 
conquered  trench." 


and  caps  mark  the  line  and  corners. 
A  referee  is  appointed,  and  a  whistle 
given  him  for  use  *,  a  "  converted  "  French 
officer  maj  now  l>e   seen   filling   this   role. 


Photo  by] 


MEN    OF    A    SCOTTISH     REGIMENT    PLAYING    FOOTBALL. 


[RealUtic  Travels. 


At  Headquarters  the  great  ladj  of  the 
chateau  offers  her  park  for  a  regular 
match.  Four  fruit  trees  hacked  down 
by   the    Germans  make  goal  posts.*    Coats 


One  team  plajs  in  cardigan  jackets,  the 
other  in  shirt-sleeves ;  the  spectators  are 
largely  French  civilians,  marvelling,  as  usual, 
at    men    who    can    thus    fight    a    bloody 
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battle  one  day  and  frpUc  like  schoolboys 
the  next. 

Quite  an  event  was  a  match  between 
the  staffs  of  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry 
Divisions,  with  General  Gough  playing  on 
one  side  and  Major-General  Byng  on  the 
other.  Inter-Army  football  is  now  a 
universal  sport  in  France,  and  its  effect 
upon  battle-worn  men  is  worth  noting 
closely.  Here  are  lads  in  bloodstained 
clothes,  often  cut  to  ribbons  by  the  barbed 
wire.  Some  are  utterly  done,  their  bayonets 
smashed,  their  own  helmets  replaced  with 
rakish  pkkelhaiihen  surmounting  faces  so 
grimed  with  sweat  and  mud  that  only  eyes 
and  mouth  are  showing— eyes  alight  with 
victory  and  a  mouth  that  must  always 
laugh.  These  are  the  lads  who  seek  "a 
wash  and  a  brush-up"  on  leaving  the 
trench.  Then  they  begin  to  think  of  a 
game,  and  suddenly  a  football  bounces 
among  them. 

"  We  played  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  Boche  works,"  a  Koyal  Irish  Fusilier 
wrote  home  to  his  mother.  "Pretty  good 
cheek — and  exciting,  too,  for  the  game  fairly 
shrilled  with  bullets."  *'  They  woke  me  out 
of  a  deep  sleep,"  says  Private  Eichard 
Lloyd,  of  the  A.S.C.,  "to  join  a  team 
against  the  Essex  Regiment.  It  was  a  sight 
for  the  gods  !     Every  now  and  then  a  big 


shell  burst  over  our  game.  One  of  them 
killed  some  of  the  spectators  behind 
the  goal  ;  it  was  the  fortune  of  war, 
of  course.  We  carried  on,  and  managed 
to  win  with  1 — 0." 

Now,  with  many  clubs  idle  at  home,  and 
the  price  of  leather  and  labour  enormously 
increased,  the  makers  of  footballs  yet 
report  an  extraordinary  season.  This  is 
due  to  Army  orders.  Last  year  one 
newspaper  fund  sent  out  three  thousand 
balls.  *'  The  men,"  an  ex-artisan  of  London 
reports,  "are  no  sooner  relieved  and  out 
of  the  trench  than  they  look  for  the 
leather  to  play  the  game.  They  play  it  in 
every  lull  of  battle,  though  the  posts  be  two 
heaps  of  tins  and  the  touch  lines  their 
own  ditch  and  a  wagon  column.  There's 
more  heart  in  such  a  game,  it  seems  to 
me,  played  in  muddy  khaki  to  the  thunder  of 
Liberty's  guns,  than  in  the  grandest  event 
in  League  club-grounds  at  home." 

It  was  this  sporting  spirit  which  so 
impressed  our  King  on  his  tours  of  the 
Front  in  France.  "  I  have  seen  enough," 
His  Majesty  declared,  in  a  memorable  Order 
of  the  Day,  "  to  fill  my  heart  with  admiration 
of  your  patient,  cheerful  endurance  of  life  in 
the  trenches.  ...  It  is  the  dogged  deter- 
mination of  all  ranks  which  will  at  last 
bring  you  to  victory." 


PREMONITION, 


'  If  I  shouJia  fall,  do  not  grieve  for  me. 


I  shall  be  one  with  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  flowers.' 

—Leslie  Coulson. 


IF  I  should  fall,  my  presence  may  be  sought 
In  all  the  teeming  beauty  of  the  earth. 
With  every  lovely  thing  that  God  has  wrought 
1  shall  be  one,  and  find  in  it  new  birth. 
Therefore  within  the  shadow  of  the  wind 
Upon  green  meadows,  or  in  April  grass 
And  flowers,  who  wills  my  presence  still  might  find 
Which  shall  inhabit  these  until  Time  pass. 
Seek  in  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  west, 
Seek  In  the  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day. 
Seek  in  the  ocean's  silence  and  unrest 
If  you  would  find  me;  and,  while  seeking,  say: 
**  He  loved  all  these— he  loved  all  lovely  things; 
Afid  from  them  now  his  living  spirit  sings. " 

ROBERT  §,  LASKER, 


THE   SHELL 

By  CAPTAIN  THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 

Illustrated  by  Balliol  Salmon 


N  that  particular 
trench  the  day  had 
been  nmch  like  the 
fonr  previous  days 
— hot  and  thirsty, 
with  'planes  voyag- 
ing the  blue  above, 
and  occasional  shells 
pulverising  the 
baked  brown  land- 
scape around.  But 
to  George  Eandall  it  did  not  seem  an 
ordinary  day  :  to  him  it  seemed  longer  than 
a  week,  and  unusually  full  of  menace  to 
life  and  limb,  for  he  was  going  out  that 
night  and  on  leave  to-morrow. 

The  shell  came  in  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  "bursting  well  under  the 
parapet,  within  ten  yards  of  Randall  and 
of  young  Wilcox,  one  of  his  subalterns. 

Sand-bags,  clay,  chalk,  flint,  and  whining 
shards  of  metal  flew  up  and  out. 

Both  the  officers  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the^ 
trench,  then  staggered  to  their  feet  again. 
Eandall  saw  nothing  but  flashes  and  waves 
of  white  fire  for  a  second  or  two.  Then  his 
vision  cleared,  and  he  looked  inquiringly 
at  his  companion. 

"  Never  touched  me,"  said  Wilcox. 
Randall  felt  a  tingling  on  his  left  hand. 
He'  glanced   down   and   saw   blood   on   his 
knuckles.     He  wiped  the  blood  away  with 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 

"  And  that  is  all  it  got  of  me — a  patch  of 
skin,"  he  said. 

The  remaining  hours  of  the  tour  passed 
with  amazing  swiftness.  Dusk  was  soon 
upon  them.  The  relief  came  in  sharp  on 
time,  and  Randall  '*  handed  over  "  and  went 
out.  He  felt  lighter  on  his  feet  and  lighter 
of  heart  than  he  had  for  months.  The 
knuckles  of  his  left  hand  continued  to  bleed 
slightly  and  to  smart,  and  he  bound  them 
with  his  handkerchief.  Upon  reaching  the 
transport  lines  of  his  battalion  he  felt  so 
iit  that  he  decided  to  ride  out  to  rail-head 


that  night  instead  of  waiting  until  morning. 
He  was  about  to  order  his  hoi'se,  when  his 
servant  informed  him  that  his  kit  was 
packed  and  in  the  car. 

"  Car  ?  "  said  Randall.     "  Wliat  car  ?  " 

''  Statf  car,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "  I 
don't  know  the  officer's  name.  He  says 
he  heard  you  wanted  to  cross  to-morrow,  and 
he'll  take  you  all  the  way,  so's  you  can  catch 
the  morning  boat,  sir." 

"  Somebody's  gone  crazy,"  said  Randall. 
But  he  found  the  6ar,  with  his  kit  in  front 
beside  the  driver,  and  the  "brass  hat" 
expecting  him. 

The  five-hour  drive  to  the  port  passed  like 
a  dream.  The  great  car  sped  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  through  dark  villages  and 
crooked,  dark  towns,  like  a  thing  superior 
to  accident  or  chance. 

Randall  felt  thrilled  as  he  had  not  for 
many  months.  And  not  for  years  had  he 
felt  so  free  from  care.  He  sat  back,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  listened  to  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  man  beside  him  ;  but  afterwards 
he  could  not  remember  w^hat  the  officer 
talked  about,  what  his  name  was,  or  what 
his  rank. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  he  reached 
the  port.  The  car  took  him  to  the  door 
of  the  officers'  club.  The  master  of  the 
car  grasped  his  hand  and  wished  him  good 
luck.  Then  the  great  car  swept  away 
into  the  dark. 

''  I'm  afraid  that  chap  thinks  I  am  some- 
body else,"  Randall  reflected. 

Within  the  club  he  found  a  cold  supper, 
a' long,  cool  drink,  and  a  clean  bed.  He 
,painted  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand  with 
iodine  before  turning  in. 

He  awoke  early,  feeling  as  fit  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  a  trench  or  a  bursting  shell 
in  all  his  life.  He  breakfasted  early  and 
caught  the  nine  o'clock  boat.  Everything 
w^ent  without  a  hitch.  The  sun  shone,  the 
sea  was  calm,  every  face  in  the  boat  was 
wreathed  in  smiles.     Never  before  had  he 
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made  so  pleasant  or  so  quick  a  crossing 
as  this.  It  seemed  no  longer  than  the 
sipping  of  one  cool  drink,  the  smoking  of 
two  cigarettes,  a  chat  with  a  Sherwood 
Forester,  and  then  the  crowded  ship  was 
swinging  around  and  laying  her  starboard 
side  against  the  pier  in  Folkestone  Harbour. 
The  leave  train  for  London  waited  beside 
the  boat. 

As  Randall  took  his  seat  in  the  dining-car, 
he  became  suddenly  conscious  of  two  things — 
of  the  tingling  smart  across  the  knuckles  of 
his  left  hand,  and  of  the  weight  of  some 
unpleasant  duty  forgotten  or  unperformed. 
He  touched  his  knuckles  to  his  lips,  and  the 
smarting  passed  away.  Then  he  tried  to 
place  the  shadow  of  care.  What  had  he  left 
undone  ?  He  could  not  remember  anything 
important  or  particular.  What  had  he  for- 
gotten ?  He  searched  his  pockets  and  found 
nothing  but  his  yellow  railway  ticket,  his 
cheque  book,  and  his  cigarette  case.  He  could 
not  recall  any  engagement,  any  commission. 
His  leave  lay  clear,  uninterrupted  before 
him,  and  the  shadow  of  care  passed  away 
from  him. 

He  lunched,  then  smoked,  and  gazed 
eagerly  from  the  window  at  the  green  and 
familiar  landscape  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
that  was  more  than  contentment. 

Randall  left  the  train  at  Victoria  Station, 
found  a  taxi-cab  as  easily  as  he  had  found 
the  immediate  requirement  for  every  previous 
stage  of  his  journey,  and  named  a  quiet 
hotel  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 

The  cab  was  open  to  all  the  sunlight  and 
Hfe  and  joy  of  that  golden  afternoon  and  that 
golden  city. 

Crime,  grief,  despair,  deceit,  and  hatred 
may  all  have  been  there,  moving  to  the  right 
and  the  left  along  the  glowing  pavements, 
lumbering  past  in  'buses,  gliding  past  in  cabs 
and  flashing  cars,  but  Randall's  care-free 
spirit  and  eager  eyes  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

It  w^as  in  Trafalgar  Square  that  he  first 
became  aware  of  the  scent  of  lilacs,  now  as 
if  his  head  were  among  the  blooming  boughs, 
again  so  faint  as  to  be  no  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  that  haunting  fragrance.  He 
looked  to  right  and  left,  but  nowhere,  even 
among  the  wares  of  the  Charing  Cross  flower- 
sellers,  did  he  see  any  bloom  of  lilacs. 

As  the  taxi  turned  into  Norfolk  Street,  a 
girl  came,  around  the  corner.  On  the  instant 
of  seeing  her,  Randall's  glance  met  hers,  and 
he  half  rose  from  his  seat,  raised  his  hand 
half-way  in  salute,  murmured  the  first  word 
of  a  greeting.^  And  she  in  her  turn,  in  that 


same  instant  of  time,  paused  for  the  space  of 
half  a  heart-beat  with  parted  lips  and  a 
sudden  bewildering  light  of  recognition  in 
her  eyes.  Then  she  passed  on,  her  face 
aflame  and  her  eyes  startled  ;  and  Randall 
sank  back  in  his  seat,  feehng  like  a  fool. 

*'  I  thought  I  knew  her  !  "  he  muttered. 
"  Could  have  sworn  to  it ;  but — did  I  ever 
see  her  before  ? " 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  he  again  scented 
tlie  lilacs.  He  had  tea  and  a  bath,  and  then 
went  out.  He  walked  westward,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  faces  that  passed  him  and 
moved  beside  him. 

/'What    have   I   forgotten.?"    he    asked 
himself.    "  I  seem  to  be  looking  for  someone." 

But  this  did  not  worry  him  for  long  at  a 
time.  He  went  in  and  out  of  half  a  dozen 
places  he  had  known  well  on  previous  leaves, 
but  all  seemed  strangely  unfamiliar,  and  not 
in  one  of  them  did  he  see  a  man  or  woman 
whom  he  knew\     Still,  he  felt  happy. 

He  dined  at  his  club.  The  whole  place 
was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  lilac  blooms. 
On  his  way  out  he  met  a  man  who  stopped 
him,  called  him  by  name,  and  shook  hands. 
Evidently  they  knew  one  another  very  w^ell, 
but  Randall  could  not  remember  anything 
about  it.  He  began  to  fear  that  the  shell 
which  had  skinned  the  knuckles  of  his  left 
hand  had  done  him  some  serious  mental 
injury.  However,  he  said  nothing  about 
that. 

The  two  left  the  club  together,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  had  dined  early,  and  the 
night  was  still  young. 

Randall  spoke  of  the  shell  that  had  so 
nearly  caught  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before. 

"  Didn't  touch  Wilcox,  and  only  skinned 
my  knuckles,"  he  said  ;  and  as  his  knuckles 
smarted  at  that  moment,  he  set  them  to 
his  lips. 

"  You're  lucky,"  returned  his  companion. 
"  I  know  dozens  of  cases  of  chaps  being  done 
in  just  before  starting  out  on  leave." 

They  went  to  a  show.  Randall  reached 
liis  hotel  before  midnight  and  went  to  bed, 
still  wondering  about  the  identity  of  his 
companion  of  the  evening.  * 

"  That  shell  must  have  played  the  mischief 
with  my  memory,"  he  reflected. 

He  went  down  to  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  morning  sunshine  filled  the  long  room, 
and  the  garden  fragrance  of  lilacs  was  in  the 
air.  Only  three  breakf asters  were  present — 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  newspaper  and 
a  boiled  egg  in  a  corner,  a  fat  lady  with 
letters  and  bacon  half-way  dow^n  the  room, 
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and  farthest  awaj,  at  a  table  by  one  of  the 
open  windows,  the  girl  whom  be  had  almost 
spoken  to  from  the  taxi. 

And,  as  it  had  been  before,  her  glance 
m^  his  the  moment  he  saw  her,  and  again 
the  light  of  recognition  was  in  her  eyes. 

He  squared  his  shoulders  and  moved 
deliberately  down  the  room,  arguing 
desperately  with  himself  that  he  knew  her, 
but  that  the  shell  had  jarred  certain 
important  details  of  his  past  from  his  mind. 

As  he  drew  near  the  girl,  her  face  flushed 
pink  as  a  rose,  but  her  tender,  grave  eyes 
did  not  waver. 

He  halted  beside  her,  stooped  low  and 
whispered  :  "  I  do  know  you  !  I  was  sure  of 
it  yesterday  ;  but  thaj)  shell  that  burst  so 
near  me,  just  before  I  left  the  line,  seems  to 
have  smashed  my  memory." 

She  smiled  and  inclined  her  head. 

"  I  believe  we  know  each  other,"  she 
replied.  "  You  are  Captain  Randall.  Will 
you  sit  here  ?  Mother  won't  be  down  to 
breakfast." 

"  I  wonder  where  the  lilacs  are  ?  "  he  said. 

She  smiled  at  that,  too,  as  if  she  knew. 

He  talked  a  great  deal,  and  she  listened. 
He  spoke  of  that  last  day  in  the  front-line 
trench,  and  of  the  shell  that  came  so  near  to 
getting  Wilcox  and  himself.  He  showed 
her  his  left  hand. 

"  Just  a  tiny  patch  of  skin  gone  ;  but  it 
burns  like  fire  sometimes,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
burning  now." 

She  touched  it  for  an  instant  with  a  cool 
finger  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  the  pain 
that  had  come  so  suddenly  passed  as  suddenly 
away.  - 

"  And  Wilcox  didn't  get  so  much  as  a  . 
scratch,"  he  said. 

Afterwards,  when  she  had  gone  upstairs 
to  see  her  mother,  he  suddenly  realised  that 
he  did  not  know  her  name.  He  hunted 
through  the  hotel  register,  but  learned 
nothing.  He  could  not  find  any  name  there 
that  suggested  a  clue  to  the  girl's  identity. 
So  he  gave  it  up  and  promptly  forgot 
about  it. 

He  did  not  see  her  at  lunch,  but  he 
found  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  her  to 
tea  at  Richmond.  And  after  tea  they  went 
on  the  river. 

"  That  shell  has  played  the  mischief  with 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  remember  anything 
in  the  world — except  you." 

She  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
that. 

"  And  I  can't  remember  your  name,"  he 
added* 


"  Why  should  you  ? "  she  asked,  very 
gently. 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  do  not  know  me." 

"You  said  I  did — and  I  do  !  I  knew 
you  the  mbment  I  saw  you  yesterday." 

"It  is  the  shell's  fault.  You  have 
forgotten  everyone  else,  and  so  you  think 
that  you  love  me.     Is  it  reasonable  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
same  thing  every  day  until  my  leave  is  up, 
and  then  every  day  by  letter,  unless  you 
ask  me  not  to." 

"  I'll  not  ask  you  not  to." 

"  Then  you -" 

She  stopped  him  with  a  swift  gesture  of 
the  hand. 

"You  must  promise  me  one  thing,, or  else 
I  shall  go  away,"  she  said.  "  And  I  want 
you  to  promise — I  want  it  very  much  indeed 
— because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  go 
away." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  Randall. 

"  You  will  not  ask  me  that,  or  any  other 
question  about  myself,  until  you  are  again 
able  to  remember  everyone  else  in  the 
world — everyone  and  everything  you  used  to 
know." 

"But  if  I  never  remember  ?  " 

"Then — it  does  not  matter'.  But  wait. 
Everything  will  come  back  to  you." 

So  he  promised  again,  and  leaned  forward 
and  sealed  the  promise  with  a  kiss  on  one 
of  her  slender  hands. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  river  smelled  of 
lilacs. 

Next  day  they  had  tea  together  in  town, 
and  went  to  a  show  that  was  full  of 
wonderful  lyrics.  People  looked  at  them 
with  kindly  interest — even  the  people  on  the 
stage.  Randall  squared  his  shoulders  with 
joy  and  pride. 

"  No  wonder  they  look,"  he  whispered  to 
her.  "  You  are  the  most  beautiful  thing 
anyone  ever  saw  before  !  " 

"  They  are  interested  in  your  new  ribbon," 
she  answered. 

He  glanced  down  at  his  left  breast. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  the  white-and- violet 
ribbon  of  the  Military  Cross. 

She  laughed  very  low  and  very  tenderly, 
pressing  a  slim  shoulder  against  his  arm. 

"  Poor  boy  !  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  have 
forgotten  your  ribbon,"  she  whispered. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  remember  it,"  he  said, 
puzzled  and  distressed  for  the  moment. 

Then  he  laughed,  and  found  her  left  hand 
with  his  right  and  held  it. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?     I  don't  care  I     I 
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remember  you,  and  some  day,  when  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do,  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  the  things  I  have  forgotten." 

That  was  the  night  he  first  kissed  her. 

Seven  days  came  and  passed — seven  days 
that  made  up  the  most  wonderful  week 
mortal  man  had  ever  snatched  from  the 
treasure-chest  of  Time.  And  then  suddenly 
he  remembered  his  battalion,  his  work,  and 
the  end  of  leave.  He  told  her  of  it,  and 
his  heart  stood  still,  stunned  by  self-pity. 

She  laughed  very  softly. 

"You  are  not  going  back  just  yet,"  she 
said. 

"But  I  must.  Don't  you  understand, 
dear  ?  Though  it  should  break  my  heart, 
T  must  go  back  !  " 

"  No,     Don't  worry.     Wait !  " 

IT. 

George  Randall  was  conscious  of  the 
fragrance  of  lilacs  ;  then  of  a  small,  white 
room  full  of  cpol,  filtered  sunshine  ;  then 
of  himself  in  bed,  and  of  a  woman  in,  white 
linen  standing  near,  looking  down  at  him.  , 

"  Great  Scot !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What's 
the  game  ?  " 

The  nurse  smiled,  then  touched  his  fore- 
head and  hjs  right  wrist  with  her  fingers. 

"  Everything  is  splendid,"  she  said. 

"But  I  don't  understand.  Why  am  I 
here  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  smiled  kindly,  reassuringly. 

"  You  came  last  night,  and  how  every- 
thing is — very  satisfactory." 

"  But  where  did  I  come  from— last 
night?" 

"  From  France — from  Folkestone,  in  thei 
hospital  train." 

"  Why  ?•    What  happened  ?  " 

"You  were  wounded  by  a  shell,  three 
nights  ago." 

"Three  nights  ago  !  "  he  repeated  dully. 
"  No,  I  was  in  London  three  nights  ago. 
I  am  on  leave,  you  know.  And  now .  I 
remember.  I  have  to  call  on  the  mother 
of  a  sergeant  in  my  company  who  was  killed 
at  Arleux.  But  wliat — what  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?  Why  is  my  left  arm  all  rigged 
up  like  this  ?  "  . 

"  It  is  only  your  hand — your  left  hand," 
she  said  compassionately.  "  Y'our  other 
*  wounds  are  very  slight." 

He  gazed  at  her  miserably  for  several 
seconds,  then  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
right  hand.      The  knowledge  that  he  had 


ho  left  hand  did  not  distress  him  in  the 
least. 

"So  it  was  all  a  dream  !  "  he  murmured. 
"  All  a  silly  fool  dream — the  lilacs  and — 
everything  I  " 

The  nurse  patted  his  shoulder. 

"  A  young  lady  brought  lilacs  for  you  this 
morning,"  she  said — "  for  you  and  her 
brother,  your  friend  Mr.  Wilcox." 

He  dropped  his  hand  and  gazed  at  her 
miserably. 

"  He  is  next  door,  and  she  is  with  him 
now,"  she  continued.  "  Do  you  want  to  see 
her  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  Wilcox  had  a  sister," 
said  Randall  indifferently. 

The  nurse  left  the  room,  but  returned 
almost  instantly  with  someone  behind  her. 

Randall's  heart  leapt  painfully,  and  his 
breath  seemed  to  thicken  and  clog  in  his 
throat. 

The  girl  advanced  slowly,  her  beautiful 
eyes  regarding  him  with  grave  tenderness. 
But  there  was  no  light  of  recognition  in 
them.  She  stood  beside  his  bed  and  laid 
her  slender  hand  in  his  right  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  better,"  she  said. 

He  smiled  up  at  her. 

"  You  don't  know  how  wonderful  this 
is,  but  I'll  tell  you  some  day,"  he  said. 
"And  now  that  I  remember  everything, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  nothing  is  worth 
remembering  except  you,  whom  I  have 
never  seen  before,  except  in  my  dream." 

Her  face  flushed  like  a  rose.  She  glanced 
inquiringly  at  the  nurse,  then  anxiously 
and  kindly  back  at  Randall. 

The  nurse  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"  No,  he  is  not  feverish,"  she  said, 

Randall  continued  to  hold  the  slender 
hand  firmly. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I'm  crazy,"  he  said. 
"  But  I'm  not — only  happy  beyond  belief 
and  w^onderstruck.  I  have  known  you  for 
seven  days,  you  see,  and  it  will  take  me 
more  than  seven  days  to  tell  you  all  about  it — 
all  my  life,  I  think  !  " 

Deep  in  her  eyes  flickered  a  little, 
wondering  light  of  recognition. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  gently. 

"I  brought  you  lilacs,"  she  said,  her 
voice  uneven  and  very  low  and  tender.  "  I 
shall  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  You  brought  me  life,"  he  said. 

And  as  she  glanced  back  at  him  from  the 
doorway  he  cried  :  "  God  bless  that  shell  !  " 
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"jST  Alt,"  said  Ruskin,  "the  likeliest  and 
properest  thing  for  everybody  to  do 
is  almost  always  the  last  that  will  be 
done."  But  exceptions  to  this  theory  must 
be  made  of,  at  any  rate,  the  best  of  our 
modern  painters  of  animal  life,  who  have 
found  their  right  range  of  subject-matter 
and  their  most  suitable  medium  in  which  to 
express  it.  Exceptions,  too,  may  be  seen  in 
those  artists  who  have  found  some  phase  of 
humour  to  depict,  provided  they  have  also 
developed  a  form  of  technique  appropriate  to 
the  rendering  of  it  in  terms  of  paint. 

As  we  saw  in  our  former  surveys  of  work 


such  as  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler's  and  the  late  G.  H. 
Boughton's,  and  other  groups  of  subjects, 
wit  which  depends  on  swiftness  of  retort, 
and  generally  on  its  context  with  other  words, 
defies  definite  expression  in  paint :  hence 
the  many  failures  of  attempts  to  realise 
certain  of  the  finest  moments  of  comedy  in 
Shakespeare.  But  humour  which  inspires  a 
situation  independently  of  words  has  found 
expression  in  masterpieces  such  as  "The 
Laughing  Cavalier "  of  Franz  Hals,  and,  in 
our  own  time,  in  John  Phillip's  "  A  Chat 
Eound  the  Brassero,"  John  Pettie's  "A 
Jester's  Merrythought"  and  "Two  Strings 
81  G 
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to  Her  Bow,"  Frank  Millet's  ''  Between  Two 
Fires,"  and  the  domestic  comedj  of  work 
5ucli  as  that  of  Thomas  Faed  and  Erskine 
Nicol. 

The  genial  pictures  of  faithfully  studied 
animal  life  with  which  the  late  Yates 
Oarrington  charmed  a  large  circle  of  patrons, 
first  as  originals  in  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  popular  exhibitions,  and  subsequently 
in  reproductions  by  engraving  and  photo- 
gravure, belong  to  the  type  of  work  for 
which  artists  have  usualty  invoked  the  aid 


title  this  is  simply  a  Nature  study  ;  but  the 
painter's  humorous  fancy  for  half -jocular 
titles  was  bound  to  call  it  "A  Pair  of 
Nut-Crackers,"  just  as  he  added  humour 
to  a  picture  of  dog-life  by  naming  it 
"Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  in  order  to 
suggest  a  certain  incongruous  association  of 
ideas  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Numerous  followers  of  Landseer  in  the 
painting  of  animals  have  adhered,  whenever 
possible,  to  this  method  of  playing  upon 
famihar    words    for    a    title,   in    order    to 
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of  verbal  wit  to  emphasise  the  intended 
humour  of  the  theme,  assuming  that  if  their 
patrons  want  such  pictures  for  the  walls  of 
their  billiard-rooms  and  smoking-rooms  and 
corridors,  they  like  to  buy  them  with  their 
titles  clearly  attached  and  boldly  explanatory 
of  each  picture's  theme.  This  fashion,  in 
its  application  more  especially  to  pictures 
in  which  animals  figure  as  unconscious 
vehicles  of  humou:^,  was  first  set  by  Landseer 
with  such  works  as  his  familiar  picture  of 
two   squirrels    eating  nuts.      Without  any 


introduce  some  whimsical  parallel  between 
situations  in  which  animals  are  the  actors, 
and  those  which  belong  to  human  experience 
before  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  animal  fife.  Widely  popular  in  the  print- 
shops  have  been  such  works  as  Valentine 
Garland's  "Oh  !  What  a  Surprise  !  "  W.  H. 
Trood's  "  Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By," 
Burton  Barber's  "Compulsory  Education" 
and  "  A  Special  Pleader,"  William  Strutt's 
"  As  in  a  Looking-Glass,"  "  An  Artist  in 
Black-and-White,"  and  "  A  Brush  Wit'i  the 
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Euemy,"  and  thus  it  was  inevitable  that,  in 
our  own  day,  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  should  name 
his  delightful  colour-print  of  a  bull  pup 
"  My  Face  is  My  Fortune,"  and  his  admirable 


has  given  us  "  The  Three  Graces "  and 
"  After  the  Battle,"  and  kindred  titles. 
Bird-life  was  presented  by  Stacy  Marks  with 
a  like  suggestion  of  incongruous  resemblance 


"my     model."        by    J.     YATES    CARRINGTON. 


row  of  bull-dog  faces,  after  a  well-known 
series  of  theatrical  and  Society  portraits, 
"Types  of  English  Beauty."  Another 
skilful  painter  of  dogs,  Mr.  Philip  Stretton, 


to  human  models,  and  when  Mr.  William 
Weekes  painted  an  amusing  picture  of  geese, 
he  could  not  forego  naming  it  "A  Michaelmas 
Sermon." 
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Apart  from  its  obvious  affinity  to  work 
of  this  school  in  point  of  view,  the  art  of 
Yates  Carrington  has  too  much  individuality 
to  be  ranked  as  merely  imitative  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  branch  of  work  to  which 
he  chiefly  devoted  his  brush  :  and  his 
humour  rings  true,  while  his  seiitiment  is 
always  sympathetic. 

Love  of  drawing  was  Yates  Carrington's 
possession  from  a  very  early  age,  and  when 
he  was  sufficientlv  far  advanced  to  benefit 


St.  Boniface's  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  Early 
Christian  basilica  ;  while  the  glory  of  the  city, 
the  old  Pinakothek,  holds  some  of  the  best 
work  done  by  Kaphael,  Titian,  Diirer,  Yan 
Dyck,  Memling,  Cranach,  Yan  der  Weyden, 
Wohlgemuth,  and  Rembrandt.  Residence 
and  work  in  such  surroundings  brought 
Yates  Carrington  back  to  England  filled  with 
artistic  ambitions  ;  the  art  magic  of  the  city 
in  which  he  had  served  his  novitiate  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  began  his 


"  PRISONERS    AT    THP:    BAR." 

by  the  instruction  to  be  received  in  a  foreign 
school,  it  was  to  that  of  the  Bavarian  capital 
that  he  was  attracted. 

That  splendour-loving  prince  Louis  L 
made  Munich  what  it  has  aptly  been 
called,  "  a  museum  of  architecture.''  There 
are  to  be  seen  the  ambitious  works  of 
Cornelius,  Schwanthaler,  and  Kaulbach. 
The  Festsaalbau  designed  by  Klenze  is  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  ;  St. 
Michael's  Church,  of  the  same  period,  con- 
tains the  wonderful  work  of  Thorwaldsen  ; 


BY    J.     YATES    CARRINGTON. 


independent  art  career  intending  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  along  one  or  other  of  those 
lines  which  we  loosely  classify  in  paint  as 
classic  or  romantic. 

Ruskin  rightly  says  "  that  when  a  young 
painter  first  goes  to  Nature,  he  sets  himself 
to  paint  what  he  likes  best,  not  what  is 
best  for  him."  This  was  the  case  with  Yates 
Carrington,  and  he  started  with  ambitious 
works,  on  themes  from  heroic'  literature  and 
classical  mythology.  These,  after  testing 
his  weakness  by  the  strength  of  *'  Old  Master 
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this  and  early  the  other,"  measuring  his 
powers  by  the  "breadth  and  strength"  of 
those  whose  achievements  he  had  studied, 
he  put  aside.  xin  art  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  authority  was,  he  decided,  not  to 


to  make  painting  liis  profession.  Mis 
interiors  we  know  only  as  settings  for  some 
of  his  later  animal  themes,  and  his  land- 
scapes lack  atmosphere,  and  appear  only  to 
aim  at  the  kind  of  accuracy  of  detail  expected 


BY    J.    YATES    CARKINGTON. 


be  his,   therefore  he  turned   to   landscape, 
seascape,  and  interiors. 

In  these  ranges  of  subject-matter  he  still 
failed  to  "find  himself"  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, though  still  assured  that  he  wanted 


in  the  conventional  picture  of  some  phase 
of  outdoor  sport.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
turned  with  gusto  and  dexterity,  and  with 
a  craftsman's  sense  of  delight  in  his 
material,    to    the     exposition    of    subject- 
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matter  he  found  ready  to*  Ihb  hand.  In 
that  pleasant  book  '-  Teufel  the  Terrier ; 
or,  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  an  Artist's 
Dog,"  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  that 
delij]?hted  the  readers  of  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette 


Who  is  to  say  that,  because  he  felt  him- 
self in  great  themes  to  be  inarticulate,  his 
work  was  to  be  any  the  less  good  ?  Newman 
could  not  have  created  "Pickwick,"  nor 
could  Dickens  have  written  the  "  Apologia  " 


'  OT-l)    CHUMS."        BY    J.     YATES    CARKINGTON. 


some  years  ago,  we  find  Yates  Carrington, 
through  the  help  of  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Morley,  frankly  declaring  that 
he  owed  his  inspiration  and  direction  in  art 
to  his  do":  Teufel. 


yet  literature  would  have  been  the  poorer 
had  either  book  never  been  written.  Had 
Yates  Carrington  sought  to  portray  only 
the  subjects  of  his  early  ambitions,  we 
should   have  lost  his  illuminatiu";  outlook 
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on  that  companionable  creature,  the  dog,  of 
which  Walter  Scott  declared  that,  did  it  live 
as  long  as  a  human  being,  we  should  never 
recover  from  the  effect  upon  us  of  its  death. 
If  "  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really 
is,"  is  the  true  aim  of  criticism,  to  depict 
the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is,  must 
be  to  do  work  worth  doing  in  that  class 
of  art  which  we  label  naturalistic.  Yates 
(■ariiygton  did  this  in  the  study  of  his 
faithful  comrade.  He  lias  portraycMl 
the    dog    as    a    puppy    held    up     by    tiie 


see  him  in  sport,  we  see  him  in  meditation, 
see  him  at  play,  on  the  defensive  and  on 
guard  ;  and,  looking  at  Yates  Carrington's 
admirable  characterisation  of  him,  we  are 
tempted  to  agree  with  the  artist's  opinion 
that  his  best  work  was  done  from  his 
beloved  dog  because  he  had  so  complete  an 
understanding  of  his  model's  moods. 

xVU  he  tells  us  of  Teufel  in  his  pictures 
we  like,  because  each  illustrated  act  comes 
to  us,  by  way  of  oiu-  own  dogs,  as  one  with 
which    we   are   familiar.      Teufel's   delight, 


AN   in-patii:nt. 
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scruff  of  his  neck,  and  feeling  desperately 
the  ignominy  of  his  position.  Then 
we  are  shown  Teufel  growing  in 
assured  complacency  towards  that  recreant 
vagabondage  which  leads  the  half-grown 
dog  to  commit  domestic  depredations 
inseparable  from  this  period  of  his  growth. 
We  see  him,  smug,  serene,  imperturbable, 
in  his  maturity,  wise  in  worldly  knowledge, 
the  well-mannered  companion,  who  quells 
the  unruliness  of  his  nature  out  of  quixotic 
deference  to  the  whims  of  the  master 
to   whom   he    has    attached   himself.      We 


his  fear,  his  good  nature,  his  faults,  hi^; 
foolishness,  his  wisdom,  his  joy,  and  his 
restless  stir,  form  the  themes  of  the  pictures 
that  helped  so  largely  to  make  his  master's 
name. 

He  was  no  dog  puffed  up  out  of  all 
seemly  proportion  by  respect  for  his  proud 
pedigree,  for  he  was  a  gentlemanly  dog.  He 
made  mistakes  of  judgment,  of  course,  as 
we  all  do,  but  to  errors  of  taste  he  was  a 
stranger.  Now  and  then  he  paid  dearly 
for  his  whistle,  or  for  non-obedience  to  that 
of  his   master,  but    he  was    incapable    of 
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liurtiiig  the  feelijigs  of  any  who  showed 
liim  kindness.  As  time  set  curb  and  check 
upon  his  passions,  he  left  the  ways  of 
foohshness  and  became  more  or  less  sedate, 
or,  if  not  exactly  sedate,  he  learnt  not  to 
flaunt  his  destructive  skill  in  defiance  of 
authority. 

Teufel  was  the  hero  of  that  excellent 
series  of  a  dog's  adventures  entitled  "Hamlet 
and  Polonius,"  after  successive  moments  in 
Shakespeare's  play.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
pictures  we  see  how  the  sound  of  some 
imprudent  movenient  on  the  part  of  the 
caged  rat  has  dropped  into  the  dog's 
receptive  ear ;  almost  we  see  the  quiver 
of  excitement  run  down  the  spine  that 
is  presented  to  our  view.  In  the  second, 
be  is  standing  on  the  chair,  with  his  fore- 
legs balanced  full  in  the  centre  of  the  set 
palette  his  master,  just  before  leaving  the 
studio,  must  have  placed  upon  the  table. 
Plainly  a  rat,  an  enemy,  and  therefore  to 
be  killed.  "  Dead  for  a  Ducat "  completes 
the  trilogy  ;  and  how  his  prowess  will  be 
received,  whether  it  is  to  raise  him  to  the 
heights  of  proud  delight,  or  depress  him 
to  an  abyss  of  self-abasement,  is  left  to 
our  conjecture.  He  is  the  most  prominent 
depredator  in  "  Fallen  Among  Thieves."  He 
is  the  culprit  in  "  A  Taste  for  the  Fine  Arts," 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  ''  Contrition,"  a 
contrition  brought  about  by  the  indulgence 
of  an  indiscreet  appetite  and  the  attractive 
appearance  of  tubes  of  paint.  This  picture 
records  a  disastrous  experience  of  Teufel's 
early  days,  when  his  master,  having  left 
him  in  his  studio,  chained  up  to  a  staple 
driven  into  the  Avail,  returned  to  find  a 
free  dog  amidst  a  scene  of  havoc  and 
destruction. 

Again  Teufel  is  the  abaslied  hero  of  the 
picture  entitled  "  His  First  Pipe,"  as,  with 
a  fine  unconsciousness  of  his  vocation,  he  is 
the  central  figure  of  that  one  known  as  "  My 
Model."  Hfe  shares  with  the  monkey  the 
honours  of  "  Old  Chums,"  just  as  he 
shares,  with  another  dog  of  lower  degree,  the 
honours  in  "Grace  Before  Meals."  His 
sporting  instinct  is  illustrated  in  the 
patience  he  displays  in  those  three  fishing 
pictures  severally  named  "Anticipation," 
"  Agitation,"  "  Realisation,"  a  series  which 
the  artist  was  prompted  to  paint  from 
incidents  that  occurred  when  he  and  his 
model  occupied  a  houseboat  on  the  Thames. 

In  "Would  I  Were  a  Bird,"  "A  Pot 
Boiler,"  "  So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far,"  and 
''  Kiss  and  Be  Friends,"  Teufel  again 
supplies  the  theme,  and  when  we  miss  his 


familiar  face  and  form  from  his  master's 
subsequent  pictures,  it  is,  alas,  because  by 
then  he  lay  several  feet  below  the  turf  of 
his  master's  garden,  on  which  he  often  so 
cheerfully  careered. 

Generous  as  Yates  Carrington  was  in 
recognising  the  debt  his  art  owed  to  his  dog, 
we  have,  in  consideration  of  his  work,  to  accept 
that  acknowledgment  with,  as  the  saying 
is,  a  grain  of  salt.  The  dramatic  element  in 
all  he  did  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
humorous  perception.  He  touches  hands 
with  Landseer  in  his  sympathy  with  animals 
generally,  and  his  various  types  of  dog-life 
and  character,  together  with  his  diverse 
other  creatures  of  fur  and  feather,  painted 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his 
favourite  model,  are  no  less  carefully  and 
convincingly  realised.  His  collies,  his  long- 
haired sheep-dogs,  and  his  bull-dogs,  as  also 
his  smaller  subjects,  such  as  King  Charles 
spaniels  and  Yorkshire  terriers,  each  and  all 
are  quite  as  accurately  realised  as  his  many 
representations  of  his  own  terrier,  Teufel, 
though  he  did  not  depict  any  one  of  them  in 
so  many  varying  moods  and  activities  as 
he  did  his  faithful  companion.  Particularly 
comprehensive  in  its  diversity  of  types  is  his 
animated  picture  of  a  troupe  of  performing 
dogs  which  he  named  ''  Strolling  Players." 

His  donkeys,  too,  are  excellently  done,  and 
so  are  the  sheep,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  monkeys 
in  the  various  pictures  of  incidents  in  wliicli 
tiiey  play  their  part.  Cats  and  kittens, 
however,  so  vivaciously  represented  by  various 
other  artists,  are  the  least  successful  of  Yates 
Carrington's  animals,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  that  his  love  of  dogs  gave  him  something 
of  their  inherent  scorn  and  antagonism  for 
"  the  harmless  necessary  cat." 

Birds  do  not  seem  to  liave  interested  him 
so  much  as  animals,  and  in  this  he  again 
resembles  Landseer  rather  than  Stacy  Marks  ; 
but  in  the  few  pictures  in  which  he  painted 
them  at  all,  his  jackdaw,  his  wild  ducks  and 
tame  geese' are  faithfully  studied  and  true  to 
type. 

It  is  as  a  painter  of  dogs,  however,  that 
Yates  Carrington  is  chiefly  remembered,  for 
it  was  in  that  capacity  that  he  falls  into  line 
with  the  poets  and  prose  writers  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  dog,  from 
Cicero  and  Lucian  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  several 
writers  of  our  owm  time,  among  them 
Thomas  Hardy,  Alfred  Ollivant,  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  and  Jack  London. 

Reproduced  in  black-and-white,  Yates 
Carrington's  pictures  still  find  popular  favour. 
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Their  literature  is  ingenious,  the  observation 
they  show  vivacious  and  acute  ;  but  as  was 
the  case  with  Landseer,  it  was  character  and 
incident  rather  than  the  problems  of  style 
that  occupied  their  painter.  The  picture 
"  Prisoners  at  the  Bar  "  is  a  case  in  point, 
for  its  analogy  to  the  earlier  artist's  "  Dignity 
and  Impudence "  is  at  once  obvious. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  searching 
modelling  and  elaborate  draughtsmanship  of 
the  bull-dog's  right  fore-leg,  a  quality  and  an 
individuality  of  work  which  lift  "  Prisoners 
at  the  Bar  "  above  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism. 
The  expressions  of  the  dogs'  faces  are  rich  in 
character,  and  the  pathos  of  their  positions 
is  portrayed  with  a  truly  sympathetic  brush. 
In  "  Us,"  suggestive  of  Landseer's   picture 


of  ''Spaniels  of  King  Charles's  Breed,"  we 
miss  the  dexterous  wonder  of  the  greater 
master's  brush  handling  ;  but  in  "  An  In- 
patient "  we  get  characterisation  and  that 
human  humour  to  which  Landseer  in  his 
later  years  so  largely  inclined.  A  com- 
panion picture  to  "  An  In-Patient,"  i^alled 
"The  Out- Patient,"  depicts  a  true  occurrence, 
remarkable  as  a  revelation  of  dog  sagacity, 
and  "My  Neighbour"  is  a  skilful  piece  of 
characterisation  which  Landseer  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  sign. 

As  a  conscientious  worker  in  that  school 
of  animal-painters  which  is  one  of  England's 
distinct  possessions  in  pictorial  work,  Yates 
Carrington  has  a  place  of  his  own  in 
Victorian  art. 


COLD    COMFORT. 


*'I'M  seeking  a  lass.     Has  she  passed?    Have  ye  seen  her— 

*      A  lassie  with  brown  eyes  and  true? 
She  started  for  market  at  six  o*  the  morning, 
And  now  it  is  close  upon  two." 

»*Aye,  she  cam  and  she  ca'd  here— 'twas  just  about  noonday- 

A  lassie  with  true  eyes  an'  brown ; 
Her  parcels  were  mony,  an*  bulky,  an'  heavy— 

1  guessed  she  had  been  into  town. 

**She  cam  an'  she  ca'd  for  the  loan  of  a  basket- 
But  basket  1  had  na',  alack  I— 

To  baud  half  the  fairings  wi'  which  she  was  laden, 
So,  Sonnie,  1  just  lent  her  Mac. 


**He's  a  braw  lad  and  bonnie— he'll  help  her  to  carry; 

Ye' 11  ken  there's  nae  cause  for  alarm, 
Forby  o'er  the  heather,  a=walking  together, 

1  see  them p  the  twa,  arm»in-arm  I" 

LILIAN   HOLMES, 
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looked  up  from  the 
plans  which  he  had 
been  examining 
attentively. 

"Excellent,"  he 
remarked,  with 
quiet  satisfaction. 
"  And  the  experi- 
mental  work  is 
complete  ? " 
"Yesterday,  sir,  and  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations," Philip  Yale  answered  quietly. 

The  great  ordnance  manufacturer  glanced 
at  the  keen  face  of  his  young  chief  of  staff 
and  smiled  a  little. 
"  It  was  six  months  ao;o "  he  began. 


"  Yes,  sir,  and  you  promised- 


"Yery  little,"  Sir  James  interrupted. 
"  After  all,  it's  Dorothy  who  must  do  the 
promising.  I  can  only  say  you  will  receive 
no  opposition  from  me.  An  appointment 
has  been  made  by  the  Admiralty  for  midday 
to-morrow.     Take  the  plans  with  you." 

Philip  Yale  gathered  together  the  papers 
and  left  the  library,  going  to  his  bedroom, 
where  he  locked  the  plans  in  his  suit-case. 
Then  he  changed  his  clothes,  being  particular 
about  the  set  of  his  tie,  and  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room. 

In  the  meantime  Dorothy  was  not  aware 
of  Yale's  arrival,  and  was  enjoying  herself 
thoroughly.  The  daughter  of  a  millionaire, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  pretty,  she  was  on 
the  way  to  being  spoilt.  Her  life  was  a 
constant  round  of  gaiety,  with  innumerable 
flirtations,  but  so  far  she  was  not  aware  that 
her  heart  had  been  touched. 

Merton,  a  guest  of  her  father's,  was 
facing  her  eagerly. 

"  You Jiave  given  me  every  right  to  hope  ; 
you  have  deliberately  encouraged  me " 

"Then  it  has  been  done  unconsciously," 
she  broke  in  quickly.    "  I  am  sorry  if " 

"  I  want  your  love  and  not  your  sorrow." 

Merton  approached  nearer,  and  she  shrank 


back.  A  little  cry  escaped  her  at  the  sight 
of  the  passion  depicted  on  his  face.  And 
then  all  anxiety  vanished,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Yale  came  in. 

"  What  a  pleasant  surprise  ! "  she  said 
hurriedly,  and  hastened  to  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

Merton  quickly  controlled  himself  and 
turned  away.  A  muttered  word  of  excuse, 
'  and  he  left  the  room.  Yale  watched  the 
door  close,  and  smiled  grimly  to  himself. 

"  Still  playing  your  little  tricks  ? "  he 
remarked  lightly. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  answered, 
Avith  an  attempt  at  dignity. 

"  You  wdllbe  burnt  some  day  -unless  you 
have  someone  to  take  care  of  you  Dorothy, 
your  father  has  given  me  permission  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me." 

"  Indeed  !,"  she  commented,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  angrily. 

"  Six  months  ago  I  felt  sure  you  cared. 
Sir  James  insisted  that  I  should  wait  until  I 
had  made  good.   Now  that  I've  done  so " 

He  broke  off  and  turned  to  her  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  I've  made  a  big  success.  Upstairs  I 
have  the  plans  of  the  new  gun.  Your 
father  is  very  pleased.  Dorothy,  won't  you 
say  something  ?  " 

"  I  congratulate  you  heartily." 

"  I  want  more  than  your  congratulations. 
Dorothy,  the  first  time  I  saw  you — you  were 
such  a  sweet  little  child — I  loved  you, 
and  ever  since  that  day  I  have  had  but  one 
object  in  life.  I  have  worked  hard,  not  for 
ambition  or  money,  but  for  you.  I  have 
dared  to  dream  that  you  cared,  and " 

"Mr.  Yale,  you  are  almost  a  stranger. 
For  six  months  we  have  not  met." 

"  I  promised  your  father." 

"  You  have  not  written  to  me,"  she 
ventured. 

"Letters  were  forbidden." 

"  Six  months  is  a  long  time.  I  have  so 
many  friends,  and " 
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"  Berners  aii(]   .Alerton  stood  still,  breathing'  heavily  .   .   . 


"  Dorothy,  be  sincere.  Be  yourself,  dear. 
I  believe  you  care,  even  as  I  cared." 

She  laughed  merrily  as  she  took  a  flower 
irom  a  vase. 

"  Are  you  staying  long  in  town  ?  " 

"  Dorothy,  I  demand  an  answer,"  he  said 
peremptorily. 

"  Yevj  well — no." 

"  You  mean  that  ?  " 

''  I  do." 


Yale's  face  had  grown  white,  and  he 
persisted  no  further. 

"l^OLi  will  be  in  to  dinner?  "she  asked, 
as  he  moved  away. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  but  did  not  look  at 
her,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  pleading  look 
that  was  in  her  eyes. 

He  went  to  the  library,  where  Merton  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair.  The  latter  was  an 
important  member   of  Sir  James's  London 


'  The  plans — he  has  got  them  in  the  case  ! '   Dorothy  cried." 


office,  and  enjoyed  the  eoiifideiice  of  bis 
chief. 

"  I  hear  you've  pulled  it  off,"  he  remarked. 

"Yes,"  Yale  answered,  but  now  there  was 
no  longer  the  same  sweetness  in  his  success. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  the  plans," 
Merton  remarked  casually. 

"Not  until  they  have  been  before  the 
Admiralty  —  Sir  James's  orders,"  Yale 
explained. 


At  dinner  Dorothy  appeared  to  have  taken 
great  pains  with  her  toilet.  Sir  James 
was  in  a  genial  mood,  and  was  particularly 
pleasant  to  Yale. 

"  Where's  Merton  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  left  word  to  say  that  he  would  not 
be  in  to  dinner,"  Dorothy  answered. 

Sir  James  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
at  ease  during  the  meal.  Yale  answered, 
when  necessary,  but  positively  refrained  from 
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speaking  to  the  woman  he  loved.  Dorothy, 
in  her  turn,  confined  her  remarks  to  her 
father,  and  left  the  men  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"  Am  I  to  wish  you  happiness  ? "  Sir 
James  asked,  when  they  were  alone. 

"  I  was  sure  she  cared.  I  don't  understand 
Dorothy." 

"  When  you're  older,  you'll  realise  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  understand  a  woman.  She 
is  very  like  her  mother,  and  until  we  were 
married  I  suffered  the  torments  of  hell.  But 
afterwards  she  made  for  me  a  life  of  perfect 
happiness.  Beneath  her  frivolity  Dorothy  is 
pure  gold.     She's  well  worth  the  winning." 

"  I  know  that,  sir." 

"  Keep  your  temper,  and  don't  be  too 
gentle  with  her.  The  child  has  a  strong 
will.  Bv  the  by,  are  you  friendly  with 
Merton?" 

"  Not  very." 

"I've  heard  rumours  I  don't  like.  Soon 
I  hope  you  will  be  a  junior  partner  in  the 
firm.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  while 
you  are  in  town." 

Sir  James  w  ould  have  secured  confirmation 
of  these  rumours  had  he  been  present  at  the 
moment  at  a  club  in  Soho.  Faro  was  the 
game  that  was  being  played,  and  round 
the  green  table  were  gathered  men  of  every 
nationality  and  description.  The  man  who 
dealt  the  cards  was  a  fat  Jew  with  a  shining 
bald  head,  upon  which  were  numerous  beads 
of  perspiration. 

Merton  sat  at  one  end.  Before  him  was 
a  bundle  of  notes,  which  was  rapidly 
disappearing.  Fifty  pounds  was  placed 
on  the  ten,  but  the  bank  won.  Yary  the 
stakes  as  he  might,  his  ill-luck  continued, 
and  at  last  he  rose,  smothering  an  oath  and 
crossing  to  an  arm-chair,  into  which  he 
subsided  wearily. 

A  tall  man  of  aristocratic  appearance  came 
over  and  sat  beside  him. 

"  Luck  still  out  ?  "  he  asked  casually. 

"  Rotten.  I'm  broke,"  Merton  answered 
curtly. 

"  My  offer  still  remains  open.  Yale  is  in 
town.  We  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  plans 
in  the  train,  but  he  was  too  smart  for  us. 
You  are  staying  in  the  same  house.  It 
would  mean  five  thousand,  and  there's  no 
risk.     Shall  I  explain?" 

The  nien  talked  together  for  some  time. 
All  signs  of  indecision  vanished  from 
Merton's  face,  and  they  left  the  club 
together,  driving  in  a  taxi  to  charnbers  in 
St.  James's.  There  the  man — whom  Merton 
called    Berners — sat  down  at  a   table  and 


proceeded  to  prepare  documents  for  some 
time,  until  they  were  both  satisfied. 

It  was  late  when  Merton  arrived  at  Sir 
James's  house.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries 
of  the  footman,  he  was  informed  that  every- 
one was  in  bed  ;  so  he  went  quietly  upstairs 
to  his  room,  where  he  quickly  changed  into 
pyjamas. 

For  a  time  he  waited  patiently,  and  then 
crept  into  the  corridor,  listening  attentively 
at  the  door  of  a  room.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  in  the  other 
a  shaded  electric  torch.  At  last  he  was 
satisfied,  and  very  carefully  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door.  Once  inside,  he  did  not  move 
for  several  minutes,  but  the  sound  of  regular 
breathing  reassured  him.  Then,  with  extreme 
caution,  he  switched  on  the  light,  and,  looking 
round,  approached  the  suit-case,  which 
was  open.  A  hurried  glance,  and  he  grasped 
the  roll  of  "  blue  prints."  This  done,  he 
placed  the  papers  he  had  brought  with  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  A  few  moments 
later  he  was  safely  outside,  and  breathing 
freely.  Once  in  his  room  again,  he  opened 
the  window  with  great  care  and  looked  out. 
A  man  was  standing  below,  and  Merton 
threw  to  him  the  bundle  of  plans. 

"I  can't  see  I'm  running  any  risk,"  he 
told  himself  reassuringly,  as  he  got  into  bed. 

Yale  had  passed  a  miserable  evening,  for 
Dorothy  had  not  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her.  However,  the  morning 
gave  him  renewed  hope,  and  he  met  her  with 
a  smile  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Merton  had  nearly  finished,  for  he  was  due 
at  the  office,  and,  when  he  had  gone.  Sir  James 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  new  gun  with  Yale. 

"I  should  like  another  look  at  the  plans 
before  we  start,"  he  remarked,  and  Yale  went 
to  his  room  to  fetch  them. 

"  Dorothy,  can't  you  be  a  little  kind  to  the 
poor  chap  ?  "  Sir  James  said  lightly. 

"I'm  just  as  kind  as  he  deserves,"  she 
answered  defiantly. 

They  both  rose  to  their  feet  when  Yale 
ran  back  into  the  room. 

"  The  plans  have  gone  !  "  he  gasped. 

There  followed  a  tense  silence,  which  Sir 
James  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  You  have  searched  thoroughly  ? "  he 
demanded. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I'm  responsible.  I  was  careless. 
They  should  have  been  locked  in  your  safe." 

"We  were  both  careless.  But  I  never 
dreamt  of  danger  in  this  house.  I'll  come  to 
your  room  and  look  round." 

Dorothy  followed  them,  and  there  was 
horror  in  her  eyes,  for  she  knew  what  this 
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would  mean  to  Yale.  -Sir  James  helped  in 
the  search,  and  it  was  he  who  exposed  the 
papers  at  the  bottom  of  the  suit-case. 

''  Those  aren't  mine !  "  "Yale  cried,  in 
amazement. 

But  Sir  James  made  no.  remark.  He  w^as 
examining  them,  and  his  eyes  had  grown 
hard  and  stern. 

"I  have  heard  of  this  man  Berners. 
lb  would  appear  you  are  on  very 
confidential  terms  with  him,"  he  remarked 
gravely. 

"  I  know  no  one  called  Berners." 

"  He  is  the  head  of  the  German  Secret 
Service  in  London.  From  these  papers  it 
would  appear  he  was  expecting  to  purchase 
the  designs  of  the  new  gun.  Yale,  I  await 
your  explanation." 

"  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  except 
that  I've  never  seen  these  papers  before." 

"You  will  admit  that  appearances  are 
against  you.  Come  to  the  library  and  talk 
it  over.     Action  must  be  taken  at  once." 

Dorothy  followed  the  men  to  the  library, 
but  at  the  door  her  father  stopped  her. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  go  away,"  he  said 
gently. 

"  I  intend  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say," 
she  murmured  quietly,  and  pushed  her  way 
into  the  room. 

Sir  James  rang  up  the  head  of  an  official 
department.  As  shortly  as  possible  he 
explained  what  had  happened,  and  was 
informed  that  assistance  would  be  sent  at 
once. 

Dorothy  had  been  listening  to  what  her 
father  said,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  replaced 
the  receiver  on  the  instrument,  she  turned 
to  him  impetuously — 

"  Father,  you  can't  believe  Philip  has  done 
this  thing,"  she  said  vehemently. 

"  I  must  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes." 

"  What  should  that  weigh  against  the 
knowledge  of  years  ?  "  she  said,  and  moved 
proudly  to  Yale's  side.  "  Philip,  I  love  and 
trust  you  !  Yesterday  you  asked  rae  a 
question  which  now  I  am  proud  to  answer. 
I  will  be  your  wife  just  as  soon  as  you 
wish." 

Yale  threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  some 
of  the  horror  that  had  been  holding  him  in 
its  grip  vanished. 

"Thank  you,  dear.  I  shall  always 
remember  that  —  whatever  happens.  But 
Sir  James  is  right — appearances  are  terribly 
against  me." 

She  placed  a  hand  on  either  cheek  and 
drew  his  lips  to  hers. 


"  I  love  you,  and  nothing  else  matters  ! 

Even  if  you  had  done  this  thing " 

"  Dorothy  !  "  her  father  called  to  her,  and 
dragged  her  roughly  away. 

When  the  officials  summoned  by  telephone 
arrived,  she  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  interview.  So  she  went  to  her  room  and 
sat  down  to  think.  She  had  inherited  her 
father's  quick  brain  and  power  of  perception. 
Moreover,  she  was  prompt  to  act.  A  further 
examination  of  Yale's  room  produced  nothing 
new. 

Merton  she  had  never  liked,  and  in  a  flash 
it  occurred  to  her  what  might  have  happened. 
Here  was  a  man  Avho  was  much  more  likely 
to  be  a  traitor,  and  he  had  been  in  a  position 
to  steal  the  plans. 

•  So  she  dressed  and  hurried  round  to  her 
father's  office  in  Westminster.  As  she 
approached,  she  saw  Merton  emerge  from 
the  front  door,  so  she  turned  quickly  and 
crossed  the  road.  Now,  she  was  not  acting 
from  reason,  but  from  instinct,  and  she 
followed  at  a  safe  distance.  Along  Whitehall 
and  Pall  Mall  she  kept  him  in  sight,  across 
St.  James's  Square,  until  a  neighbouring 
street  was  reached. 

Here  she  watched  him  enter  a  block  of 
bachelors'  chambers,  and  was  taken  up  in 
the  lift.  She  waited  until  the  attendant 
came  back  again,  and  produced  money, 
which  she  gave  him. 

"Where  did  that  gentleman  go  ?"  she  asked. 
"To  see  Mr.  Berners,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Can     I    use     the     telephone  ? "     she 
demanded. 

The  attendant  conducted  her  to  the 
telephone,  where  she  remained  a  while. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  ascending  in 
the  lift.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  sounded 
the  electric  bell.  A  man-servant  appeared. 
She  asked  no  questions,  but  pushed  past  him 
and  opened  the  first  door. 

Merton  was  seated  at  a  table,  and  counting 
a  big  pile  of  bank-notes.     At  the  sight  of 
Dorothy  a  cry  of  fear  escaped  him. 
"  You  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Yes,  I've  come  for  the  plans." 
"  Who    is    this    lady  ? "    Berners    asked 
quickly. 

"  Miss  Lisle." 

"  Miss  Lisle,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me. 
To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 
"  I've  come  for  the  plans,"  she  repeated, 
and  her  voice  was  steady. 
"  I  don't  understand  you." 
"The  plans  that  Mr.  Merton  stole  last 
night,  and  for  wdiich  you  are  now  paying 
him  the  traitor's  price." 

H 
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"  Quite  a  toueli  of  melodrama  !  "  Berners 
said  sneeriiiglj. 

But  both  men  Avere  thinking  rapidly. 
The  scene  she  had  witnessed  spoke  for 
itself.  The  game  was  up,  and  thej  must  act 
at  onc6. 

"Come  along,  Merton,"  Berners  said 
curtly,  and,  going  to  the  safe,  unlocked  it 
and  took  out  the  plans,  which  he  placed 
in  a  case.  "Miss  Lisle,  I  fear  you  must 
consider  yourself  a  prisoner  for  the  present. 
You  will  be  treated  with  every  respect, 
and " 

"  You  dare  not  detain  me  !  It  is  illegal !  " 
she  cried  angrily. 

"  I'm  afraid  necessity  knows  no  law. 
Hurry  up,  Merton  !  " 

She  ran  to  the  door  to  stop  them,  but 
Berners  thrust  her  away  violently.     Dorothy 


screamed  as  she  saw  them  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  with  the  plans. 

But  the  scream  changed  to  a  glad  laugh 
when  a  bell  sounded.  Berners  and  Merton 
stood  still,  breathing  heavily.  A  panel  cracked, 
and  then  followed  a  scene  of  wild  excitement. 

"The  plans — he  has  got  them  in  the 
case  !  "  Dorothy  cried,  pointing  to  Berners. 

But  she  looked  round  in  vain  for  Yale. 

"  Where  is  Phihp  ?  "  she  demanded  of  her 
father. 

"  In  the  hbrary,"  he  answered,  as  he  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Take  me  to  him  !  "  she  whispered.  But 
the  strain  had  been  too  great,  and  she  began 
to  cry  piteously. 

But  it  was  a  girl  with  shining  eyes  and 
joy  singing  in  her  heart  who  went  to  the 
man  she  loved. 
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LETITIA'S   SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY 

By  LAURENCE   NORTH 

Illustrated  by  Narah   Schlegel 


WHEN  Letitia  Fortniim  was  left  an 
orphan,  with  jnst  enough  to  live 
on  rather  comfortably,  her  great- 
aunt  Shackleton  took  it  for  granted  that  her 
house  in  Kensington  was  the  only  proper 
refuge  for  her  lonely  and  lovely  young 
kinswoman.  That  was  how  things  were 
arranged  in  Aunt  Shackleton's  day,  which 
was  not  yesterday,  and  any  other  course 
seemed  to  that  excellent  lady  scarcely 
respectable.  She  had  lived  long  and  seen 
niany  changes,  but  none  of  them  commended 
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themselves  to  her  better  judgment ;  and  the 
longer  she  lived,  the  sharper  became  her 
antagonism  to  a  world  which  had  outgrown 
her  ideas,  especially  her  ideas  as  to  the 
mission  and  sphere  of  young  women.  Letty 
was  independent,  and  the  word,  as  inter- 
preted by  Aunt  Shackleton,  signified  only 
that  her  niece  was  as  the  lilies  of  the  field — 
exempt  from  the  need  to  toil  or  spin.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  Letitia  it  meant  far 
more,  to  her  aunt's  everlasting  scandal.  The 
lively    damsel's    independence    transcended 
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material  things  ;  it  was  the  chief  attribute 
of  her  soul,  which  rejected  conventions  and 
reached  out  towards  a  life  of  perfect  freedom, 
fettered  only  by  the  moral  law.  Before 
Letitia  lay  the  whole  wonderful  world,  to 
be  explored  at  hirge  leisure,  and  without 
encumbrance.  Her  dream  was  to  make  the 
grand  tour  of  life,  personally  conducted  by 
herself  and  herself  alone.  Single  blessedness, 
she  thought,  was  the  only  l)lessedness  worth 
counting.  She  wanted  nothing  else,  and 
although — not  being  a  fool — she  did  not 
make  it  proof  of  intelligence  to  gird  at 
matrimony,  that  dubious  adventure  held  no 
place  in  her  scheme.  She  had  the  gift  of 
being  excellent  friends  with  men,  without 
for  a  moment  seeing  in  any  man  a  possible 
husband.  Man  was  to  her  quite  a  pleasant 
interlude  in  the  comedy  of  life  ;  she  viewed 
his  virtues  and  liis  failings  with  a  steady  and 
fearless  eye ;  she  was  not  troubled  about 
him  one  way  or  another.  If  he  Avas  worthy 
of  respect,  she  respected  him ;  if  of  admiration, 
she  admired  ;  if  of  censure,  she  set  him  in  his 
proper  niche  of  reproof,  without  distress  or 
desire  to  improve  him.  If  one  she  had 
esteemed  disappointed  her,  she  merely  shut 
the  little  door  in  her  nature  to  which  he  had 
access,  and  he  became  from  that  day  an 
ignored  outsider.  Towards  women  she  felt 
much  the  same,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
those  she  loved  or  liked  she  acknowledged 
a  little  more  responsibility.  Disappointing 
women  cost  her  a  pan g^  and  wifch  the  better 
sort  she  took  some  pains. 

It  was  not  until  Letitia's  time  of  official 
mourning  for  her  father  was  over  that  Aunt 
Shackleton  found  herself  in  open  conflict 
with  her  niece.  The  scrupulous  spinster  had 
vaguely  suspected  that  Letty  held  views  of 
startling  unorthodoxy,  but  slie  had  a  firm 
faith  in  the  essential  hereditary  rightness 
of  gentlew^omen,  and  trusted  that  Letitia's 
early  vagaries  were  only  a  passing  whim. 
The  girl,  in  the  first  poignancy  of  her  grief 
for  her  father,  whom,  alone  of  men,  she  had 
passionately  adored,  had  been  offered  a 
home  in  the  dull  mansion  where  Aunt  Maria 
lived  as  became  the  last  of  the  Shackletons, 
to  the  memory  of  whose  ponderous  virtues 
she  offered  daily  incense. 

"  Come  to  me,  deaf  Letty,"  she  liad 
written,  ''  and  let  me  shield  your  unprotected 
state.  My  home  is  yours  until  you  find 
yourself  another,  for  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  girl  with  your  fortune  may  one  day 
marry,  although  marriage  is  not  essential  to 
human  happiness.  In  any  case  you  are  sure 
to  be  sought  after,  and  the  world  is  full  of 


adventurers  ready  to  take  advantage  of  youth 
and  inexperience.  It  is,  therefore,  right 
that  you  should  have  a  counsellor  and  a 
guardian — one  who  knows  life,  and  can 
safely  steer  you  past  its  many  pitfalls." 

If  Letty  was  amused  by  this  epistle, 
written  in  a  fine  Italian  hand,  she  was  far 
too  sweet-natured  a  girl  to  make  even  the 
smallest  cynical  grimace  as  she  read  it.  Her 
views  might  not  be  those  of  Aunt  Shackleton, 
but  she  understood  the  underlying  kindliness 
of  the  offer,  and  took  it  at  its  true  value. 
For  the  present  that  full  and  independent 
life  of  which  she  dreamed  w^as  out  of  the 
question.  She  wanted  quietness,  and  that 
Aunt  Sliackleton's  roof  offered  in  sufficient 
measure.  So  to  Aunt  Shackleton  and  the 
faded  splendours  of  Kensington  she  went 
from  her  old  home  in  Devonshire,  and  was 
content  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  at  the 
year's  end  Letty  found  herself  confronted 
witli  boredom.  To  go  on  Would  be  to  go 
under.  AYith  the  laying  aside  of  mourning, 
old  desires  revived,  the  world  called  her 
anew.  It  was  time  to  be  up  and  doing. 
She  must  order  her  own  life,  wliich  could 
nowise  be  fitted  into  the  tarnished  gilt 
frames  of  the  Shackleton  family  portraits. 

When,  therefore,  Letitia  suggested  that 
the  time  had  now  come  to  separate  and 
contrive  life  according  to  her  own  designs, 
ui]chaperoned  save  by  worldly  wisdom  and 
common-sense,  Aunt  Shackleton  sat  for  a 
dumb  moment  or  two,  looking  at  her  niece 
with  protesting  eyes. 

"  Are  you  not  happy  here,  Letty  ? "  she 
asked  at  length,  very  gently. 

''Quite  happy.  Aunt  Maria — you  have  been 
kindness  itself.  But  it  is  not  happiness  I 
think  most  about.  Here  there  is  no  sense 
of  risk."  Aunt  Shackleton  gasped.  "  I  still 
feel  like  a  schoolgirl,  more  or  less.  I  exercise 
no  initiative — I  just  flow  on  with  the  even 
current  of  the  days  here.  I  do  nothing  that 
is  not  mapped  out  beforehand." 

"  My  dear,  I  exercise  no  pontrol." 

"  Of  course  not.  Auntie  ;  but,  all  the  same, 
you  understand,  one  has  to  keep  hours, 
and  so  on,  report  oneself  when  one  is  going 
out,  and  give  a  rough  idea  of  when  one  will 
come  home." 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  there  are  such 
things  as  meals,  which  will  not  keep  hot  or 
in  season  indefinitely." 

"That  is  exactly  the  point.  I  hate  to 
give  trouble,  and  I  try  to  be  punctual." 

"  It  would  be  the  same  if  you  were  your 
own  mistress.  You  would  have  a  house  and 
servan  ts- But,  oh ,  it's  impossible !  You're 
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far  too  young  to  set  up  housekeeping  on 
your  own  responsibility.  Besides,  you  may 
marry  any  day,  and  your  establishment 
would  have  to  be  dismantled,  perhaps  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished.  It  is  quite  absurd. 
Besides,  it  is  extravagant." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  elaborate,  Auntie. 
A  tiny  flat,  and  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  I 
choose,  to  see  my  own  friends,  to  be  quite 
alone  wdien  I  wish." 

"  The  ideas  of  this  crazy  new  world,"  said 
Aunt  Shackleton  severely,  "  are  quite  beyond 
me.  They  are  little  sliort  of  sinful.  I 
cannot  forbid  you  to  embark  on  this  wild 
scheme,  but  I  can  protest.  And  your 
trustee,  Mr.  Baghot,  what  will  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  disapprove." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Letty,  you  have,  as  usual, 
twisted  him  round  your  little  finger.  Charles 
Baghot  was  always  a  simpleton.  I  can't 
understand  why  your  poor  dear  father 
appointed  him  trustee.  However,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  to  him  seriously." 

Miss  Shackleton  spoke  accordingly,  very 
seriously,  and  Mr.  Baghot,  an  old  bachelor 
of  somewhat  dim  perceptions  on  the  per- 
plexing matter  of  young  women,  came  to 
think  he  might  have  been  rash.  He  pleaded, 
rather  w^eakly,  that  many  young  girls  seemed 
to  be  doing  nowadays  as  Letty  wished  to  do, 
and  he  saw  no  harm  in  their  w^ay  of  life. 

"  They  are  hussies,"  said  Miss  Maria, 
''  Missies,  my  dear  Charles — some  mere  silly 
fools,  others  fast  gipsies,  for  ever  smoking 

tobacco,  and I  blush  to  ask — have  you 

ever  heard,  or  overheard,  their  language, 
Charles  ? " 

"  But  Letty  is  not  like  that." 

''  Perhaps  not,  but  she  might  so  easily 
become  so.  She's  advanced — advanced^ — 
enough  as  it  is.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
you  are  taking." 

Mr.  Baghot  was  shaken.  He  temporised. 
He  saw  Letty  at  his  office,  and  urged  her  to 
do  nothing  for  three  months.  He  represented 
that  lier  father's  estate  was  not  yet  fully 
wound  up.  The  money  she  required  would 
only  then  be  entirely  at  her  command. 

"  But  it's  there,  Mr.  Baghot,  all  right  ?  " 

The  trustee  nodded. 

"  Then,  as  my  solicitor,  you  can  easily 
make  me  an  advance  at  reasonable  interest. 
That's  usual,  isn't  it — and  business  ?  " 

Mr.  Baghot  opened  his  eyes.  Those 
modern  young  women  knew  too  much. 
Practical  creatures  ! 

"  To  pay  me  interest,  Letty,  would  be  an 
unnecessary  expense.  As  your  trustee,  I'm 
not  justified  in  sanctioning  such  a  charge  on 


the  estate.  Three  months  will  soon  pass 
by,  and  in  that  time  anything  may  happen. 
Take  time  to  consider.  It  wouldn't  be 
prudent  to  offend  your  Aunt." 

"  You  mean  you  think  I've  '  expectations.' 
It's  a  horrid  thought.  I  hope  Auntie  will 
live  for  ever.  I  don't  want  any  more  money. 
She  wouldn't  hke  to  think  you  put  such 
worldly  ideas  into  my  head." 

Mr.  Baghot  fidgeted  and  coughed.  "'  Yery 
true,  my  dear  Letty,  very  true,  very  true. 
But  my  profession,  perhaps,  leads  me  to 
take  practical  views." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  fear  your  suggestion  has 
made  me  obstinate.  I  shan't  stay  on  and 
be  compliant,  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for 
another  inheritance,  if  I'm  a  good  girl. 
However,  as  I  can't  get  at  my  own  money, 
I  suppose  I  must  do  time  for  the  three 
months  longer." 

Mr.  Baghot  drew^  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
"  That's  right,"  he  murmured.  He  had 
feared  a  wigging  from  Miss  Shackleton  for 
blundering  diplomacy.  "  I'm  sure  you'll 
never  regret  it." 

"  I  fear  I'll  regret  it  every  moment.  It 
will  seem  like  three  months  in  gaol." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  !  " 

*'  However,  I'll  make  it  as  lively  as  I  can, 
and  nobody  will  get  the  chance  to  say  I 
played  up  for  Aunt  Maria's  shekels.  You 
oughtn't  to  have  suggested  it." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right — you  only  spoke  as 
a  lawyer.  I  suppose  it  was  your  duty. 
Please  don't  think  me  impertinent,  but  I 
must  assert  myself,  and  I'm  not  designing, 
whatever  else  I  may  be." 

She  beamed  on  her  trustee  iiTesistibly  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Baggie,  dear  I  You're  a  nice  old 
thing  out  of  business  hours,  and  I'll  try  to 
be  as  good  as  my  nature  will  allow.  You 
may  kiss  me,  if  you  like.  You've  done  it 
ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  you  should  give  up  a  good  old 
custom  just  because  my  hair's  up  and  my 
frocks  are  longer  than  they  were.", 

Mr.  Baghot  wiped  his  spectacles  and  took 
Letitia's  kiss  with  some  grudge  against  his 
nine-and-fifty  years.  Yet  that  w^as  illogical, 
for  to  his  years  he  ow^ed  it.  Had  he  been  a 
young  fellow,  now,  he  wouldn't  have  been  so 
favoured .  Heigh-ho !  A  smart  young  fellow^ ! 
Some  smart  young  fellow  would  come  along 
ojie  of  these  days 

He  looked  out  of  the  w  induw  and  watched 
Letitia  as  she  moved  like  a  young  goddess 
across   Lincoln's   Inn   Fields.      He    envied 
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that  smart  young  fellow,  whoever  he  mi^ht 
be. 

*'  And  now,"  said  Lett?  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  westward,  "  it's  up  to  joa,  Letitia 
Fortnum,  to  get  a  good  look  at  this  funny 
old  world,  to  seek  adventure,  and  see  if 
there  are  any  windmills  to  tilt  at  or  throw 
your  cap  over.  What  a  perfect  spring  day  ! 
It  f^ets  into  my  blood  !  " 

She  decided  not  to  go  home  for  lunch. 
Aunt  Maria  did  not  approve  of  the  telephone, 
and  was  not  a  subscriber  to  that  dubious 
public  blessing.  The  dutiful  Letitia,  there- 
fore, sent  a  telegram  of  regretful  explanation, 
and  with  a  good  conscience  went  to  lunch 
on  coffee  and  abundant  chocolate  eclairs  at 
an  A. B.C.  It  was  a  uqw  sensation,  for  her 
experience  of  popular  eating-houses  was  of 
the  smallest.  The  shop  w^as  crowded,  but 
she  found  a  place,  and  with  amused  eyes 
studied  her  neighbours,  mostly  business  girls, 
about  whom  she  began  to  weave  romances. 
The  men  were  not  interesting — elderly,  fat, 
and  spectacled,  for  the  most  part,  or  young, 
spectacled,  and  narrow-chested,  nearly  all 
with  the  peering  look  that  comes  of  much 
attention  to  ledgers. 

But  opposite  to  Letitia  was  an  exception. 
In  spite  of  herself  she  began  to  observe  this 
young  man.  He  was  a  fair-haired,  fresh- 
complexioned,  blue -eyed  young  athlete, 
dressed  in  an  easy-fitting  suit  of  grey  tweed. 
He  had  just  finished  a  very  simple  meal  of 
coffee  and  roUs,  and  was  lingering  over  a 
book,  a  most  tempting-looking  small  octavo 
bound  in  mellow  calf.  Letitia  contrived  a 
sly  glance  at  the  title.  It  was  "A  Sentimental 
Journey."  Letitia's  heart  warmed  to  the 
young  man.  Their  eyes  met.  Letitia, 
feeling  caught,  struggled  with  a  blush.  The 
young  man  could  not  ward  a  smile  from  his 
eyes,  although  the  rest  of  his  face  kept  a 
most  gentlemanly  composure. 

Discreetly  he  lost  himself  in  his  book  again, 
and  read  on  until  Miss  Fortnum  had  reached 
her  last  chocolate  eclair.  After  that,  but 
not  because  of  that,  he  laid  down  his  book 
and  looked  around  for  the  waitress.  She 
was  far  away.  He  rose  and,  going  to  the 
back  of  the  shop,  reported  his  menu  to  the 
damsel,  who  scrawled  him  a  ticket.  A  second 
or  two  later  he  had  paid  his  bill  and  left  the 
place. 

Letitia,  noticing  the  forgotten  book, 
expected  the  young  man  to  return  at  once. 
He  would  be  sure  to  remember.  But  no,  he 
was  buying  an  evening  paper  at  the  door — 
he  was  turning  away— he  was  gone.  She 
picked  up  the  book.     Fortunately  her  ticket 


was  made  out.  She  paid  in  a  great  hurry, 
and,  bidding  the  cash-girl  put  the  change 
into  the  waitresses'  box,  she  reached  the 
street  just  in  time  to  see  the  young  man 
swing  himself  on  to  a  Bayswater  'bus. 

Letitia  did  nothing  by  halves.  Having 
set  out  to  return  lost  property,  she  thought 
only  of  completing  that  simple  act  "of 
benevolence.  That  she  was  going  about  it 
in  an  unusual  way  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  hailed  a  taxi  and  jumped  in. 

"  Follow  that  'bus,'"'  she  said—"  the  third 
in  front." 

Jehu  grinned  and  slipped  in  his  clutch. 

The  young  man  occupied  the  back  seat  on 
the  top  of  the  'bus.  He  was  busy  with  his 
paper.  Letitia  kept  his  broad  shoulders 
under  steady  observation.  At  any  moment 
he  might  discover  his  loss  and  turn  back. 
But  the  news  of  the  early  afternoon  held 
him  absorbed  for  the  present. 

Letitia,  seeing  him  secure,  peeped  at 
the  fly-leaf  of  "A  Sentimental  Journey." 
No  name.  There  was  only  a  cryptic  book- 
plate with  ^a  Latin  inscription,  which  was 
Greek  to  her.  Better  so.  She  had  no  idle 
curiosity.  Her  only  desire  was  to  give  the 
book  back  to  the  owner.  She  herself  hated 
to  lose  things,  especially  books,  and  this  little 
book  was  charming.  Letitia  was  only  doing 
as  she  would  be  done  by. 

She  looked  ahead.  The  young  maj  was 
still  well  in  view  and  oblivious  to  his  loss. 
He  must  be  very  careless  or  absent-minded. 
Did  he  quite  deserve  to  get  his  book  back  ? 
Letitia  amused  herself  with  a  mental  debate 
on  the  question.  Whether  he  deserved  it  or 
not,  back  the  book  was  going.  Letitia  had 
undertaken.     Letitia  would  perform. 

Just  as  the  'bus  reached  the  northern  gate 
of  the  Broad  Walk,  the  young  man  sprang 
up.  So  he  had  remembered  at  last !  Letitia 
admitted  a  pleasant  thrill  as  she  faced  the 
second  act  of  the  comedy.  Really  the  day, 
which  had  begun  with  tiresome  business, 
was  redeeming  itself  by  the  gift  of  rather 
uncommon  pleasure.  The  new  situation 
promised  more  difficulty,  but  that  only  added 
to  the  exhilaration.  For  the  first  time 
Letitia  remembered  that  she  had  resolved  to 
seek  adventure.  Well,  she  had  not  sought 
this  one.  It  had  come  unbidden  out  of 
nothing,  and  she  found  herself  on  its  full 
tide  without  being  very  clearly  aware  of 
its  infinite  possibilities  —  dangers  even. 
Dangers  ?     Oh,  no  !     Absurd  ! 

The  pursued  left  the  'bus.  He  would 
now  take  another  eastward  and  return  to  the 
tea-shop.     But  no.     He  entered  Kensington 


"  '  Let  me  take  it.      I'll  easil}-  explain.'  " 


hardens.  I^etitia  bade  Jehu  stop,  got  down, 
overpaid  the  man,  and  followed  her  quarry. 
That  would  be  the  next  move  ?  Best  leave 
that  to  happy  chance. 

There  was  only  one  cloud  on  Letitia's 
horizon.  This  w^as  the  hour  when  Aunt 
Sbackleton   and  her  overfed  poodle  Jumbo 


usually  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Why  had  the  forgetful  young  man  chosen 
this  of  all  places  for  his  leisurely  strolling  ? 
Leisurely  he  was,  and  Letitia,  who  liked  to 
walk  fast,  had  to  saunter,  not  to  ovei'take 
him.  Still  reading  his  paper,  he  headed  for 
the  Round  Pond. 
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As  tlie  minutes  passed,  Lefcitia's  first 
ardour  cooled  somewhat,  and  slic  began  to 
wonder  how  the  affair  would  resolve  itself. 
She  ought,  of  course,  to  have  handed  the 
book  to  the  cash-girl  at  the  tea-shop,  but 
that  had  never  occurred  to  her.  Well,  she 
would  go  through  with  it  now.    Ah,  at  last ! 

He  had  stopped,  and  was  searching  his 
pockets.  He  turned  back.  I^etitia's  heart 
began  to  flutter.  She  called  herself  names 
for  an  idiot.  It  had  seemed  so  easy  to  give 
back  the  book  to  its  owner  at  the  tea-shop, 
but  now  all  sorts  of  explanations — all  sorts 
of  misconstructions.  It  was  really  very 
difficult,  after  all,  to  be  unconventional. 

He  came  nearer — he  was  close  at  hand. 
He  looked  annoyed.  Would  he  notice — 
remember  her  ?  In  a  moment  he  would 
have  passed.  For  a  second  time  their  eyes 
met. 

The  faintest  flicker  of  surprise,  admirably 
repressed,  told  Letitia  that  the  young  man 
had  not  been  unobservant.  Her  heart  grew 
more  unruly,  the  moment  reeled  with  a 
thousand  diffidences.  Should  she  return  to 
Bayswater  Koad,  take  a  quick  cab,  get 
back  to  the  tea-shop  before  him,  and  leave 
the  book  ?  Impossible.  The  people  there 
might  consider  her  action  scarcely  honest. 
It  must  be  now  or  never.  He  looked  all 
right.  He  would  not  misunderstand  or 
presume. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  holding  out  the 
book,  "  I  think  this  is  yours.  I  ran  out 
of  the  shop  to  give  it  to  you,  but  I  couldn't 
overtake  you  till  now." 

The  young  man  lifted  his  hat.  "Thank 
you  so  much,"  he  said.  "  It  was  very*  kind 
of  you  to  come  so  far,  but" — he  paused, 
a  little  embarrassed — "  I'm  so  sorry,  the 
book's  not  mine.  Someone  had  left  it  on 
that  table.  I  picked  it  up  to  look  at  it.  I 
never  can  resist  'A  Sentimental  Journey.' " 

"  Oh,  dear,"  Letitia  cried,  "  what  a  perfect 
idiot  I've  been  !  " 

"  Please,  no.     It  was  angelic  of  you." 

"  Bat  the  consequences  are  diabolic  !  How 
shall  I  explain  when  I  take  it  back  ?  They'll 
run  me  in ! "  Letitia,  in  her  confusion, 
hardly  realised  that  she  had  spoken  her 
thoughts. 

*'  Please  don't  be  distressed.  Let  me  take 
it.  I'll  easily  explain.  In  any  case  I  must 
go  back.  I  think  I've  left  my  gloves  in  that 
place.  Again,  thank  you  so  much.  I  only 
wjsh  the  book  had  been  mine.  I'm  sorry 
I've  given  you  so  much  trouble.  Good 
afternoon  ! " 

He  bowed  again  and  passed  on.     Letitia, 


her  cheeks  burning,  turned  away  and 
encountered  Jumbo,  with  Aunt  Shackleton 
in  tow. 

The  old  lady  put  up  her  lorgnette. 

"  Letitia  !     I  am  surprised." 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Maria  ?  "  Letitia  grew^  sud- 
denly cool  and  collected.  Aunt  Shackleton 
always  braced  her  to  polite  fencing.  She 
met  trouble  squarely. 

"First,"  said  Miss  Shackleton,  "that 
telegram.  Most  thoughtless  !  I  had  a 
fearful  shock.  I  thought  you  had  met 
with  an  accident.  I  believe  people  send 
telegrams  about  nothing  nowadays.  Once 
such  messages  always  meant  the  very  worst, 
and  were  reserved  for  that.  I  have  been 
much  upset." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Aunt  Maria.    Forgive  me." 

"Secondly,"  pursued  Miss  Shackleton, 
unmollified,  "  this  !  That  young  man  with 
wdioni  you  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  some 
intimacy " 

"  Oh,  not  intimacy.  A  very,  very  slight — 
little  more  than  a  nodding — acquaintance." 

"  Ah,  is  that  so  ?  May  I  ask  where  you 
met  him  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  recently  at  lunch."  Letitia 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  herself  again. 

"  Evidently  slight  acquaintances  are 
different  nowadays  from  what  they  were 
when  I  was  a  girl.  You  may  be  surprised, 
Letitia,  to  hear  that  I  also  know  the  young 
man.  I  would  suggest  that  he  is  not  a 
desirable  acquaintance  for  you  or  any  young 
girl  of  position.  No  doubt  you  are  aware 
that  he  is  a  rank  Sociahst.  He  imbibed 
dreadful  ideas  at  Oxford.  At  whose  house 
did  you  meet  him  ? " 

"  It  was  at  a  public  luncheon." 

"  Some  of  your  preposterous  women's 
societies,  no  doubt.  However,  Letty,  you 
are  your  own  mistress.  I  can  only  warn. 
But  I  observe  you  exchange  books.  Do  not 
be  carried  away  by  Algernon  Eaeburn's 
extravagant  notions.  I  hope  the  volume 
I  saw  you  return  to  him  was  not  too 
unsettling." 

"  It  was  an  excellent  book,  Aunt  Maria — 
by  a  clergyman." 

"  Even  the  clergy  are  not  above  suspicion 
in  these  wild  times,  but  I  should  rejoice  to 
think  that  Algernon  had  seen  the  error  of 
his  ways.  I  sincerely  hope  so,  for  he  is 
^  going  into  Parliament.  If  I  •  thought  he 
had  reformed,  I  should  ask  him  to  dine  one 
evening.  His  poor  grandfather  and  I  used 
to  be  great  friends,  long  ago" — and  Aunt 
Maria  sighed. 

Hugely    intrigued,   in    spite    of    herself, 
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Letitia  risked  another  shaft.  "  I'm  sure, 
Anil  tie,"  she  said,  with  exquisite  demureness, 
"  I  never  heard  him  say  a  single  word  about 
SociaUsm  or  anything  at  all  heterodox." 

"  That  is  so  far  reassuring,"  Miss  Shackle- 
ton  conceded.  "But  we  cannot  stand  here 
all  the  afternoon  arguing.  Come,  Jumbo,  it's 
time  to  go  home.  Do  you  accompany  us, 
T^etitia  ?  " 

"  It's  such  a  lovely  afternoon,  I  think  I'll 
walk  a  little  further.  But  I'll  be  home  in 
good  time  for  dinner." 

"Not  unless  you  really  wish  it.  Eemember, 
I  exercise  no  "restraint.  You  have  perfect 
freedom,  Letitia,  to  go  and  come  as  you 
please.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  dine  at 
your  club,  or  a  restaurant." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  you  may  depend  upon  me.  I 
don't  really  wish  to  be  troublesome." 

"  You  are  not  troublesome,  Letty. 
Believe  me,  I  only  desire  your  happiness." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,  Auntie.  Forgive  me, 
if  anything  I  ever  said  about  keeping  hours 
and  things  hurt  you.  Till  dinner-time, 
then.  By-bye  ! "  She  waved  her  hand, 
as  Jumbo,  hke  a  little  tug-boat,  puffed  away 
with  his  mistress  tow^ards  South  Kensington 
and  the  shades  of  the  House  of  Shackleton, 

"  What  an  afternoon  !  "  said  Letitia  to 
herself.  "  Life  is  very  surprising  and  rather 
exciting  when  one  puts  even  one  foot  off 
the  beaten  track.  A  little  trying,  too,  but 
attractive.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for 
anything.  I  w^onder  what  excuse  that  young 
man  made  about  the  book  ?  But  I'm  not 
likely  ever  to  know.  This  absurd  old  London 
won't  throw  us  together  again  in  the  next 
hundred  years.  And  as  for  Aunt  Maria's 
asking  him  to  dine,  she'd  need  to  have 
proofs  of  reformation,  which  I  fear  I  can't 
supply,  and  which  may  not  be  forthcoming 
otherwise.  Very  likely  he  is  a  Socialist. 
Now  I  coTue  to  think  of  it,  he  wore  a  flannel 
shirt — a  very  nice  one — and  a  soft  collar. 
How  fascinating  ! " 

She  walked  towards  the  ornamental  garden 
at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  meaning  to 
skirt  the  lake  and  look  back  from  the 
bridge  towards  that  vista  of  w^ater,  trees,  and 
tall  houses  which  makes  so  curious  an  appeal 
to  the  romantically-minded.  It  seems  a 
pageant  of  some  dream  city  rather  than  a 
part  of  grey,  old,  tumultuous  Mother  London. 
It  fitted  Letitia's  mood  this  afternoon,  and 
fed  her  wayward  imaginings  with  angel  food. 
But  at  length  she  stopped,  uncertain, 
apprehensive.  She  felt  that  she  was  being 
followed.  Looking  back,  she  laughed  at  her 
own  fears.     The  only  person  near  at  hand 


w^as  a  little,  snabby,  timid-looking  elderly 
man.  She  went  on  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  and  stopped  again.  The  uncomfortable 
dread  would  not  be  stilled.  She  looked  back 
again,  and  lingered  for  a  little  beside  the 
birds'  enclosure.  The  old  man  drew  near. 
She  would  let  him  pass. 

But  he,  too,  stood  still  and  began  to  throw 
crumbs  to  the  birds. 

"Pretty  creatures,  miss,"  he  remarked 
genially. 

"  Very  pretty,"  said  Letty  graciously. 
The  old  man  touched  his  hat.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  miss,  but  might  I  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  you  to  favour  me  with  the  return 
of  my  little  book  ?  I've  been  following  you 
for  some  time,  but  didn't  hke  to  intrude. 

You  see,  it's  like  this " 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Letitia,  feeling  her  cheeks 
grow  uncomfortably  hot. 

"  Like  this,  miss.  I  was  in  that  tea-sho|), 
and  went  upstairs  to  get  a  smoke  after  my 
lunch,  leavin'  my  little  book  careless-like  on 
the  table.  When  I  recollected  it,  I  got  down 
just  in  time  to  see  you  lift  it.  I  called  to 
you,  but  you  didn't  'ear,  and  then  you  was 
off  like  a  shot  in  the  cab.  I'm  a  poor  man  ; 
a  'bus  was  all  I  could  manage,  and  it  stopped 
pretty  often,  so  I  lost  sight  of  you.  But  I  met 
the  cabby  coming  back,  and  he  told  me  you'd 
gone  into  the  gardens,  and  I've  been  looking 
for  you  ever  since.  I  don't  suppose  a  lady 
like  you  meant  any  harm — some  folks  say  'the 
thing  that's  found's free' — andldon't  propose 
to  charge  you,  if  you'll  just  give  me  back  my 
'  Sentimental  Journey.'  It's  a  favourite  o' 
mine,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to  lose  it." 

"My'  good  man,"  Letitia  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  haven't  got  your  book. 
I  sent  it  back  to  the  tea-shop  by — a  friend 
of  mine.  You'll  find  it  there,  if  yon 
inquire." 

"  Oh,  thought  better  of  it,  did  you  ? " 
The  man's  manner  changed  unpleasantly. 
"  Come,  come,  miss,  be  reasonable.  x\s  I  say, 
I  don't  want  to  prosecute,  if  you'll  kindly 
give  me  back  my  property  and  my  exes." 
"  Your  what  ?  " 

"  My  expenses.     I'm  a  poor  man." 
"  I'll  certainly  give  you  your  expenses,  for 
it's  all  my  fault,  but  I  really  haven't  your 
book.     You'll  get  it  at  the  tea-sbop." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  man,  with  frigid 
scepticism.  "  Now,  nn'ss,  either  you  give  me 
up  my  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  by  Laurence 
Sterne,  or  I'll  call  a  constable  !  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  The  thing  is  easily 
explained.  I  thought  the  book  belonged  to 
a  friend  of  mine.     I  saw  him  reading  it  in 
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the  tea-plcic0,  and  lie  went  away  without  it. 
I  ran  after  him  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  has 
taken  it  back.'' 

'*0h,  two  of  you  !  /  see^-pickiu'  up  of 
unconsidered  trifles  an'  passin'  'em  on.  You 
was  in  a  mortal  hurry  to  get  away,  and  you 
didn't  meet  anyone  that  1  saw,  except — oh, 
all  swell  mob  together  !  You  know  a  thing 
or  two,  and  a  valuable  book  when  you  see  it. 
Happen  to  know  what  that  little  edition  is 
worth  ?  " 

"Not  an  idea.  It  looked  sweet.  But 
really  your  book's  all  right.  Do  ask  at  the 
tea-shop  ;  it  will  be  there  by  this  time." 

"  Will  you  come  back  there  with  me,  miss, 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said-  Letitia,  wondering  what 
next  this  remarkable  afternoon  might  have 
in  store.     "  Let  us  find  a  cab." 

They  picked  up  a  taxi  near  the  bridge. 
As  they  got  in,  Letitia  noticed  with  relief 
that  the  old  man,  although  shabby,  was 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean. 

During  the  drive  they  said  little.  Letitia 
grew  apprehensive  as  they  drew  near  the 
tea-shop.  AVhat  if  Algernon  had  failed  to 
get  there,  by  any  chance  ?  Would  this  person 
give  her  in  charge  ?  She  feared  he  would. 
Most  awkward  !  Oh,  why  hadn't  she  left 
that  young  man  and  his  old  book  alone  ? 

"  Would  you  sell  me  the  book  ? "  she 
asked,  as  a  possible  precaution. 

"  Oh,  you  'ave  it,  then,  miss  ?  " 

"  Believe  me,  I  have  not.  I  mean,  when 
you  get  it  back  ?  " 

"  Time  enough  to  speak  about  that  when 
I  see  it." 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Letitia.  "Do.  you 
mind  if  I  don't  come  in  ? " 

"  I  do  mind,  a  lot.  You  might  give  me 
the  slip." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  cried  poor  Letty,  whose 
conscious  innocence  had  blinded  her  to  her 
gaoler's  point  of  view.  "  Well,  if  I  must, 
I  must."  Heavens,  what  if  that  young 
man  had  failed  her  ! 

Trembling,  she  followed  the  old  man  into 
the  shop,  and,  hardly  believing  her  ears, 
heard  the  cash-girl  deny  all  knowledge  of 
any  lost  book.  Letitia  curbed  a  desperate 
impulse  to  run  away.  Would  there  be  a 
fearful  scene  ?  But  the  old  bookman  only 
shook  his  head  in  a  despairing  sort  of  way, 
and  looked  at  her  with  pained  eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry,  miss,"  he  said,  "  sorry  and 
disappointed.  It  was  a  choice  little  edition. 
But  I'm  disappointed  otherwise." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Letitia,  trying  to  keep 
back  tears. 


The  old  man  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  "  Come  outside,  miss,"  he  sug^g^ested 
very  quietly,  and  Letitia  obeyed. 

""The  cab!"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  That's  it  !  The  cab  !  Get  in,  please,  and 
we  can  talk." 

"  Please,  I'd  rather  not,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I'll  give  you  my  address,  and  try  to  make 
any  reparation  in  my  power." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know — it  is 
utterly  irreplaceable."  Letitia  stared,  for 
the  old  man's  accent  had  shed  all  trace  of 
Cockneyism ;  it  was  soft  and  beautifully 
modulated  ;  his  manner  had  lost  every  touch 
of  familiarity.  "  I  know  now  you're  quite 
innocent,  my  dear  young  lady.  I've  settled 
that  with  myself  in  the  last  moment  or  two. 
Forgive  me  if  I  seemed  harsh,  but  this  has 
been  a  great  shock  to  me.  If  you  love 
books,  you  will  understand." 

"  I  believe  I  do — as  far  as  I  can."  Letitia's 
voice  shook  —  he  looked  so  pitiful  and 
helpless.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  "  I  think  I  will  come 
in  the  cab,  after  all.  Won't  you  let  me  give 
you  a  lift  home  ?  "  She  remembered  that 
he  had  said  he  was  a  poor  man. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  very 
kind."     And  they  got  in. 

"  Please,"  Letitia  began,  "  tell  the  man 
where  to " 

But  they  were  already  moving  up  Oxford 
Street.  Letitia  looked  alarmed.  The  book- 
man smiled. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right.  Most  of  the  London 
cabbies  know  me  quite  well.  I  gave  the 
driver  the  usual  nod  that  means  '  Home.' 
I'm  an  economist  of  w^ords,  you  see,  like 
Aramis  and  Bazin.  But,  if  you  please,  I'll 
get  down  a  little  way  from  my  door,  and 
then,  when  I'm  gone,  you  will  tell  the 
cabman  to  take  you  to  yours.  I  am  no 
Paul  Pry." 

In  the  intervals  of  fiery  indignation  with 
the  faithless  and  Socialistic  Algernon,  whom 
she  meant — contrary  to  her  usual  principles — 
to  seek  out  and  convince  that  community  of 
goods  was  false  doctrine,  Letitia  was  still 
Avondering  where  her  companion  lived,  when 
the  cabman  turned  dowm  Park  Lane. 

The  old  man  leaned  out.  "  Stop  here," 
he  said.  Just  as  he  got  down  and  turned 
to  make  his  adieux  to  Letty,  another  cab, 
coming  towards  them  at  a  good  round  pace, 
stopped  also,  and  a  grave  person,  with  old 
family  servant  written  upon  his  face  and 
figure,  alighted  and  hurried  tow^ards  the 
bookman. 

"  My  lord,"  he  cried,  in  as  loud  a  tone  as 
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his  principles  and  training  permitted,  "  I've 
been  looking  for  your  lordship  everywhere— 
Christie's,  Sotheby's,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
the  London  Library.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Mr.  Algernon -" 

"  Well,  what  of  Mr.  Algernon  ? " 

"  Mr.  Algernon  'as  'ad  a  bit  of  an 
accident,  my  lord.  He  fell  off  an  omnibus 
in  Oxford  Street  and  broke  his  arm,  besides 
some  contusions — 'appily  not  serious— to  the 
face  and  other  portions  of  'is  hanatomy,  my 
lord.  He  is  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and,  I'm 
thankful  to  say,  is  doing  well.  We  'ad 
a  telephone  message,  and  "  —  the  servant 
straightened  out  his  face — "and,  my  lord, 
I  was  also  to  say  that  your  lordship's  little 
'  Sentimental  Journey '  is  quite  safe  and  in 
Mr.  Algernon's  possession." 
•  "  Oh,  thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven  !  " 
cried  the  bookman.  "  And  Mr.  Algernon — 
how  is  he  ?  " 

"  Doing  well,  as  1  'ave  already  assured 
your  lordship." 

"  We  will  take  your  cab  and  go  to  the 
hospital.  Tombs.  Good-bye,  my  dear  young 
lady.  Come  and  let  me  show  you  my  library 
one  day  soon.     It  is  worth  seeing." 

Letty  would  have  asked  for  an  address, 
but  Tombs,  with  a  firm  hand  and  an  eye 
respectful  but  severely  disapproving,  inter- 
vened. He  placed  his  master  in  the  other 
cab  and  bade  the  man  drive  on. 

Letitia,  still  wondering,  and  rather  wilted, 
gave  her  cabman  the  order  to  drive  to  the 
House  of  Shackleton.  Was  this  the  end  of 
the  adventure  ?  No,  only  the  beginning, 
she  rather  thought ;  and,  if  her  intuitions 
were  any  sure  guide,  she  had  no  intention 
that  it  should  be  the  end.  Really,  London, 
taken  in  the  right  way,  was  very  rewarding. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Letfcy  was 
consumed  with  desire  to  ask  imprudent 
questions.  But,  knowing  her  aunt,  she 
forbore,  and  Miss  Shackleton  did  not 
disappoint  her. 


"Is  it  possible,"  she  asked  suddenly, 
looking  up  from  her  book,  "  that  you  don't 
know  who  Algernon  Raeburn  is  ?  " 

"  Quite  possible.  Aunt  Maria.  Odd, 
perhaps,  but  that's  my  way." 

"  Well,  I'm  scarcely  surprised,  Letty, 
since  you're  so  casual  in  your  acquaintances. 
But  it  is  possible  you  may  have  heard 
me  speak  of  his  grandfather,  old  Lord 
Lightbody  ?  " 

"  The  bibliomaniac  ?  " 

"  The  same.  It's  a  sad  case.  A  charming 
man  in  his  lucid  intervals,  but  quite,  quite — 
well,  most  eccentric.  It  is  not  in  the  family, 
of  course;  but  he  had  sunstroke  in  India, 
and  at  times,  you  know,  he  imagines  he  is  a 
very  humble  sort  of  dealer  in  rare  and  ancient 
books,  and  he  lives  down  to  the  part — in  dress, 
manner,  and  speech.     A  sad  case  !  " 

"  But  not,  I  imagine,"  said  Letty,  '*  without 
its  humours." 

"  You  are  hopelessly  flippant,  my  dear.  It 
is  a  tragedy.  But,  thank  Heaven,  Lightbody 
has  his  man  Tombs  !     Tombs  is  a  treasure." 

"  And  Algernon  ?  "  Letty  suggested. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Miss  Shackleton  impatiently, 
"  Algernon  !  I  have  no  patience  with 
Algernon  !  I  do  trust,"  she  added,  "  that 
was  not  a  very  dangerous  book  I  saw  you 
returning  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh^  no,"  said  Letty.  '^  It  was  only  '  A 
Sentimental  Journey.' " 

Miss  Shackleton  was  puzzled  by  Letty 's 
smile  of  mysterious  amusement.  Really, 
this  girl  was  rather  a  handful. 

"  By  the  way,  Auntie,  I  saw  Mr.  Baghot 
to-day.  I  have  decided  to  stay  on  with  you 
for  the  present." 

"  I  am  relieved,  my  dear.  I  don't  think 
you'll  regret  it." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Letitia  ;  "  it's  ever  so 
much  more  fun."  And  again  Miss  Shackleton 
tried  in  vain  to  account  for  her  niece's 
secret  and  unfathomable  smile.  It  seemed 
somehow  to  forebode  trouble. 
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RELAND  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  conserva- 
tive country  on 
earth.  She  clings 
to  her  past,  and 
here  one  may  still 
believe  in  haunted 
houses  without 
discredit,  and  rent 
them  without  dis- 
appointment, sure 
of  a  banshee,  if  nothing  else.  Here,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ridgwell 
bilnott,  Rector  of  Pebwell,  Cambridgeshire, 
came  for  the  hunting,  as  a  guest  of 
Mr.  Michael  Blake,  w^hose  estate  lies  in  the 
top  horn  of  Tipperary,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Loch  Derg. 

Dilnott  did  not  believe  in  ghosts.  He 
was  a  full-blooded  parson  of  the  old  type, 
riding  fourteen  stone,  fond  of  good  port, 
a  good  dinner,  a  good  cigar,  and  a  hand  at 
whist ;  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  Brother- 
parsons  called  him  pig-headed.  He  was — at 
all  events,  in  his  beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  He 
did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  he  believed 
in  demons  and  evil  spirits,  holding,  however, 
that  these  latter  belonged  to  a  past  day, 
though  capable,  perhaps,  still  of  earthly 
manifestations. 

Riding  to  the  meet  this  morning  with 
Michael  Blake,  the  Round  House  on  the 
Arranakilty  road  brought  his  mind  in  clash 
with  the  mind  of  his  host,  a  man  steadfast 
in  opinion  as  himself. 

"  That's  where  old  Micky  Doolan  was 
killed  in  '61,"  said  Blake.  "  He  was  a 
piper,  blind  as  a  bat,  and  he  used  to  sit  there 
the  day  long  on  a  stool  under  that  wall,  with 
his  long  pipes  under  his  arm,  playing  away 
whether  folks  were  passing  or  not.  You'd 
hear  the  droning  of  the  pipes  at. the  turn 
of  the  road,  and  there  he'd  be  sitting,  not 
asking  for  a  copper  or  minding  you,  just 
playing  away  to  himself.  My  father  gave 
him  many   a  shilling,   and   the   poor  folk, 


specially  on  market  days,  weren't  behind- 
hand. They  said  he  was  rich,  and  carried  all 
his  money  in  gold  in  his  pocket ;  and  one 
evening,  close  on  dusk,  two  fellows  crept 
up  on  him  from  behind  the  wall  and  killed 
him  for  his  money.  That  was  on  the  fifth 
of  December,  and  every  fifth  of  December 
since  then  there  he  sits  playing  his  pipes 
from  dusk  till  dawn,  so  that  not  a  soul  from 
Arranakilty  to  Cloyne  will  use  the  road." 

"  You  mean  to  say  his  ghost  sits  there  ?  " 

''  And  what  else  would  be  sitting  there  ?  " 

''  You  don't  believe  that  nonsense,  sz/r<^/,y.^" 

"  Don't  believe  it  ?  "  said  Blake.  ''  And 
why  shouldn't  I  believe  it  ?  Half  the 
countryside  has  heard  him." 

"  But  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts  ; 
the  manifestations  have  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  to  be  fraudulent,  as  far 
as  apparitional  appearances,  the  result  of 
mediumistic  influence,  are  concerned,  illusory 
as  to  the  rest.  Rats  and  neurotic  women 
and  practical  jokers — subtract  those  factors, 
and  the  whole  theory  of  haunted  houses  falls 
to  the  ground." 

"  I  tell  you  there  are  ghosts,"  replied 
Blake.  And  then  the  argument  began  getting 
so  acute  that,  as  they  rode  into  the  main 
street  of  Arranakilty,  Dilnott  was  saying — 

"  I  don't  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  my 
dear  fellow — let  us  leave  the  subject.  It  is 
simply  repugnant  to  common-sense." 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  Dilnott  was. 

Blake  laughed,  but  he  said  no  more.  The 
street  was  crowded  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  drawn  to  the  "  meet 
of  the  houn's."  Several  pink  coats  the  worse 
for  w^eather  showed  up  in  front  of  the  Dog 
and  Badger  Inn,  and  here  now,  from  the 
direction  of  Clogher,  came  Hennessy,  the 
master,  the  hounds,  and  the  hunt  servants, 
jigging  along  against  the  dull  grey  back- 
ground of  the  road,  greeted  and  greeting  all 
and  sundry. 

Blake  introduced  Dilnott  to  the  master, 
who  declared  his  intention  of  first  drawinGf 
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Boyles  Wood ;  and  presently,  on  the  stroke  of 
ten,  the  hunt  pressed  back  along  the  Clogher 
road,  passed  through  a  gate,  and  entered  a 
stretch  of  waste  land  where,  across  a  rise 
of  the  ground,  a  clump  of  firs  and  larches 
showed,  cutting  the  skyline  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  aw^ay. 

It  was  a  dark,  grey,  luminous  morning — 
weather  that  in  England  w^ould  have 
indicated  rain  before  noon.  But  there 
would  be  no  rain,  for  the  hills  were  set  away 
in  the  distance — hills  across  which  the  wind 
was  blowing,  w^arm  and  scented  from  leagues 
of  heather  and  bogland. 

There  was  a  fox  in  Boyles  Wood,  and  he 
broke  cover  to  the  west,  like  a  red  streak 
amongst  the  bushes  and  broken  land. 
Dilnott,  who  was  mounted  on  Rat-trap,  a 
fiddle-headed  brute  that  carried  him  like 
a  feather,  brooked  no  interference  with  a 
straight  line,  and  was  wound  up  by  Nature 
to  go  all  day,  found  himself,  at  .the  end  of 
the  first  five  minutes,  facing  a  stone  wall; 
then  it  was  behind  him,  Ea,t-trap  taking  it 
as  a  cat  takes  a  larder  window-sill,  and 
before  him  a  hillside  falling  to  a  river  in 
spate,  shallow  and  broad,  by  a  mercy. 

Across  the  river  a  rise  took  him  to  a  hog's 
back,  along  which  the  hounds  were  streaming 
straight  as  if  along  a  ruled  line,  over  humps 
and  dips  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  wdth 
a  view  of  all  Tipperary,  from  Loch  Derg  to 
King's  County,  on  either  side.  Then  another 
valley  set  with  pines  and  winter-stripped 
trees,  and  echoing  to  the  tune  of  hounds  and 
horn,  gave  them"  check  for  a  moment,  only 
to  pass  them  on  across  a  bridge  and  another 
spating  river,  and  by  a  village  where  cocks 
were  crowing  and  chimneys  smoking,  but 
not  a  soul  in  sight,  to  a  waste  land  where 
the  hounds,  dumb  and  flowing  like  hounds 
in  a  dream,  led  them  still  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  killing  at  last  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  earths  that  in  another  hundred 
seconds  would  have  swallowed  the  tail  of  the 
good  red  fox. 

"  Thirty  minutes  from  the  wood,"  said 
Hennessy,  looking  at  his  watch. 

Dilnott,  tipping  forw^ard,  ran  his  hand 
over  the  neck  of  Rat-trap,  unblown  and 
fresh  almost  as  at  the  start.  Thirty  minutes 
of  real  life  had  brought  fresh  blood  to  his 
cheeks  and  youthened  him  by  a  full  ten 
years,  and  the  blowing  wind  had  so  banked 
down  his  prejudices  that,  had  you  said  the 
word  "ghosts"  to  him,  he  might  have 
resented  "it  without  snapping  your  liead  off. 

But  ghosts  were  as  far  from  his  mind  at 
this  moment  as  from  the  minds  of  Hennessy 


or  Michael  Blake.  Hennessy,  after  a  look 
round,  determined  to  draw  Barrington  Scrub, 
a  mile  away  over  the  moorland.  They  drew 
it  blank,  passed  on  to  a  big  spinney  a  couple 
of  miles  away  in  the  direction  of  Silvermines, 
and  here  the  hounds  started  a  fox,  running 
into  him  and  killing  him  two  miles  aw^ay  and 
right  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  by  the  road  to 
Silvermines. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  along  the 
road  appeared  RafFerty,  Blake's  groom,  with 
two  fresh  horses.  Dilnott  creaked  out  of 
his  saddle,  devoured  the  sandwiches  he  had 
brought  with  him,  consumed  half  a  flask  of 
sherry,  and  then  mounted  the  Cat,  half-sister 
to  Rat-trap,  a  strawberry  roan  with  a  fleering 
eye  and  uncertain  manner. 

"  Go  gentle  with  her,  sir,"  said  Rafi'erty. 
"Once  she  gets  warm,  you  can  handle  her 
like  butter ;  but  till  she's  taken  her  first 
fence,  don't  lay  whip  or  spur  to  her,  or  she'll 
have  you  off  and  rowl  on  you." 

II. 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  Dilnott  was 
handling  her  like  butter  across  a  country  of 
fields  and  stone  walls,  when,  clapping  spurs 
to  her,  the  stone  wall  before  him  wheeled  to 
the  right,  then  came  a  sickening  slither,  and 
he  was  seeing  stars,  with  the  Cat  trying  to 
"rowl  "  on  him. 

He  had  managed  to  disengage  himself, 
however,  and  wiien  he  had  finished  star- 
gazing and  feeling  around  for  broken  bones, 
he  got  on  his  feet,  recaptured  his  mount, 
led  her  through  a  gate  on  to  the  road,  and 
got  into  the  saddle. 

The  hunt  had  vanished.  The  faint  toot 
of  horn  through  the  dull  grey  weather^  came 
from  away  towards  Silvermines,  but  without 
awakening  any  echo  in  his  heart.  He  had 
done  enough  hunting  for  one  day.  When 
one  is  over^forty-five,  a  cropper  towards  the 
end  of  the  day  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
cropper  at  the  start.  Dilnott  found  himself 
thinking  of  a  hot  bath,  followed  ^  by  a 
cigarette  and  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and 
just  forty  winks  before  dinner-time. 

Mounting  the  Cat — by  a  miracle  unhurt, 
and  now  subdued  and  in  her  right  mind — 
he  turned  from  the  direction  of  Silvermines. 
A  mile  along  the  road  he  fell  in  with  an 
old  man  driving  a  donkey  -  cart.  This 
individual  w^as  deaf,  but  after  a  while,  and 
by  dint  of  shouting,  came  to  understand  his 
questioner. 

"  Castle  Blake,  did  you  say,  sor  ?  It's 
right  foremint  you— a  matter  of  twelve  miles 
and  a  bit  as  the  crow  flies,  and  eleven  be  the 
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road.  What's  tliat  you  say,  sir  ?  I'm  hard 
of  heariii'.  There  ain't  no  cows.  I  was 
say  in'  crows.  Keep  ahead  sthrait  as  an  arra, 
and  you'll  see  the  top  of  it  poppin'  up  beyant 
the  trees  of  Gallows  Wood.  You  can't  make 
no  mistake." 

Dilnott  resumed  his  way.     Five  miles  on, 
a  lady  feeding  hens  before  a  cabin  gave 
him  more  information. 

"  D'you  mane  Mr.  Michael  Blake's, 
sor  ?  Why,  it's  nigh  into  King's 
County  fi'om  heve  :  it's  maybe  siventeen 
miles  you'll  have  to  go.  When  you 
get  to  the  cross-roads,  take  the  way  to 
Castle  Down,  keep  stlirait  ahead  till  you 
fetch  the  cross-roads^ — you  can't  make  no 
mistake." 

Dilnott  resumed  his  way  till  he  came 
to  a  place  where  the  road  forked.     Thei"e 


were  no  sign-posts,  and  the  two  ways  were 
equal  in  breadth.  He  uttered  no  pious  ejacula- 
tion. Leaving  the  matter,  with  loose  rein,  to 
the  instinct  of  the  Cat,  that  animal  selected 
the  right-hand  way,  brought 
him  to  a  cross-road  with  no 
sign-post,    and,    being    left 


It  was  moving, 
tiltiug  from 
side  to  side." 


again  to  instinct,  began  to 
browse  on  stray  tufts  of 
grass  and  snatch  sustenance 
from  the  hedgerows. 

Meanwhile  dusk  was 
falling,  and  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  the  trees 
whispering  to  the  wind. 
Half  an  hour  later,  in  full 
dark,  lit  occasionally  by  a 
gh'mpse  of  moon  peeping 
thi'ough  the  broken  clouds, 
Dilnott  was  riding  along 
a  road  that  Gustave  Dore 
would  have  loved,  looking 
no  longer  for  Castle  Blake, 
but  for  anything  with  a 
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roof  on  it  that  would  give  him  a  liglit,  the 
sight  of  a  human  face,  and  even  a  boiled 
potato.  He  was  faint  from  hunger— faint 
yet  ravenous.  Roast  legs  of  mutton  flanked 
by  decanters  of  port  rose  before  him  as  he 
rode — boiled  turkeys  and  celery  sauce ;  hams 
— York  hams — brown  and  crumbed  over  ; 
larks  on  toast.  So,  in  the  desert,  men 
conjure  up  date  palms  and  shadowy  wells  ; 
and  now,  just  as  though  his  hunger  had 
conjured  it  up,  Dilnott,  waking  from  his 
food  musings,  became  aware  of  the  lights 
of  a  big  house  through  the  trees  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  and  on  the  wind  setting 
from  there  a  smell  recalling  roast  pheasants 
hung  just  to  the  right  moment.  More,  it 
recalled  bread-sauce  and  a  salad  of  Pebwell 
tomatoes  sliced  in  vinegar  and  oil. 

The  constructive  imagination  of  the  man 
was  adding  a  dish  of  Arran  Chief  potatoes 
bursting  in  snow  through  their  brown 
jackets,  when  a  wide  -  open  gateway  and  a 
drive  leading  to  the  house  took  his  eye,  lit 
by  a  glimpse  of  the  moon.  He  turned  the 
Cat  into  the  drive  and  rode  up  it,  sure  of 
the  one  thing  a  stranger  may  be  sure  of  in 
Ireland — a  warm  reception  and  a  real  and 
concrete  hospitality,  including  in  its  form 
the  best  bed  and  the  biggest  potato. 

The  door  of  the  great  house  was  open, 
casting  lamp-light  on  the  drive  and  on  a 
carriage  that  had  just  set  down  a  gentleman 
in  a  cloak,  who  was  mounting  the  steps. 
Two  grooms  in  half-hvery  were  cracking 
jokes  with  the  driver  of  the  carriage.  One 
of  these  ran  to  take  the  new-comer's  horse. 
Dilnott  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  gave 
him  the  reins. 

"  What  house  is  this  ?  "  asked  he. 

'*  Castle  Innis,  sir  ;  and  you're  only  just 
in  time,  for  they  be  just  goin'  in  to  dinner." 

"  Who's  your  master  ?  I'm  staying  at 
Castle  Blake,  and  have  lost  my  way." 

*'  Sir  Patrick  Kinsella's  the  master  here, 
sir,  and  glad  he'll  be  to  see  you." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Dilnott.  He  went  up 
the  steps  and  entered  a  big  hall.  The  hall 
was  panelled  with  oak,  black  as  ebony  with 
age,  hung  with  suits  of  armour,  and  lit  by 
a  galaxy  of  candles,  extraordinarily  beautiful 
in  their  number  and  effect  amidst  that 
setting  of  gloom  and  armour  and  oak. 

Down  the  broad  staircase  were  coming 
the  guests ~a  troop  of  men,  led  by  a  stout 
gentleman  of  fifty  or  so  in  a  red  coat,  with 
a  face  to  match,  joking  and  laughing  as  he 
came  with  the  fellows  behind  him,  and 
evidently  gone  in  liquor.  Not  far  gone, 
but  gone,  joyous,  exuberant,  and,  clapping 


eyes  on  Dilnott  when  he  was  almost  up  with 
him,  almost  embracive. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  said  Dilnott,  "  and 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude-—" 

But  the  great  Kinsella,  not  even  listening, 
with  his  arm  half  round  him,  swept  him 
along,  still  bandying  gibes  with  the  fellows 
behind,  into  a  huge  room  where  a  table  was 
set  out  that  would  have  seated  many. 

Hungry  as  Dilnott  had  been  and  was,  he 
would  have  thought  twice  before  entering 
that  house,  seeing  the  condition  of  its 
occupants.  Fond  enough  of  his  half-bottle 
of  port,  he  had  a  very  great  horror  of 
intoxication  in  any  form,  even  the  mildest, 
and  seated  now  at  the  left  of  his  host,  who 
occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  he  could  not 
but  perceive  the  condition  of  the  men 
about  him.  The  noise  was  terrific,  and  now 
servants  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
clapping  down  plates  in  front  of  the  guests 
— plates  that  were  empty. 

Now,  opposite  Dilnott,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  host,  sat  an  evil-looking,  long-visaged 
man,  with  a  patch  covering  half  of  his  face. 
Behind  the  host  and  above  the  fireplace 
was  hung  a  big  mirror  with  a  slight  tilt 
forward.  Dilnott,  glancing  by  chance  at  this 
mirror,  was  astonished  and  horrified  to  see  in 
it  the  reflection  of  a  skull,  looking,  in  the 
surrounding  gloom  and  glow,  like  a  picture 
by  Holbein. 

The  candle-light  lit  it  to  perfection,  and, 
moreover,  demonstrated  the  monstrous  fact 
that  it  was  moving,  tilting  from  side  to  side, 
rotating  slightly,  whilst  the  movements  of 
the  lower  jawbone,  caught  in  profile,  could 
be  plainly  seen. 

Suddenly,  and  corresponding  to  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  man  with  the  patch  on 
his  face,  the  thing  tilted  back  and  the  lower 
jaw  fell. 

Then  Dilnott  knew  that  it  was  the  true 
reflection  of  his  vis-a-vis. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  Cross. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Cat  stumbled,  nearly  unseating  him, 
and, he  awoke.  He  had  never  dismounted, 
he  had  entered  no  house.  Musing  on  York 
hams  and  roast  pheasant,  sleep  had  sand- 
bagged him,  and  fantasy  had  introduced 
him  into  that  most  extraordinary  society.  It 
was  a  nightmare,  arising  from  the  home  of 
nightmares — the  stomach. 

Horse-hoofs  and  a  voice  behind  made  him 
turn.  It  was  Blake,  muddy  to  the  eyes,  but 
happy. 

Dilnott  told  of  his  cropper,  and  how  he 
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had  fallen  out  of  the  ran,  and  as  thej 
rode  on  he  began  to  tell  of  his  further 
adventures. 

"  I  must  have  fallen  asleejyfor  a  moment," 
said  he,  "and  I  had  a  most  extraordinary 
dream." 

*'  And  what  was  the  dream  ? "  asked 
Blake. 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way,"  began  the  other. 
Then  he  stopped.  They  had  reached  a 
gateway  clearly  shown  by  the  moonlight 
through  the  thinning  clouds.  It  was  the 
gateway  he  had  entered  in  his  dreaui,  and 
there  lay  the  avenue  up  which  he  had  ridden. 

He  reined  in. 

"  Where  does  that  lead  to  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Castle  Innis,"  said  Blake.  "  Look,  you 
can  see  the  ruins  through  the  trees.  It  was 
burnt  out  in  the  'thirties — set  fire  to  one 
night  old  Pat  Kinsella  was  having  one  of 
his  jamborees.  The  whole  crowd  were  burnt, 
and  a  good  riddance.  I've  had  the  story 
often  from  my  father.  Kinsella  and  Billy 
Knox,  who  was  his  chief  henchman  in  all 


sorts  of  wickedness,  and  Black  French  and 
Satan  Moriarty,  and  a  score  of  others.  Only 
three  of  the  lot  were  sober  enough  to 
escape." 

"  What  sort  of  man  was  Kinsella  ?  " 

"A  huge  big  chap  riding  fifteen  stone. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  hounds,  but  he 
couldn't  master  the  whisky  bottle." 

"  And  Knox  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Knox  was  a  devil.  My  grandfather 
laid  him  out  once  for  maltreating  a  horse. 
Half  his  face  was  afflicted  wdth  some  disease 
or  another,  so  he  had  to  wear  a  patch  to 
cover  it ;  and  he  had  a  squint  eye  and  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  Well,  what  w^as 
this  dream  you  were  telling  me  of  ?  " 

"  I've  clean  forgot  it,"  said  Dilnott. 

A  good  raconteur^  tingling  and  burning  to 
tell,  his  mouth  was  stopped  by  Micky  Doolan, 
the  blind  piper  of  the  Bound  House. 

x\  year  later,  unburdening  himself  of  the 
story  to  me,  he  began  :  "  Now%  I'll  tell  you 
one  of  the  strangest  comcide7ices  you  ever 
heard  of."  That  is  the  sort  of  man  Dilnott  was. 
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'T^HE  long  road  waits  to  take  me  far  away 
*         From  all  1  ever  counted  kind  and  dear, 
And  I  must  travel  many  a  lonely  day 
With  you  not  near. 

Yet  though  the  day  be  difficult  and  long, 
1  will  walk  steadfastly  my  path  apart, 
Marching  to  strains  of  your  remembered  song 
Within  my  heart. 

And  this  shall  be  for  recompense  and  cheer, 

To  speed  my  steps  and  leave  my  sorrow  slain — 
The  hope  that  some  day  suddenly  1  may  hear 
Your  song  again. 

Then  sing  me  once  again,  before  we  part, 

Your  song  of  courage,  hope,  and  joy  in  store. 
That  I  may  bear  its  music  in  my  heart 
For  evermore. 

BERNARD  MOORE. 
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THE    BOMBAUDMENT    OF    MOU^'T    (JUCCO. 


WITH   THE   ITALIAN 

ARMY 

By   HUGH    C.    WALLACE 

Official  photographs,  reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Italian  Military  Authorities. 


TO  be  with  the  ItaHan  Army  is  a 
delightful  experience — that  is,  if  the 
word  "  delightful "  can  ever  be  used 
in  connection  with  anything  so  horrible  as 
war.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  little  frontier 
town  that  serves  as  headquarters,  and  is  the 
base  from  which  all  the  operations  are 
carried  forward,  I  had  placed  at  my  disposal 
a  powerful  Fiat .  motor-car  and  competent 
Army  chauffeur,  and  was  taken  in  hand  by 
an  officer  who  spoke  most  excellent  English 
and  possessed  the  gift  of  lucidity  in  quite  a 
remarkable  degree.  During  the  days  in 
which  I  watched  the  doings  of  our  Allies, 
Captain  P proved  himself  to  be  indeed 


a  true  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  a  parti- 
cularly opportune  time,  as  the  great  "  push  " 
was  in  full  swing,  and,  that  offensive  being 
in  the  Gorizia  district,  I  thus  got  to  know  a 
new  part  of  the  line.  Only  the  small  Carnic 
Alps  section  now  remains  terra  incognita,  and 
it  is  a  distinct  advantage,  after  all,  to  know 
at  first  hand  and  to  have  been  personally 
over  most  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  front  held  by  our  friends.  In 
visiting  the  20?ia  di  gicerra,  one  is  at  once 
struck,  not  only  by  the  excellence  of  the 
roads  over  which  his  car  travels,  but  by 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  the  traffic  is 
113  I 
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screened  from  iiiquisifcive  Austrian  ejes. 
The  Austrian  is  prevented  from  seeing  the 
vehicles,  and  has -no  ammunition  to  waste  in 
keeping  up  a  chance  and  aimless  fire.  Such 
a  method  would  partake  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  gambling  to  be  profitable. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  newlj-captured 
Monte  Santo  (2,245  feet).  For  two  or 
three  hours  the  journey  was  acoomplished 
on  the  comfortable  seats  of  the  car.  Presently 
the  vibration  caused  by  the  con-stant  firing 
of  the  big  guns  compelled  us  to  drop  the 
windows,  lest  we   should   be   s^reeted   with 


much  better  idea  of  what  it  meant  for  the 
Italians  to  attack  and  take  its  summit.  Less 
than  a  week  before  this  ground  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Austrians — in  fact,  to  be 
strictly  accurate,  our  ascent  was  made  five 
days  in  the  rear  of  the  soldiers.  Its 
conquest— undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  the  present  War — was  accomplished 
by  men  who  advanced  up  the  face  of  the 
mountain  over  ground  rising  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  three  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  fire. 
I  was  told  that,  when  the  top  was  actually 
gained,  an  officer  pulled  from  the  pocket  of 
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a  shower  of  broken  glass.  On  our  right,  on 
Monte  Sabbatino,  the  Italian  artillery  was 
particularly  active.  We  could  see  angry 
tongues  of  flame. spitting  forth  defiance  and 
destruction  all  along  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  and,  as  the  volleys  echoed  and 
re-echoed  among  the  hills,  they  sounded  like 
veritable  trumpets  of  judgment,  which, 
after  all,  in  a  very  real  sense  they  were. 
The  last  two  hours  of  our  journey — a  steady 
grind  mostly  over  loose  stones— had,  of 
course,  to  be  made  on  foot :  and  the  very 
fact  that  one  had  to  walk  it  gave  him  a 


his  tunic  a  little  silk  flag,  and,  planting  it  on 
the  highest  point  of  a  heap  of  rubble  and 
stones  that  had  once  been  a  convent,  shouted 
excitedly :  "  The  Santo  is  taken  !  "  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  most  of  the  ground  had 
already  been  cleared  ;  but  here  and  there 
bodies  were  still  lying  unburied,  and  some- 
times a  boot  and  leg  would  be  encountered, 
providing  us  with  grim  reminders  of  the 
toll  that  the  War  demands  from  its 
participants.  When  the  top  of  the 
Santo  was  reached,  a  wonderful  panorama 
greeted  the  eye,  and  from  a  vantage-point 
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on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  ridge  a  battle 
could  clearly  be  seen  in  actual  progress.  I 
confess  at  once  that  it  was  an  extraordinarily 
fascinating  sight.  On  no  other  battle-front 
is  it  possible  to  have  the  whole  of  the  action 
thus  spread  out  at  your  feet  as  among  these 
Alps.  It  is  for,  all  the  world  like  the 
unrolling  of 
a  map  on  a 
table,  and 
anyone  pos- ' 
sessed  of 
the  bump  of 
locality,  in 
even  an 
elementary 
degree,could 
pick  out  the 
places  of 
interest 
without 
much  diffi- 
culty. In 
the  course 
of  that 
morning 
the  brave 
soldiers  of 
our  xi  1 1  y 
attacked 
the  enemy 
t  r  e  nch e  s 
more  than 
once  or 
twice ;  but 
the  Austrian 
.was  holding 
on  in  sheer 
desperation, 
for  the 
events  of 
the  previous 
days  had 
brought  it 
liome  to  him 
without  a 
per ad ven- 
ture that  it 
was  n  o  w 
beyond  ali 
doubt  for 
him  a    life- 

and-death  struggle,  and  that  both  nationally 
and  individually.  The  nature  of  the 
terrain  makes  the  creeping  barrage,-  as 
practised  on  the  Western  Front,  a  difficult,  if 
not  an  impossible,  thing.  On  such  ground 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  time  operations 
with  anything  like  infallible  correctness  ;  but 
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an  ingenious  method  of  signalling  has  been 
invented,  so  that  the  men  are  able,  despite 
the  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  to  go 
forward  under  cover  of  fire.  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  the  conflict  which  I  witnessed,  the 
Italian  losses  must  have  been  considerable, 
for  it  still  holds  true,  if  Napoleon's  figure 

can  again  be 
employed, 
that you can- 
not have  an 
omelette 
wit  h  0  u  t 
breaking 
eggs.  Judg- 
ing from  the 
caverns  into 
which  I 
ventured 
on  Monte 
Santo,  and 
which  are,  of 
course,  now 
in  the  pos- 
session of 
the  Italians, 
the  Austrian 
line  on 
Monte 
Gabriele — 
which  was 
then  being 
attacked — is 
being  held 
by  men  who, 
during  the 
terrific  bom- 
bardment, 
live  in 
'* caves  of 
the  earth," 
with  tAventy 
or  thirty  feet 
of  soil  and 
rock  above 
them,  and 
who,  Avhen 
the  attack 
begins, 
emerge  from 
their  holes 


to  greet  the 
little  men  in  grigio-verde  with  machine-gun 
fire.  As  the  result  of  personal  experience, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most 
horrible  of  all  noises  is  that  created  by  the 
machine-guns.  You  can  hear  death  in  tlie 
very  way  in  which  they  rattle.  It  is  a 
thoroughly    disconcerting    sound,   and    the 
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thunder  of  the  big  guns  is  as  music  in 
comparison.  - 

A  veteran  war*  correspondent,  who  has 
been  in  every  ''scrap"  of  note  for  years, 
paid  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Alpini  and  Bersagheri  faced 
the  Austrian  machine-gun  lire  again  and 
again. 

To  praise  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
Ausbrians  is  to  magnify  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  the  Itahan  attack  a  hundredfold. 
Such  valour  may  have  been  equalled,  but  it 


beggars,  and  brigands."  I  wonder  if  they 
are  of  the  same  opinion  still  ?  Our  first 
visit,  on  the  day  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
was  to  a  mountain  battery  which  had  its 
temporary  home  in  a  s;^ot  really  "  beautiful 
for  situation."  As  v;e  sat  on  the  grass, 
watching  the  firing,  w^e  presently  became 
conscious  of  an  Austrian  aeroplane  hovering 
overhead.  Very  soon  a  soldier  near  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
pounced  upon  by  two  Italian  machines— not, 
however,  before  it  had  dropped  bombs  in  the 
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is   most   certainly   true  to   say  that   it  has 
never  been  excelled. 

After  Santo  we  continued  our  journey 
northward  into  the  Tolmino  region.  On  the 
way  thither  ^ye  had  to  pass  one  of  the  prison 
camps  wdiere  the  freshly-captured  x^ustrians 
are  searched  and  examined.  A  goodly  batch 
had  just  been  brought  in,  young  men  and 
lads  in  the  main,  and  I  thought  that  they 
looked  pleased  to  be  out  of- it.  The  total 
Italian  *M)ag"  np  to  date  works  out  at 
something  like  80,700,  not  at  all  bad  for  a 
people  who  had  been  sneered  at  by  those 
very  same  Austrians,  but  two  short  years 
before,  a^  an  army  of  "  mandoline  players, 


neighbourliood  of  a  Red  Cross  hospital — and 
was  making  off  for  home  as  fast  as  its 
engine  could  take  it.  Its  pilot  really  seemed 
very  nervous  about  anything  in  the  na-ture 
of  a  prolonged  argument  with  a  despised 
'^  mandoline  player."  Our  soldier,  who 
spoke  the  writer's  mother  tongue  with  a 
decided  American  accent,  informed  us  that 
previous  to  the  War  he  had  been  acting  as 
a  chauffeur  in  New  York,  and  that  he 
hoped,  if  lucky  enough  to  see  it  through, 
to  return  there  for  another  spell  before 
settling  down  imder  the  blue'  skies  of  his 
homeland.  Among  the  Italian  troops  there 
must  be   a  small   army  of   men  who  have 
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returned  fromrl^he  States  to  fight  for  their 
country.  ^ 

Presently,  still  by  means  of  the  motor-ear, 
we  climbed  to  the  height  of  over  four 
thousand  feet,  and  from  an  observatory  were 
able  to  get  in  panorama  the  complete  *'  lie  of 
the  land."  Perhaps  I  ought,  to  say  that  the 
new  road  over  which  we  travelled  is  as  finely 
engineered  as  the  far-famed  Falzaregostrasse 
Known  to  so  many  visitors  to  the  Dolomites. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  steeper,  and  was 
therefore  more  difficult  of  construction,  and 
yet,  on  account  of  its  greater  breadth,  I  am 
inclined  to  vote  it  the  better  road  of  the 
two.  Our  Italian  Allies  are  par  excellence 
the  navvies  of  Europe,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  whilst  the  War  has  been  going 
on,  over  120,000  over-age  men  and  under- 
age boys  have  been  at  work  constructing 
new  roads,  of  wdiich  they  have  brought  into 
existence  njp  less  than  4,000  miles.  The 
traffic  over  these  new  roads  is  tremendous. 
There  are  at  least  35,000  motor  drivers  in 
constant  employment,  and  when  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  5,000  of  them  could 
have  been  expert  chauffeurs  previous  to  the 
War  is  borne  in  mind,  the  number  of  the 
accidents  is  surprisingly,  almost  miraculously, 
pmalL 

From  our  observatory  the  whole  mountain 
range  lay  in  front.  This  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  Julian  Alps,  and  I  had  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  that  particular  part  of 
the  frontier  held  anything  so  grand.  How 
it  has  qianaged  to  escape  the  tourist,  and 
more  especially  the  alpinist,  so  long  remains 
to  me  inexplicable.  Looking  through  a  tiny 
si  it  of  a  window  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
I  could  see  on  the  left  Monte  Nero,  so  well 
known  from  its  frequent  mention  in 
communiques.  This  height  was  captured  by 
the  Alpini,  who  chmbed  up  in  the  dark  and 
^took  the  Austrian  garrison  by  surprise. 
^Vriting  of  that  attack,  an  Italian  soldier 
said  tliat  .they  "clambered  along  the 
mountain  like  chamois,  in  perfect  silence  ; 
not  a  stone  was  disturbed,  not  a  rustle 
beti'ayed  our  arrival  to  the  enemy."  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  story  of  AVolfe  and  Quebec, 
under  more  difficult  circumstances,  brought 
up  to  date.  Straight  before  us  was  Monte 
Rosso,  of  which  half  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  -Austria.  The  trenches  are  but  thirty 
yards  apart,  and  from  our  eyrie,  looking 
along  the  Italian  lines,  we  could  distinctly 
see  in  the  sunshine  the  flashing  of  the 
bayonets  and  the  goggles  of  the  gas-masks. 

Returning  by  a  different  road,  we  encoun- 
tered the  car  of  the  ever-alert  Generalissimo 


making  its  way  to  some  important  part  of 
the  battle-front.  Count  Cadorna  has  been 
an  enormous  success,  partly,  doubtless,  on 
account  of  the  almost  uncanny  insight  he 
possesses,  which  enables  him  to  choose  the 
best  possible  lieutenants  and  subordinates. 
English  readeis  of  this  story  may  be- 
in  terested  to  know  that  General  Cadorna  is 
a  devout  but  liberal-minded  Catholic,  and 
that  Baron  Sonnino,  Italy's  other  silent 
man,  and  leader  on  the  political  side,  is  a 
Protestant.  The  fewness  of  Cadorna's 
words  finds  constant  illustration  in  the 
brevity  of  his  communiques,  which  are 
generally  meteorological,  and  jn  the  case  of 
Sonnino  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Prince 
von  Billow,  who  represented  Germany  in 
Rome,  when  speaking-  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries,  said  that  in  a 
race  of  chatterboxes  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
one  silent  man.  It  is  just  possible  that  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  heredity,  and  that 
in  Baron  Sonnino's  case  an  English  mother 
is  in  part  the  explanation  of  his  reserve. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  Gorizia,  for,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  being  heavily 
shelled,  and  was  not  at  -all  a  healthy  place. 
A  friend  4vho  was  invited  to  accompany  us 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  AVar  was 
now  too  old  for  him  to  go  out  and  get 
killed  needlessly.  When  we  entered  the 
town,  all  was  quiet,  and  the  captain  at 
once  made  his  way  to  a  villa  tenanted 
then  by  the  general  responsible  for  tlie 
troops  stationed  there.  Imagine  our  surprise, 
as  we  drove  into  the ,  courtyard,  at  being 
greeted  by  an  Austrian  shell  that  had 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Ternova,  and  now 
fell  plump  into  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle, 
making  the  slates  and  tiles  to  fly  about  in  a 
most  bewildering  fashion,  and  littering  the 
whole  place  with  all  kinds  of  debris.  This 
untoward  occurrence  did  not  prevent  our 
being  entertained  to  afternoon  tea,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  getting 
tolerably  used  to  that  particular  kind  of 
visitor — little  wonder,  when  inquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that  that  was  the  eighteenth  time 
.  they  had  been  saluted  in  the  same  violent 
fashion.  Whilst  we  climbed  to  the  higher 
walls,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view, 
the  town  was  receiving  a  pretty  constant 
peppering,  and  one  was  amazed  to  find  that 
old  men  and  women  were  still  Uving  in  some 
of  the  half-ruined  cottages.  Exposure  to 
shell-fire  evidently  breeds  fatalism  of  a  fairly 
determined  quality.  On  returning  to  the 
square,  it  was  at  once  obvious  that  the  car 
which   we   h^d    left  there   had   received   a 
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somewhat  miuecessaiy  share  of  Austrian 
iitteiitioii.  There  was  a  shell  hole  in  the 
earth  behind  it,  and  marks  of  shrapnel 
greetings  on  its  bonnet  and  elsewhere..  It 
seemed  as  if  it  might  now  be  time  to  quit  a 
place  with  such  a  sultry  atmosphere. 

War  is  terribly  democratic.  In  Gorizia, 
for  instance,  beautiful  villas  and  humble 
cottages  have  shared  the  same  fate.  A  big 
gun  is  no  fastidious  respecter  of  buildings. 
One  night,  in  my  hotel  near  the  headquarters, 
I  had  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact. 
Hostile  aeroplanes  were  about,  and  the 
proprietor,  in  obedience  to  the  rect)gnised 
rules,   had   aroused    his  guests   and   urged 


Sahara  is  a  cheerful  place.  Nothing  but  a 
passionate  conviction  as  to  the  rights  of 
their  cause  could  make  a  people  light  so 
strenuously  for  the  possession  of  such  a 
"  waste  howling  wilderness'*  as  this  particular 
bit  of  Italia  Irredenta.  It  is  the  incarnatiori 
of  desolation.  Mr.  Will  Irwin  says :  '*  It  is  a 
kind  of  desert  patch  ...  It  is  all  iron-red 
rocks  dusted  wdth  an  iron-red  soil  in  which 
little  grows."  One  feels,  after  w^alking  over 
the  ground,  that  this  description  almost 
savours  of  flattery.  Here  I  found  the  British 
batteries  at  work,  or  awaiting  the  word  of 
command  that  w'ould  liberate  a  deluge  of 
explosives  upon  the  Austrian  positions,  and 
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them  to  descend  to  the  lowest  floor  in  the 
building.  Pres'ently  we  assembled,  a  motley 
iind  weirdly-dressed  crowd,  in  the  kitchen, 
which,  to  borrow  the  picturesque  phrase  of 
Artemus  Ward,  was  dimly  illumined  by  "  the 
gleams  of  a  taller  candle."  Walking  up  and 
down  was  a  general  in  pyjamas,  trying  to 
look  dignified  and  failing  utterlyj  and  there 
in  the  very  midst  sat  a  little  man  who 
i^ad  obviously  dressed  in  a  hurry.  It 
^vas  Signor  Boselli,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country,  and  beside  him  stood  a  typical 
Italian  waiter. 

After  Gorizia  came  the  Carso,  compared 
with   which   I   can  well    believe   that    the 


here  I  was  entertained  to  what  caji  only  be 
described  as  a  tea  de  luxe — at  any  rate,  it 
boasted  English  jam  ! — by  a  most  charming 
and  cheerful  British  major.  To  my  great 
delight  I  heard  that  amongst  the  Italian 
and  British  soldiers  the  best  of  good  fellow- 
ship prevails,  and  that  some  of  the  men 
who  could  not  excel  at  verbal  speech  had 
become  expert  enough  in  a  sign  language 
all  their  own  to  be  able  to  provoke  in  others 
loud  and  repeated  outbursts  of  laughter.  I 
am  afraid,  though,  that  the  Englishmen  are 
contaminating  their  neighbours.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  persuaded  quite  a  number 
of  them  to  indulge  in  afternoon  tea,  and  I 
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heard  bacon  mentioned  in  connection  with 
breakfast,  so  that  shortly  I  expect  to  hear 
from  our  professional  grumblers  something 
more  about  the  imposition  of  the  tyrannical 
British  will. 

From  Monfalcone  I  caught  a  gHmpse  of 
that  land  of  promise,  Trieste.  Standing  on 
the  deck  of  an  almost  completed  twenty- 
thousand-ton  ship  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  Austro- Americana  line,  I  looked 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
saw  the  town  in  which  a  thousand  Italian 
hopes  are  centred.  It  is  an  Italian  town, 
and  our  Allies,  in  taking  it,  are  anxious  to 
inflict  but  the  minimum  of  damage  upon  it. 
Forty  years 'ago  the  great  liberator  Garibaldi 
declared :  "  The  call  of  the  patriots  of  Trieste 


and  Trent  must  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Italians,  and  the  yoke  of  Austria,  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Turk,  must  once 
for  all  be  broken  from  off  the  necks 
of  our  brethren."  It  has  been  a  long 
arid  weary  time  of  waiting,  but  deliverance 
at  last  draws  near.  It  was  granted  to 
General  Kaffaele  Cadorna  to  take  the  city 
of  Rome  and  so  make  "  United  Italy " 
possible ;'  and  to-day  the  friends  of  liberty 
everywhere  confidently  expect  that  it  will 
be  his  son.  General  Luigi  Cadorna,  who 
will  be  privileged  to  capture  the  city  of 
.  Trieste,  and  thus  bring  into  being  "  Greater 
Italy,"  of  which  the  old  men  have  seen 
visions  and  concerning  which  the  young 
men  have  dreamed  dreams. 
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SIRJOHNNIE  OF  THE 
GREEN   HOUSES 


By  RALPH   STOCK 

Illustrated    by    Steven    Spurrier 


jT^T  was  quite  the  most 
"^  wonderful  thing 

FeHsi  had  ever  seen, 
even  in  her  short 
but  eventful  career. 
The  launch  —  a 
noble  affair  of  white 
enamel  and  glitter- 
ing brass  —  swung 
gracefully  into  the 
cove,  and,  churning 
the  indigo  water  into  a  white  lather  with  its 
reversed  propeller,  came  to  rest  like  a  great 
hurricane  bird  poised  on  the  gently-heaving 
bosom  of  the  Pacific. 

Out  of  the  world  it  had  come,  the  great 
world  of  Levuka,  and  perhaps  beyond,  into 
this  Httle  coral  beach  of  Luana,  for  what 
purpose  only  the  Great  Spirit  knew.  Felisi 
squatted  at  the  edge  of  the  family  taro 
patch,  the  handle  of  the  heavy  hoeing  knife 
resting  in  her  listless  hand,  watching  it  all 
wide-eyed. 

"  This  is  it,"  came  a  voice,  clear  as  a  bell, 
over  the  water.  "  Yes,  I'm  sure  this  is  it ;  I 
marked  it  by  the  forked  palm  yonder." 

Now,  Felisi  understood  this,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  drift  of  it.  Had  she  not  sold 
imitation  pink  coral  on  the  wharf  at  Levuka  ? 
And  was  not  Levuka  the  centre  of  the  world, 
.w^here,  when  the  steamer  came  in,  people 
were  so  many  that  the  wharf,  the  street,  and 
the  giant  houses  swarmed  with  them  hke 
fish  in  the  rock  pools  at  low  tide  ?  Strange 
people  they  were,  especially  the  women, 
covered  with  unnecessary  clothes  and  trailing 
brightly -hued  veils  in  their  wake.  They 
spoke  in  harsh,  high-pitched  voices,  too,  and 
seemed  for  ever  restless  ;  but  their  money- 


ah,  their  money  flowed  from  them  like 
a  stream  of  quicksilver,  that  only  needed 
diverting  into  the  right  channels,  by  means 
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of  pink  coral  or  necklaces  of  seed,  to  make 
one  wealthy  beyond  belief. 

"What  a  darling  ! "  one  of  these  women 
had  said  on  the  wharf,  catching  sight  of 
Felisi  in  her  niodest  blue  Avrapper.  "My 
dear,  look  at  the  child's  hair !  And  such 
eyes  !  "  Felisi  had  suffered  the  mauling  that 
followed — the  stroking  of  her  hair  and 
velvety  skin — with  becoming  modesty,  but 
she  had  learnt  that  she  was  a  "  darling," 
that  she  possessed  hair  and  eyes,  and  that 
they  and  a  reed  basket  of  worthless  coral 
netted  her  matiquali  (tril;)e)  five  shillings. 
Oh,  it  was  wonderful  what  could  be  learnt 
in  Levuka  !     After  it,  Luana  was  a  tomb. 

People  had  begun  to  move  under  the  wide 
awning  of  the  launch,  and  presently  a  native 
dived  cleauly  from  the  bows.  The  water 
was  up  to  his  neck,  and  he  slowly  dragged 
the  launch  nearer  shore.  When  he  had 
waded  waist  deep,  he  backed  against  the 
gunwale,  and  a  man  in  white  ducks,  with 
his  trousers  rolled  to  the  knee,  chmbed 
on  his  shoulders  and  was  carried  ashore. 
Another  white  man  followed  in  like  manner, 
and  they  both  stood  on  the  wet  sand, 
directing  the  natives  as  they  landed  bundles 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  neatly  sewn  in  green 
rot-proof  canvas.  It  seemed  to  Fehsi  that 
the  entire  merchandise  of  Levuka  had  been 
shipped  to  Luana  for  some  inscrutable 
reason. 

"I  think  that's  the  lot,"  said  the  taller 
of  the  two  visitors,  a  gaunt  man  with 
remarkably  thin  legs  and  large  feet,  and  a 
kind  though  careworn  face. 

"Yes,  Sir  John,  that  is  all,"  replied  the 
other.  He  was  short  and  pink,  and  perspiring 
freely. 

"  Then  you  may  as  well  get  on  with  it." 

The  tall  man  turned  and  strolled  along 
the  beach,  stopping  now  and  then  to  burrow 
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into  the  wet  sand  with  his  toes,^and  unearth 
the  queer  Hve  things  that  lived  there.  Every 
now  and  then,  too,  he  would  fling  his  arms 
wide  above  his  head,  and  let  them  fall  to  his 
sides  with  a  sigh  of  deep  satisfaction.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  been  cramped,  and  was 
now  rejoicing  in  his  freedom.  He  was  doing 
just  what  Felisi  had  seen  her  brother  do — 
the  one  who  stole  the  canoe=— when  he  came 
out  of  Levuka  gaol  into  the  sunlight.  Her 
hearfc  w^ent  out  to  the  tall  man  with  thin  legs 
and  big  feet. 

And  the  other  ?  Undoubtedly  he  was 
mad.  He  trotted  this  way  and  that  in  the 
hot  sand,  until  his  pink  face  turned  to  red 
and  then  to  purple.  He  was  trying  to  make 
the  natives  hurry,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
only  impossible,  but  ridiculous.  Were  there 
not  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year,  each  one  of  which  w^as'  equally  suitable 
for  unpacking  green  bundles  ?  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  hurry  himself,  and  to  such 
purpose  that,  before  the  sun  had  sunk  into  the 
sea,  a  green  village  had  sprung  into  being  on 
the  edge  of  the  beach  under  the  palms — 
nothing  less.  It  appeared  that  each  bundle 
contained  a  house,  or  something  appertaining 
to  a  house,  and  now  it  w'as  all  in  place. 

The  miracle-worker,  mopping  his  solar 
topee  as  he  went,  crossed  the  beach  to  his 
companion,  who  was  sitting  dabbling  his  large 
feet  in  a  rock  pool. 

"  All  is  now  ready.  Sir  John,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  good !"  answered  the  tall  man,  leaning 
forward  and  picking  up  a  soldier  crab 
between  finger  and  thumb. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  everything  in  order, 
Sir  John,"  the  other  continued,  standing  in 
the  sand  with  his  fat  calves  pressed  together, 
so  that  one  bulged  over  the  other.  "The 
sparklets  are " 

"You  have  show^n  Mandri  where  every- 
thing is  ?  "  interrupted  the  other,  watching 
the  soldier  crab's  ineffectual  little  pincer 
waving  in  the  air. 

"He  has  arranged  his  own  necessities 
himself.  Sir  John.  The  rest  is  as  you 
ordered." 

"Then  that  will  do,  thank  you,  Saunders." 

"Next  Wednesday,  I  think  you  said.  Sir 
John?" 

"  Yes,  yes."  The  tall  man  seemed  irritable. 
He  was  obviously  more  interested  in  the 
soldier  crab  than  his  companion  of  the 
bulging  calves.  "Once  a  week  will  be 
enough.     What's  to-day  ? " 

"Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  February, 
Sir  John,"  the  other  answered,  with  extra- 
ordinary promptitude. 


"  Then  Wednesday.  Yes,  each  Wednesday 
will  do  admirably.  And  don't  forget  the 
spirits." 

The  tall  man  carefully  replaced  the  soldier 
crab  in  the  rock  pool  and  stood  up.  The 
other  backed  away  slightly.    ■ 

"I  thought  I  might  mention.  Sir  John, 
that  there  will  be  green  vegetables.  \  see  a 
native  girl  in  a  small  garden  on  the  edge  of 
the  beach  behind  us.     No  doubt " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  muttered  the 
tall  man,  strolling  across  the  beach  towards 
the  launch,  with  the  other  following. 
"Mandri  will  see  to  all  that.  Good  after- 
noon, Saunders  ! " 

In  a  dignified  but  forceful  way  he  herded 
the  pink  man  and  the  natives  into  the  launch, 
which  was  soon  a  glittering  speck  against  the 
blue.  For  a  while  he  stood  with  his  thin 
legs  apart  and  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
w'atching  it  go.  Then  he,  too,  went  mad, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  Felisi.  He  raised  both 
skinny  arms  to  the  sunset,  as  though  in 
worship,  dropped  them  suddenly,  and, 
turning,  dashed  along  the  beach  through  the 
ripple  of  a  wave,  sending  the  water  flying  in 
all  directions,  including  over  himself.  Then 
he  rolled  in  the  sand  like  a  dog,  and  rose, 
plastered  and  breathless  and  laughing. 

"That's  better,"  he  bellowed,  "much 
better  !     Ma-a-ndri !  " 

A  grey-haired  Tongan  appeared  in  the 
doorway  of  the  smallest  green  house. 

"  I  want  grilled  saqa  for  dinner,"  shouted 
the  tall  man,  "  and  grated  cocoa-nut  and 
pineapple-fool ! " 

The  Tongan  made  a  tama  (obeisance)  and 
withdrew. 

Presently,  he  came  out  and  crossed  the 
beach  to  Felisi. 

"  The  Turaga  (gentleman)  wishes  for  saqa," 
he  said.     "  Where  are  the  fish- traps  ?  " 

Felisi  rose  from  her  heels  as  though  pro- 
pelled by  some  evenly-working  mechanism, 
and  led  the  way  round  the  rocks  at  the  end 
of  the  beach. 

"  Hi !  Where  are  you  going  ? "  bawled  the 
tall  man. 

"  To  get  the  saqa,  saka  (sir)." 

"Good  !  I'm  coming."  The  tall  man  walked 
behind,  w^histling.  \ 

Felisi,  in  her  trim  white  sulu  (kilt),  swung 
on  in  front,  with  her  natural  grace  of  move- 
ment slightly  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  being  noticed.  At  the  fish-trap 
— a  simple  affair  of  volcanic  rock  boulders 
built  in  a  square,  so  that,  when  the  tide 
receded,  fish  were  left  behind— she  picked 
up  a  spear  from  the  rocks  and  waded  waist- 
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deep,  holding  it  aloft.  The  tall  man  watched 
her,  entranped,  and  Felisi  knew  it,  and  took 
care  that  the  poise  of  her  arms  and  head  and 
shoulders  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Had  she  not  the  reputation  of  '*  a  darling  " 
to  live  up  to  ? 

Suddenly  the  spear  flashed  from  her  hand, 
there  was  a  splash,  a  swirling  of  waters, 
and  the  long  bamboo  shaft  sped  round  and 
round  the  trap,  with  Felisi  splashing 
after  it.  She  caught  it  and  raised 
it  aloft,  with  a  two-foot  saqa  on  its 
barbs,  flashing  green  in  the  waning 
light.    ' 

"  Splendid  !  "  -roared    the    tall 

man.     "I  say "     The  rest  of 

whatever  he  was  going  to  say  was 
drowned  by  the  splash  that  he 
mttde  as  he  jumped  down  into  the 
trap  and  waded  over  to  Felisi. 

"  I  must  have  a  try,"  he 
mumbled  excitedly,  takjng  the 
spear  from  FeUsi.  "Yinaka 
(thank  you),  httle  girl."  And  he 
was  off,  stalking  round  the  trap 
as  though  walking  barefoot  on 
broken  glass.  AV"hat  followed 
caused  Felisi  to  -put  her  hand  to 


hysterics.  But  best  of  all  was  when 
he  caught  his  toe  on  a  rock.  Then  he 
dropped  the  spear  and  sank  into  the 
water,  hugging  his  foot  and  saying  things 
■  that  Felisi  did  not  quite  understand,  but 
which  she  seemed  to  remember  having  heard 
in  Levuka. 

She  went   to   him,  but   he   brushed    her 
aside    and    continued    his    stalking.     "I'm 


He  would  kneel  over  a  pool   by  the 
hour,  with  his  shrimp-uet." 


'-^ 


her  mouth  and  snatch  it  aAvay  whenever 
the  tall  man  turned  her  way.  One  is  not 
supposed  to  laugh  at  a  white  chief,  but.  oh^ 
it  was  funny  !  He  kept  jabbing  at  the  water 
as  though  prodding  a  snake.  Or  he  would 
throw  the  spear  with  tremendous  force,  so 
that  it  would  stick  into  the  sand.  Then 
he  would  flounder  after  it  and  hold  it 
up,  with  a  piece  of  seaweed  on  the  end, 
and  a  look  of  pained  surprise  on  his 
gaunt    face    that    sent    Felisi    into    silent 


going  to  do  it.     I'm  going  to  do  it,"  he  kept 
muttering,  as  he  wallowed  round  the  trap. 
The  determination  of  the  man  !     "  It's  the* 
reflection,"    he    told    himself    aloud— "of 
coarse,  it's  the  reflection.     When  you  think 

a  fish  is  there,  it  isn't.     It's Let  me  see, 

Where's  the  light  ?    Ah,  yes,  to  tl>e  left— no, 

the  right,  or — or -" 

The  spear  left  his  hand.  The  shaft  was 
racing  round  the  trap.  The  tall  man  stood 
staring  after  it,  spell-bound.     But  only  for  a 
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moment ;  the  next,  he  was  after  it,  yelping 
like  a  dog  af  fcer  a  rat. 

Felisi  could  contain  herself  no  longer — 
she  was  after  it,  too.  The  white  chief's  first 
saqa  !  It  must  be  caught,  and,  unless  he 
knew  the  way,  he  might  flounder  round  the 
trap  until  he  dropped. 

"Go  away — v*amoose!  Savvy?"  he  bellowed 
savagely,  as  she  came  near  him.  He  floundered 
on  like  a  grampus,  but  always  the  shaft  of 
the  spear  avoided  his  snatching  fingers. 
Then  Felisi  dived.  She  held  the  saqa  just 
long  enough  under  water  for  the  tall 
man  to  catch  the  spear  shaft  on  the  surface, 
then  she  stood  before  him,  dripping  and 
trijumphant  as  he. 

"  You  catch  him,  Sirjohnnie  !  "  she  panted, 
in  an  access  of  enthusiasm. 

The  tall  man  took  an  abrupt  seat  in  the 
water,  and  remained  there  gasping.  His  head 
was  just  clear  of  the  surface,  and  his  mouth 
opened  and  shut  precisely   "  <:e  the  saqa's. 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  -he  "panted  at  last. 
Then:   "What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  .say  you  catch  him,"  repeated  Felisi 
diffidently. 

The  tall  man  seemed  to  have  thoroughly 
noticed  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  But  what   else  ?     You   said   something 
else." 
.    "  I  say  Sirjohnnie,"  said  Felisi,  giggling. 

The  tall  man  flung  back  his  head,  so  that 
it  was  half  submerged,  and  laughed.  By 
the  Great  Spirit,  what  a  laugh  he  had  ! 

*'0h,  that's  great  I  "  he  roared,  then  looked 
at '^  Felisi  again.  He  had  the  kindest  grey 
eyes  imaginable.  "  But  how  did  you  come 
to  know  my  name  ? " 

"  I  hear  'em  talk  him  ongo  (over  there)," 
Felisi  explained,  pointing  towards  the  beach. 

'■  Sirjohnnie  !  "  repeated  tlie  tall  man,  and 
burst  into  another  hurricane  of  laughter. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  '^  he  asked,  when  it  liad 
subsided  into  occasional  chuckles. 

^^Felisi,"  answered  that  individual,  leaning 
gracefully  on  the  spear. 

"  And  you  talk  English  ?  " 

"  Some."  Felisi  had  learnt  this  remarkably 
useful  word  from  a  woman  who  she  had 
afterwards  heard  came  from  American  ia, 
wherever  that  might  be. 

Sirjohnnie  laughed  again  and  scrambled 
to  his  feet. 

"  Some,  eh  ? "  he  repeated,  as  though  it 
were  a  great  joke.  "  Well,  Felisi,  you've 
given  me  the  best  afternoon's  sport  Fve  had 
in  years."  He  felt  in  his  soaking  diick 
trousers  pocket  and  brought  out  a  handful 
of  silver.     "  What's  your  saqa  worth  ?  " 


Fehsi  shook  her  head. 

"  You  catch  him,  Sirjohnnie,"  she  insisted. 

Sirjohnnie  regarded  her  quizzically  for  a 
moment,  then  smiled  and  returned  the 
money  to  his  pocket. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "you  must  come 
and  help  me  eat  it,  that's  all." 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Felisi  more. 
She  was  longing,  with  a  child's  curiosity,  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  green  houses.  Moreover, 
she  felt  towards  Sirjohnnie  as  she  had  never 
felt  towards  a  Turaga  in  her  life.  What 
was  he  but  a  great  child  ?  She,  Felisi,  had 
taught  him  how  to  spear  saqa.  She  could 
teach  him  many  things.  Principally  owing 
to  Sirjohnnie's  ludicrous  performance  of  the 
afternoon,  Felisi  took  a  motherly  as  well  as 
a  childlike  interest  in  him.  They  are  not 
incompatible. 

They  waded  ashore  together,  the  saqa 
suspended  by  the  gills  from  the  spear  held 
between  them.  The  Tongan  squatted  on 
the  rocks,  smoking  a  saluka,  as  he  had 
squatted  and  smoked  since  the  beginning  of 
the  performance.  If  a  Turaga  chose  to  catch 
his  own  dinner  in  the  presence  of  his  servant 
and  a  "native  girl,  who  was  he,  Mandri,  to 
interfere  ?  There  was  never  any  telling 
what  they  might  do. 

At  the  door  of  the  largest  of  the  green 
houses  the  party  broke  up.  Sirjohnnie,  who 
seemed  to  have  gone  into  a  trance — he  had  a 
knack  of  doing  this,  Felisi  noticed — turned 
aside  and  disappeared  into  the  dim  interior. 
Felisi  followed  Mandri  to  the  kitchen,  and 
squatted  outside,  as  a  woman  should.  The 
Tongan  naturally  treated  her  as  non-existent. 
Nevertheless,  a  scullery  maid  has  her  uses, 
and  he  allowed  Felisi  to  cook  the  saqa, 
wrapped  in  banana  leaf.  Island  fashion.  For 
one  thing,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  cooked 
better  that  way  than  in  the  Turaga's  elaborate 
stove,  and,  for  another,  that  it  gave  him 
the  , opportunity  of  sitting  in  the  doorway 
and  smoking  one  of  Sirjohnnie's  superlative 
cigars.  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  was 
that  the  pest  spoke  English  with  uncanny 
glibness. 

"  Mandri,"  said  Sirjohnnie,  an  hour  later — 
he  had  begun  dinner  with  a  book  propped 
against  the  lamp,  but  in  the  end  the  dinner 
claimed  most  of  his  attention — "  I  must 
congratuftite  you  on  the  saqa.  Perhaps  it's 
because  I  caught  it  myself,  but  it  certainly 
tastes  remarkably  good." 

"Eo,  saka,"' grunted  Mandri,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

"The  new  stove  is  a  success,  then  ? " 

"The    new    stove    is    a    success,    saka." 
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Mandri  shuffled  his  horny  feet  on  the 
matting  of  the  floor. 

"By  the  way'' — Sirjohnnie  was  leaning 
back,  smoking  one  of  the  excellent  cigars — 
"where  is  that  little  native  girl— Felisi, 
that's  it  ? "  He  actually  remembered  the 
name,  Mandri  noticed. 

"  She  is  outside,  saka." 

"  Outside  ?    Then  send  her  in,  will  you  ?  " 

"  The  Turaga  wishes  to  see  you,"  Mandri 
told  Felisi,  and  gave  her  a  warning  scowl  as 
she  slipped  past  him  into  the  living-room. 

She  sank  on  to  the  mats  inside  the  doorway. 
From  somewhere  she  had  secured  a  red 
hibiscus  blossom,  and  it  now  flamed  against 
her  blue-black  hair. 

"Well,  Felisi,"  said  Sirjohnnie,  tilting 
back  his  camp  chair,  "the  saqa  was  a  huge 
success." 

"  Sucthess,"  lisped  Felisi. 

"Yes.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  our  new 
stove  ?  " 

Much  clearing  of  the  throat  and  clashing 
of  pans  proceeded  from  the' kitchen. 

Felisi  allowed  an  agonised  pause  to  ensue. 
Mandri  needed  a  lesson. 

"  Stove — him  all  right,"  she  conceded  at 
■  last.     "  By  an'  by  plenty  more  saqa  ?  " 

Sirjohnnie  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  me, 
Fm  afraid.     By  an'  by  plenty  woi'k." 

"  Work  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I've  got  so  much  work  to  do,  and 
so  little  time  to  do  it  in,  that  it  almost 
frightens  me." 

Felisi  fouiid  herself  on  the  verge  of 
solving  a  prol)lem  that  had  always  puzzled 
her. 

"  Plenty  work,  plentj^  time  ? "  she  sug- 
gested. 

*'Yes,  for  you  lucky  people,"  sighed 
Sirjohnnie. 

"Why  no  plenty  time  for -you -lucky - 
people  ?  "  mimicked  Felisi. 

"  We  have  other  things  that  must  be  done. 
We're  not  lucky.  We  can't  do  what  we  want 
to  do  always,  you  know." 

"  Why  ?  " 

Sirjohnnie  chuckled,  then  frowned. 

"  Oh,  just  because." 

"  Jus'  becos." 

"  Yes.     I  admit  it's  not  much  of  a  reason, 

Felisi,  but "    He  smiled  whimsically  and 

crossed  one  thin  leg  over  the  other.  "  We've 
gone  past  ourselves  *over^  there' — that's 
about  the  truth  of  the  matter."  He  was 
sp'eaking  more  to  himself  than  Felisi.  "We 
want  to  progress." 

"  Pro-gress,"  repeated  Felisi  solemnly. 

"Yes,    go  ahead — improve,    know    more 


and  live  more  comfortable."  Suddenly 
Sirjohnnie  laughed.  "  Anyway,  we  call  it 
progress.  So  we  make  law,  plenty  law— law 
written  down  for  us  by  other  peopje,  and 
law  we  make  for  ourselves — and  sometimes 
we  obey  it,  because  we  think  that  is  the  way 
to  progress,  and  sometimes  we  disobey  it,  so 
that  we  can  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellah. 
That's  our  life.     Funny,  Felisi,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Felisi  admitted  that  it  was. 

"  Law,"  she  echoed.  "  Law  make  no 
, plenty  by  an'  by  ?  "    - 

Sirjohnnie  changed  the  position  of  his  legs. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  does  rather  hmit  one's 
time.  It  is  made  to  make  us  do  things  that 
we  don't  want  to.  And  even  you  have  your 
law,  Felisi,"  he  added  quickly.  "  You  know 
that  you  mustn't  steal " 

"A  canoe,"  supplied  Felisi. 

"Yes,  a  canoe  or  anything.  That  you 
must  work  in  the  taro  patch,  and — and 
marry  some  day." 

He  did  not  add  that  these  were  natural 
laws,  although  it  occurred  to  him  that  they 
were. 

"  Law  for  no  plenty  by  an'  by,  no  good," 
pronounced  Felisi  firmly. 

Sirjohnnie  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,"  he  said,  and  fell 
to  idly  turning  the  pages  of  the  book  that 
had  been  propped  against  the  lamp  during 
dinner. 

"  Look  here,  you're  something  of  an 
ichthyologist,  Felisi,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"  Do  you  recognise  any  of  these  fellahs  ?  " 

She  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  clucking 
with  wonder  at  the  brightly  -  coloured 
pictures  of  fish — fisli  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
and  colours.  They  hung  there  on  the  white 
paper  as  though  in  some  clear  pool. 

Suddenly  a  brown  finger  descended  on  the 
page. 

"Eo,"  she  cried  excitedly,  "him,  an'  him, 
an'  him  !  " 

"A  compliment  for  the  lithographer," 
muttered  Sirjohnnie,  smiling.  "  Wilkinson 
and  Pratt  are  good  people," 

"An'  him,  an'  him,"  continued  Fehsi. 
"  ffhn  no  good,"  she  added,  with  a  pout, 
indicating  a  rather  w^ashy  representation  of 
sea  and  coral  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Sirjohnnie  laughed. 

"  You're  right,"  he  said  ;  "  that  part  of  it 
is  very,  very  poor.  But,  you  see,  the  people 
who  made  these  pictures  have  never  been 
here.     They  don't  know,  poor  devils." 

"  Poor  devils,"  repeated  Felisi,  with  faithful 
intonation. 

At  this   point   Mandri   entered  with  the 
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ooffee.  Apparently  he  saw  nothing,  and 
placed  the  cup  on  the  bamp-table  and 
withdrew.  But  he  carried  into  the  kitchen 
a  mental  picture  of  Sir  John  Truscott, 
P.E.Z.S.,  leaning  over  a  lamp-lit  table,  his 
grizzled  head  close  to  a  cascade  of  blue- 
black  hair  relieved  by  a  flaming  hibiscus 
blossom. 

He  clucked  loudly  twice  and  helped 
himself  from  the -whisky  tantalus. 

But  the  next  day  Sirjohnnie  was  a  changed 
man.  He  wore  nothing  but  a  sulu,  a  shirt, 
and  a  pith  helmet.  He  carried  an  extremely 
fine-meshed  shrimp-net  and  a  tin  creel  of 
water,  and  wandered  from  rock  pool  to  rock 
pool  in  a  trance  that  effectually  excluded 
Felisi.  She  spoke  to  him  twice,  but  he  took 
not  the  faintest  notice. 

He  would  kneel  over  a  pool  by  the  hour, 
with  his  shrimp-net  lying  on  the  bottom, 
while  the  fish — some  of  them  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  but  striped  or  mottled 
with  every  imaginable  colour  and  shade  of 
colour — hovered  in  the  crystal-clear  water 
like  butterflies  suspended  on  invisible  wire, 
or  darted  in  and  out  of  their  homes  in  the 
coral. 

Each  pool  was  a  marine  garden,  great  or 
small,  but  complete  with  swaying  trees  of 
tinted  weed,  coral  bridges,  and  paths  of  sand, 
and  Sir  Johnnie's  soul  lived  in  them,  that 
was  plain.  Then  would  come  an  upward 
jerk  of  the  net,  a  hasty  examination  of  its 
contents,  and  a  slip-slop  as  the  fish  were 
dropped  into  the  creel  of  water. 

This  went  on  all  day,  and  Felisi  found  it 
boring.  She  had  ideas  of  her  own  on  the 
subject,  and  presently  proceeded  to  put  them 
into  execution.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon 
— Sirjohnnie  had  had  no  lunch,  in  spite  of 
Mandri's  importunities — sh€  went  to  the 
bush  and  returned  to,  one  of  the  pools  with 
an  armful  of  green  vine.  This  she  tossed 
into  the  water,  and  squatted  back  on  the 
sand.  Presently  a  fish  appeared,  then 
another  and  another,  until  the  pool  was 
alive  with  scintillating  colour  ;  but  there  was 
no  movement — every  fish  in  that  pool,  from 
the  remotest  cranny  of  coral,  floated  inert 
close  to  the  surface. 

Sirjohnnie,  when  at  last  Felisi  succeeded 
in  enticing  him  "away  from  the  net  for  an 
inspection,  was  overcome.  He  uttered  little 
yelps  of  excitement  as  he  pounced  on  fish 
that  he  knew  to  be  rare  specimens,  and  some 
that  he  had  never  seen  before. 

*'  But  this  is  wonderful  ! "  he  cried. 
*'  Some  more  of  that  vine,  Felisi,  quick  !  " 

Felisi  obeyed  instructions  in  every  respect 


except  speed.  Sirjohnnie  was  capering 
round  the  pool  like  a  madman  when  she 
returned. 

"This  is  nothing  short  of  a  discovery," 
he  told  her,  in  a  shaking  voice.  "  What  is 
it,  Filisi  ?  But,  of  course,  you  don't  know." 
He  clucked  impatiently. 

And  that  was  where  he  was  wrong,  Felisi 
told  herself,  squatting  in  the  sand, 
triumphant.  She  knew  —  the  wdiole  of 
Luana  knew- — that  it  was  a  vine  that  grew 
in  the  bush,  and,  when  flung  into  a  pool, 
stupefied  fish. '  What  more  did  anyone  want- 
to  know  ?  The  ignorance  of  these  white 
chiefs  was  beyond  belief. 

Sirjohnnie  was  breaking  the  vine  into 
lengths  now,  and  carefully  wrapping  them 
in  a  square  of  oiled  silk. 

"  Crothers  must  see  this,"  he  muttered 
aloud,  even  as  he  had  muttered  in  the  fish- 
trap. 

The  evening  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
pleasant  time  for  Felisi.  Mandri  had  come 
to  regard  her  as  a  harmless,  and  occasionally 
useful,  adjunct  to  the  green  houses  ;  and 
Sirjohnnie,  when  he  was  not  in  a  trance, 
seemed  to  derive  considerable  amusement 
from  talking  with,  or  rather  at,  her  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  ichthyology 
to  theosophy.  Also,  and  what  was  far  more 
important,  he  had  discovered  that  the  girl 
had  extraordinarily  nimble  fingers.  As  she 
had  threaded  seeds  for  sale  on  Levuka  wharf, 
so  she  mounted  and  varnished  the  minutest 
fish.  Some  were  delicately  stuffed  with 
preservative  cotton-wool  and  packed  carefully 
in  labelled  departments  of  tin -lined  chests. 
Others  were  preserved  in  jars  of  spirit.  But 
whatever  was  done  with  them,  Sirjohnnie 
knew  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  making*the 
finest  collection  of  tropical  fish  in  existence. 

Why  the  girl  did  all  this,  he  never  stopped 
to  ask  himself.  He  was  too  busy.  He  had 
come  to  accept  her  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  green  houses — a  very  essential  part. 
If  he  had  ever  guessed  the  true  reason,  ho 
would  have  received  the  shock  of  his  life. 

On  one  Wednesday  visitation  of  the 
launch,  the  pink  man  brought  Sirjohnnie 
a  letter.  It  lay  on  the  table  until  evening, 
unopened,  and  when  at  last  he  had  read  it, 
he  sat  staring  straight  before  him  for  so 
long  that  Felisi  thought  the  trance-  had 
taken  hold  of  him  for  good.  But  there 
was  trouble  in  his  eyes,  and  there  was  never 
that  when  he  was  in  a  trance.  Felisi  knew 
the  cause  by  instinct. 

''You  go  ongo,"  she  said,  nodding  her 
head  seaward. 
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Sir  Johnnie  looked  down  at  her  with 
unseeing  eyes.     Then  suddenly  he  laughed. 

''  How  the  mischief  did  you  know  that  ?  " 
he  said. 

Felisi  wagged  her  head  sagely. 

"  Law  ?  "  she  suggested  presently. 

Again  Sirjohnnie  laughed,  a  short  laugh 
this  time,  and  looked  at  her  with  his 
whimsical  smile  puckering  the  corners  of 
his  eyes. 

"  I  believe  yon  know  a  lot  more  than 
you  pretend,  Felisi,'"  he  said.  '*  You're  right. 
It's  a  law  that  takes  me  away  from  Lnana. 
One  of  our  self-imposed  laws,  but  an  un- 
commonly strict  one."  He  sighed.  "What 
a  time  I've  had  ! "  And  again,  presently  : 
''  Was  there  ever  such  a  time  ?  " 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say  any 
more.  "  Laws  are  made  to  make  us  do 
things  that  we  don't  want  to."  Felisi  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  understand  those 
words,  but  their  meaning  was  quite  clear 
to  her  by  now.  Sirjohnnie  did  not  want 
to  leave  Luana  !  She  hugged  her  feet  closer 
under  her  small  body,  and  rearranged  the 
hibiscus  blossom  in  her  hair. 

That  evening,  when  work  was  done,  she 
danced  a  meke  for  him.  It  was  the  history 
of  a  great  war  with  Tonga,  done  in  pose  and 
gesture  to  a  droned  accompaniment,  and 
Sirjohnnie  smoked  and  watched  with  evident 
pleasure. 

"  Yinaka  (very  good)  ! ''  he  cried,  when 
she  had  done.  "  I  w^onder  how  you  would 
take  at — at  the  Hippodrome,  Felisi  ? "  he 
suggested,  and  fell  silent  again,  with  the 
same  troubled  look  in  his  eyes.  So  Felisi 
danced  him  the  love-story  of  the  two 
wood-pigeons. 

Then  came  the  evening  of  the  Emerald 
Drop.  Felisi  half  suspected  it  from  the 
utter  stillness  and  stifling  heat.  The  glow 
on  the  w^estern  horizon-r-a  green  glow  with 
angry  slashes  of  black  cloud  across  it — 
increased  her  suspicions.  And  as  the  sun 
sank,  blood  -red,  into  the  sea — just  as  its 
upper  edge  came  level  with  the  horizon — 
an  emerald  green  ball  of  light  shone  for 
a  moment  and  was  gone. 

Sirjohnnie  was  away  up  tlie  coast,  fishing 
by  torchlight.  Mandri  was  in  the  kitchen, 
quietly  drunk  and  smoking  one  of  Sir- 
johnnie's  cigars.  Felisi  pondered  what  she 
should  do.  There  might  be  time,  and  there 
might  be  none.  It  might  strike  the  beach 
of  the  green  houses,  and  it  might  not.  She 
rose  without  haste. 

The  task  that  she  had  set  herself  took, 
perhaps,  an  hour.     Then  she  squatted  on  the 


edge  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  beach  and 
waited  as  only  an  Islander  can  wait. 

Darkness  closed  down,  and  such  darkness  ! 
One  half  of  the  sky  was  star-pricked,  the 
other  black  and  substantial  as  a  pall.  And 
the  pall  slowly  encroached  on  the  stars. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  crept.  There  was  a 
puff  of  wind,  hot  as  the  night,  then 
another.     Felisi  held  her  breath. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  there  was  a 
mighty  roaring ;  the  whole  world  seemed 
full  of  it,  trembling  with  it.  The  boom 
of  the  surf  on  the  reef,  changing  to  thunder, " 
joined  the  demoniac  chorus.  Then  the 
hurricane  burst  on  Luana  with  the  force 
of  a  giant  sledge-hammer. 

Something  flew  at  Felisi  out  of  the 
turmoil  and  wrapped  itself  about  her  as 
she  clung  to  a  rock.  It  was  one  of  the 
green  houses  from  thcubeach  a  hundred  feet 
below\  She  tore  it  from  her,  and  it  whirled 
off  into  the  night.  Palms  w^ere  snapping 
like  muffled  pistol-shots,  and  crashing  to 
ground  with  the  dull  thud  of  a  falling  body. 
The  very  turf  was  ripped  from  the  earth  and 
rolled  into  balls. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  really  bad  hurricane.  It 
lasted  half  an  hour  at  most,  and  cut  a  half- 
mile  sw^athe  through  Luana  as  cleanly  as  a 
mower  cuts  wheat.  Felisi  listened  to  it 
charging  madly  into  the  distance,  then  leapt 
to  her  feet  and  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

The  pall  had  passed  on,  and  the  stars 
shone  again.  The  night  was  cooler  now,  and 
the  wind  came  only  in  gusts.  Fehsi  ran. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  hurried  in 
her  life.  She  called,  and  kept  calling : 
"  Sirjohnnie  !  Sirjohnnie  !  "  And  presently 
there  was  ^  an  answer.  Sirjohnnie  was 
snugly  ensconced  with  his  back  to  a  rock, 
the  tin  creel  carefully  guarded  in  his  lap. 

Felisi  flung  herself  on  the  ground  beside 
him  and  buried  her  face  in  her  arms. 

"  Poor  little  girl  1 "  murmured  Sirjohnnie, 
putting  his  hand  on  her  hair.  "  Frightened, 
eh?"_ 

Felisi  had  been  frightened,  but  not  in  the 
way  Sirjohnnie  thought. 

"  Nevermind  ;  it's  all  over  now,"  he  went 
on  -cheerfully.  "  Whew  !  Come  along — let's 
go  back." 

It  was  Sirjohnnie's  first  hurricane,  that 
was  clear.  Go  back  I  To  what  ?  Felisi  led 
the  way  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"Gad!"  said  Sirjohnnie,  looking  over- at 
the  starlit  water  thrashing  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  "  It's  driven  the  sea  clean  over  the 
beach.     I  wonder " 
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His  voice  trailed  avvaj,  and  he  hurried  on 
in  silence. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cove  they  stopped 
and  stood  side  by  side,  looking  down  on 
where  the  beach  had  been.  There  was 
none.  The  green  village  had  been  wiped 
from  the  face  of  Luana  as  cleanly  as  a 
drawing  from  a  slate.  The  beach  was  now 
a  bay  of  foaming  water. 

Sir  Johnnie  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  still  with  the  tin  creel  clasped  in  his 
hands,  and  stared  stonily  before  him. 

"  Village,  him  go  pouff  !  "  Felisi  explained, 
squatting  at  his  side. 

"  Tillage  ?  What  do  I  care  about  a 
village  ?  "  he  muttered,  after  a  pause. 

"  Fish,  him  all  right,"  said  Felisi,  looking 
anxiously  into  his  face.  She  hated  to  see 
that  troubled  look  in  his  eyes. 

Sirjohnnie  did  not  liear.  He  still  sat 
staring  before  him. 

"  And  only  a  week  more  !  "  came  from 
him  in  a  sort  of  groan. 

''  Fish,  him  all  right,"  repeated  Felisi 
eagerly,  searching  for  an  answering  light  in 
his  face. 

Sirjohnnie  turned  his  head  and  laughed 
in  her  face,  a  bitter,  mirthless  laugh. 

"  Fish,  him  all  right,"  he  mimicked,  with 
ironic  cheerfulness.  "They're  back  where 
they  belong  now,  aren't  they,  Felisi  ? " 

It  was  sqme  time  before  Sirjohnnie 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  further  along  the 
cliff.  Never  had  Felisi  found  him  so  hard 
of  understanding.  Presently,  however,  he 
stood  looking  down  on  a  hole  in  the  volcanic 
rock,  where  were  neatly  packed  the  tin- 
lined  cases  and  the  glass  jars — every  one 
of  them — and  unscathed. 

He  stared  at  them  in  dumb  wonderment 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  Felisi,  who 
stood  looking  up  into  his  face  with  anxious' 
inquiry. 

"Felisi,"  he  said  gravely,  "you're  a 
wonder,  child  ! "  And  he  lifted  her  off 
her  feet  and  hugged  her. 

The  next  day  the  beach  of  Luana  re- 
appeared. Save  for  the  fallen  .palms,  torn 
earth,  and  battered  reed  brakes,  it  was  as 
it  had  been  before  the  advent  of  the 
green  houses. 

"  It  just  didn't  like  me,  that's  all," 
Sirjohnnie  told  Felisi,  with  one  of  his  old- 
time  laughs.  "  But  I'm  still  here."  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  Pacific. 

About  noon  the  launch  arrived,  and  there 
was   unusual    commotion    in "  the    landing.  . 
The  pink   man   seemed   exercised,  and  the 
cause  of  it  all  was  soon  apparent  when  a 


stalwart  native  waded  ashore,  bearing  very 
gingerly  the  slight  form  of  a  woman.  She 
wore  the  same  streaming  coloured  veil  and 
carried  the  same  kind  of  sunshade  as 
those  on  the  wharf  at  Levuka. 

"  Great  Scot !  "  cried  Sirjohnnie,  and 
hurried  across  the  beach.  He  was  hatless, 
unshaven,  and  his  ducks  were  bespattered 
with  the  good  red  earth  of  Luana. 

*''My  dear  John,"  w^ailed  the  woman, 
when  she  had  been  set  on  her  feet,  "  what 
are  you  doing  ?  " 

Sirjohnnie  proceeded  to  explain,  with 
many  gestures  and  pointings  in  the  direction 
of  where  the  green  houses  had  stood. 

Presently  another  w^hite  man  joined  them. 

*'  Crothers,"  bellowed  Sirjohnnie,  "  I've 
got  something  for  you  !  " 

"  We  arrived  last  Tuesday,"  the  woman 
continued  wearily.  "  Another  weeTk  of 
Levuka  is  simply  impossible." 

"  But  you  gave  me  until  the  twentieth," 
protested  Sirjohnnie.  "  This  place  is  a  perfect 
Mecca.     I've  got  every  species " 

"And  this  is  the  twenty-fifth,"  sighed  the 
woman. 

"  Good  gracious,  no,  is  it  ?  Half  a  minute, 
Crothers  !  "  Sirjohnnie  was  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  his  visitors  in  the  same  nervou.s 
way-  that  he  had  speared  fish  in  the  trap. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear " 

"What  I  came  to  find  out  definitely," 
proceeded  the  inexorable  woman,  "  was  if  you 
are  coming  home  on  the  llouUcm  in  time  for 
the  season,  or  if  you  intend  to  stay  here 
for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Felisi,  lying  prone  in  the  sand,  buried  her 
face  in  her  hair. 
Sir  Johnnie's  answer. 

"  Why,  of  com^se,  yes— that  is — yes.  Just 
one  moment,  my  dear.     Crothers  !  " 

Still  through  her  hair  Felisi  saw  him  lead 
the  white  man  to  a  tiny  pool,  unwrap  the 
square  of  oiled  silk,  and  toss  in  a  piece  of 
vine.  She  heard  the  distant  murmur  of 
Sir  Johnnie's  voice  discoursing  gleefully  on  the 
result,  and  saw  the  white  man  examining 
the  vine  through  a  glass.  The  natives  and 
the  pink  man  were  already  carrying  the 
tin-lined  cases  and  the  jars  down  from  the 
cliff  to  the  launch.  Then  she  became  aware 
that  the  woman  h^d  taken  a  seat  on  a  rock, 
and  was  beckoning  to  her. 

Felisi  went  and  squatted  in  the  sand  before 
her.  She  very  much  wanted  to  see  the 
woman  at  close  quarters. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  pleasantly,  "  do 
you  speak  any  English  ?  " 

Felisi  shook  her  head. 


Through   it  she   heard 
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The  woman  was  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
Her  skin  was  like  milk,  and  her  hair  was  the 
colour  of  gold.  Could  anything  be  more 
alluring  ?  Yet  Sirjohnnie  did  not  want  to 
Iciave  Luana  !  Felisi  knew  it  as  surely  as 
that  the  sun  shone,  and  Lady  Truscott 
wondered  what  made  the  child  smile. 

To  Felisi  this  woman  represented  "  law  " 
— "  the  law  that  makes  people  do  what  they 
don't  want  to."  Looking  into  the  woman's 
face,  she  recalled  to  mind  a  fish — a  fish 
which  may  be  handled  in  a  certain  way, 
but  which,  if  applied  roughly  to  human 
flesh,   causes   the   victim    to   die   in   agony 


"  '  Well,    my    dear,'   she    said 
pleasantly,  '  do  you  speak  auv 
JEnglish  ? '" 


within  an  hour.  What  if  she  flung 
such  a  fish  in  the  face  of  this  "  law," 
and  freed  Sirjohnnie  for  ever  ? 
This  was  what  Felisi  was  thinking  as  she  squatted  in  the  sand 
before  Lady  Truscott.  So  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  at  that 
moment  Sirjohnnie  returned  to  escort  her  to  the  launch,  thus 
sparing  to  Society  a  charming  hostess  and  the  much-tried  wife  of 
a  truly  exasperating  man.  Sirjohnnie  obeyed  his  "law"  with 
commendable  fortitude.  He  forgot  to  say  good-bye  to  Felisi, 
and  was  borne  out  to  the  launch,  expostulating  wildly  with  a 
native  who  had  inadvertently  stepped  on  one  of  the  tin-lined 
cases.     But  Felisi  has  never  forgotten  him. 

K 
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By  H.  A.  POSTLETHWAITE 

Illustrated   by  Bertram    Prance 


HERE  she  is  !  " 
Denisexclaimed, 
graspincr  my  arm 
just  above  the 
elbow  and  drawing 
me  up  sharply  in 
the  midst  of  the 
bustle  of  Victoria 
at  six  p.m.  "  Isn't 
she  superb  ?  Isn't 
she,  old  man  ?  " 

Denis    Jeeves    is   mv 


let  us  see  what   line 
reverential   distance. 


Second-Lieutenant 
only  sister's  only  son. 

"  Mottled  hat  and  big  green  coat  ? "  1 
asked. 

"  Yes.      Come  on 
she  lives  on,  anyhow." 

We   followed    at   a   

The  hat  threaded  through  the  crowd,  paused 
for  a  moment  before  the  platform  indicator, 
and  bobbed  hurriedly  towards  Number  Five. 

"  She  is  catching  our  train,"  I  said.  "  It 
goes  in  three  minutes." 

The  grip  on  my  arm  never  relaxed. 
Luckily  we  had  our  tickets,  and  we  reached 
the  platform  only  ten  yards  behind  the 
adored  one. 

Denis  was  almost  speechless  with  excite- 
ment. 

We  walked  slowly  down  the  train. 

"Her  chin,  my  boy  ! "  he  managed  to 
gasp,  just  before  she  vanished  into  a  third- 
class  compartment. 

We  found  a  first  to  ourselves,  and  he  sat 
opposite  me  and  cursed  the  etiquette  that 
forbade  him  to  travel  in  the  more  popular 
third. 

He  was  on  five  days'  leave  from  France — 
this  was  the  third  day—and  for  an  hour 
he  had  been  explaining  how  unutterable  life 
would  be  if  he  were  obliged  to  return 
without  at  least  having  become  engaged. 

The  train  started.  Denis  took  his  eyes 
from  the  window  and  leaned  back  with  a 
long,  weary  inhalation. 

'*It  was  just  about  lunch-time  the  day 
before  vesterday,"  he  said.     "  I  was  dashing 


up  to  Headquarters,  in  the  Underground,  and 
she  was  there.  You've  no  idea  what  her 
eyes  are  like,  Bill— black,  real  black,  with 
eyebrow^s  like  a  Dana  Gibson  drawing.  I'm 
not  boring  you,  am  I  ? 

"  She  got  up  at  Piccadilly,  and  I  followed. 
It  was  just  as  convenient  for  me,  anyhow. 
She  glanced  back  at  something  just  before 
she  stepped  off,  and  her  foot  slipped  ;  her 
ankle  seemed  to  give,  and  she  just  crumpled 
up.  I  was  there  like  a  dart,  and  she  let 
me  help  her  up.  She  couldn't  walk,  but 
I  gave  her  my  stick,  and  we  staggered  to 
the  wall.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  cleared 
away.  Then  she  looked  up  at  me.  Bill,  with 
those  eyes  just  swimming,  but  brighter  than 
stars  when  it's  freezing,  and  she  said  -'  Oh  ! ' 
and  began  to  laugh.  You'll  tell  me  when 
you're  fed  up,  won't  you  ? 

"It  was  the  laugh  tliat  finishell  me. 
Fancy  laughing  with  her  ankle  biffed  and 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  !  I  helped  her  to  the 
lift,  got  her  into  a  taxi,  and  asked  her 
for  the  address.  '  Broadway,  Westminster.' 
There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  but  she 
wouldn't  even  let  me  touch  her  shoe.  She 
just  thanked  me  and  said  she'd  look  after 
it  herself,  and  said  good-bye  before  I  had 
my  foot  on  the  step. 

"  It  was  the  bravery,  the  independence 
of  it,  that  broke  me  all  up  and  left  me 
wobbling  on  the  pavement  like  a  moon- 
struck bulrush.  But  I  must  get  to  know 
her,  Bill.  It  can't  stop  here.  A  girl  like 
that  is  one  in  ten  thousand." 

"  Her  ankle  seems  all  right  this  evening," 
I  remarked  prosaically. 

Denis  stared  at  me.  "  So  it  does,"  he 
said.  "  By  Jove,  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  serious. 
I  say,  d'you  think  I  dare  ask  her " 

I  assured  him  it  would  be  fatal.  He 
argued,  but  the  matter  was  settled  for  us. 
The  dappled  hat  was  still  in  the  train  when 
we  alighted. 

*  sis  *  ♦  * 

Denis  returned  to  his  regiment  with  his 
heart,  as  he  told  me,  in  splints.     He  left  it 
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'  1  got  her  into  a  taxi,  and  asked 
her  for  the  address." 


to  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  an  uncle,  and 
a  pal,  he  said  at  parting,  to  do  my  honest 
best  for  him,  during  his  absence,  to  discover 
her  identity,  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  to  do  everything  but  propose  on  his 
behalf. 

He  kept  me  up  to  it  in  unusual  and 
unexpected  letters.  ''  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  got  her  name  and  address  yet  ?" 
he  wrote.     "  Get  tluit,  and  Til  do  the  rest. 


I'm  steeled  to  it.     Try  a  detective  agency,  if 
all  else  fails." 

The  sheer  force  of  his  insistence  kept  fresh 
the  memory  of  the  dappled  hat  and  the 
dainty  face  beneath  it,  and  a  week  later  I 
became  aware  of  them  opposite  to  me  on  my 
morning  train  to  town.  She  was  pretty 
enough,  and  I  pdrdoned  Denis's  romantic 
imagination  for  running  away  with  him. 
After  all,  for  nine  montlis  the  pour  beggar 
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had  not  seen  an  English  girl's  face,  and  he 
was  back  again,  miles  away  from  home  and 
beauty,  for  Heaven  knew  how  long. 

The  carriage  was  fairly  full.  She  was  near 
the  door,  and  at  the  terminus  she  was  one  of 
the  first  to  alight.  As  she  stepped  out,  she 
glanced  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  then — 
a  tiny  scream,  a  stumble,  and  I  found  myself 
helping  to  extricate  her  foot  from  between 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  the  step  of  the 
carriage.  I  helped  her  to  a  seat  on  the 
platform,  offered  to  unfasten  her  shoe,  and 
sat  at  her  side,  talking  foolishly  and  making 
futile  suggestions. 

She  turned  her  eyes  full  on  me.  Denis 
was  not  far  wrong  about  those  eyes  ;  they 
scintillated  like  dewdrops,  and  I  do  not 
know  yet  whether  it  was  tears  or  laughter 
that  was  behind  their  glister. 

"  Would  you  mind  lending  me  your  arm 
down  the  platform  ?  "  she  said. 

"  A  taxi  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  no.  I'll  be  quite  all  right  in  a  few 
minutes.     I'll  rest  in  the  waiting-room,"  - 

To  the  waiting-room  I  conducted  her,  and 
she  thanked  me  as  she  had  thanked  Denis. 
I  went  on  my  way,  wondering  whether  I 
should  break  it  to  Denis,  or  whether  I  should 
keep  silence,  lest  he  should  accuse  me  of 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  foolishness. 

It  was  three  months  from  the  time  Denis 
went  away  with  his  heart  in  court-plaster  and 
bandages  to  the  time  he  came  back  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling  and  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  a  disgrace  as  an  inquiry  agent. 
Bill,"  he  said,  the  first  time  I  sat  by  his 
bedside  in  the  Park  Lane  mansion  where 
they  had  taken  him  in  and  taken  the  bullet 
out.  "  You  never  sent  me  a  word  about  the 
angel  of  my  dreams  with  the  collapsible 
ankle." 

"  Collapsible  !  "  I  had  not  told  him  of 
my  own  experience. 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right  now,"  he  said  cheerily. 
"  It  only  lasted  a  fortnight — these  things 
usually  do — and,  you  know,  it  was  queer  that 
she  was  w^alking  all  right  two  days  after  I 
had  seen  her  hurt  herself  so  badly." 


I  waited ;  I  felt  there  was  more  to 
come.  * 

"It  was  just  towards  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  was  feeling 
about  as  fed  up  as  I  ever  did.  I  had  a  pile 
of  letters  to  censor,  and  the  things  got  on 
my  nerves.  They  reminded  me  of  the  score 
or  so  that  I  ought  to  have  written  myself, 
and  didn't  want  to. 

"  I  read  about  a  dozen,  and  I  don't  mind 
admitting  I  was  very  near  signing  the  rest 
on  chance,  when  one  made  me  sit  up.  It 
was  unsigned,  and  I  don't  know  the  writer 
from  Adam,  ;but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  men  serving  as  privates  in 
the  29th  who  could  buy  up  half  London 
and  pension  off  the  other  half  without 
missing  it. 

"  The  letter  began  :  *  Dear  Little  Black- 
Eyes,'  which  should  have  warned  me.  I 
commenced  to  read  odd  paragraphs,  skipping 
the  moonlight  and  kisses,  but  the  word 
'  ankle '  hit  me  square.  It  was  to  my  own 
•Black-Eyes,  Bill,  from  some  fellow  who 
called  her  darling  in  every  second  line." 

"  But  that  doesn't  explain  '  collapsible,'  " 
I  pointed  out. 

''  Patience,"  he  objured.  "  Remember  my 
heart.  Although  he  called  her  darling,  it 
was  sotto  voce,  it  seemed.  Papa — his  papa — 
didn't  love  her  at  all,  and  wouldn't  even 
meet  her— I  got  this,  more  or  less,  between 
the  lines — for  she  types,  which  isn't  the 
thing  in  his  family.  But  she  has  pluck,  and 
she  determined  to  make  papa  love  her. 
Wherefore,  in  the  Tube  her  ankle  collapsed 
in  order  that  papa,  who  was  just  behind, 
might  rescue  her,  so  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  repent.  But  it  wasn't  papa  who  rescued 
her,  and  that,  by  the  way,  explains  the  glance 
that  upset  my  appetite  at  the  time."    • 

I  laughed.  I  thought  of  the  glance  that 
I  had  received  in  my  turn. 

"  Three  times  did  the  ankle  collapse," 
Denis  went  on,  "  and  the  third  time " 

"  No,  the  second  time "  I  interrupted, 

and  told  my  tale. 

"  But  the  third  time,"  persisted  Denis,  "  it 
was  papa  who  rescued  her." 


Phvto  by] 
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AN    AMBULANCE    TKAIN. 


LIFE    AND    WORK   ON 

AN    AMBULANCE   TRAIN 


IN  these  War  times  an  ambulance  train 
is  often  seen  conveying  its  varied  load 
of  sick  and  wounded,  and  it  is  regarded 
with,  interest  and  pathos  bj  many  who 
chance  to  come  across  its  path,  therefore  the 
following  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  rontine  of  the  management  of  these 
trains  is  conducted  will  doubtless  interest 
the  uninitiated. 

The  train  concerning  which  this  article  is 
written  left  the  railway  works,  completed 
for  use,  in  the  early  days  of  the  War,  in 
the  remarkable  time  of  nineteen  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Government  order,  and  it  has 
been  running  until  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  rest  when  an 
overhaul  was  considered  necessary.  Forty 
thousajid  miles  is  considered  a  fair  run 
without  any  severe  testing  being  applied 
to  the  wheels  and  to  the  springs  of  the 
coaches.  The  average  mileage  attained 
per  month  is  probably  about  five  thousand. 
The  number  of  journeys  undertaken  in  tlie 
same  period  of  time  has  varied  considerably, 
naturally  depending  on  the  percentage  of 
sick  and  wounded  conveyed  to  England. 
As  a  rule,  this  train  has  been  on  the 
road  some  portion  of  each  day.     The  train 


consists  normally  of  ten  coaches.  For  extra 
accommodation  for  patients  wlio  are  able 
to  walk,  ordinary  corridor  carriages*  are 
frequently  added,  and  vestibule  railway 
vans  are  utilised  for  additional  cot  cases. 

The  first  coach  contains  quarters  for  the 
medical  officer  and  for  the  nurses.  The 
second  coach  accommodates  the  kitchen  and 
the  quarters  for  the  orderlies.  Seven  coaches 
provide  space  for  patients,  one  of  these  being 
the  pharmacy  car,  where  all  "  walking  cases  " 
are  treated  when  necessary.  This  car  is  fully 
equipped  with  medicines,  surgical  instruments, 
and  dressings,  and  it  contains  a  good  bath- 
room available  for  the  resident  staff,  and 
an  office  for  clerical  purposes.  Here  all 
necessary  documents  are  typed. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  train, 
when  two  additional  coaches  are  attached — 
which  is  often  the  case— a  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  train  and  back  again  means  a 
distance  of  over  four  hundred  yards — nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Telephonic  communication 
exists  from  the  officers'  bathroom  to  the 
coach  at  the  further  extremity.  Electricity 
for  lighting  purposes  is  manufactured  by 
means  of  dynamos  attached  to  the  floors, 
and  it  is  stored  in  accumulators. 
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Gas  is  obtained  daily  from  reservoirs  for 
cooking  purposes  and  for  heating  water  in 
the  pharmacy.  Two  water  tanks  are  con- 
tained in  each  ward,  situated '  under  the 
roof,  each  having  a  capacity  of  seventy 
gallons.  The  train  is  steam-heated  by 
means  of  pipes  attached  to  the  engine. 
Twenty  cots  are  arranged  in  each  ward  or 
coach.  These  are  made  up  of  hair 
mattresses,  pillows,  head  boards,  sheets 
and  blankets.  They  work  on  swivel  joints 
attached  to  the  wall,  and  each  is  supported 
by  two  oblique  rods  which  can  be  fixed 
underneath.  These  enable  them  to  be 
pushed  up  perpendicularly,  and  the  lower 
cots  are,  when  necessary,  utilised  as  seats 
for  "  Walking  cases,"  thirty  being  conveyed 
in  each  ward. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  train  staff. 
The  train  officer,  holding  a  commission  in 
the  K.A.M.C.,  is  at  its  head.  He  has  com- 
plete control  of  all  arrangements,  subject 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services,  and  naturally  his  word  is  law. 
It  is  often  an  invidious  task  on  his  part 
to  deal  with  officials  at  the  various  places 
of  destination,  and  to  combine  firmness  with 
the  necessary  courtesy  due  to  those  anxious 
to  help  our  wounded.  No  one  can  be 
permitted  to  board  the  train  without  his 
sanction,  and  no  patients  can  be  allowed  to 
be  unloaded  without  his  supervision  or  that 
of  his  subordinate,  to  whom  he  may  have 
relegated  his  authority.  The  combination 
of  tact  with  urbanity  of  manner  will  always 
prevent  friction,  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  details  of  tlie  various  lists  of  patients 
conveyed  is  also  ^•ery  necessary. 

The  officer,  as  regards  his  duties  aud 
privileges,  takes  the  position  of  colonel 
in  a  regiment.  He  has  the  power  of 
punishment,  and  he  has  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  every  duty  appertaining  to 
his  detachment  is  carried  out  thoroughly. 
Amongst  his  routine  work  is  a  daily  in- 
spection of  every  part  of  the  train,  with 
scrutiny  more  especially  as  to  cleanliness 
and  necessary  ventilation  of  the  Wards  and 
lavatories. 

He  must  view  the  patients'  rations  on 
arrival  from  the  xi.S.C.  stores,  see  that  the 
cooking  is  carried  out  satisfactorily,  and  under 
his  charge  are  placed  all  stores,  comprising 
crockery,  kitchen  utensils,  bedding,  the 
contents  of  the  pharmacy,  and  every  item 
supplied  by  the  Government.  Deficiencies 
have  to  be  reported,  and  stock  has  to  be  kept 
up,  even  to  the  small  item  of  nail-bruslies. 

The  nursing  sisters  board  the  train  just 


before  the  start  from  the  sheds,  and  their 
duties  end,  and  they  leaye  for  their  quarters, 
on  the  return  of  the  depleted  train  back  into 
the  docks.  Their  work  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer, 
they  have  to  dress  all  wounds  according  to  the 
lists  made  out  by  him,  to  aid  in  feeding  the 
helpless  cases,  and  last,  but  not  least,  they 
are  often  of  great  assistance  in  cheering  our 
men  by  their  presence,  by  kindly  words,  and 
by  many  small  w^ays  of  making  the  wounded 
more  comfortable. 

The  train  staff  further  consists  of  a 
sergeant,  corporal,  ten  orderlies,  and  two 
cooks.  The  sergeant,  chosen  from  the 
regular  R.A.M.C.,  must  be  a  man  of  good 
mental  capacity,  and  one  well  used  to 
military  routine.  Under  the  O.C.  of  the 
train,  he  has  the  supervision  of  the  duties 
and  the  conduct  of  the  orderlies.  Amongst 
his  various  responsibilities  are  the  care  of 
the  train  stores,  including  the  charge  of  the 
linen  supply,  the  cleanliness  of  each  coach, 
and  the  safe  control  and  the  distribution 
of  the  rations  for  officer  and  men  patients 
respectively.  The  orderlies  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  chosen  from  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detach- 
ments, men  w^ho  have,  in  some  cases,  resigned 
lucrative  appointments  in  order  that  they 
might  give  their  services  in  a  useful  capacity 
for  ambulance  work,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
are  almost  without  exception  willing  and 
alert  in  their  work.  They  have  been  through 
a  course  of  first-aid,  and  they  iiire  specially 
competent  in  stretcher  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  process  of  unloading  a  cot  ward. 
Three  cots  are  emptied  of  patients  simul- 
taneously, and  the  work  is  done  witli 
wonderful  dispatch  and  in  good  order. 
Here  each  orderly  has  his  accustomed  place 
and  duty,  and  the  great  utility  of  this 
contiruied  instruction  is  well  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  stretcher-bearers  at  various 
stations  are  advised  wliat  to  do.  Many  of 
these  are  new  to  the  work.  The  Army  has 
made  great  demands  on  the  various  detach- 
ments for  ships  and  hospitals,  and  in  these 
ways  openings  have  been  given  to  every 
member  of  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments 
of  men  to  give  assistance. 

The  cooks  on  these  trains  are  supplied  by 
the  six  great  railw^ay  companies  who  originally 
fitted  out  the  trains.  Their  work  is  often 
very  hard.  Through  the  day  they  have  to 
cook  for  the  officer  and  the  orderlies,  and 
when  travelling  with  invalids  their  occupation 
is  continuous  in  supplying  meals  for  the 
nurses,  officer  patients,  and  men.  The 
accommodation  arraniced   for   them   is   not 
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<n-eat,    and    one    cannot    but    adniiie    the 

willingness  and  cheerful  determination  with 

which  they  continue  to  work,  often  in  a  too- 
heated   atmosphere,   which   seemingly   must 

be  very  deleterious   to   their   health.      The 

catering  for  the  staff  of  this  train  should  be 

mentioned. 

The  ration  allowance  for  the  officer  and 

men — namely,  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a 

day  for  each — is  pooled,  and  the  mess  caterer 

is     responsible 

that  all  food 

purchased   is 

included     in 

this  amount. 

This  is  done 

with    careful 

management, 

but  it  is  not  an 

easy  task,  as  all 

prices     have 

been  gradually 

on  the  ascend- 
ing scale. 
In  qu  ir  i  es 

are  made  of 

patien  ts    in 

hospital    ships, 

as   England    is 

approached,  as 

to  the  locality 

of  their  homes, 

and   cards   are 

given  to  them 

accordingly, 

numbered    one 

to  five.     No.  1 

includes  the 
Southern  Dis- 
trict, and  em- 
braces London, 
No.  2  refers  to 
the  West  of 
England,  No.  3 
to  the  Mid- 
lands, No.  4  to 
the  North  of 
England,  and  No.  5  to  the  Scottish  Districts. 
These  blocks  of  numbers  are  wired  to  the 
disembarking  authorities,  and  trains  are 
arranged,  if  possible,  to  convey  patients  to 
the  vicinity  of  their  own  homes.  For 
instance,  if  it  be  known  that  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  No.  5  labels  that  have 
been  issued,  a  train  may  be  arranged  to  go 
to  Scotland.  Such  arrangement  may  cause 
;<  train  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  England, 
'ts  far  west  as  Plymouth,  and  as  far  north 
'^^^    Carlisle,    provided    a    military    hospital 
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exists  at  tlie  place.  Towards  Wales,  Cardiff 
and  Chester  are  the  nearest  approaches. 
Scotland  receives  patients  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeen.  Discrimination  is  necessarily 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  illness  or  the 
injury.  Blind  cases  may  be  forwarded  to 
London,  and  probably  also  those  who  are 
suffering  from  tubercular  diseases. 

Unfortunately,   disappointment   is   some- 
times   experienced    by   patients   wdio    have 

hopefully  ex- 
pected,  by 
reason  of  the 
number  of  their 
tickets,  to  be 
located  near 
their  homes. 
This  plan  is 
carried  out  as 
far  as  it  can 
feasibly  be  ar- 
ranged, but  not 
entirely.  A 
ship  may  arrive 
with  patients 
sufficient  for 
two  trains,  and 
the  list  of  cards 
may  include 
every  number 
up  to  five.  In 
this  case  it  is 
not  possible  to 
m  a  k  e  more 
than  two  des- 
tinations for 
the  trains.  A 
list  of  all  hos- 
pitals is  kept  in 
tlie  embarka- 
tion office,  with 
a  record  of  all 
vacancies,-  and 
at  a  glance  it  is 
seen  where  it 
is  possible  to 
send  convoys. 
An  important  time  on  the  train  occurs 
when  the  "  M  "  form  is  received,  on  which 
is  stated  the  name  of  the  ship  arriving, 
time  arranged  for  disembarkation, destination, 
and  the  number  of  cot  and  sitting  cases  to 
be  carried.  The  cots  are  arranged  accordingly 
in  each  w'ard,  and  a  careful  inspection  has 
to  be  made  by  the  officer  to  see  that  the 
accommodation  is  properly  organised,  and 
that  extra  rations,  if  necessary,  are  drawn 
from  the  A.S.C.  stores.  For  long  journeys 
a  full  ration  is  required  for  each  man,  and 
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this  quantity  is  diminished  according  to  the 
length  of  the  shorter  journeys.  A  full  ration 
consists  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat, 
certain  quantities  of  bread,  cheese,  vegetables, 
jam,  tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  mustard.  One  hundred 
rations  are  always  kept  in  reserve,  so  that, 
when  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  journey, 
the  meat  is  at  once  cooked  in  the  form  of  a 
stew,  and  patients  ranging  in  number  from 
one  to  two  hundred  are  enabled  to  have  a 
full  meal  as  soon  as  the  train  is  on  its  way. 

Each  train  in  its  turn  enters  the  shed 
adjoining  the  berth  where  the  ship  is 
stationed.  The  term  "  shed "  does  not 
convey  to  the  reader  its  true  signification. 
Imagine  a  wooden  building  approaching  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  a  hundred  yards       .  .^       ^ 

wide,  enclosed  practi- 
cally on  all  sides,  with  '  .  .  '  , 
many  windows  m  the  ^  *' ,  ;/  ,^ 
roof,  and  on  the  side  ^  ^  r  ,;  >:„ 
farthest  from  the  ■  -^  .  < 
berth  a  line  of  rails. 
These  sheds  are  well 
lighted  by  electricity. 
Warmth  is  provided 
by  electric  radiators 
placed  in  the  various 
enclosures  into  which 
many  of  the  patients 
enter  before  being 
located  in  the  train. 
The  train  being 
brought  to  a  stand- 
still, the  carriage 
doors  of  each  coach 
are  opened  and  the 
landing  board  is 
placed     in    position. 

The  officer's  duty  is  to  watch  the  embarking, 
to  see  that  each  ward  receives  its  due  com- 
plement, and  to  discriminate  as  to  helpless 
cot  cases,  who  have  to  occupy  the  lower  beds, 
and  those  able  to  help  themselves,  who  are 
placed  in  the  upper  tier. 

When  the  trainload  is  complete,  he 
receives  from  the  inspector  the  tickets 
indicating  the  total  number  carried,  and 
he  informs  him  he  is  ready  to  start. 
The  duties  of  the  staff  are  now  varied. 
The  officer  has  to  make  lists  of  all  cases 
requiring  dressings,  and  to  arrange  the 
dieting.  The  majority  of  convalescents 
receive  a  full  meal ;  those  on  milk  diet, 
a  due  proportion  of  condensed  milk  with 
bread  and  butter ;  and  many  patients 
recovering  from  dysentery  and  enteric  fever, 
who   have  received    on    the  nospital  ship 
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chicken  and  fish,  are  now  fed  with  broth 
and  light  food.  Some  who  are  unfortunately 
unable  to  feed  themselves  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  nurses. 

The  first  duty  of  each  orderly  is  to  see 
that  all  his  cases  are  well  wrapped  up 
and  made  generally  comfortjible.  Fractured 
legs  and  thighs  are  placed  in  a  firm  position 
by  means  of  slings  suspended  from  an  upper 
cot,  and  kept  steady  with  sand -bags  at  the 
sides  of  the  limb,  and  extra  blankets  and 
pillows  are  used  when  necessary.  He  will 
make  out  what  is  called  a  nominal  roll  of 
the  men  under  his  charge.  This  includes 
the  name,  regimental  number,  rank, 
regiment,  disease  or  injury,  the  division 
of  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  the  name 
of  the  ship  from 
which  he  has  dis- 
embarked. As  soon 
as  the  list  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  taken  to 
the  office  to  be  typed 
by  the  sergeant. 
These  lists  vary  con- 
siderably in  number. 
For  instance,  at  the 
end  of  one  journey 
to  London,  twenty- 
three  were  handed  in, 
this  large  amount 
being  due  to  the  fact 
that  patients  were 
received  from  three 
ships  at  one  time, 
embracing  officers 
and  men  from  India, 
France,  and  the 
Dardanelles,  and  in- 
cluding British,  Canadian,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  Newfoundland  nationalities, 
officers  and  men  from  each  ship  being 
enumerated  separately.  Thus  the  reader 
can  perceive  that  this  part  of  the  work  is 
not  easy.  The  office  division  of  the  patients 
is  not  yet  complete.  What  is  called  a 
"  convoy  wire "  must  be  forwarded  at  the 
first  stopping  station  to  the  hospital  officials 
at  the  destination,  stating  the  number  of 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  cot  and  sitting 
respectively.  The  number  of  patients 
carried  varies  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty. 

On  long  runs  it  is  always  the  endeavour 
of  the  officer  to  induce  the  patients  to  rest, 
if  possible.  Often  at  night,  when  the 
sleeping  accommodation  is  insufficient,  two 
men  may  be  seen  sleeping  in  one  cot.     At 
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night  all  lights  in  the  ward  are  partially 
obscured,  and  orderlies  in  rotation  act  as 
night  attendants,  those  off  duty  obtaining 
rest.  The  officer  naturally  remains  at  his 
post,  and  he  inspects  the  train  periodically. 
A  journey  to  Aberdeen  and  back,  with  the 
responsibility  of  patients  on  the  outward  route, 
occupying  at  least  sixteen  hours,  will  be  well 
understood  to  cause  a  certain  physical  strain 
on  the  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  War  one 
often  heard  expressions  of  regret  from  lady 
members  of  the 
Voluntary  Aid  De- 
tachments that  they 
were  unable  to  devise 
active  means  towards 
giving  their  assist- 
ance. An  observer 
who  might  at  these 
times  happen  to  be 
at  a  "  rest  station," 
where  an  ambulance 
train  has  arrived, 
would  feel  impressed 
with  gratitude  and 
pleasure  in  watching 
the  proceedings,  and 
it  could  be  at  once 
observed  that  here 
these  willing  workers 
have  found  a  com- 
plete fulfilment  of 
their  desires-.  At 
these  stations  a  wire 
has  been  dispatched 
by  the  ever-thought- 
ful embarkation  staff, 
notifying  the  prob- 
able time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  train. 
Just  previous  to  that 
event,  hand  *  trucks 
loaded  with  tea-urns, 
sandwiches,  cakes, 
chocolate,  and  cigarettes,  with  a  copious 
supply  of  fruit,  can  be  seen  under  the 
charge  of  many  modern  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Let  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  whole  British 
Empire  be  voted  to  them  for  their  exertions— 
often  freely  undertaken  in  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night — and  for  their  bright  and  happy 
demeanour,  which  brings  joy  and  content- 
ment to  the  minds  of  our  sick  and  wounded. 
These  men  thank  God  that  Englishwomen 
can  willingly  and  lovingly  aid  them  so 
effectually  in  lightening  their  misfortunes. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear,  during  the 
continuation  of  the  journey,  many  a  remark, 


aptly  and  honestly  expressed,  concerning 
these  great  acts  of  kindness,  and  I  should 
like  to  add  my  testimony,  as  regards  the 
utility  of  these  rest  stations,  by  observing 
that  the  whole  mental  aspect  of  the  train- 
load  is  much  altered  for  the  better  as  soon 
as  travelling  is  resumed. 

The  public  is  unaware,  naturally,  as  to  the 
course  which  the  train  takes  on  the  road. 
Some  stations  are  difficult  to  approach.  The 
tortuous  and  almost  circular  entry  to  the 
landing  stage  at  one  port  allows  of  some  trains 
only  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  at 
one  part  three  engines 
are  required  to  draw 
them. 

Another  port  re- 
qnisitions  some  con- 
siderable ingenuity 
in  the  final  stage  of 
nearing  the  hospital 
ship.  The  steepness 
of  the  road  over  the 
Shap  Pass  causes  the 
speed  to  be  much 
reduced,  and  one" 
engine  at  this  spot 
is  not  sufficient.  The 
speed  of  the  trains  is 
good,  the  average, 
including  stoppages, 
being  probably  about 
thirty-seven  miles  an 
hour.  Ambulance 
trains  possess  a  great 
advantage  in  having 
a  clear  passage  kept 
for  them,  chiefly  on 
the  outward  journey, 
all  traffic  that  might 
delay  them  being 
suspended     for     the 
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time. 

The  destination 
having  been  reached,  the  officer  of  the  military 
hospital,  with  a  detachment  of  stretcher- ' 
bearers,  is  found  to  be  waiting  to  take  charge 
of  the  patients.  Ambulances  are  also  seen  to 
be  in  readiness.  These  vary  in  appearance 
and  capacity.  Many  can  take  four  stretcher 
cases  at  one  time.  Some  have  been  converted 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  others,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  wealthy  classes,  are  really 
luxurious  motor-cars  with  a  change  of  the 
usual  body  to  one  suitable  for  ambulance 
work.  Many  private  cars  are  also  utilised 
for  sitting  cases.  The  rapidity  in  unloading 
a  train  varies  at  different  stations.     At  one 
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imporfcant  centre  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
this  train,  conveying  a  full  load,  has  been 
emptied  in  twenty-five  minutes  ;  for  the  same 
number  of  patients  at  another  centre— the 
name  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
denote — the  disembarking  has  occupied 
more  than  two  houi-s.  In  extenuation  1 
should  state  that  sometimes  the  hospital 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  station  of 
more  than  two  or  three  miles,  and  tliere 
may  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  cars  to  take  all 
the  cot  cases  at  once. 

In  other  instances  the  want  of  constant 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  bearers  may 
handicap  their  work.  I  must  say  that  great 
credit  is  due  to  these  men  for  the  gentleness 
and  kindness  shown  in  their  work,  and  their 
aid,  which  is  all  voluntary,  is  indispensable 
to  the  country. 

The  mixture  of  occupations  of  these 
stretcher-bearers  is  remark- 
able. One  often  sees  in 
this  branch  all  classes  of 
helpers  —  policemen,  rail- 
way porters,  clergymen, 
labourers,  shop  assistants, 
men  of  leisure,  and  many 
other  contingents. 

On  the  return  journey 
the  rest  time  does  not  come 
at  once  to  the  train  staff. 
Immediately  the  coaches 
are  emptied  they  are 
arranged  for  future  work. 
'J' he  cots  are  remade,  clean 
sheets  being  placed  on  each 
one,  the  floors  of  the  wards 
are  then  scrubbed,  and  those  in  which 
infection  may  have  been  carried  are  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  disinfectants.  Then  well- 
earned  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  is  indulged 
in  by  the  officer,  the  nursing  sisters,  and  by 
the  men. 

The  characteristics  of  our  fighting  men 
are  wonderful.  I  have  found  them  obedient 
to  discipline,  but  not  servile,  imbued  with 
the  fixed  idea  that  England  will  win  in  the 
end,  but  not  yet,  and  cheerful  under  their 
maladies.  No  doubt  this  feeling,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  increased  by  the  expectation  of 
seeing  their  homes. 

Often,  apparently,  rough  and  uncouth  in 
daily  life,  unkempt  and  dreary  through 
want  of  rest  caused  by  relentless  trench 
existence,  I  have  many  a  time  watched  these 
men,  worthy  of  decorations,  attending  with 
the  gentleness  and  inborn  courtesy  of  a 
skilled  nurse  to  those  more  helpless  than 
themselves,  arransrini'-  the  bed  clothino-  for 


comfort's  sake,  cheering  them  in  their  own 
effectual  way  of  speaking,  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously following  out  the  Divine  precept : 
*'  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children 
in  My  name  receiveth  Me.'* 

And  the  culminating  point  is  reached 
when  one  sees  the  care  and  anxiety  displayed 
by  them  so  eagerly  in  helping  our  poor, 
hopelessly  blind  cases,  leading  them  with  a 
child's  tenderness,  feeding  them  with  every 
attention,  and  heartfuUy  attempting,  often 
in  vain,  to  raise  them  from  the  almost 
universal  despondency  which  exists.  And 
these,  our  fighting  jnen,  who  do  these 
acts,  seemingly  at  ordinary  times  callous  and 
indifferent,  covertly  express  emotion  in  their 
voices  and  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Life  for  the  present  is  changed  for  us  all. 
You  who  have  to  bear  quietly  the  burden 
of  the.  War,  lessened  in  means  tlirough  the - 
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heightened  cost  of  living,  do  not  allow  your 
thoughts  ever  to  wander  far  from  the 
bravely-carried  woes  of  our  national  heroes — 
men  who,  perchance,  are  crippled  for  life, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  appear  happy  and 
contented. 

If  out  of  your  diminished  resources  you 
may  feel  enabled  to  help  our  trainloads  by 
promiscuous  gifts  of  literature  and  cigarettes, 
the  weary  monotony  of  many  a  journey  may 
be  lessened  to  our  patients,  and  grateful 
remembrances  of  your  kind  aid  will  fill  their 
minds. 

Finally,  amongst  your  acts  of  generosity 
consider  foremost  the  needs  of  those  who 
evermore  are  blinded,  and  who  are  never  to 
look  again  upon  the  beauties  of  life,  and 
who  are  on  our  hands  as  helpless  babes. 
May  you  be  able  to  render  their  pathetic 
dependence  a  burden  of  life  to  be  carried 
more  lightly  by  reason  of  your  labours  of 
love. 


ANN   BASSETT'S 
YOUNG   MAN 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Illustrated  by  Christopher  Clark 


HEN  a  man  told  Ann 
Bassett  he  loved 
her,  though  she 
was  thirty  -  seven 
years  old,  and  of  a 
homely  countenance 
and  poor  figure,  she 
honestly  believed  it. 
And  though  'she 
w as  niece  a n d 
heiress  to  a  pros- 
perous inn-keeper,  and  stood  some  day  to 
be  worth  a  good  few  thousand  pounds,  that 
didn't  shake  her  faith  in  the  love  Eobert 
Blackstock  offered  to  her.  For  perfect  love 
casteth  out  a  good  many  other  things  besides 
fear — common-sense,  for  example,  and  the 
recollection  that  twice  two  can  only  make 
four. 

There  was  something  to  be  said  for  Ann, 
because  the  man  himself  wasn't  a  figure  foi* 
a  statue  exactly.  In  fact,  Robert  Blackstock 
might  have  been  called  undersized  and  ugly 
without  straining  the  truth.  It  was  likely 
enough  that  nmny  a  girl  had  turned  him 
down  before  he  came  to  Ann  Bassett,  for  he 
wasn't  for  all  markets  any  more  than  she 
was.  Moreover,  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
came  from  some  far-off'  town.  He  arrived 
at  Dittisham  for  a  week's  holiday,  and  found 
the  place  and  the  people  suit  him  so  well 
that  he  stopped  on  from  summer  far  into 
autumn. 

It's  nearly  a  hundred  years  now  since  his 
adventure;  but  the  village  doesn't  change 
much,  and  you  may  take  it  that  the  church 
and  High  Street  were  nearly  the  same  then 
as  now,  and  that  the  plum  orchards  spread 
round  about,  and  that  the  river  flowed 
beneath  them,  where  men  cast  their  nets 
and  caught  fat,  silver  salmon  in  their 
season. 


Dart  winds  about,  and  each  bend  and  turn 
seems  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the 
hist ;  but  there's  no  fairer  place  than 
Dittisham  ferry,  and  no  pleasanter  place 
on  the  river's  bank  from  Dartmoor  to 
Dartmouth  than  this  hamlet  and  its 
orchards  and  plough-lands  lifting  above 
the  water!  A  few  miles  down  stream  you 
come  to  the  ships  and  the  sea,  though  at 
Dittisham  you'd  never  guess  how  near  the 
blue  water  was,  but  for  the  sea-gulls  that 
float  overhead,  or  fold  wing  and  settle 
when  the  coulter's  in  the  earth.  Then  the 
sea  birds  share  and  share  alike  with  the  land 
birds,  and  plod  at  the  ploughman's  heels 
with  the  rooks  and  crows. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  Robert 
Blackstock  as  far  as  one  could  judge  at 
first  sight.  He  seemed  an  easy  -  going, 
good-tempered  man  of  forty  or  thereabout. 
He  liked  to  agree  with  people,  and  did 
friendly  things,  and  was  of  a  neighbourly 
soi't  of  mind.  He  went  to  church  of  a 
Sunday,  and  put  his  silver  sixpence  in  the 
dish  with  the  best.  Indeed,  there  was  but 
one  man  in  all  the  village  never  could 
get  to  like  him  or  trust  him,  and,  by  strange 
(ihance,  that  was  the  very  man  with  whom 
tlie  visitor  lived. 

Aaron  Wade  kept  "  The  Man  and  Gun  " 
at  Dittisham.  He'd  kept  other  publics  in 
his  time,  but  never  did  much  good  till  he 
came  to  Dittisham.  There,  however,  he'd 
thriven  for  ten  years  and  built  up  a  fine 
business.  He  did  a  bit  of  posting,  and  had 
some  valuable  horses  ;  he  rented  a  salmon 
net  on  the  river  ;  and  he  was  in  the  plum 
business  also,  and  owned  two  very  good 
orchards.  His  house  stood  beside  the  ferry, 
and  got  the  custom  that  came  across  the 
river ;  and  though,  as  I  say,  these  things 
fell  out  not  far  sliort  of   a   hundred    years 
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ago,  and  the  old  "  Man  and  Gun  "  has  been 
pulled  down  for  half  a  century,  neither  the 
place  nor  the  publican  is  wholly  forgot.  A 
memory  will  be  handed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  though  I  don't  suppose  a 
man  in  Dittisham  could  show  you  Aaron 
Wade's  grave  at  St.  George's,  yet  a  few  can 
call  home  stories  of  him  they've  heard  from 
their  grandfathers. 

An  iron-grey  man  with  a  face  like  a 
'natomy,  so  thin  it  was.  But  his  eyes  could 
look  pretty  deep  into  character,  and  it 
was  generally  allowed  he  read  up  his 
fellow-creatures  very  certain  and  sure.  By 
the  same  token  he  never  married,  yet  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  a  very  clever  woman 
at  his  right  hand.  For  when  he  came  to 
Dittisham,  his  orphaned  niece,  Ann  Bassett, 
came  also  ;  and  a  very  valuable  hostess  she 
made  for  "  The  Man  and  Gun,"  despite  her 
plain  face  and  humble  appearance. 

Ann  was  flat  as  a  board,  but  she  had  a 
fine  mop  of  corn-coloured  hair  and  a  brisk, 
upright  carriage.  Her  eyes  were  a  cold 
grey,  and  her  nose  weren't  a  commanding 
feature  ;  but  it  was  her  mouth  and  chin 
that  gave  character  to  her  countenance,  for 
you  never  saw  firmer  members.  In  fact, 
her  uncle  used  to  say  that  it  was  her  mouth 
frightened  the  men  away  from  her.  She 
was  kind-hearted,  however,  and  would  have 
made  a  first-rate  wife  for  any  sensible  chap  ; 
but  it  was  took  for  granted  that  she  belonged 
to  the  noble  army  of  spinsters  from  the  first, 
and  until  Bob  Blackstock  came  along,  none 
had  ever  offered  her  marriage. 

The  visitor  lodged  at  the  inn,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  sought  to  please 
all.  A  most  affable  person  he  was,  and  that 
humble  that  he'd  give  the  very  children  in 
the  street  "  Good  morning."  He  always  wore 
a  three-cornered  hat  and  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings,  that  helped  to  hide  his  thin  legs. 
His  manner  was  frank  and  genial,  and  his 
smile — so  Ann  Bassett  thought — would  have 
disarmed  a  cut-throat  pirate.  He  was  short, 
and  had  a  face  of  such  a  common  fashion 
that  you  forgot  it  the  moment  you'd  seen 
it.  He  never  talked  about  himself  or  his 
business.  Indeed,  he  gave  it  out  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  private  means.  Yet 
plenty  of  business  he  did,  out  of  sight  of 
Dittisham,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  going  and  coming  between  Dartmouth 
and  the  village.  Dittisham  minded  its  own 
business  also,  otherwise  the  natives  would 
have  found  out  that  Robert  Blackstock  was 
very  friendly  with  the  seafaring  people,  and 
often  went  aboard  their  ships,  and  waited  on 


the  skippers  of  little  craft  that  traded  to 
France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  But  he 
neither  smoked  nor  drank  with  the  sailor- 
men.  Indeed,  he  hated  tobacco,  save  in  the 
form  of  snuff,  and  only  allowed  himself  an 
occasional  pinch  of  that,  when  he  wanted  to 
clear  his  mind.  As  for  drink,  he  took  a 
night-cap  of  hollands,  but  touched  nothing 
else,  and  mixed  it  weak  for  those  times. 

And  this  excellent  person  it  was  who  fell 
in  love  witli  Ann,  who  from  the  first  returned 
his  affection.  But  though  they  were  so 
much  of  one  mind,  the  story  of  their  love 
wouldn't  run  smooth,  for,  as  ill  luck  ordained, 
the  only  one  who  mattered,  and  whose  favour 
was  important,  proved  just  the  one  that  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  romance. 

Aaron  Wade  had  two  very  good  causes 
against  the  match,  and  the  first  was  that  he 
didn't  like  Bob,  for  all  his  pleasant  tongue 
and  friendly  manners ;  w^hile  the  second 
reason  belonged  to  himself.  He  had  no 
wish  to  lose  his  niece,  because  he  .very  w^ell 
knew  that  he  would  never  get  such  another 
housekeeper  for  "  The  Man  and  Gun." 

W^hen  Blackstock  found  that  he  wasn't 
welcome  in  that  vital  quarter,  no  doubt  he 
had  uneasy  thoughts,  for  he  was  only  human, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  he  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  with  Ann  before  he  knew  she  was  her 
uncle's  heiress.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  Aaron  was  going  to  make  the  match  a 
personal  matter  ;  and,  indeed,  before  the  pair 
had  been  tokened  a  fortnight.  Wade  spoke 
very  clearly  to  Ann.  He  couldn't  forbid  the 
banns,  but  he  warned  her  against  her  lover 
with  all  his  might. 

"  This  here  Mr.  Blackstock's  a  long  way 
short  of  what  he  seems  to  be,  in  my  opinion," 
declared  Aaron.  *'  I  can't  give  no  particulars, 
or  put  my  finger  on  the  weak  spot,  but  I 
don't  like  him  and  I  don't  trust  him.  To 
say  more  would  be  to  risk  libel,  which  I 
ain't  going  to  do  ;  but  it's  enough  for  you, 
Ann,  that  I'm  very  certain  you  wouldn't  be 
happy  for  long  with  him.  Therefore  I  hope 
you'll  reconsider  it ;  and  in  the  unfortunate 
case  of  you  taking  him  against  my  wishes 
and  advice,  then  I  must  warn  you,  my  dear, 
that  I  should  have  to  make  out  a  new  will, 
because  I  don't  intend  for  Master  Bob  to 
have  the  handling  of  a  crown  of  mine." 

Ann  stormed  at  that,  but  Aaron  wouldn't 
budge. 

Then  she  told  Mr.  Blackstock. 

"  Don't  think  I  care,  however,"  she  said. 
"  What's  his  money  to  me  against  your  love  ? 
Let  him  go,  and  his  land  and  bosses  with 
him.     I've  won  you,  and  you  took  me  for 
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myself,  not  my  uncle's  money.  And  nothing 
will  ever  change  me,  for  I'd  far  rather 
sacrifice  the  shoes  off  my  feet  than  lose  your 
love." 

He  applauded  this  noble  outburst  on  Ann's 
part,  and  didn't  show  by  a  blink  of  his  eye 
what  he  thought  about  her  bad  news. 

"Money  is  nothing  compared  to  you,"  he 
said,  "  yet  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if 
my  affection  were  to  come  between  you  and 
what  was  lawfully  your  right.  I  will  speak 
with  your  uncle  and  strive  to  show  him  he 
is  unjust." 

Which  he  did  do  ;  but  Aaron  couldn't  be 
convinced.  In  fact,  he  took  rather  a  strong 
line  with  his  guest  at  that  interview,  and 
though  I^lackstock  was  a  customer,  and  had 
been  paying  excellent  money  for  three  months 
by  this  time,  the  publican  thought  he  had 
better  leave  "  The  Man  and  Gun."  Indeed, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say  he'd  be  glad  if  he 
would  do  so. 

Calm  and  civil  as  ever,  Bob  agreed  to  fall 
in  with  Aaron's  wislies. 

"  I  will  go  this  day  fortnight,"  he  answered, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  and  Wade 
thanked  him.  The  older  man  hoped  that 
out  of  sight  might  be  out  of  mind  with  Ann, 
and  trusted  that,  her  suitor  once  away,  she 
would  quickly  change  her  mind  about  him. 
But,  though  cute  enough  in  most  things, 
Aaron  didn't  know  anything  about  such  love 
as  Ann's,  or  such  craft  as  Master  Blackstock's. 

In  fact,  them  three  people  were  all  destined 
to  astonish  each  other  amazingly  before  Fate 
intervened  and  solved  their  problems. 

II. 

To  begin  witli,- after  the  visitor  heard  that 
Ann's  uncle  was  so  set  against  him,  he 
naturally  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why, 
and,  being  brave  enough,  he  bearded  Mr. 
Wade  and  begged  he  would  explain  his 
objections. 

The  inn-keeper  saw  the  justice  of  that,  and 
granted  he  had  a  right  to  ask. 

"  I  thought  you'd  want  to  know,"  he 
said,  "but,  beyond  general  views,  I  can  say 
nought.  I've  always  found  you  straw- 
coloured  men,  with  pale  eyelashes,  to  be 
sly  and  deceitful,  Mr.  Blackstock.  It's  a 
rule  I've  never  known  to  have  an  exception, 
and  though  I've  got  no  quarrel  whatever 
with  you,  and  you  pay  regular  and  neighbour 
very  kindly  with  us  all,  yet — there  it  is.  I 
can't  say  why  I  don't  like  you  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  I  dislike  you  more  than  a  Christian  ought, 
and  I  won't  have  Ann  wed  you  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 


"  She's  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind, 
surely  ?  "  Bob  asked,  and  Aaron  granted  it. 

"  Surely,  surely  ;  but  you  wanted  to  know 
my  mind,  and  now  you  do." 

And  then  it  looked  as  though  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  that  the  visitor  should 
depart,  for  it  was,  of  course,  beneath  his 
self-respect  to  stop  longer  at  "  The  Man  and 
Gun." 

He  put  it  to  Miss  Bassett,  and  she  agreed 
with  him.  Indeed,  she  spoke  very  sharp 
and  bitter  against  her  uncle,  and  made  it 
clear  to  the  other  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  she  set  him  first  before  the  world. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  he  should  so  disgrace 
himself  and  show  such  a  hateful  temper 
against  you,"  said  Ann.  "  But  I've  done 
with  him  now,  and  you've  only  got  to  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  throAv  him  over  when  you 
please." 

After  she  said  that,  Robert  Blackstock 
kissed  her  very  affectionately. 

"  'Tis  easy  to  see,"  he  declared,  "  that  you 
despise  money  and  put  love  before  all  else." 

Then  he  explained  that  he  meant  to  leave 
Dittisham  in  a  fortnight,  anyway,  and  hoped 
she  was  ready  to  come  with  him.  But  the 
manner  of  his  leaving  was  not  so  simple  as 
in  these  days  of  railway  trains  and  telegrams 
it  would  have  been.  He  made  it  clear  there 
was  a  pretty  serious  problem  before  them 
yet,  and  he  told  Ann  that  soon  she  should 
know  the  strange  business  that  brought  him 
to  Dittisham. 

"  Love  makes  all  things  easy,"  he  said, 
"  and  what  would  have  been  a  great  difficulty 
for  me  alone,  with  your  help  will  be  easy 
enough.  Had  I  found  your  uncle  a  different 
sort  of  man,  with  a  livelier  turn  of  mind  and 
more  generous  ideas,  I  should  have  imparted 
my  secret  to  him  ;  but  that  is  not  possible, 
because  he  exhibits  animus  against  me. 
When  all  is  ready,  however,  I  shall  have  the 
priceless  support  of  my  precious  Ann,  and, 
between  us,  we  may  have  to  make  your 
Uncle  Aaron  sorry  for  the  line  he  has 
taken." 

"  So  we  will,  then,"  she  said.  "  I  care  not 
how  he  smarts,  for  he  has  wronged  you  and 
robbed  me,  so  he's  the  enemy  of  both  of  us." 

Then,  after  two  more  visits  to  Dartmouth 
town,  and  a  good  deal  of  secret  talk  in 
captains'  cabins,  Robert  Blackstock  got  his 
plans  in  order.  But  even  yet  he  didn't 
allow^  Ann  into  the  bottom  of  the  secret, 
for  he  wasn't  quite  sure  how  far  she  was  to 
be  trusted. 

But  he  explained  what  had  to  be  done, 
and  left  more  particulars  till  afterwards. 
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"We'll  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  he 
said,  "and  since  your  uncle  thinks  I'm  not 
good  enough  for  you,  you  must  come  to  me 
without  his  leave.  We'll  fly  by  night,  Ann, 
and  help  ourselves  to  the  old  coach  and  a 
pair  of  his  best  horses.  He  shall  have  them 
back,  of  course.  Don't  fear  I  seek  to  rob 
him  of  anything  but  you." 

She  considered,  and  he  found  her  in  a 
temper  that  suited  him  well  enough. 

"You  served  him  very  well,"  she  said, 
"  and  since  he's  took  back  his  promise  to 
leave  all  his  goods  to  me,  and  dared  me  to 
marry  you,  I  care  not  a  button  for  him  ; 
and  if  his  old  coach  and  best  horses  are 
useful  to  you,  so  much  the  better." 

"  They'll  carry  us  to  Plymouth,  at  least," 
he  said,  "  and  from  there  we  can  post  again. 
But  think  not  you'll  have  the  great  coach  to 
yourself,  Ann.  There's  more  to  travel  in  it 
than  you." 

Then  he  explained  the  true  business  that 
had  brought  him  to  Dittisham. 

"  Had  Aaron  Wade  been  a  man  of  sense, 
he  would  have  won  my  confidence,  for  I 
came  to  'The  Man  and  Gun'  trusting  to 
jBnd  a  mind  large  enough  to  understand  me, 
and  a  will  strong  enough  to  help  me,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  My  first  purpose  was  to  seek 
a  man  with  good  horses  at  his  disposal ;  my 
second  to  win  the  man  to  free  trade.  I 
hoped  to  convince  him  that  the  laws  of  the 
laud  are  evil  and  unjust— if  he  did  not  know 
it  already.  The  good  liorses  are  here,  but 
unfortunately  the  sensible  man  is  not. 
Instead,  I  find  you,  Ann— worth  a  thousand 
men  to  me." 

Ann's  eyes  grew  round. 

"  What  you  call  '  free  trade,'  Uncle  Aaron 
calls  smuggling,"  she  said. 

"  Exactly.  And  1  very  soon  saw  lie  was 
not  a  man  of  ideas,  or  had  courage  to  flout 
injustice.  So  I  proceeded  alone,  and  during 
the  last  three  months  I  have  matured  my  plans 
and  collected  my  merchandise.  All  is  now 
in  train,  and,  given  your  help,  tlie  rest  will  be 
easy  enough.  The  stuff — tobacco  and  lace- 
is  awaiting  my  orders.  It  can  be  here  within 
the  fortnight.  It  will  come  up  the  river  in 
boats  to  Dittisham  by  night,  and  you  will 
have  the  coach  waiting  on  tlie  quay  for  it. 
You  see  how  I  trust  you.  None  else  knows 
my  plan.  It  would  mean  Botany  Bay  for  me 
if  it  were  whispered  in  any  ear  but  yours." 

It  was  a  pretty  bold  card  to  play,  but 
Robert  knew  the  woman  well  enough  by 
now.  She  loved  him  with  all  her  soul  and 
strength,  just  because  he'd  declared  his  love 
for  her  ;  for  that  any  man  could  love  suclj  a 


homely  creature  as  herself  awoke  a  proper 
answering  fire  in  Ann. 

"  Remember,  the  point  of  view  is 
everything,"  he  concluded,  to  make  all  sure. 
"The  law  may  say  I'm  wrong  to  trade  with 
France  as  I  do.  And  I  say  I'm  right,  and 
I  tell  you  that  the  Customs  are  a  disgrace  to 
a  free  country,  and  it  behoves  every  true-born 
Englishman  to  protest  against  the  highway 
robbery  of  the  State.  I'm  an  honest,  plain 
dealer,  and  I  believe  in  free  trade,  and  I 
won't  be  bullied  into  yielding  up  my  rights 
for  any  Government.  And  if  those  who 
think  as  I  do  were  as  brave  as  I  am,  we 
should  soon  have  the  law  changed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  honest  men.  And  soon  it  will 
be  changed." 

Well,  she  felt  quite  contented  to  believe 
the  rogue — poor,  love-blinded  creature — and 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  they 
laid  their  plans  to  have  the  contraband 
brought  up  the  river  on  a  certain  night. 
The  old  coach  would  be  on  the  wharf  to 
meet  the  boats,  and  the  flight  was  timed  for 
a  day  three  weeks  hence,  when  Aaron  Wade 
was  going  to  visit  a  friend  up  the  river  at 
Buckfastleigh.  For  'twas  an  annual  thing 
with  him  to  go  and  shoot  pheasants,  when 
October  came,  with  a  fellow  inn-keeper  who 
dwelt  nigh  the  6ld  Abbey  of  Buckfast,  and 
was  a  famous  sportsman. 

Meantime  Bob  fell  in  with  Wade's  direction 
and  left  "  The  Man  and  Gun."  He  expressed 
great  regret  that  he  should  have  failed  to 
please  the  uncle  of  Ann  Basse tt,  and  then 
he  packed  his  traps  and  w^ent  to  Dartmouth  ; 
while,  that  further  dust  should  be  thrown  in 
people's  eyes,  Ann  gave  out  her  betrothal 
was  broken  off.  At  the  nian's  advice  this 
was  done,  and  Aaron  Wade  judged  pretty 
correctly  that  his  niece  would  not  get 
another  chance  to  wed.  So  he  forgave  her, 
and  never  dreamed  the  truth. 

In  due  course  he  went  off  to  his  friend, 
and  was  well  content  to  leave  his  house  in 
xVnn's  care  ;  while,  as  for  Blackstock,  Aaron 
said  afterwards  that,  once  he'd  got  him  out 
of  "The  Man  and  Gun,"  he  never  gave 
another  thought  to  lum. 

Ann  felt  some  pretty  sharp  qualms  without 
a  doubt  during  those  days,  but  she  was  swept 
off  her  feet  by  the  romance  of  helping  the 
man  she  loved,  and  she  didn't  stop  to  think 
what  she  was  doing  till  too  late.  She 
always  said,  in  later  years,  that  she  deserved 
far  worse  than  befell  her ;  but  that's  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  most  people  reckoned 
Iier  punishment  was  planned  by  Piovidence 
to  meet  her  crime, 
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At  any  rate,  the  woman  hadn't  loiio-  to 
wait,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  blessing  for 
the  sinner,  because  it  is  better  far  to  be 
found  out  and  chastened  and  forced  to  see 
your  errors  and  repent,  than  to  be  allowed 
Ihe  long  rope,  which,  sooner  or  later,  may 
end  in  the  long  drop. 

In  fact,  the  sequel  to  Ann's  adventure 
proved  a  very  strong  argument  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  and  though  she  lived 
to  be  eighty-four,  as  her  gravestone  tells, 
nothing  ever  happened  to  make  her  doul)t 
it  again. 

III. 

The  great  night  came,  and  with  it  three 
boats  from  Dartmouth  sneaked  up  to 
Dittisham  steps.  In  the  first  was  Master 
Bob  himself,  and  he  found  iVnn  ^yaiting 
under  the  stars  to  welcome  him.  She  had 
harnessed  the  best  two  horses  in  the  stables 
to  an  old-fashioned,  roomy  coach,  that  he'd 
cast  his  eyes  over  long  before,  and  knew 
well  fitted  for  his  purpose. 

While  the  men  brought  up  the  contraband, 
Ann  spoke  with  her  lover. 

"The  floods  are  out,"  she  said,  "and 
there's  but  one  danger— the  ford  at  Cherry 
Creek.  Our  road  runs  there  two  miles 
below  Totnes ;  but  the  mill  above  takes 
most  of  the  water,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right  if  we  don't  go  in  above  the  axles." 

He  didn't  fear  that,  however,  and  his  only 
care  was  to  be  gone.  They  loaded  up,  and 
a  heavy  load  it  was  ;  then  Ann  climbed  up 
on  the  box  beside  Bob,  who  took  the  reins, 
and  they  crept  up  the  main  street,  and  didn't 
break  into  a  gallop  till  they  were  away  past 
St.  George's. 

Blackstock  was  bound  for  Plymouth— so 
he  told  her  —  and  she  believed  him,  and 
,  nestled  beside  him,  and  hoped  the  world 
would  be  well  lost  in  exchange  for  such  a 
valiant  man.  But  very  diflPerent  must  have 
been  her  feelings  if  she  could  have  looked 
into  that  barefaced  smuggler's  heart. 

He  fell  silent,  and,  indeed,  wanted  all  his 
wits  to  drive  by  the  rough  road  that  ran  in 
those  days  from  Dittisham  to  Totnes.  'Twas 
not  a  matter  of  many  miles,  but  of  many 
hills  and  sharp  turns  and  rough  bottoms. 
There'd  been  tremendous  autumn  rains,  too, 
and  in  one  place  a  flood  had  broke  up  the 
surface  till  it  was  more  like  a  river  than  a 
road,  while  where  water  could  lay,  there 
water  was. 

Ann  saw  the  stars  reflected  in  the  pools  as 
they  passed  by,  and  felt  the  romance  of  the 
situation  fill  her  heart ;    but  that  happened 


soon  to  send  lier  poetical  ideas  to  the 
right  -  about.  In  a  word,  Master  Bob, 
though  well  inclined  to  wed  Ann  for  her 
fortune's  sake,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  no  such  thing  when  he  heard  that  her 
prospects  would  be  gone  if  she  married  him. 
He  knew  she  was  a  clever,  faithful  creature, 
and  would  make  him  a  very  good  wife  ;  but 
money  was  his  god,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  woman's  uncle  saw  through  him,  his 
heart  was  hardened  against  Ann.  But, 
none  the  less,  he  knew  how  useful  she  could 
be,  by  reason  of  her  faitli  and  trust  in 
himself,  and  so  lie  used  her  to  help  his 
roguery  ;  and  it  looked  as  if  Providence  was 
going  to  be  on  his  side  also,  since  everything 
had  fallen  so  pat  for  his  plans.  But  now 
Ann  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  him,  and  at 
the  moment  when  she  felt  that  all  her  hopes 
of  future  prosperity  depended  upon  her 
lover,  and  believed  that  nothing  was  too  good 
for  the  smooth-tongued  scamp,  he  calmly 
gave  her  the  slip.  Indeed,  he  had  planned 
to  do  so  long  ago,  and  knew  to  a  yard  when 
the  moment  of  parting  from  Ann  would 
come,  for  he'd  mapped  out  that  night's  work 
in  every  detail. 

They  came  to  a  turnpike  now,  and  Ann 
alighted  to  open  the  pike,  for  the  gate-keeper 
was  known  to  her,  and  after  she'd  summoned 
him,  he  flung  a  key  from  his  chamber  window 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  getting  down 
house  to  open  the  pike  himself.  And  then, 
as  Ann  swung  the  gate  wide  before  him, 
Robert  Blackstock  whipped  up  his  horses 
and  galloped  off  under  her  nose.  A  little 
parcel  fell  at  her  feet,  flung  by  Bob  from  the 
box  seat,  and  he  shouted  his  farewells. 

"  Good-bye,  Ann  !  There's  something  to 
remember  me  by,"  he  said,  and  was  gone  ! 
The  great  coach  went  rolling  and  rumbling 
down  a  bit  of  a  hill,  while  she  stood  and 
gasped  and  saw  it  go.  She  very  near  fainted 
at  the  shock,  but  fortunately  other  passions 
swept  in  on  her  grief  and  disappointment. 
She  raged  with  anger  at  his  wicked  insult, 
and  saw  in  a  flash  how  he'd  used  her  for 
his  thefts,  how  he'd  fooled  her,  got  all  he 
needed  out  of  her,  and  then  cast  her  away. 
It  seemed  that  he  was  safe  enough,  since  no 
means  existed  for  overtaking  him.  He  would 
push  on  through  the  night,  change  horses  in 
the  morning,  and  so  proceed  beyond  reach 
of  capture  to  his  destination,  wherever  that 
might  be.  He  had  told  her  that  he  was 
going  to  Plymouth,  therefore  one  thing  was 
certain — he  would  not  go  there. 

Yet,  though  telephones  and  telegrams, 
railway  trains  and  motor-cars,  were  not  there 
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to  help  law  and  order,  though  there  were 
no  resources  of  civilisation  to  assist  Ann,  a 
greater  power  she  had  than  these  at  call,  and 
that  was  her  own  outraged  and  indignant 
wit.  Never  before  had  she  felt  tlie  demand 
of  such  inspiration,  and  her  brains  responded 
in  the  hour  of  need.  One  thing  was  possible. 
It  might  be  too  late,  since  he  had  such  a 
start,  but  it  was  worth  trying.  She  knew 
every  turn  and  twist  of  the  country,  and 
every  field -track  round  about ;  and  now  she 
turned  to  the  hills  and  ran,  as  fast  as 
she  could  go,  to  the  top  of  a  wide-mouthed 
combe,  but  half  a  mile  above  her,  where  a 
noisy  stream  shouted  down  the  hillside. 
Above  it  ran  a  mill  leat,  now  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  Ann  knew  that  this  water-flood 
might  yet  aveng:e  her  and  bring  her  enemy's 
plans  to  nought,  if  she  could  but  loose  it  in 
time. 

She'd  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
from  an  infatuated,  adoring  woman  to  a  fury 
of  hate  and  disdain.  Her  only  thought  on 
earth  at  this  moment  w^as  to  be  revenged 
on  the  man  who  had  fooled  her  and  lied  to 
her  about  love,  and  used  her  for  his  knavery. 
Nothing  was  too  bad  for  him.  With  all  her 
heart  she  hoped  that  his  prophecy  might 
come  true,  and  that  it  would  prove  within 
her  power  to  arrest  his  escape  and  help  to 
send  him  to  Botany  Bay. 

But  here  was  her  only  answer — the  sole 
force  she  could  control,  which  was  able  to 
travel  quicker  than  a  pair  of  galloping 
horses.  It  might,  indeed,  be  too  Jate,  but 
rage  winged  her  steps,  and  she  lost  no  time. 
The  horses,  she  hoped,  must  still  be  half  a 
mile  from  Cherry  Creek,  and  these  pent-up 
waters  would  reach  the  ford  quicker  than 
they.  If  this  road  were  blocked,  Master  Bob 
must  retrace  his  steps,  and  that  meant  his 
destruction,  if  Ann  but  did  her  part. 

She  understood  the  machinery  that  con- 
trolled the  water,  and  began  to  unscrew  the 
sluice^  over  which  the  flood  already  poured. 
Soon  the  strain  finished  the  work  she  had 
begun.  The  old  woodwork  of  the  sluice 
gave  way  and  was  torn  to  pieces,  while  a 
huge  torrent  roared  into  the  valley  and  filled 
the  night  with  turmoil.  For  a  moment  Ann 
stood  deafened  and  dazed  at  what  she  had 
done.  It  seemed  that  the  side  of  the  hill 
was  being  torn  out,  and  that  the  mill-house 
above  her  w/is  threatened,  for  the  cataract 
shook  its  foundations.  Ann  saw  lights  in 
the  windows,  and  heard  men  shouting. 
Then  she  hurried  back  by  the  way  she  had 
come,  to  rouse  the  people  at  the  pike,  and 
withstand  Blackstock  as  he  returned. 


A  man  and  his  wife  dwelt  there,  but  the 
man  was  old,  and  Ann  ran  to  two  cottages 
hard  by,  and  called  up  a  stout  young  fellow 
or  two  in  the  name  of  the  I^aw.  Yes,  in  the 
King's  name  she  called  them,  and  they  came 
in  fear,  for  they  guessed  it  could  be  no  less 
than  the  press-gang  from  some  ship  of  the 
line  that  had  just  popped  into  Dartmouth. 
When  they  heard  the  truth  of  the  adventure, 
they  thanked  their  stars,  doubtless,  that  it 
was  no  worse,  and  were  very  glad  to  lend 
Ann  their  help  to  catch  Master  Bob  on  his 
way  back. 

Indeed,  they  didn't  wait  for  him,  but 
pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  ford  ;  and 
as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  with  no 
sight  of  the  returning  coach,  Ann's  heart 
misgave  her,  and  she  iell  into  a  torment 
of  fear  that  she  had  been  too  late.  If 
Blackstock  had  driven  his  pair  through  the 
water  before  the  flood  came  down,  he  was 
safe  enough,  for  he  might  be  at  the  ends  of 
England  before  hue  and  cry  could  be  raised. 
And  all  that  the  frantic  woman  could  see 
waiting  for  her  was  the  laughter  of  the 
people  and  the  wrath  of  her  uncle,  when 
his  great  loss  came  to  his  ears. 

They  pushed  on,  the  men  carrying  lanterns, 
and  very  soon  the  roar  and  riot  of  the  flood 
came  to  their  ears.  Such  a  thunder  none 
had  ever  heard  till  then,  for  the  mighty 
torrent  of  water  Ann  had  unloosed  descended 
the  hillside,  like  an  army  on  the  march,  and 
tore  down  trees  and  set  rocks  loose,  and  swept 
into  the  little  combe  below  with  terrible 
destruction. 

They  got  to  the  brink  of  the  ravening 
water  presently,  without  any  sight  of  the 
coach,  and  there,  where  in  ordinary  times 
you'd  see  a  broad  reach  fifty  yards  across 
and  spread  below  a  stickle,  where  the  trout 
jumped  at  evening  time,  was  now  a  proper 
boiling,  shouting  mass  of  water  that  flashed 
its  foam  caps  through  the  dark,  and  looked 
to  be  half  a  mile  across.  'Twas  but  a 
hundred  yards  Veally,  but  it  seemed  vast  in 
the  darkness,  and  they  could  hear  the  shout 
and  hiss  of  the  spate  boiling  out  into  the 
greater  tidal  waters  of  the  Dart  below,  and 
setting  up  wild  waves  there. 

The  labourers  doubted  their  senses,  and 
turned  on  Ann  with  many  questions.  For  a 
time  they  feared  the  woman  was  mad  to 
have  done  this  rash  act  and  loose  the  mill- 
stream  ;  but  that  happened  to  show  the 
truth  of  all  she'd  told  them. 

For  then  the  dawn  broke  and  the  light 
waxed,  and  an  angry,  red  fore-glow  rose 
over  the  hills.     It  showed  the  fierce  torrent 


'  A  little  parcel  iell  at  her  feet,  Hung  by  Bob  from  the  box  seat.' 


and  the  harm  it  had  done,  and  it  told  the 
savage  end  of  Aaron  Wade's  poor  horses, 
J«id  his  coach,  and  the  treasure  it  lield,  and 
the  man  that  drove  it. 

Twenty  yards  below  the  ford  a  few  bi^ 
rocks  extended  across  the  channel  and  marked 
danger,  for  below  them  the  stream  grew 
deeper.  And  here  daylight  showed  the  coach 
jammed  hard  and  fast.  It  was  clear  the 
nood  had  come  down  on  Blackstock  even  as 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  descended  on  the 


Egyptians.  Half  across  the  ford  he  was 
caught,  and  met  a  terrible  punishment.  The 
man  himself  had  clearly  been  swept  away  in 
the  flood,  but  the  horses  and  coach  were 
caught,  and  when,  many  hours  later,  the 
torrent  was  cut  off  and  the  coach  reached, 
the  horses  harnessed  thereto  were  found  to  be 
drowned,  and  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
vehicle  destroyed. 

As  for  the  smuggler  himself^  his  body  came 
to  light  in  a  salmon  net  a  week  after,  and  it 
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was  said  tliat  inquiry  proved  him  a  Bristol 
man — one  very  well  known  to  authority  as  a 
rascal. 

What  wasn't  rendered  useless  by  the 
water,  in  that  great  store  of  contraband, 
the  State  took  over,  and  'twas  the  State,  I 
suppose,  that  gave  Blackstock  Christian 
burial,  when  his  battered  body  turned  up  in 
a  Dittisham  net.  So,  by  the  chance  of  Fate, 
it  was  our  churchyard  that  opened  for  hiuj, 
and  in  a  place  he  little  tliought  to  see  again 
he'll  stop  till  the  Books  are  opened  and  the 
graves  give  up  their  dead. 

As  for  Ann,  she  kept  the  parcel  he  threw  to 
her  when  he  bade  her  farewell.  It  proved 
to  be  a  bit  of  old  Flemish  lace  worth  five 


pounds  ;  but  she  put  it  by  as  a  curiosity  and 
a  bitter  reminder.  Her  uncle  forgave  her, 
which  was  all  that  really  mattered,  and  it 
was  Aaron  Wade  who  cheered  her  up  and 
made  her  see  sense  about  the  tragedy.  For, 
as  time  went  on,  Ann  began  to  understand 
that  she  had  murdered  a  man,  for  that  was 
the  plain  English  of  it. 

Considering  the  circumstances,  however, 
I  never  heard  that  anybody  blamed  her 
much.  Indeed,  the  quahty  and  bcttermost 
folk  all  congratulated  her  upon  what  she'd 
done,  and  Aaron  said  openly  that,  seeing  the 
sinner  he'd  been,  it  was  much  better  for 
Ann  to  murder  Master  Bob  Blackstock  than 
marry  him. 


"cottage  at  hambledon."      by   birket  foster. 
From    the   original  in  the   National   Oallery  of  British  Art. 


THE   EAGLE 

By 

MAJOR  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


E  sat  upon  the 
very  topmost  perch 
under  the  open- 
work dome  of  his 
spacious  and  lofty 
cage.  This  perch 
was  one  of  three  or 
four  lopped  limbs 
jutting  from  a  dead 
tree-trunk  erected 
in  the  centre  of 
the  cage — a  perch  far  other  than  that  great 
branch  of  thunder-blasted  pine,  out-thrust 
From  the  seaward -facing  cliff,  whereon  he 
had  been  wont  to  sit  in  his  own  land 
across  the  ocean. 

He  sat  with  his  snowy,  gleaming,  flat- 
crowned  head  drawn  back  between  the  dark 
shoulders  of  his  slightly  uplifted  wings. 
His  black  and  yellow  eyes,  unwinking, 
bright  and  hard  like  glass,  stared  out  from 
under  his  overhanging  brows  with  a  kind  of 
darting  and  defiant  inquiry  quite  unlike 
their  customary  expression  of  tameless 
despair.  That  dull  world  outside  the  bars 
of  his  cage,  that  hated,  gaping,  inquisitive 
world  which  he  had  ever  tried  to  ignore  by 
staring  at  the  sun  or  gazing  into  the  deeps 
of  sky  overhead,  how  it  had  changed  since 
yesterday  !  The  curious  crowds,  the  gabbling 
voices  were  gone.  Even  the  high  buildings 
of  red  brick  or  whitish-grey  stone,  beyond 
the  iron  palings  of  the  park,  were  going, 
toppling  down  with  a  slow,  dizzy  lurch,  or 
leaping  suddenly  into  the  air  with  a  roar 
and  a  huge  belch  of  brown  and  orange 
smoke  and  scarlet  flame.  Here  and  there 
he  saw  men  running  wildly.  Here  and 
there  he  saw  other  men  lying  quite  still — 
sprawhng,  inert  shapes  on  the  close-cropped 
grass,  or  the  white  asphalted  walks,  or  the 
tossed  pavement  of  tlie  street.  He  knew 
these  inert,  sprawling  shapes  Avere  men,  and 
that  the  men  were  dead ;  and  the  sight 
filled  his  exile  heart  witli  tiriumph.  Men 
were  his  enemies,  his  gaolers,  his  opponents. 


and  now  at  last — he  knew  not  how — he  was 
fasting  vengeance.  The  once  smooth  green 
turf  around  his  cage  was  becoming  pitted 
with  strange  yellow-brown  holes.  These 
holes,  he  had  noticed,  always  appeared  after 
a  burst  of  terrific  noise,  and  livid  flame,  and 
coloured  smoke,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
clods  and  pebbles,  and  hard  fragments  which 
sometimes  flew  right  through  his  cage  with 
a  vicious  hum.  There  was  a  deadly  force  in 
these  humming  fragments.  He  knevv  it,  for 
his  partner  in  captivity,  a  golden  eagle  of 
the  Alps,  had  been  hit  by  one  of  them,  and 
now  lay  dead  on  the  littered  floor  below  him, 
a  mere  heap  of  bloody  feathers.  Certain  of 
the  iron  bars  of  the  cage,  too,  had  been 
struck  and  cut  through,  as  neatly  as  his  own 
hooked  beak  would  sever  the  paw  of  a 
rabbit. 

The  air  was  full  of  tremendous  crashing, 
buffeting  sounds  and  sudden  fierce  gusts, 
w^hich  forced  him  to  tighten  the  iron  grip  of 
liis  talons  upon  the  perch.  In  the  centre 
of  the  little  park  pond,  some  fifty  feet  from 
his  cage,  clustered  a  panic-stricken  knot  of 
eight  or  ten  fancy  ducks  and  two  pairs  of 
red-billed  coot,  all  that  remained  of  the  flock 
of  water-birds  which  had  formerly  screamed 
and  gabbled  over  the  pool.  This  little  cluster 
was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ferment,  those  on 
the  outside  struggling  to  get  into  the  centre, 
those  on  the  inside  striving  to  keep  their 
places.  From  time  to  time  one  or  two  on 
the  outer  ring  would  dive  under  and  force 
their  way  up  in  the  middle  of  the  press, 
where  they  imagined  themselves  more  secure. 
But  presently  they  would  find  themselves 
on  the  outside  again,  whereupon,  in  frantic 
haste,  they  would  repeat  the  manoeuvre. 
The  piercing  glance  of  the  eagle  took  in  and 
dismissed  this  futile  panic  with  immeasurable 
scorn.  With  like  scorn,  too,  he  noted  the 
three  gaunt  cranes  which  had  been  wont  to 
stalk  so  arrogantly  among  the  lesser  fowl 
and  drive  them  from  their  meals.  These 
once  domineering  birds  were  now  standing 
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huddled,  their  drooped  heads  close  together, 
beneath  a  dense  laurel  thicket  just  behind 
the  cage,  their  long  legs  quaking  at  every 
explosion. 

Amid  all  this  destroying  tumult  and 
flying  death  the  eagle  had  no  fear.  He  was 
merely  excited  by  it.  If  a  fragment  of  shell 
sang  past  his  head,  he  never  flinched,  his 
level  stare  never  even  filmed  or  wavered. 
The  roar  and  crash,  indeed,  and  the 
monstrous  buffetings  of  tormented  air, 
seemed  to  assuage  the  long  ache  of  his 
home-sickness.  They  reminded  him  of  the 
hurricane  racing  past  his  ancient  pine,  of 
the  giant  weaves  shattering  themselves  with 
thunderous  jar  upon  the  cliff  below.  From 
time  to  time,  as  if  his  nerves  were  straining 
with  irresistible  exultation,  he  would  lift 
himself  to  his  full  height,  h^lf  spread  his 
w-ings,  stretch  forward  his  gleaming  white 
neck,  and  give  utterance  to  a  short,  strident, 
yelping  cry.  Then  he  w^ould  settle  back 
upon  his  perch  again,  and  resume  his  fierce 
contemplation  of  the  ruin  that  was  falhng 
on  the  city. 

Suddenly  an  eleven-inch  shell  dropped 
straight  in  the  centre  of  the  pool  and  exploded 
on  the  concrete  bottom  wiiich  underlay  the 
mud.  Half  the  pool  went  up  in  the  colossal 
eruption  of  blown  flame  and  steam  and  smoke. 
Even  here  on  his  perch  the  eagle  found 
himself  spattered  and  drenched.  When  the 
shrunken  surface  of  the  pool  had  closed  again 
over  the  awful  vortex,  and  the  smoke  had 
drifted  off  to  join  itself  to  the  dark  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  city,  the  little  flock  of 
ducks  and  coot  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It 
simply  was  not.  But  a  bleeding  fragment 
of  flesh,  with  some  purple-and-chestnut 
feathers  clinging  to  it,  lay  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  This  morsel  caught  the  eagle's 
eye.  He  had  been  forgotten  for  the  past 
two  days — the  old  one-legged  keeper  of  the 
cages  having  vanished — and  he  was  ravenous 
with  hunger.  He  hopped  down  briskly  to 
the  floor,  grabbed  the  morsel,  and  gulped  it. 
Then  he  looked  around  hopefully  for  more. 
There  were  no  more  such  opportune  tit-bits 
within  the  cage,  but  just  outside  he  saw  the 
half  of  a  big  carp,  wliicli  had  been  torn  in 
twain  by  a  caprice  of  the  explosion  and  tossed 
up  here  upon  the  grass.  This  was  just  sucli 
a  morsel  as  he  was  craving.  He  thrust  one 
great  talon  out  between  the  bars  and 
clutched  at  the  prize,  l^ut  it  was  beyond  his 
reach.  Disappointed,  he  tried  the  other 
claw,  balancing  himself  on  one  hg  with 
widespread  wings.  Stretch  and  struggle  as 
he  would,  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  fish  lay 


too  far,  off.  Then  he  tried  reaching  through 
the  bars  with  his  head.  He  elongated  his 
neck  till  he  almost  thought  he  was  a  heron, 
and  till  his  great  beak  was  snapping  hungrily 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  prize.  But 
not  a  hair's-breadth  closer  could  he  get.  At 
last,  in  a  cold  fury,  he  gave  it  up,  and  drew 
back,  and  shook  himself  to  rearrange  the 
much  dishevelled  feathers  of  his  neck. 

Just  at  this  moment,  while  he  was  still  on 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  a  high-velocity  shell 
came  by.  With  its  flat  trajectory  it  passed 
just  overhead,  swept  the  dome  of  the  cage 
clean  out  of  existence,  and  whizzed  onwards 
to  explode,  with  a  curious  grunting  crash, 
some  hundreds  of  yards  beyond.  The  eagle 
looked  up  and  gazed  for  some  seconds,  before 
realising  that  his  prison  was  no  longer  a 
prison.  The  path  was  clear  above  him  to 
the  free  spaces  of  the  air.  But  he  was  in  no 
unseemly  haste.  His  eye  measured  accurately 
the  width  of  the  exit,  and  saw  that  it  was 
awkwardly  narrow  for  his  great  spread  of 
wing.  He  could  not  essay  it  directly  from 
the  ground,  his  quarters  being  too  straitened 
for  free  flight.  Hopping  upwards  from  limb 
to  limb  of  the  roosting-tree,  he  regained  the 
topmost  perch,  and  found  that,  though  split 
by  a  stray  splinter .  of  the  cage,  it  was  still 
able  to  bear  his  weight.  From  this  point 
he  sprang  straight  upwards,  with  one  beat 
of  his  wings.  But  the  wing-tips  struck 
violently  against  each  side  of  the  opening, 
and  he  was  thrown  back  with  such  force 
that  only  by  a  furious  flopping  and  struggle 
could  he  regain  his  footing  on  the  perch. 

After  this  unexpected  rebuff  he  sat  quiet 
for  perhaps  half  a  minute,  staring  fixedly  at 
the  exit.  He  was  not  going  to  fail  again 
through  misjudgment.  The  straight  top  of 
the  roosting-tree  extended  for  about  three 
feet  above  his  perch,  but  this  extension 
being  of  no  use  to  him,  he  had  never  paid 
any  heed  to  it  hitherto.  Now,  however,  he 
marked  it  with  new  interest.  It  was  close 
below  the  hole  in  the  roof.  He  flopped  up 
to  it,  balanced  himself  for  a  second,  and 
once  more  sprang  for  the  opening,  but  this 
time  with  a  short,  convulsive  beat  of  wings 
only  half  spread.  The  leap  carried  him 
almost  through,  but  not  far  enough  for 
him  to  get  another  stroke  of  his  wings. 
Clutching  out  wildly  with  stretched  talons, 
he  succeeded  in  catching  the  end  of  a 
l)roken  bar.  Desperately  he  clung  to  it, 
resisting  the  natural  impulse  to  help  himself 
by  flapping  his  wings.  Reaching  out  with 
his  beak,  he  gripped  another  bar,  and  so 
steadied  himself  till  he  could  e:ain  a  foothold 
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with  bofch  talons.  Then  slowly,  like  a  dof^ 
getting  over  a  wall,  he  dragged  himself 
forth,  and  stood  at  last  free  on  the  onter 
side  of  the  bars  which  had  been  so  long  his 
prison. 

But  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  was  not 
freedom.  It  was  fish.  For  perhaps  a  dozen 
seconds .  he  gazed  about  him  majestically, 
and  scanned  with  calm  the  toppling  and 
crashing  world.  Then  spreading  his  splendid 
wings  to  their  fullest  extent,  with  no  longer 
any  fear  of  them  striking  against  iron  bars, 
he  dropped  down  to  the  grass  beside  the 
cage  and  clutched  the  body  of  the  slain  carp. 
He  was  no  more  than  just  in  time,  for  a 
second  later  a  pair  of  mink,  released  from 
their  captivity  in  perhaps  the  same  way  as 
he  had  been,  came  gliding  furtively  around 
the  base  of  the  cage,  intent  upon  the  same 
booty.  He  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder 
and  gave  them  one  look,  then  fell  to  tearing 
and  gulping  his  meal  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
the  two  savage  little  beasts  had  been  field 
mice.  The  mink  stopped  short,  flashed 
white  fangs  at  him  in  a  soundless  snarl  of 
hate,  and  whipped  about  to  forage  in  some 
more  auspicious  direction. 

When  the  eagle  had  fim'shed  his  meal — ■ 
which  took  him,  indeed,  scarcely  more  time 
than  takes  to  tell  of  it — he  wiped  his  great 
beak  meticulously  on  the  turf.  While  he 
was  doing  so,  a  shell  burst  so  near  him 
that  he  was  half  smothered  in  dry  earth. 
Indignantly  he  shook  himself,  hopped  a  pace 
or  two  aside,  ruffled  up  his  feathers,  and 
proceeded  to  make  his  toilet  as  scrupulously 
as  if  no  shells  or  sudden  death  were  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  him. 

The  toilet  completed  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  took  a  little  flapping  run  and  rose  into 
the  air.  He  flew  straight  for  the  highest 
point  within  his  view,  which  chanced  to 
be  the  slender,  soaring  spire  of  a  church 
somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  city. 
As  he  mounted  on  a  long  slant,  he  came 
into  the  level  where  most  of  the  shells  w^ere 
travelling,  for  their  objective  w^as  not  the 
little  park  wath  its  "Zoo,"  but  a  line  of 
fortifications  some  distance  beyond.  Above, 
below%  around  him  streamed  the  terrible 
projectiles,  whinnying  or  wdiistling,  shrieking 
or  roaring,  each  according  to  its  calibre  and 
Its  type.  It  seemed  a  miracle  that  he  should 
(•ome  through  that  zone  unscathed  ;  but  his 
vision  was  so  powerful  and  all-embracing, 
jiis  judgment  of  speed  and  distance  so 
instantaneous  and  unerring,  that  he  was 
*ihle  to  avoid,  without  apparent  effort,  all 
^)ut  the  smallest  and  least  visible  shells,  an^ 


these  latter,  by  the  favour  of  Fate,  did  not 
come  his  way.  He  was  more  annoyed, 
indeed,  by  certain  volleys  of  debris  which 
occasionally  spouted  up  at  him  wdth  a 
disagreeable  noise,  and  by  the  evil-smelling 
smoke  clouds,  which  came  volleying  about 
him  without  any  reason  that  he  could  discern. 
He  flapped  up  to  a  higher  level  to  escape 
these  annoyances,  and  so  found  himself  above 
the  track  of  the  shells.  Then  he  made  for  the 
church  spire,  and  perched  himself  upon 
the  tip  of  the  great  weather-vane.  It  w^as 
exactly  what  he  w^anted — a  lofty  observation 
post  from  which  to  view  the  country  round 
about  before  deciding  in  which  direction  he 
would  journey. 

From  this  high  post  he  noticed  that,  while 
he  was  w^ell  above  -one  zone  of  shells,  there 
was  still  another  zone  of  them  screaming  far 
overhead.  These  projectiles  of  the  upper 
strata  of  air  w^ere  travelling  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  marked  that  they  came  from 
a  crowded  line  of  smoke-bursts  and  blinding 
flashes  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
city.  He  decided  that,  upon  resuming  his 
journey,  he  would  fly  at  the  present  level, 
and  so  avoid  traversing  again  either  of  the 
zones  of  death. 

Much  to  his  disappointment,  he  found 
that  his  present  observation  post  did  not 
give  him  as  wide  a  view  as  he  had  hoped 
for.  The  city  of  his  captivity,  he  now  saw, 
was  set  upon  the  loop  of ^  a  silver  stream  in 
the  centre  of  a  saucer-like  valley.  In  every 
direction  his  view  was  limited  by  low, 
encircling  hills.  Along  one  sector  of  this 
circuit — that  from  which  the  shells  of  the 
lower  stratum  seemed  to  him  to  be  issuing — 
the  hill-rim  and  the  slopes  below  it  were 
fringed  with  vomiting  smoke-clouds  and 
biting  spurts  of  fire.  This  did  not,  however, 
influence  in  the  least  his  choice  of  the 
direction  in  which  to  journey.  Instinct, 
little  by  little,  as  he  sat  there  on  the  slowly 
veering  vane,  was  deciding  that  point  for 
him.  His  gaze  was  fixing  itself  more  and 
more  towards  the  north,  or,  rather,  the 
north-west ;  for  something  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  heart  that  there  was  where  he  would 
find  the  wild  solitudes  which  he  longed  for. 
The  rugged  and  mist-wreathed  peaks  of 
Scotland  or  North  Wales,  though  he  knew 
them  not,  were  calling  to  him  in  his  new- 
found freedom. 

The  call,  however,  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  deteruiinhig,  so,  having  well 
fed  and  being  beyond  measure  content  w^ith 
his  liberty,  he  lingered  on  his  skyey  perch 
^nd  Wfitched   the   crash    pf    the    opposing 
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bombardments.  Tbt^  quarter  of  tbe  town 
immediately  beneatb  bim  bad  so  far  suffered 
Httle  from  tbe  shells,  and  the  church  showed 
no  signs  of  damage  except  for  one  gaping 
hole  in  tbe  roof.  But  along  tbe  line  of  the 
fortifications  there  seemed  to  be  but  one 
gigantic  boiling  of  smoke  and  flames,  witli 
continual  spouting  fountains  of  debris.  This 
inexpbcable  turmoil  held  bis  interest  for  a, 
few  moments.  Then,  while  he  was  wondering 
what  it  all  meant,  an  eleven-inch  shell  struck 
the  church  spire  squarely  about  thirty  feet 
below  bim. 

The  explosion  almost  stunned  bim.  Tbe 
tip  of  the  spire— with  tbe  weather-cock,  and 
the  eagle  still  clinging  to  it — w^ent  rocketing 
straight  up  into  the  air  amid  a  stifling  cloud 
of  black  smoke,  while  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  down  to  a  dozen  feet  below  the 
point  of  impact,  was  blown  to  the  four 
winds.  Half  stunned  though  he  was,  the 
amazed  bird  kept  his  wits  about  him,  and 
clntched  firmly  to  bis  flying  perch  till  it 
reached  the  end  of  its  flight  and  turned  to 
fall.  Then  he  spread  his  wings  wide  and 
let  go.  Tbe  erratic  mass  of  wood  and  metal 
dropped  away,  and  left  bim  floating,  half- 
bbnded,  in  the  heart  of  tbe  smoke-cloud. 
A  couple  of  violent  wing-beats,  however, 
carried  liim  clear  of  the  cloud  ;  and  at  once 
he  shaped  his  course  upwards,  as  steeply 
as  be  could  mount,  smitten  with  a  sudden 
desire  for  the  calm  and  the  solitude  which 
were  associated  in  his  memory  with  the 
uppermost  deeps  of  air. 

The  fire  from  the  city  batteries  had  just 
now^  slackened  for  a  little,  and  the  great 
bird's  progress  carried  him  through  the ' 
higher  shell  zone  without  mishap.  In  a 
minute  or  two  he  w^as  far  above  those  strange 
flocks  which  flew^  so  straight  and  swift,  and 
made  such  incomprehensible  noises  in  their 
flight.  Presently,  too,  be  w^as  above  the 
smoke,  the  very  last  wisps  of  it  having 
thinned  off  into  the  clear,  dry  air.  He  now 
began  to  find  that  he  had  come  once  more 
into  his  own  peculiar  realm,  tbe  realm  of  the 
upper  sky,  so  high  that,  as  be  thought,  no 
other  bving  creature  could  approach  bim. 
He  arrested  bis  ascent,  and  began  to  circle 
slowly  on  still  wings,  surveying  tbe  earth. 

But  now  he  received,  for  the  first  time, 
a  shock.  Hitherto  the  most  astounding 
happenings  bad  failed  to  startle  him,  but 
now  a  pang  of  something  verj  like  fear 
shot  through  his  stout  heart.  A  little  to 
southward  of  tbe  city  be  saw  a  vast  pale- 
yellow  elongated  form  rising  swiftly,  without 
any   visible   effort,   straight    into    the   sky. 


Had  he  ever  seen  a  sausage,  be  would  have 
thought  that  this  yellow  monster  was  shaped 
like  one.  Certain  fine  cords  descended  from 
it,  reaching  all  the  way  to  the  earth,  and 
below  its  middle  hung  a  basket,  with  a  man 
in  it.  It  rose  to  a  height  some  hundreds 
of  feet  beyond  tbe  level  on  which  tbe  eagle 
bad  bepn  feeling  himself  supreme.  Then  it 
came  to  rest,  and  luing  there,  swaying  slowly 
in  the  nnld  wind. 

His  apprehension  speedily  giving  way  to 
injured  pride,  the  eagle  flew  upwards,  in 
short,  steep  spirals,  as  fast  as  his  wings  could 
drive  him.  Not  till  be  could  once  more 
look  down  upon  tbe  fat  back  of  tbe  glistening 
yellow  monster  did  he  regain  his  mood  of 
unruffled  calm.  He  regained  it  only  to  have 
it  stripped  from  him,  a  minute  later,  with 
tenfold  lack  of.  ceremony.  For  far  above 
him — so  high  that  even  his  undaunted 
wings  would  never  venture  thither  —  he 
heard  a  fierce  and  terrible  humming  sound. 
He  saw  something  like  a  colossal  bird — or, 
rather,  it  was  more  suggestive  of  a  dragon- 
fly than  a  bird— speeding  towards  him  with 
never  a  single  beat  of  its  vast  yellow  wings. 
Its  speed  was  appaUing.  The  eagle  was 
afraid,  but  not  with  any  foolish  panic.  He 
knew  that  even  as  a  sparrow  would  be  to 
him,  so  would  be  be  to  this  unheard-of 
sovereign  of  tbe  skies.  Therefore  it  was 
possible  tbe  sovereign  of  the  skies  would 
ignore  bim  and  seek  a  more  worthy 
opponent.  Yes,  it  was  heading  towards  the 
giant  sausage.  And  the  sausage,  plainly, 
bad  no  stomach  for  the  encounter.  It 
seemed  to  shrink  suddenly ;  and  witli 
sickening  lurches  it  began  to  descend,  as  if 
strong  hands  were  tugging  upon  the  cords 
which  anchored  it  to  earth.  The  eagle 
winged  off  modestly  to  one  side,  but  not  far 
enough  to  miss  anything  of  tbe  stupendous 
encounter  which  be  felt  was  coming.  Here, 
at  last,  w^ere  events  of  a  strangeness  and  a 
terror  to  move  even  bis  cool  spirit  out  of  its 
indifference. 

Now  the  giant  insect  was  near  enough  for 
tbe  eagle  to  mark  that  it  had  eyes  on  tbe 
under-sides  of  its  wings — immense,  round, 
coloured  eyes  of  red  and  white  and  blue. 
Its  shattering  hum  shook  tbe  eagle's  nerves, 
steady  and  seasoned  though  they  were. 
Slanting  slightly  downwards,  it  darted 
straight  toward  tbe  sausage^  which  was  now 
wallowing  fatly  in  its  convulsive  efforts  to 
descend.  At  the  same  time  the  eagle  caught 
sight  of  another  of  the  giant  birds,  or 
insects,  somewhat  different  in  shape  and 
colour  from  tbe  first,  darting  up  from  the 
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opposite  direction.  Was  it,  too,  be  wondered, 
coming  to  attack  the  terrified  sausage,  or  to 
defend  it  ? 

Before  he  could  find  an  answer  to  thJF^ 
exciting  question,  the  first  monster  had 
arrived  directly  above  the  sausage  and  was 
circling  over  it  at  some  height,  glaring 
down  upon  it  with  those  great  staring 
eyes  of  its  wings.  Something  struck  the 
sausage  fairly  in  the  back.  Instantly,  with 
a  tremendous  windy  roar,  the  sausage 
vanished  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  monster 
far  above  it  rocked  and  plunged  in  the 
nprush  of  tormented  air,  the  waves  of  which 
reached  even  to  where  the  eagle  hung  poised, 
and  foi'ced  him  to  flap  violently  in  order  to 
keep  his  balance  against  them. 

A  few  moments  later  the  second  monster 
arrived.  The  eagle  saw  at  once  that  the 
two  were  enemies.  The  first  dived  headlong 
at  the  second,  spitting  fire,  with  a  loud  and 
dreadful  rap-rap-rapping  noise,  from  its 
strange  blunt  muzzle.  The  two  circled 
around  each  other,  and  over  and  under  each 
other,  at  a  speed  which  made  .even  the  eagle 
dizzy  with  amazement ;  and  he  saw  that  it 
was  something  more  deadly  than  fire  which 
spurted  from  their  blunt  snouts  ;  for  every 
now  and  then  small  things,  which  travelled 
too  fast  for  him  to  see,  twanged  past  him 
with  a  vicious  note  which  he  knew  for  the 
voice  of  death.  He  edged  discreetly  further 
away.  Evidently  this  battle  of  the  giants 
was  dangerous  to  spectators.  His  curiosity  was 
beginning  to  get  sated.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  danger  area  altogether,  when 
the  dreadful  duel  came  suddenly  to  an  end. 
He  saw^  the  second  monster  plunge  drunkenly, 
in  wild,  ungoverned  lurches,  and  then  drop 
head  first,  down,  down,  down,  straight  as  a 
stone,  till  it  crashed  into  the  earth  and 
instantly  burst  into  flame.  He  saw  the 
great  still  eyes  of  the  victor  staring  down 
inscrutably  upon  the  wreck  of  its  foe.,  Then 
he  saw  it  whirl  sharply— tilting  its  rigid 
wings  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  it  almost 
seemed  about  to  overturn — and  dart  away 
again  in  the  direction  from  which  it  had 
come.  Then  he  saw  the  reason  for  this 
swift  departure.  A  flock  of  six  more 
monsters,  of  the  breed  of  the  one  just  slain, 
came  sweeping  up  from  the  south  to  take 
vengeance  for  their  comrade's  defeat. 

The  eagle  had  no  mind  to  await  them. 
He  had  had  enough  of  wonders,  and  the 
^^'lU  in  his  heart  had  suddenly  grown  clear 
''ind  intelligible.  Mounting  still  upward  till 
he  felt  the  air  growing  thin  beneath  his 
^ving>beats,  he  headed  northwards  as  fast  as 


he  could  fly.  He  had  no  more  interest  now 
in  the  amazing  panorama  which  unrolled 
beneath  him,  in  the  thundering  and 
-screaming  flights  of  shell  which  sped  past 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  He  was 
intent  only  upon  gaining  the  wild  solitudes 
of  which  he  dreamed.  He  marked  others  of 
the  monsters  which  he  so  dreaded,  journeying 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  flocks,  but 
always  with  the  same  implacable  directness 
of  flight,  always  with  that  angry  and 
menacing  hum  wliich,  of  all  the  sounds  he 
had  ever  heard,  alone  had  power  to  shake 
his  bold  heart.  He  noticed  that  sometimes 
the  sky  all  about  these  monsters  would  be 
filled  w'ith  sudden  bursts  of  fleecy  cloud, 
looking  soft  as  wool ;  and  once  he  saw  one 
of  these  apparently  harmless  clouds  burst 
full  on  the  nose  of  one  of  the  monsters, 
w^hich  instantly  flew  apart  and  went  hurtling 
down  to  earth  in  revolving  fragments.  But 
he  was  no  longer  curious.  He  gave  them 
all  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  and  sped  on, 
without  delaying  to  note  their  triuniphs  or 
their  defeats. 

At  last  the  earth  grew  green  again  below 
him.  The  monsters,  the  smoke,  the  shells, 
the  flames,  the  thunders,  were  gradually  left 
behind,  and  far  ahead  at  last  he  saw  the 
sea,  flashing  gold  and  sapphire  beneath 
the  summer  sun.  Soon— for  he  flew  swiftly 
— it  was  almost  beneath  him.  His  heart 
exulted  at  the  sight.  Then  across  that 
stretch  of  gleaming  tide  he  saw  a  dim  line  of 
cliffs — white  cliffs,  such  cliffs  as  he  desired. 

But  at  this  point,  when  lie  was  so  near 
his  goal,  that  Fate  which  had  always  loved 
to  juggle  with  him  decided  to  show^him  a 
.  new  one  of  her  tricks.  Two  more  monsters 
appeared,  diving  stee})ly  from  the  blue  above 
him.  One  was  pursuing  the  other.  Quite 
near  him  the  pursuer  ovei'took  its  quarry, 
and  the  two  spat  fire  at  each  other  with  that 
strident  rap-rap-rapping  sound  which  he  so 
disliked.  He  swerved  as  wide  as  possible 
from  the  path  of  their  terrible  combat,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  its  outcome.  But,  as  he 
fled,  something  struck  him  near  the  tip  of 
his  left  wing. 

The  shock  went  through  him  like  a  needle 
of  ice  or  fire,  and  he  dropped,  leaving  a 
little  cloud  of  feathers  in  the  air  above 
to  settle  slowly  after  him.  He  turned  once 
completely  over  as  he  fell.  But  presently, 
with  terrific  effort,  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
a  partial  balance.  He  could  no  longer  fully 
support  himself,  still  less  continue  his  direct 
flight  ;  but  he  managed  to  keep  on  an  even 
keel  and  to  delay  his  fall.     He  knew  that  to 
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drop  into  the  sea  below  him  was  certain 
death.  Bat  he  had  marked  that  the  sea 
was  dotted  with  peculiar-looking  ships — 
long,  narrow,  dark  ships — which  travelled 
furiously,  vomiting  black  smoke  and  carrying 
a  white  mass  of  foam  in  their  teeth. 
Supporting  himself,  with  the  last  ounce  of 
his  strength,  till  one  of  these  rushing  ships 
was  just  about  to  pass  below  him,  he  let 
himself  drop,  and  landed  sprawling  on  the 
deck. 

Half  stunned  though  he  wa^,  he  recovered 
himself  almost  instantly,  clawed  up  to  his 
feet,  steadied  himself  with  outstretched  wing 


against  the  pitching  of  the  deck,  and  derted, 
with  steady,  undaunted  eye  and  threatening 
beak,  a  tall  figure  in  blue,  white-capped  and 
gold-braided,  which  stood  smiling  down 
upon  him. 

***** 
*'  By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Bub-Lieutenant 
James  Smith,  "here's  luck!  Uncle  Sam's 
own  chicken,  which  he's  sent  us  as  a  mascot 
till  his  ships  can  get  over  and  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  with  us  !  Delighted  to  see  you, 
old  bird  !  You've  come  to  the  right  spot, 
you  have,  and  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  to 
make  you  comfortable." 


THE    LITTLE    DWARFY    MAN. 

OUN  out  and  see  them  passing,  then— the  yellow  caravan, 
*^    The  baby  cheetah  in  a  cage,  the  little  dwarf y  man, 
The  juggler  who  juggles  with  a  score  of  china  eggs, 
The  cotton  clown  who  spilt  a  pack  of  cards  upon  his  legs. 

I  know  I  said  the  Hampshire  dwarf  inhabited  a  tower, 

But  now  he  dances  with  the  clown,  his  face  all  smeared  with  flour; 

For  since  he  saw  the  tight-rope  girl  with  roses  In  her  hair, 

He's  gone  to  beat  the  tambourine  and  lead  the  dancing  bear. 

I  know  I  said  he  lived  in  church,  and  rang  the  noon-^day  chime, 
For  dwarfs,  like  bats,  have  always  lived  in  churches,  all  through  time; 
But  then  the  circus  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  out  he  ran— 
The  tight-rope  dancer  turned  and  called  the  little  dwarfy  man. 

He  cannot  go  and  fight  the  Hun ;   he  is  too  small  for  that— 
He's  not  as  tall  as  Andrea  without  his  Sunday  hat. 
So  now  he  drives  the  slow  white  horse,  and  sweeps  the  caravan- 
Run  out  and  watch  him  pass  our  gate,  the  little  dwarfy  man. 


1  think  that  he  is  desolate,  if  only  he  would  tell ; 
He'd  rather  go  and  fight  the  Hun,  or  ring  the  old  church  bell. 
The  clown  has  grown  so  old,  so  old,  although  he  has  to  dance,j 
And  the  tight-rope  dancer's  got  a  soldier  somewhere  out  In  France. 

VIOLA   WOODS. 


SOCIALISM    AT    THE    FRONT. 


First   Tommy:    Bit  of  a  Socialist,  ain't 'e,  Jim? 

Second  Tommy  :    Not  'arf  'e  ain't.     Why,  'e  borrows  my  money,  'elps  'imself  to  my  fags,  and  uoav 
I'm  blowed  if  'e  don't  want  to  write  to  my  gel ! 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


LENTIL    PIE. 
By  Madeline  M.  Oyler. 

"  But  you  can't  give  it  to  the  Smitherses,"  I 
objected.  "  You  know  the  sort  of  man  he  is — 
loathes  anything  to  do  with  vegetarianism." 

"  That's  just  why  we're  going  to  have  it," 
smiled  Hilary.     "  This  lentil  pie  is  to  convert 

him.     If  it  doesn't,  I'll— I'll But  it  will." 

She  spoke  with  conviction.  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders. 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  it  isn't  to  be  the  piece 
de  resistance,  because,  if  they  happen  to  loathe 
it,  things  will  be  awkward." 

Hilary  smiled  serenely. 

"  Don't  worry  your  funny  old  head,"  she 
said.  "  Cook  says  ^the  extraordinary  part 
about  this  lentil  pie  is  that  it  tastes  just  as  if 
it  has  meat  or  game  or  something  in  it,  and 
it's  really  nothing  but  lentils  and  breadcrumbs 
and  tomatoes  and  things.  You'll  be  surprised 
when  you  taste  it." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  I  said  gloomily,  *'  but  I 
doubt  it." 

"  Cheer  up  I  There'll  be  soup  and  a  pudding," 
Hilary  explained,  "  so  they  won't  go  hungry." 

After  a  strenuous  day's  work,  as  we  waited 
for  our  guests,  I  suddenly  remembered  my 
fears  about  the  lentil  pie.  I  voiced  them  aloud 
to  Hilary,  but  she  was  unsympathetic. 


"  I  expect  to  make  converts  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  Before  dinner  is  over,  I  bet  the  women 
ask  me  for  the  recipe." 

'*  Sixpence  that  they  don't."  I  said. 

"  Done  !"repliedHilary,justas  the  Smitherses 
were  announced.  Dinner  started  well.  The 
soup  was  excellent.  Then  came  the  lentil  pie. 
As  it  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Smithers,  Hilary  and 
I  exchanged  hasty  glances.  It  looked  delicious 
— crisp  and  brown  on  the  top,  creamy  inside. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  my  conversation,  I 
know,  must  have  been  strained  and  unnatural, 
as  I  furtively  scanned  the  faces  of  our  guests, 
striving  to  guess,  by  their  expressions,  their 
opinion  of  the  lentil  pie. 

My  fears  were  groundless.  Almost  at  once 
Mrs.  Smithers  leaned  towards  my  wife. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  a  perfectly 
delicious  dish  I  I  wonder — cotild  you  possibly 
let  me  have  the  recipe  ?  " 

"  Thundering  good,"  agreed  her  husband. 
"  I  wish  we  could  get  this  sort  of  thing  at 
home."  And  in  a  moment  the  whole  table 
was  discussing  lentil  pie  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  in  pre-war  days  would  have  been  con- 
sidered bad  form,  if  not  positively  German. 

Hilary's  triumph  was  complete. 

After  our  guests  had  gone  I  produced  six- 
pence. 
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'*  An  easy  win,"  I  said,  "  and  you've  certainly 
had  a  success.  I've  never  heard  old  Smithers 
so  enthusiastic  abput  anything.  He  and  his 
family  are  going  to  live  on  lentil  pie  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  I  gather  from  what  he 
said." 

At  breakfast  I  thought  Hilary  rather  subdued. 
Could  the  lentil  pie  possibly  not  have  agreed  ? 
But  no,  she  looked  very  well. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
start,  "could  3^ou  let  me  have  one  or  two  copies 
of  that  recipe  for  lentil  pie  ?  I  know  some  of 
the  chaps  at  the  office  would  like  to  have  it 
for  their  wives." 

"They  probably  wouldn't  like  it,"  said 
Hilary  carelessly,  "  so  it's  hardly  worth 
bothering.  Not  much  news  this  morning,  is 
there  ?  " 


A  CHARWOMAN  applied  to  a  lady  for  a  job. 
"  What  do  you  charge  a  day  ? "  asked  the 
mistress. 

"  Well,  mum,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  depends 
on  whether  I  eats  meself,  or  you  eats  me." 


In  his  first  week  at  work  in  the  crockery 
shop  Sam  carelessly  broke  a  large  vase.  On 
pay  day  he  was  called  into  the  manager's 
office. 

"  Half  of  your  week's  wages  will  be  stopped," 
said  the  manager,  "  until  you  have  paid  for 
that  three -guinea  vase." 

Sam  grinned.  "  It  looks  like  I'm  sure  of  a 
steady  job,  anyhow." 


T 1 1  K     N  K  AN'     UK  \'  K  RAG  K . 


"Fkom  inquiries  made  by  our  representative,  the  general  attitude  ol'   the  publio  towards  the  new 
beer  appears  to  be  one  of  sympathetic  toleration." — Dailj/  Paper. 


"Not  much,"  I  agreed.  "But  about  this 
recipe.  Anyone  would  like  it ;  even  the  most 
confirmed  meat  eater  wouldn't  know  he  wasn't 
eating  meat  and  game." 

"  But  we  were,''  burst  out  Hilary.  "  Can 
you  imagine  anything  so  tiresome?  Cook 
made  a  lentil  pie,  and  then — she  said  she  was 
busy,  and  forgot  it — the  wretched  old  thing 
burnt  to  a  cinder.  She  didn't  know  what  to 
do — the  time  was  so  short — so  she  got  some 
of  that  cold  partridge  we  left  yesterday,  and 
minced  it  up  with  tomatoes  and  things,  and 
that  was  our  lentil  pie.  I  owe  you  sixpence, 
too,"  she  added  miserably. 

**0h,  keep  that,"  I  said  magnanimously. 
And  all  the  Vay  to  the  station  I  pondered  as  to 
what  Hilary  would  say  to  the  women  who  were 
promised  the  recipes. 


THE   WALK   IN   WINTER. 

A  walk  in  winter  is  a  subject  that 
Tlie  minor  poet  singfs  of  through  his  hat ; 
Of  frost-bound  roads  and  byways  he  will  gush, 
And  never  mentions  half  a  foot  of  slush. 
He  brags  of  the  agility  with  which 
He  leaps  with  Joy  across  the  frozen  ditch. 
We  tried  this  once  ;  result,  an  awful  thud. 
The  ice  we  found  too  thin,  too  thick  the  mud. 
His  robin  in  the  snow  we  seldom  meet, 
'Tis  usually  a  chicken  in  the  sleet. 
Another  scene  of  which  he's  very  fond 
Is  red -cheeked  boys  all  skating  on  the  pond  ; 
But  making  slides  on  roads  they  think  more  proper- 
How  often  on  them  have  we  come  a  cropper! 
The  ruddy  light  that's  streaming  through  the  blinds 
Of  village  inns,  most  picturesque  he  finds. 
An  inn  like  this  we  once  discovered,  but, 
By  order  of  the  Liquor  Board,  'twas  shut! 


THK     EXPLAXATrON. 


Troubled  Officer  :    Fin  han2;ed  if  I  know  Vvhat  those  confounded  chimney-looking  things 
are — they  are  only  wells  on  the  map. 

Ever-Helpful  Telephontrt:    We  must  have  blowed  them  inside  out  last  night,  sir! 


S.   W.   O.    Q. 

The  mail  was  an  extra  large  one,  and  I  was 
tired  and  peevish.  There  was  still  a  goodly 
pile  of  the  ship's  company's  letters  to  censor, 
fi-od,  contrary  to  orders,  many  of  the  envelopes 
were  sealed.  This  entailed  much  extra  work 
for  miserable  me,  and  it  was  while  resealing 
the  last  of  these  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit 
^  childish  act  of  revenge,  and— felL 

About  a  week  later  I  was  on  leave  in  London, 
and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  taxis,  had  perforce 
to   take    passage    in    the    humble    motor-'bus. 


Seated  opposite  me  were  two  girls,  whose  con- 
versation reached  my  ears  ouly  in  fragments, 
until  curiosity  caused  me  to  listen  more 
intently,  when  the  name  of  my  own  ship  was 
mentioned. 

" .  .  .  in  the  North  Sea,  is  he  ?  And 
does  he  ever  wiite  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Why,  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
the  other  day^  and,  do  you  know,  dear,  there 
was  something  written  on  the  envelope  which 
I  cannot  understand.  You  see,  he  alwavs  puts 
'  S.  W.  A.  K:  on  the  flap." 
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*'  But  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"Sealed  with  a  kiss,  of  course,  you  silly. 
AVell,  as  I  was  saying,  this  had  been  crossed 
out,  and  *S.W.  O.G.'  written  instead,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  what  that  means.  Besides, 
the  letter  had  evidently  been  opened." 

At  this  moment  the  'bus  was  nearing  my 
destination,  so,  as  I  arose,  I  addressed  the 
perplexed  maiden — 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  may  I  offer  you  a  word 
of  advice?  When  next  you  write  to  your 
friend,  tell  him  not  to  seal  his  letters  before 
passing  them  on  to  the  Censor.  There  will 
then  be  no  necessity  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  been  sealed  with  office  gum.'' 


**  Ye-es,"  hesitated  the  husband,  "  these 
cakes  are  pretty  good,  but  don't  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  just  a  little  more " 

"  Your  mother  made  them,"  interrupted  the 
young  wife  quickly, 

t*  — of  them  ?  "  ended  he. 


It  was  little  Jack's  birthday,  and  amongst 
his  presents  was  a  beautiful  box  of  sweets.  To 
celebrate  the  day,  a  few  of  his  little  friends 
were  asked  to  tea  and  games.  During  the  party 
Jack's  mother  started  handing  round  the 
chocolates.  When  Jack  saw  what  his  mother 
was  about,  he  ran  up  to  her  and  cried— 

"  Oh,  mummie,  don't  waste  them !  " 


"IIavk  you  been  to  France?' 
tyes—canie  back  last  week." 


THE    PARALLEL. 

''What  sort  of  a  man  is  Jones?" 
"Oh,  he's  as  quarrelsome  as  a  pacifist." 

"  Is  this  the  lawyer  who  is  going  to  defend 
me?"  asked  the  murderer,  on  trial  in  a -far 
town  of  the  Wild  West,  as  he  looked  at  the 
young  lawyer. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  judge,  "  he's  your 
lawyer." 

"  If  he  should  die,"  asked  the  murderer, 
"  could  I  have  another  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  Well,"  said  the  murderer,  "  can  I  see  him 
alone  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 


"  No,  suh,"  said  a  negro  to  a  magistrate  in 
a  West  Indian  Court,  "  Ah  wouldn't  'a'  got 
into  no  trouble  wif  de  constable,  suh,  ef  it 
hadn't  been  fo'  wimmen's  lub  oh  dress." 

"  What  on  earth  has  dress  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  the  amazed  magistrate. 

"  Well,  suh,  my  wimmen  folks,  dey  wasn't 
satisfied  wif  eatin'  dat  chicken.  Dey  had  to  go 
an'  put  de  fedders  on  deir  hats  an'  p'rade  'em 
as  circumstanshial  ebidence." 


"Now,  1  wonder  if  you  saw  anything  of  that  yoyng 
phew  of  mine  out  there— Smith  is  his  «ame?" 


nephew 


THE   PRICELESS  PRESENT. 

They  gave  her  Christmas  presents  rich  and  rare, 
Pearls  of  great  purity  beyond  compare; 
Books  bound  in  vellum,  handkerchiefs  of  lace : 
These  she  accepted  with  a  languid  grace. 
Evincing  little  pleasure  In  them  all ; 
Till  came  an  offering,  unpretentious,  small, 
Which  every  other  gift  eclipsed  and  crowneo— 
For  it  Wflf  sugar  weigl|ipg  quite  a  pound  I 
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Bern  1820— 
still  going  strong. 


So  many  men,  so  many  minds  " — 

But  all  are  agreed  on  **  Johnnie  Walker." 


JOHN  WALKER  5^  SONS  LTD.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers.  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 
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THE    MYSTERIES    OF    BANKING. 
By  R,  H.  Boherts. 

I  DARESAY  it's  all  light  to  put  your  money  in 
the  bank,  if  you've  got  any,  but  it  do  seem  to 
me  there's  only  one  thing  harder  than  putting 
it  in,  and  that's  getting  of  it  out  again.  I 
remember  how  upset  Perkins  was  after  he'd 
opened  an  infant's  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
account  for  our  'Erbert  with  a  shilling,  and 
wanted  it  out  the  next  week,  and  found  he 
couldn't  touch  it  for  seven  years. 

There  was  a  sort  of  sister-in-law  of  mine, 
living  down  East  Ham  way,  who  came  in  for  a 
bit  of  money  from  an  uncle  who  was  a  master 
lighterman.  They  said  he  made  it  by  pulling 
the  cork  out  of  his  barge  one  dark  night,  and 
drawing  the  insurance  money,  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  It  was  fifty  pounds, 
but  it  migi-t  have  been  five  thousand  pounds, 
the  fuss  she  made  about  it.  She  wouldn't 
spend  it,  she  wouldn't  give  it  away,  and  she 
wouldn't  lend  it,  not  to  me  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  we  both  tried  to  touch  her  for 
a  bit. 

She  didn't  believe  in  banks ;  she  said  all 
the  banks  she'd  ever  read  about  in  the  Pansy 
Novelettes,  or  seen  on  the  pictures,  always 
went  broke,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  risk  it. 
So,  unbeknown  to  anyone,  she  put  all  the 
money  in  a  fish  basket,  and  hung  it  up  in 
the  coal  shed  in  the  garden,  because,  she  said, 
nobody  wouldn't  think  of  looking  for  it  there. 
But  one  night  a  tramp  out  after  chickens  found 
it  without  looking  for  it,  and  that's  all  the 
good  hoarding  up  wealth  did  for  her. 

I  only  done  one  bit  of  business  with  a  real 
bank  in  my  time,  and  I  think  it  added  years  to 
my  life. 

It  happened  like  this.  Just  to  oblige,  I 
was   taking   a   person's  washing   home   to  do 


SEASONALJI.p:. 

Mistress  :  T  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  broken 
nothing  to-day. 

Maid:  Yes,  ma'ann,  as  this  is  Christmas-tinie,  I 
thought  I  ouj^iht  to  give  you  a  treat. 

temporary,  because  she'd  worked  her  servant 
off  her  legs  and  into  the  hospital  with  St.  Viper's 
Dance.  A  regular  nigger-driver  she  was,  and 
one  of  them  sort  that  counts  each  blessed 
article  three  times  over  before  your  face,  and 
has   never    got   any  change.      I   didn't    see   a 


TMK     ALTEKNAIIVK. 


He:    Xo.,  he  didn't  exactly  refuse,  but  his  conseut  entailed  a  condition  I  don't  care  to  comply  with. 

She  (reproachfully):    Oh,   Henry  I 

II k:    Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  lie  said  he'd  see  me  hanged  first. 
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The  Big  CIGARETTE  with   the  choice  Flavour. 
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IG,    businesslike,     good     all     through.        Nothing 
fancy   about   them. 
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MIXED    METAPHOK. 

The   Comforter:    Well,  Tim,  why  don't  you  speak  to  the  sersjeaTit  about  it? 
The   Sukfeker:    I  did,  but 'taiu't  no  good;  it  only  goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other,  like 
water  on  a  duck's  back. 


ha'penny  for  three  weeks,  and  then  I  had  to 
tell  her  if  she  hadn't  got  any  change,  I  hadn't 
got  any  soap,  and,  if  I  wasn't  feeling  well,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  running  down  to  Southend 
for  the  day,  and  not  doing  other  people's 
washing  for  nixes.  That  did  it.  She  said 
she'd  ask  her  husband  to  write  me  out  a 
cheque,  which  I  were  to  take  to  the  bank  and 
get  the  money — seven  and  fourpence. 

I  goes  to  the  bank  next  morning,  and  saw  a 
young  fellow  weighing  up  half-crowns  in  a  pair 
of  grocer's  scales. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam  ?  "  he  ses. 


So  I  handed  in  the  cheque,  and,  just  to  make 
myself  agreeable,  I  ses  :  "I  want  a  few  ounces 
of  that  stuff,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you, 
Clarence." 

"  This  is  a  crossed  cheque,"  he  ses. 

*' What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"  See  them  two  lines  on  it?  "  he  said. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  I  ses.  **  Quite  spoils  the  look  of  it, 
don't  they  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  ses,  "  I  can't  cash  it." 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  I  ses.     "  Is  it  a  wrong  'un  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  ses.  "  It's  quite  all  right,  but 
it's  crossed." 
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THE    LOAD    OFF    HER    MIND 


A  story  of  how  a  little  wife  was 
relieved  from  a  great  anxiety. 


By  Dennis  Orland 


"VV7ELL,  Ethel,  how's  Jack  getting  along  ? " 

W  "  Famously,  Jim  ;  got  his  second 
'  stripe '  last  week,  and  only  joined  up  four 
months.    I  think  that's  splendid,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes ;  but  then  he  always  was  thorough,  and 
was  bound  to  get  on,  whether  in  business  or  the 
Army.  Still,  I'm  glad  to  find  my  opinion  of  him 
justified, and  that  he  is  moving  up  out  of  the  rut." 

"  Oh,  he  deserves  his  promotion.  He  has 
th rownheartand soul  into hisdrill,never missed 
a  'lecture,'  and  got  through  as  much  in  foilr 
months  as  many  would  in  a  year. 
He's  simply  'Jack.'  The  one 
thing  that  worries  me  is  the  fact 
that  his  getting  on  so  fast  means 
that  he  will  probably  go  to  the 
Front  much  earlier  than  would 
be  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  may 
go  any  minute  now." 

*'  Why  should  that  worry  you, 
dear?  It  may  give  him  just  the 
chance  he  would  want,  and  mean 
a  '  Commission.' " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  worry  about  the 
fact  of  his  going  to  the  Front ; 
he  will  gladly  take  his  chance 
there,  and  give  a  good  account 
of  himself.  What  I  worry  about 
is  the  'kiddies.'  There's  four 
of  them  now^,  and,  if  anything 
happens  to  Jack,  I  really  don't 
know  how  I  should  be  left.  Life 
insurance  is  so  difiicult  in  the  case 
of  a  man  going  to  the  firing  line,  and  if  a  big 
extra  premium  were  required,  to  cover  the 
extra  risk,  I'm  afraid  Jack  couldn't  afford  it." 

"  Ah,  Ethel,  I  can  see  your  trouble  ;  but  I'll 
put  it  all  right — don't  worry.  There  is  a  new 
scheme  just  launched,  devised  by  a  well-known 
insurance  company,  to  meet  just  such  cases  as 
Jack's.  You  see,  it's  like  this :  I'm  fond  of  Jack, 
and  w^ant  to  help  him,  and  now  I  can  do  so. 

"  You  can  pay  any  premium,  from  20s.  up 
to  £20  per  annum — that  is  the  limit.  Now, 
for  each  yearly  premium  of  20s.  you  pay,  if 
Jack  dies  a  natural  death  any  time  during  the 
validity  of  the  policy,  in  England  or  Europe 
(other  than  in  the  Balkans),  you  get  £100 
straight  away.  If  he  dies  a  natural  death  in 
the  Balkans,  you  get  £50  for  each  20s. 
premium.  These  amounts  are  paid  even  if 
death  is  the  result  of  an  accident.  If  he  dies 
in  action,  or  as  the  result  of  wounds  received 
in  action,  you  will  get  for  every  20s.  per 
annum  paid  as  premium  a  sum  of  £5  down, 


and  share  in  the  total  surplus  funds  up  to 
90  per  cent,  of  such  funds. 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  let  me  do  my  little  bit, 
for  the  sake  of  Jack,  yon,  and  the  kiddies.  Let 
me  pay  a  premium  of  £10.  Then  if  the  worst 
happens  you  will  get  £1,000  if  he  dies  naturally 
iuEurope  (other than  the  Balkans), and  £500  if 
he  dies  naturally  or  by  accident  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Then,  if  he  goes  to  the  Front  and 
loses  his  life  in  action,  you  get  an  immediate  sura 
of  £50,  enough  for  emergency  expenses,and  will 


I'll  put  it  all  right.     Don't  worry.'" 


share  in  a  division  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  surplus 
of  the  fund.  This  will  be  divided  among  policy 
holders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premium 
paid,eighteen  months  after  the  signing  of  peace, 
and  may  prove  a  nice  little  nest  egg  for  theyoung- 
sters  in  case  of  Jack's 'stopping  one,' and  will  re- 
lieve you  of  all  immediate  worry,  as  well  as  doing 
away  with  the  uncertainty  you  have  feared." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Jim  ;  you  are  a  brick,  and 
Jack  will  feel  a  load  taken  off  his  mind,  and 
will  go  out  with  a  light  heart." 

"Well,  Ethel,  I'll  get  the  full  Prospectus 
sent  on  by  the  Eagle  and  British  Dominions 
Insurance  Company,  from  their  head  office  in 
Eoyal  Exchange  Avenue,  E.G.  3,  or  79,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.  1.  Jack  must  sign  the  form,  and  I 
will  pay  the  premium.  Theamount  isveryhttle, 
and,  should  the  unfortunate  happen,  may  prove 
a  great  help  to  you  just  when  you  need  it  most ; 
but  we'll  hope  you  won't  need  it.  Still,  it 
will  relieve  you  and  Jack  from  much  anxiety, 
and  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 
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*^  Look  here,"  I  ses,  '*  I  can  take  a  joke— none 
better — but  I  caaie  here  to  get  seven  and 
fonrpence,  not  to  play  at  oughts  and  crosses. 
If  it's  too  big  a  job  for  you,  I'd  better  see  the 
guv 'nor." 

Just  then  an  old  toff  came  out  of  the  back 
parlour  and  took  hold  of  the  cheque. 

"  This  is  crossed,  madam,"  he  said. 

I  said  :  **  Can't  you  think  of  something  fresh 
to  say  ?  " 

**  This  can  only  be  paid  through  a  bank,"  he 
said. 

*'Well,  vv^hat's  this,"  I  ses— "  a  fried  iish 
shop  ?  " 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  ses.  "Where 
do  you  bank  ?  " 

"  If  you  must  know,"  I  ses,  *'  in  the  vegetable 


thoroughfare.  Suddenly  they  were  stopped  by 
a  shady -looking  individual,  who  asked  them 
the  time. 

'*  The  time  ?  "  replied  the  quiet-looking  man, 
thinking  it  wisest  not  to  consult  his  watch, 
and  seeing  no  friendly  clock  to  tell  him  the 
hour.  "I  should  say  it's  about  four— certainly 
not  much  after." 

The  shady-looking  man  thanked  him  and 
passed  on. 

When  the  two  friends  had  gone  a  little 
distance,  the  one  asked  the  other — 

*'  How  was  it  you  thought  you  knew  the  time 
so  accurately  without  consulting  either  watch 
or  clock?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  heard  a  news- 
paper  boy   in    a    neighbouring    street    selling 


THKSP:     Ff.YiNG     COUPS     WEDI>I>'GS! 

How  to  avoid  the  wedding  guests. 


dish  with  the  blue  border,  on  the  second  shelf 
of  the  dresser,  but  it  happens  to  be  empty  at 
the  present  minute." 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  get  one  of  your 
tradesmen  to  cash  it  for  you,"  he  ses. 

"Call  yourself  a  bank!"  I  ses.  "Why,  I 
don't  believe  you've  got  so  much  money  in  the 
place,  and  I  suppose  all  those  pretty  things 
Clarence  is  amusing  his  dear  little  self  with  is 
duds  1 " 

-:  Then  the  shopwalker  in  the  brass  buttons 
opened  the  door,  and  I  marched  out  all  of  a 
tremble.  My  grocer  got  it  out  of  them,  after 
all,  but  it'  took  him  three  days  to  do  it. 


It  was  a  lovely  afternoon.     A  quiet-looking 
man  and  a  friend  were  walking  down  a  London 


so  I  knew   it  was  about  four 


a   6.30  edition, 
o'clock." 


We  can't  be  too  careful  about  our  spelUng. 
See,  for  instance,  what  sorrow  has  descended 
upon  the  innocent  by  reason  of  an  editor's 
carelessness.  We  quote  from  a  country  news- 
paper item-^ 

"  We  wish  to  apologise  to  Mrs.  Orlando  Over- 
look, In  our  paper  last  week  we  had  as  a 
heading,  'Mrs.  Overlook's  Big  Feet.'  The 
word  we  ought  to  have  used  is  a  French 
w^ord,  pronounced  the  same  way,  but  spelled 
ft^te.  It  means  a  celebration,  and  is  considered 
a  verv  fashionable  word," 
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His   Favourite ! 

A  soldier  writes  from  Salojtica  :  "  Tommy  prefers  Gibbs's 
Dentifrice  because  of  its  economy  in  use,  the  fresh  and  clean 
sensation  it  imparts  to  the  mouth;  it  keeps  the  teeth  sound 
and  of  good  colour,  and,  moreover,  being  a  solid 
cake,  can  be  stowed  away  in  the  haversack  with- 
out risk  of  damage  to  other  contents.  I  have 
seen  fellows'  haversacks  in  a  terrible  mess 
through  a  tooth-paste  tube  having  burst,  or 
powder  tin  falling  open." 

Li/ie  a  Breeze  in  the  Mouth,'' 


^^'i 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Offers  many  attractive  opportunities  to  the  capitalist 
and  investor.   Excellent  Educational  Facilities.  Wonder- 
ful Deep  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries.      Enormous  Mineral 
and  Forest  wealth.    Vast  Water  Powers. 

The  Canadian  Province  for  Mixed  Farming,  Fruit 

Growing,  Dairying,  Ranctiing,   Slieep,    Hog,   and 

Poultry  Raising. 

Practically  Free  Lands  for  Settlers,  Blocks  of  160  acres 
costing  only  about  50/-  inclusive. 

Full  particulars,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Agent-Geneval  for  B.C., 
British  Columbia  House,  1  and  3,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.l. 
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BAKING  POWDER 

from  your  Grocer  and 
USE    NO    SUBSTITUTE. 
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JUONG  had  he  worshipped  her  at  a  distance, 
bat  his  shyness  prevented  him  from  proposing. 
Then,  one  evening,  for  the  sake  of  sweet 
charity,  a  theatrical  performance  took  place,  in 
which  the  charmer  was  leading  lady,  and  more 
adorable  than  ever.  Afterward  the  shy  admirer 
drew  near,  his  love  made  valiant  by  the  sight 
of  her  beauty.  "  You  are  the  star  of  the 
evening,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  alone  in 'a 
corner. 

'*  You  are  the  first  to  tell  me  so,"  said  the 
damsel,  with  a  happy  blush. 

''Then,"  he  retorted  promptly,  "may  I  not 
claim  my  reward  as  an  astronomer  ?  ' ' 


The  great  man  was  very  politely  saluted 
by  a  little  boy  of  eight  as  he  got  out  of  his 
motor-car  one  day,  and  the  little  fellow's  act 
struck  his  attention. 

*'  You're  a  v^ry  polite  little  fellow,"  the  owner 
of  the  car  said.  *'  Do  you  salute  all  the  strangers 
who  pass  in  the  same  way  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  sir,  only  motorists,"  the  boy 
stammered.  "  Father  says  I've  to  be  polite  to 
them,  because  motor-cars  bring  him  trade." 

"  What  is  your  father's  trade,  my  little  man  ? 
Does  he  repair  motor-cars  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "  My  father 
is  an  undertaker." 


NO    SLACKING! 

Smith   Minor  (to  Smith  Major,  Y.C.,  D.S.O.):    I  say,  pater,  I  wish  you'd  straighten  your  hat  and  chuck 
that  cigar  away.     Here  comes  Jephson  ;    he's  captain  of  our  school  rifle  club,  and  he's  mrfnthj  particular. 

The  lady  looked  puzzled.     *' What  reward  ?  "  The  class  were  supposed  to  know  the  story 

she  asked.  that  when  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  the  House 

"  Why,  the  right   to  give  my  name   to  the        of   Commons,    he   said,  on   seeing  the   mac^ : 
star  I  have  discovered  I  "  *'  Remove  that  bauble  !  " 

An   inspector   of   schools  asked  one   of   the 
boys  who  said  these  words. 

'*  Henry  the  Eighth  when  he  saw  his  fourth 

The  teacher  was  giving  a  talk  on  coins  of       ^^^^'"  ^^^  ^^^  astounding  reply, 
the   realm,   and   they   had  been   through   the 
entire  range  from  pennies  to  sovereigns. 

One   little   girl   was  singularly   inattentive. 
Her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  playful  sparrow  on 

the  window-sill,  and  she  had  no  thought    for  **  W^hat  w^ould  you  do  with  your  money  7 

coins.  said  the  friend  of  the  family  to  a  small  boy 

Suddenly  the  teacher  placed  a  coin  on  the        who  yearned  to  be  rich, 
pupil's  desk  and  demanded —  "Buy  a  motor-car,"  was  the  reply,  **  so  that 

*'  What's  that  ?  "  I  could  fly  my  kite  out  of  it  without  running 

♦'Heads  !  "  came  the  instantaneous  answer.  my  legs  off." 
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Some  Old -Fashioned  i 

Beauty  Recipes 


The  Magnetism  of  Beautiful  Hair. 

BEAUTIFUL  hair  adds  immensely  to  the 
personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women  are  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  any  harmless  thing  that 
will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair. 
The  latest  method'  is  to  use  pure  stallax  as  a 
shampoo  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  glossy, 
fluffy,  and  w^avy  effect  which  it  leaves.  As 
stallax  has  never  been  used  much  for  this 
purpose,  it  comes  to  the  chemist  only  in  \  lb. 
sealed  original  packages,  enough  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shampoos.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
fragrant  stallax  granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  each 
shampoo.  It  is  very  beneficial  and  stimulating 
to  the  hair,  apart  from  its  beautifying  effect. 

To  Have  Smooth,  White  Skin,  Free 
From  Blemish. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily,  or 
become  unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let  me 
tell  you  a  quick  anj  easy  w^ay  to  overcome  the 
trouble  and  keep  your  complexion  beautifully 
white,  smooth,  and  soft.  Just  get  some 
ordinary  mercolised  wax  at  the  chemist's,  and 
use  a  little  before  retiring  as  you  would  use 
cold  cream.  The  wax,  through  some  peculiar 
action,  flecks  off  the  rough,  discoloured  or 
blemished  skin.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes 
off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased'Scalp,  only 
in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolised  wax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the 
rational  and  proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect 
complexion,  so  much  sought  after,  but  very 
seldom  seen.  The  process  is  perfectly  simple 
and  quite  harmless. 

Permanently  RemovtnfS  Superfluous  Hair. 
UOW  to  permanently,  not  merely  tem- 
"*■  ^  porarily,  remove  a  downy  growth  of 
disfiguring  superfluous  hair  is  what  many 
women  wish  to  know.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  known  that  pure  powdered 


Simple  and  Effective. 
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pheminol,  obtainable  from  the  chemist's,  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  applied  directly 
to  the  objectionable  hair.  The  recommended 
treatment  not  only  instantly  removes  the  hair, 
leaving  no  trace,  but  is  designed  also  to  kill 
the  roots  completely. 

Blackheads  Fly  Away. 

A  PRACTICALLY  instantaneous  remedy 
for  blackheads,  greasy  skins,  and  enlarged 
pores,  recently  discovered,  is  now  coming  into 
general  use  m  the  boudoir.  It  is  very  simple, 
harmless,  and  pleasant.  Drop  a  stymol  tablet, 
obtained  at  the  chemist's,  in  a  tumbler  full  of 
hot  w^ater.  After  the  effervescence  has  subsided 
bathe  the  face  in  the  liquid,  using  a  small 
sponge  or  soft  cloth.  In  a  few  minutes  dry 
the  face,  and  the  offensive  blackheads  will 
come  right  off  on  the  towel.  Also  the  large 
oily  pores  immediately  close  up  and  efface 
themselves  naturally.  The  greasiness  disap- 
pears, and  the  skin  is  left  smooth,  soft,  and 
cool.  This  simple  treatment  is  then  repeated 
a  few  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days 
to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  result. 
Don't  Have  Grey  Hair. 

GREY  hair  is  often  a  serious  handicap  to 
both  men  and  women  w^hile  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Hair  dyes  are  not  advisable 
because  they  are  always  obvious,  inconvenient, 
and  often  downright  injurious.  Few^  people 
know  that  a  very  simple  formula,  which  is 
easily  made  up  at  homo,  will  turn  the  hair 
back  to  a  natural  colour  in  a  perfectly  harmless 
manner.  You  have  only  to  get  2  oz.  of 
tammalite  concentrate  from  your  chemist  and 
mix  it  with  3  oz.  of  bay  rum  to  prove  this. 
Apply  this  simple  and  harmless  lotion  for  a  few 
nights  to  the  hair  with  a  small  sponge,  and  the 
greyness  will  gradually  disappear.  The  lotion 
is  neither  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  for  generations 
past  by  those  in  possession  of  the  formula. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  wfte^n  writing  to  advertisers. 
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It  was  in  the  days  when  theories  were  potent 
and  experiments  alluring  that  a  certain  class 
of  youthful  pupils  wondered  why  Columbus 
didn't  fall  off  wh^n  he  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  earth.  They  couldn't  see  what  held  him 
to  the  earth.  With  hollow  spheres,  magnets, 
and  needles  J  the  teacher  tried  to  explain 
gravity. 

The  next  day  he  asked  them  to  write  about 
what  they  had  discussed.  The  cork  penholders 
were  compressed  by  determined  fingers. 
Anxious  voices  asked  for  the  spelling  of  this 
word  or  that. 

Surely  the  lesson  had  been  a  success.  They 
understood  gravity.  They  worked  every  day 
and  all  day,  these  patient  little  plodders,  yet 
none  of  them  ffot  from  this  lesson  as  much  as 


of  voice,  '*  open  a  couple  of  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  hall,  please." 

*'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  I  "  exclaimed  the  man, 
with  a  look  of  great  surprise.  '*  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  *  Open  the  windows '  ?  It  is  a 
very  bitter  cold  night,  sir." 

''Yes,  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  clergyman,  as  lie  gazed  around  the 
hall,  '*  but  it  is  not  healthy  to  sleep  with 
the  windows  shut  I" 


At  the  railway  station  a  father  and  his 
eight-year-old  son  were  purchasing  some  fruit. 
The  boy  wanted  two  oranges,  but  his  father 
would  only  consent  to  one. 

"Father,"  said  the  youngster  persuasively, 


A     LOT    MEANT. 


Passenger  (deep  in  conversation) :    I  believe  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade. 
War-Time   Gardener  (joining  in) :    You^ve  never  'ad  an  allotment,  giiv'nor. 


Eoy,  big  of  eye,  ponderous  of  body,  slow  of  wit. 
He  made  inky  scrawls,  the  first  unforced  work 
he    had    ever    done.      His  heavy  hand,   ink- 
blackened  with  earth  stains,  rose — 
^  "  How  do  you  spell  poverty  ?  " 

"  Poverty,  Roy  ?  "  The  master  could  not 
understand  why  he  wanted  this  word. 

"Poverty,"  he  repeated,  proud  that  at  last 
he  had  remembered  something — "the  thing  you 
told  us  about,  the  thing  which  holds  a  man 
'down  to  the  earth." 


The  vicar  of  a  certain  parish  had  a  ready  wit. 
One  evening  he  was  addressing  his  congrega- 
tion, at  the  local  mission -room,  on  the  beauty  of 
leading  an  upright  life,  when  he  suddenly 
paused,  glanced  around  the  missioja-room,  and 
beckoned  to  the  attendant. 

"  Brown,"  said  he,  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone 


"  if  I  were  twins,  would  you  buy  the  other  boy 
an  orange,  too  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  son." 

"Well,  father,  you  surely  are  riot  going  to 
cheat  me  out  of  another  orange  just  because  I 
am  all  in  one  piece  1 " 


To  the  pupils  in  a  natural  history  class  the 
teacher  put  the  following  question — 

"  What  creature  is  it  that  has  a  very  long 
neck,  has  something  to  do  with  trimming  big 
hats,  does  its  fighting  by  scratching  and 
kicking,  and  often  gives  cause  to  men  to  be 
afraid  ?  " 

After  some  reflection  one  of  the  pupils 
replied — 

"  I  know." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  An  old  maid  1 "  ^ 
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The  Thoughtful  Gift — a 


It's  Sure  to  be  Welcome 

because  it  is  much  the 
simplest  pen  to  fill. 
Put  into  anyiak-bottle, 
press  the  bars,  and  it's 
ready  for  use, 

Macoi  ven  &  Cameroti.L^'' 

Waverley  Pen  Works 

Birmingham. 


Safe^T  Self  Filler 

*^  HINDOO 


It*$  Sure  to  be  Welcome 

because  it  has  a  nib  to 
suit  each  style  of  writ- 
ing.    It  is  the  present 
day  fountain  pen. 

With  Plain  Nib,  12/6; 
with  Waverley,  Hindoo, 
"J,"  and  Bankers  15/-; 
Mounted  from  1 5/-  to  £  5  5s 


Of  all  Stationers  and  D'ealers.  Send  for  Illustrated  List, 

LONDON:  30,  Shoe  Lane,  E.G.  4;  EDINBURGH:  23  Blair  Street ; 

GLASGOW:  13.  West  Regent  bt.;  PARIS  :  Kirby  Beard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5,  Rue  Auber. 
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WHITE 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


DO  YOUR  BIT! 

You  can  help  to  win  the  War  by 
saving  your  Waste  Paper  and  selling 
it  for  munition  making  to  George 
W.  Chapelier,  Government  Permit 
Holder,  101 ,  Gray  s  Inn  Road,W.C.l . 
Any  quantity  is  wanted,  any  grade 
(from  common  clean  mixed  papers, 
cardboard,  to  best  ledgers,  books, 
&c.).  Write  to-day  for  particulars 
and  price  list,  and  help  at  once  in 
our  paper-saving  campaign. 


INCREASE    YOUR 

EFFICIENCY 

YOU  CAN  become  able  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill  without  drudgery 
in  one-third  the  usual  time,  and  get  = 
fitter  than  you  have  ever  experienced. 

WHY  NOT?  Modern  science  and 
ancient  thought  have  long  since  made 
it  possible,  and  they  have  recently 
been  applied  to  practical  education  in 
a  manner  never  before  approached. 
The  result  is  our  Course. 

CONTROL  OF  BODY,  NERVES 
AND  MIND 

which  has  won  the  approval  of  emJhent 
scientists  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  students. 

"  Immunity  from  cold  is  wonderful.  I  have  o^ten 
been  soaked  to  the  skin  of  late.  I  have  worked 
through  the  concentration  exercises  and  have 
applied  them  to  some  work  I  am  engaged  on  daily 
with  really  wonderful  results.  It  has  gained  weeks 
of  time.  Work  fitted  in  like  pairs  "of  perfectly 
machined  toothed  wheels." — Lieut.  R.E. 

tVn'ie  for  free  Explanatory  Booklet  to 

WINDSOR  L.  DE  MENGEL,  102,  Myddleton 
Road,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.22. 
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A  "special"  dutv. 
"MisTKii!    Have  you  seen  our  cat  anywhere?    We  must  get  )ier  in.' 


A  FAMOUS  artist  once  invited  Mark  Twain  to 
visit  his  studio  to  see  a  new  painting  he  was 
just  finishing.  The  humorist  examined  the 
canvas  for  some  time  in  silence,  then  said, 
'*  I'd  do  away  with  that  cloud,  if  I  were  you," 
and  extended  his  hand  carelessly  towards  one 
corner  of  the  picture,  as  though  about  to 
smudge  out  a  cloud  effect.  The  artist  cried 
out  nervously  :  "Be  careful !  Don't  you  see 
the  paint  is  still  wet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mark ; 
'*  I've  got  my  gloves  on." 


The  family  consisted  of  five  girls,  all  of  them 
beautiful,  with  the  exception  of  Mabel,  the 
eldest,  who  easily  made  up -in  capability  and 
good  sense  what  she  lacked  in  looks. 

A  worthy  young  man  was  a  frequent  caller 
at  their  home,  but  seemed  unable  to  decide 
which  one  he  wished  to  marry. 

Facing  Third  Cover. \ 


Mabel,  however,  had  ideas  of  her  own,  and 
one  evening  when  he  called  she  appeared  with 
arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  her  hands  white  with 
flour.  "  Oh,  you  must  excuse  my  appearance," 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  baked  cake  and  bread  in 
the  kitchen  all  the  morning,  and  the  cook  was 
ill,  so  I  prepared  dinner  afterwards," 

The  young  man  was  deeply  impressed.  After 
a  moment's  thought  he  said — 

"  Mabel,  there  is  a  question  I  wish  to  ask 
you,  and  on  your  answer  will  depend  much  of 
my  life's  happiness." 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

"  Mabel,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  earnest  voice, 
*'  I  am  about  to  propose  to  your  sister  Grace. 
Will  you  make  your  home  with  us  ?  " 


"  What  is  an  optimist  ?  "  asked  a  small  boy. 

'*.An  optimist,  my  son,"  answered  his  father, 
who  knew,  '*  is  a  man  who  doesn't  care  what 
happens  if  it  doesn't  happen  to  him." 
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^To  CURE--is  the  Voice  of  the  Past 
To  PREVENT— is  the  Diving  Whispe^M  the  Present.' 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When   brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
make   you   feel   languid  —  tired  —  "  blue  "  —  a    little 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water    will    clear    your    head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  lias 
l)eeii  tlie  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  ini|)ure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

A  Judicious  Rule. — "  ist  :  Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 
always  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.  2nd  :  Do 
not  touch  0tythivg  that  does  not  n^^ree  with  your  stomachy  he  it 
most  dgteeable  to  the  pa  late.'' "*  Tiiese  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommentl 
their  use. 

*  A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than   Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong/ 

ENaS    FRUIT  SALT'  CAN  NOW  BE  FREELY  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES, 


Prepared  only  by 


J.  C.  ENQ,  Ltd.,  ^  Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Cniours:     Flame,     Pink, 

Dark  Saxe,    Wedgwood, 

Purple,     Mauve     Green, 

Mole,  Grey  and  Black. 


B>  Roy-il  Wainntto 
His  Majest>  King  (^eor^e  \\ 

1^0  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

UY   THE    HOUSE   OK 

WALPOLE  BROS. 

Limited, 

89&90.  NEW  BOND  STREET.  W,1. 

a     o 

WINTER 
DRESSING  GOWN\ 


THIS  delightful  garment  is  inade 
in  narrow  ribbed  Velvet  with  large 
Sailor  Collar,  trimmed  with  Smoke 
or  White  Fur,  and  hned  throughout 
with  fancy  Delaine.        I'l  iec  59  6 

TAILORED   SHIRT 

In   British   Silk.      Good   Washing 
Material.        |'iu-e    25 '9. 

D       D 

Remittance  must  accompany  order,  which 
should  state  colour  and  size  required,  when  the 
garment  selected  will  immediately  be  sent  on 
approval.  If  not  approved  and  returned  within 
three  days,  amount  forwarded  will  be  refunded. 


A^       \^      A 


Colours:  Ivory  and  Pink. 

Made  in  our  own  workroom ■;,  in  sizes  4 
46  and  48  ins. 


WATCHING    A    GERMAN    SUBMARINE    FROM    A    SEAPLANE. 
From  a  painting  by  Charles  E.  Turner, 


THE    FIGHT     BETWEEN    BRTTISH    CRUISERS    AND    GERMAN    AIRCRAFT    DURING    THE    SEAPLANE    RAID    ON 
CUX HAVEN  :      TWO    ZEPPELINS    PUT    TO    FLIGHT    BY    THE    NAVAL    GUNS. 

Draivn  by  Norman  Wilkinson  from  a  sketch  by  a  naval  officer  who  took  part  in  the  action. 


BLOCKADE 
BY    AIR 

By   H.    C.    FERRABY 


"^^ 


TE   who   believe 
aircraft  smile 


in  the  future  of 
to  ourselves  when 
w^e  think  what  our  toys  will  do 
in  a  few  years,  both  on  sea  and  land." 

These  words  of  Lord  Montagu  of  BeauHeu, 
one  of  the  leading  aeronautical  experts  in 
Great  Britain,  voice  the  opinion  of  many 
naval  students.  They  see,  from  a  score  of 
isolated  instances  in  the  operations  of  this 
War,  possibilities  for  the  future  use  of 
improved  aeroplanes  and  airships  which  are 
at  present  undreamed  of  by  the  general 
public. 

One  direction  in  which  a  great  change  is 
expected  to  come  over  war  at  sea  within  a  very 
few  years  is  the  institution  of  a  blockade  by 
air.  At  present  the  thing  sounds  fantastic, 
but  attempts  at  it  have  actually  occurred  on 
a  small  scale  in  this  War.  It  will  occur 
more  frequently  in  future,  when  aerial  cargo 
cari'iers  become  practical  facts  and  not 
dreams. 

Blockade   is   one   of    tbe.  moH*^   powerful 


w^eapons  that  can  be  used  by  a  nation  at 
war.  If  it  can  be  used  effectively,  it  can 
squeeze  the  breath  out  of  an  enemy.  It 
may  not  actually  strangle,  but  it  does 
enormously  lower  the  power  of  resistance. 
Even  a  blockade  that  is  not  wholly  effective, 
like  that  which  the  Germans  have  attempted 
to  institute,  by  means  of  submarines,  round 
Great  Britain,  can  cause  considerable 
inconvenience.  No  Power  is  likely  to 
abandon  the  use  of  such  a  weapon.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  Strengthen  it  by  all 
the  latest  devices. 

The  German  flying  service  has  to  its  credit 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  ca.pture  of 
a  merchant  ship  by  aircraft.  This  was  in 
September,  1914.  Seven  German  aerQplanes 
suddenly  swooped  down  on  the  Dutch 
trawler  Martha,  while  she  was  peacefully 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea,  and  one  of  the 
aviator's  questioned  the  skipper  as  his 
machine  slowly  flew  round  and  round  the 
ljit,t.lp  fishir^g"  voBigp,l     Tb«>  skipper's  answers 
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were  satisfactory — he  was  engaged  in  no 
warlike  operations — and  the  aeroplanes 
climbed  into  the  air  again.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  Dutch  skipper  saw  them  encircle 
the  Swedish  steamer  Bodel,  They  swept 
round  her  in  circles,  their  machine-guns 
trained  on  her  bridge,  and  under  this  threat 
the  captain  was  compelled  to  obey  their 
orders.  He  had  been  steaming  away  from 
Germany,  but  he  put  his  ship  about,  and, 
with  six  of  the  aeroplanes  accompanying 
her  as  escort,  the  Bodel  chugged  her  way  to 
Heligoland  as  a  prize  of  war. 

The  incident  passed  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  world  at  large,  amid  the  welter  of  big 


Helena's  bridge,  her  bulky  envelope  towering 
above  the  steamer's  masts.  In  the  foremost 
gondola  a  gun's  crew  stood  by  the  quick- 
firing  gun.  The  Zeppelin  flung  out  a  little 
string  of  flags — the  international  code  signal 
"  Stop."  The  steamer's  engines  ceased  their 
thud.  A  strange  silence  followed,  and 
then  a  German  voice  bellowed  through  a 
megaphone  :  "  What  ship  is  that  ?  " 

The  Dutch  captain  answered  this  and 
other  questions,  as  to  his  cargo,  his  starting 
point,  his  destination.  The  commander  of 
the  Zeppelin  was  satisfied  ;  he  made  no 
attempt  to  board  and  ejcamine  the  ship. 
At 'that  time,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 


A    SCOUTING    NAVAL    DIRIGIBLE    PASSING    OVER    A    ROADSTEAD. 

From  a  photograph. 


events  that  were  happening  in  that  first 
September  of  the  War,  but  thoughtful  men 
pigeon-holed  the  fact  in  their  memories.  It 
was  a  portent  for  the  future. 

There  was  nothing  illegal  in  such  a 
capture.  If  it  had  been  effected  by 
a  torpedo-boat,  it  would  have  been  a 
commonplace  incident  of  war,  not  worth 
remembering. 

It  was  five  months  before  any  further 
instance  of  aerial  blockade  occurred.  Then 
in  February,  1915,  the  Dutch  steamer 
Helena  was  lield  up  in  the  North  Sea 
by  the  Zeppelin  L5.  The  great  gas-bag* 
dropped  slowly  down  from  an  immense  height 
until  her  grondolas  wer**  on  9  level  wifcb.  the 


idea  of  proceeding  to  that  length  had  not 
entered  the  mind  of  anybody.  He  just  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  told  the 
truth,  and  allowed  the  steamer  to  proceed. 

But  the  incident  evidently  set  the 
Germans  thinking.  In  the  course  of  that 
year  Zeppelins  several  times  held  up  vessels 
in  the  North  Sea  and  questioned  them.  The 
procedure  was  always  the  same — the  dirigible 
dropping  down  nearly  to  the  water-level,  and 
the  cross-examination  being  conducted  by 
megaphone. 

During  1916  no  instance  of  this  legal 
form  of  aerial  blockade  is  recorded,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1917  a  sudden  stride 
forw3,rd  wag  made.     On  May  2  a  Zeppelin 
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over  the  North  Sea  signalled  to  the 
Norwegian  barque  Royal  to  stop.  The 
neutral  hauled  to  while  the  airship  came 
down,  lower  and  lower,  until  her  gondolas 
were  all  but  touching  the  water.  The 
Norwegian     captain     watched     in     silence, 


the  ship's  papers,  declared  her  a  prize,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  anyone  who  opposed 
him.  Then  he  took  up  a  position  on  the 
bridge,  and  gave  orders  for  the  barque  to 
set  sail  for  a  German  port,  while  the  Zeppelin 
rose  again  in  the  air  and  vanished. 
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ON    THE    SURFACE    OP    THE    WATER. 

Drawn  by  G.  H.  DavfJs. 


wondering  what  would  happen  to  him.  A 
small  collapsible  boat  was  suddenly  hoisted 
over  the  side  of  the  gondola,  and  several 
men  from  the  Zeppelin  jumped  into  it, 
carrying  rifles.  They  pulled  across  the 
water  to  the  barque  and  scrambled  on  board. 
The  German  officer  in  command  examined 


An  even  .more  remarkable  instance  of 
capture  from  the  air,  however,  was  recorded 
by  two  Eussian  aviators.  They  were  in  a 
seaplane,  engaged  on  a  raid  on  the  Turkish 
coast,  and  they  were  brought  down  in  the 
Black  Sea,  off  Derkas,  by  engine  trouble. 
Their    machine    floated,    and    at    a    little 
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distance  from  them  tliey  saw  a  Tiirkisli 
schooner.  The  observer  was  one  of  tlie 
"  Never  say  die  "  school,  and  he  opened  lire 
on  the  schooner  with  his  machine-gun.  Tlie 
Turkish  crew  promptly  tumbled  into  the 
boats  and  pulled  away.  The  young  Eussian 
flying-men  saw  a  faint  chance  of  escaping 
capture  and  internment  in  Turkey.  They 
took  the  compass  and  the  machine-gun  and 
other  useful  things  from  the  seaplane,  and 
swam  with  them  to  the  schooner.  The 
pilot,  being  a  navigator,  took  the  bridge, 
while  the  observer  constituted  himself  the 
watch  on  deck,  and  so  these  two  adventurous 
spirits  set  sail  in  their  captured  schooner  for 
a  Eussian  port.  As  if  they  had  not  enough 
on  their  hands,  a  heavy  storm  broke  over 
them  before  they  were  even  in  sight  of  land  ; 
but  they  ran  before  it  as  best  they  might, 
and  when  they  made  a  landfall,  it  was  at  the 
Djarelgatch  Peninsula  in  the  Crimea.  There 
they  handed  over  the  prize  to  the  authorities, 
and  proceeded  by  destroyer  to  Sebastopol, 
their  base.  It  was  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  of  the  War,  and  if  ever  men  earned 
prize  money,  those  two  young  Eussians  did. 

German  methods  of  blockade  by  air  have 
only  taken  the  form  of  legal  capture  on  rare 
occasions.  Their  more  favoured  habit  of 
sinking  at  sight  has  been  followed  far  more 
frequently.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
question  of  the  future — the  duel  between  the 
armed  merchantman  and  the  aerial  raider. 
For  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  peaceful 
trading  vessel  may  carry  a  gun  to  defend 
herself  against  attack  from  under  the  sea, 
she  may  also  carry  a  gun  to  defend  herself 
against  attack  from  up  in  the  air. 

My  records  of  the  war  at  sea  since  August, 
1914,  contain  notes  of  tw^enty-seven  unpro- 
voked and  murderous  attacks  on  merchant- 
men on  the  high  seas  by  bombs  and  other 
means  from  German  aircraft.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  just  as  piratical  as  torpedoing  in 
intention,  though  in  result  it  has  fortunately 
'been  less  successful.  The  German  disregard 
of  the  customs  of  honourable  warfare  in  this 
respect,  however,  has  been  useful  in  that  it 
has  shown  us  what  threats  may  be  effective 
in  compelling  a  merchant  ship  to  obey 
'  orders  sent  to  it  by  a  patrolling  seaplane 
or  airship. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  one 
or  two  actual  happenings  in  the  War.  In 
October,  1914,  the  steamer  Avocet,  of  Man- 
Chester^  was  attacked  by  a  German  battle-- 
plane in  the  North  Sea.  The  airman  took 
up  a  position  off  the  port  beam  of  the  vessel, 
and,  flying  slowly  round  and  round,  swept 


the  bridge  of  the  steamer  with  a  stream  of 
machine-gun  bullets.  The  captain  of  the 
Avocet  zig-zagged  about,  partly  to  disturb 
the  aim  of  the  gunner,  but  more  to  avoid  the 
bombs  that  were  being  dropped  at  him  by 
other  seaplanes.  The  unequal  contest  lasted 
thirty-five  minutes,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
unarmed  ship  escaped  at  the  end  of  it. 
What  made  the  enemy  aircraft  abandon  the 
attempt  has  never  been  clear. 

Then,  again,  the  steamer  Teal  was  attacked 
by  an  aeroplane  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
airman  dropped  aerial  darts,  besides  firing  at 
the  steamer  with  a  machine-gun  and  dropping 
bombs.  Two  showers  of  darts  were  released, 
steel  projectiles,  which  fell  with  such  force 
that  they  penetrated  the  deck  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches.     Again  the  steamer  escaped. 

The  Germans  realised  that  bomb-dropping 
and  such-like  devices  had  not  reached  the 
stage  of  accuracy  necessary  to  make  them 
deadly,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  which 
befell  the  Turks,  who  had  some  ships  sunk 
by  Allied  airmen  who  came  down  to  the  water 
and  fired  torpedoes  at  them,  they  set  to  work 
to  evolve  a  torpedo-dropping  gear  that  would 
be  workable.  By  the  early  part  of  last  year 
they  were  able  to  put  this  idea  into  practice. 
A  German  seaplane  came  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  launched  a  small  torpedo  at 
the  British  steamer  Gena^  off  Aldeburgh,  on 
May  1,  and  sank  her.  This  is  the  only  case 
on  record  in  which  aerial  attack  has  sunk  a 
vessel.  The  incident,  however,  has  another 
side  equally  instructive.  The  Gena  was 
armed,  and  her  gunners  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  a  second  seaplane  which  was  taking 
part  in  the  attack,  and  captured  the  two 
aviators.  So  in  the  one  case  we  have  both 
the  offence  and  the  defence  scoring. 

The  only  thing  that  will  serve  to  defend 
merchantmen  against  this  sort  of  attack  is 
an  anti-aircraft  gun.  British  captains  have 
managed  to  improvise  some  ingenious  methods 
of  counter-attack  during  the  War,  but  in 
future  all  ships  will  have  to  carry  an 
anti-aircraft  equipment.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  encounters  between  ship  and 
aeroplane  was  that  in  which  Captain  J.  A. 
Smith, of  the  Pa/iJion, figured  in  March,  1915. 
He  was  on  a  course  in  the  North  Sea,  between 
the  Galloper  Lightship  and  the  North  Hinder 
Light,  when  a  German  aeroplane  dropped  a 
bomb  at  him  from  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet.  It  fell  into  the  sea  so  close  to  the  stern 
of  the  vessel  that  it  carried  away  the  patent 
log  line.  Captain  Sniith  was  not  the  man 
to  take  that  sort  of  thing  lying  down. 
He   had  no  gun  on  board,  but  he  had  an 
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ingenious  mind.  He  promptly  aimed  and 
fired  at  tiie  aeroplane  two  distress  rocket 
signals.  They  soared  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
German  airman,  probably  suspecting  some 
ingenious  new  device  of  the  British  mind,  fled 
to  a  safe  distance.     There  he  hovered  about 


was  beyond  the  range  of  the  rockets,  and 
dropped  more  bombs.  Nevertheless,  Captain 
Smith  let  him  have  a  couple  more  rockets, 
and  then  calmly  sniped  at  him  continuously 
with  a  rifle.  The  German  used  up  all  his 
bombs  fruitlessly,  and  made  off  to  the  east. 


AIRCEAFT    AND    WATER-CRAFT    TOGETHER  :    ZEPPELIN    RAIDERS    ACCOMPANIED    BY    SUBMARINES. 

Drawn  by  Charles  Pears.  * 


for  fifty  minutes,  thinking  things  over,  and 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  he 
probably  guessed  what  sort  of  "armament" 
it  wa^  that  the  Pandion  was  carrying.  So 
he  swooped  back  again  to  the  attack.  He 
kept  at  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  which 


In  the  same  montli  another  sea  captain 
neatly  foiled  an  attack.  The  steamer  Dalblair 
was  about  tw^enty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Essex, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  two  seaplanes. 
The  captain  promptly  sounded  his  siren,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  patrolling  British 
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warships  in  the  neighbourhood  would  hear 
it.  The  seaplanes  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
result.  They  saw  the  steam  escaping  from 
the  siren,  even  if  they  could  not  hear  it,  and 
they  knew  what  it  meant,  so  they  beat  a 
retreat. 

Zig-zagging  to  avoid  bombs  is  a  method 
of  defence  that  the  German  airmen  found  a 
w^ay  of  countering.  They  took  to  attacking 
in  pairs,  one  on  either  side,  and  as  the  ship 
swung  about  on  her  course  she  w^as  almost 
bound  to  be  under  one  or  other  of  them 
continually.  Eifle-fire  has  been  very  effective, 
however,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
making  enemy  aircraft  give  up  the  attempt, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  it  is  on  record 
that  a  counter-attack  by  British  seaplanes 
saved  a  ship  from  danger. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  beginnings  of 
blockade  by  air.  The  case  of  the  Gena  is  as 
important  a  milestone  on  the  way  as  was  the 
original  overhauling  of  a  steamer  at  sea  by 
seaplanes.  Rifle-fire-  is  of  no  use  against  a 
seaplane  that  can  come  down  to  the  surface 
a  long  way  out  of  rifle  range  and  fire  a  '' 
torpedo  that  in  a  few  minutes  will  reach  the 
ship  and  blow  her  *sides  in.  Improvements 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  bombs  can  be 


dropped  are  on  the  way^  too,  and  then  the 
merchant  skipper  will  think  twice  before  he 
defies  his  aerial  challenger.  Speed  is  already 
on  the  side  of  the  aircraft.  She  can  move  at 
least  twice  as  fast  as  the  fastest  ship  afloat, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  the  average 
liner.  As  to  the  cargo  tramp,  her  ten  knots 
are  totally  eclipsed  by  the  hundred  miles 
an  hour  of  the  seaplane.  As  a  blockader, 
moreover,  the  airman  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  seaman.  He  can  see  so  much 
further  over  the  water  from  his  perch  in  the 
sky.  A  vessel  that  might,  with  luck,  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  a  naval  blockade 
would  almost  inevitably  be  seen  by  an  aerial 
scout,  and  would  be  rapidly  overhauled. 

This  War  may  be  the  war  that  is  going  to 
end  all  war  ;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  months  will  be 
put  into  practice  and  carried  to  perfection. 
The  blockade  of  twenty  years  hence  would 

.  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  effort  of 
to-day.  The  armed  merchantmen  that  have 
patrolled  the  seas  in  search  of  contraband 
will  probably  then  be  seaplane  mother-ships 
acting  only  as  arks  of  refuge  for  the  men  who 

.  will  be  doing  the  real  work  of  blockade  in 
the  air. 


DOWN    DEVON    WAY. 


IT  seems  that  only  yesterday 

*     We  listened  to  the  blackbird's  song, 

The  roses  bloomed  down  Devon  way, 

Our  hopes  were  high  and  love  was  strong; 

The  joy  of  living  filled  my  heart 

(Oh,  that  such  joy  can  never  stay  I) 

We  made  a  little  world  apart, 

For  hearts  are  true  down  Devon  way. 


I  know  th^t,  when  the  blackbird's  song 
In  sweetest  silence  died  away, 
The  nights  grew  very  sad  and  long, 
But  hearts  are  loyal  down  Devon  way. 
We  lost  our  little  world  apart— 
It  seemed  the  joy  was  only  lent— 
But  there's  a  memory  in  my  heart 
That  lingered  when  the  roses  went. 


I  think  that,  when  the  roses  blow 
Down  Devon  way,  I'll  go  again 
To  some  dear,  quiet  place  I  know, 
And  hear  the  blackbird's  sweet  refrain : 
There,  when  the  western  shadows  fall 
Around  my  world  at  close  of  day, 
My  heart  will  understand  it  all, 
And  find  sweet  peace  down  Devon  way. 

RAYMOND   HEYWOOD. 


THE  MADNESS  OF 
VALENTINE 

By  EDGAR  WALLACE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


LSS  VALENTINE 
DECARRON  was 
one  of  those  people 
who  speak  their 
minds,  which 
practice  argues 
either  financial 
independence,  un- 
usual business 
capacity,  or,  in  a 
woman,  remarkable 
personal  attraction.  For  only  the  wealthy, 
the  capable,  or  the  pretty  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  saying  right  out  just  what  they 
think,  and  blow  the  consequence. 

Miss  Decarron — pronounced  Dek-a-run — 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  well 
off  in  her  own  right,  of  being  immensely 
capable,  self-sufficient,  and  beautiful.  She 
had  wonderful  grey  eyes,  very  large  and 
shaded  with  thick  curly  lashes.  She  had 
a  milk-and-rose  complexion,  a  somewhat 
retrousse  nose,  and  a  perfectly-modelled  mouth 
and  chin. 

She  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt,  who  was  in 
awe,  but  disapproved  of  her.  The  maiden 
aunt's  sister  had  been  Valentine's  mother, 
and  when  the  late  Mr.  Decarron  had  also 
passed  from  the"  scene,  Miss  Pennyworth  had 
transferred  her  tacit  antagonism  to  the 
orphan  a«id  heiress  of  John  B.  Decarron's 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  Mr. 
Decarron  was  a  veritable  American,  in  spite 
of  his  Heathside  estate  and  his  Thames 
bungalow  at  Bray. 

Valentine  did  not  resent  the  sniffs  and 
shiverings  of  her  aunt,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  but  little  exercised  her  candour  at 
her  relative's  expense.  She  realised,  in  her 
decisive  way,  that  maiden  aunts,  whether 
they  were  English  or  American,  had  certain 
definite   privileges,   not  the  least  of   which 


was  the  right  to  sniff  at  the  goings-on  of 
modern  youth.  It  is  impossible,  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  circumstances,  to 
enumerate  all  the  things  of  which  Miss 
Pennyworth  disapproved,  but  it  may  be  said 
that,  when  Miss  Pennyworth  was  a  girl, 
young  ladies  did  not  wear  pyjamas,  or  smoke 
cigarettes,  or  ride  astride,  or  punt,  or  use 
slang,  or  meet  men  without  a  chaperon. 
From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Miss 
Pennyworth's  youth  was  spent  in  the  dullest 
period  of  British  history. 

Valentine  Decarron  did  all  ^  the  things 
which  produced  a  crepitus  in  Miss  Penny- 
worth's nerves.  There  was  a  certain  war  in 
Europe  which  was  responsible  for  many 
changes  in  the  social  order.  It  enriched  its 
thousands  and  impoverished  its  millions,  and 
was  responsible  for  many  remarkable  and 
interesting  innovations,  ranging  from  poison 
gas  to  the  lonely  soldier. 

Valentine  had  some  ten  lonely  ones  on 
her  books  before  the  authorities  came  down 
with  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  advertisers  for 
reasons  not  wholly  unconnected  with  enemy 
agents. 

Valentine's  list  dwindled,  but  she  retained 
to  the  end  one  correspondent,  whose  tragic 
lot,  whose  valiant  and  hair-raising  adventures, 
whose  modesty  and  whose  power  of  descrip- 
tion— albeit  his  spelling  would  have  disgraced 
the  Third  Form — held  and  fascinated  her, 
for  this  man  gave  her  pictures  of  a  new 
world,  a  world  peopled  with  savage  and 
remorseless  cannibal  tribes,  a  world  of  dark, 
grim  forests,  of  sunlit  rivers,  of  mystery 
lands  which  the  foot  of  all  other  white  men 
than  the  writer  had  never  penetrated,  a 
land  of  terrifying  storms,  of  gorgeous  flowers, 
of  vivid  birds,  and  of  silent  and  noble  men. 

One  morning  she  sat  in  the  pretty  drawing- 
room,  which  overlooked  a  gay  lawn  sloping 
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"flown  to  the  river,  a  letter  upon  her  knee. 
She  was  dressed  for  the  river,  and  the  dis- 
approving Miss  Pennyworth  stood  outside 
the  open  French  windows,  with  downy  punt 
cushions  under  each  arm  and  her  head  held 
at  such  an  angle  thiat  even  the  Kecording 
Angel  could  not  miss  the  fact  that  she  was 
no  party  to  the  frivolity  which  Valentine  had 
planned. 

That  young  lady,  with  pursed  lips  and 
knitted  brows,  read  the  letter  again. 

"  Dear  old  unknowai  friend,"  said  the 
letter,  "once  again,  amidst  the  turgid 
emotions  following  a  narrow  squeak,  squeak, 
W'hich  nearly  brought  an  end  to  my  young 
life,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  send  a  few  lines,  a 
few  lines,  across  the  sea  !  Little  you  know% 
dear  old  miss,  what  joy  I  feel  in  writing  to 
my  unknown  friend  !  Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  put  the  advertisement  into  llie 
Wildford  Chronicle,  nine  long  months  ago, 
that  I  should  discover,  as  dear  old  Shakespeare 
says,  'a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
heart ' !  Picture  me  writing  this  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle,  jungle  !  As  I  dip  my 
pen  in  the  ink,  tigers  come  and  go  ;  but 
my  trusty  rifle  is  by  my  side.  Elephants, 
crocodiles,  etc.,  etc.,  fill  the  forest  ..." 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  letter  and 
looked  again  toward  the  river.  An  electric 
launch,  filled  w^ith  laughing  girls  and  young 
ofiicers,  passed^ slowly  upstream.  She  sighed. 
It  somehow  seemed  almost  dreadful  that 
people  could  laugh  and  be  happy  .  .  . 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  see  you,  if 
ever  I  return  alive,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful.''  (The  latter  sentence  was  heavily 
underlined.)  "  But  it  may  be  a  pleasure  for 
you  to  know,  a  great  pleasure  for  you  to  know, 
that  there  is  one  who  thinks  of  you,  and 
who  would  delight  to  honour  you,  w^ho  would 
build  a  great  house  for  you,  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  would  make  you  queen  of  a  million 
loving  cannibals,  who  call  me — I  am  sure 
I  don't  deserve  it— *  The-Eye-That-Never- 
Sleeps.' " 

Miss  Decarron  folded  the  letter  and  put  it 
in  her  little  bag.  She  thought  a  while,  then 
rose  with  determination. 

"  I  am  not  going  on  the  river,  auntie," 
she  said  ;  "  I  am  going  to  London." 

i\i  «  *  *  * 

It  was  a  custom  of  Mr.  Commissioner 
Sanders  to  distribute  the  mail  after  break- 
fast. The  mail  boat  usually  arrived,  and  the 
Residency  post-bag  was  put  ashore,  soon  after 


dawn  had  broken.  The  bag  was  then  carried 
to  Sanders's  office,  and  the  official  tares 
separated  from  the  private  wheat.  Because 
breakfast,  and  particularly  the  colonial 
breakfast,  was  designed  to  be  a  cheery  and  a 
sociable  mealy  Sanders  made  it  a  strict  rule 
to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the  corre- 
spondence until  after  breakfast  was  finished. 
For  when  three  people  say  "  E,xcuse  me  !  " 
in  unison,  and  read  letters  with  one  hand, 
and  grope  blindly  for  their  cup  handles  with 
the  other,  the  fourth  of  the  party,  who  is  not 
so  favoured  with  private  correspondence,  is 
apt  to  feel  a  little  out  of  it,  unless  he  takes 
refuge  in  long  official  documents  which 
address  him  as  "  Sir,"  and  begin  fulsomely 
enough  with  the  altogether  untrue  statement 
that  they  '*have  the  honour"  to  address 
him  at  all. 

Sanders  had  few  letters  from  the  home- 
land. He  had  friends  who  loved  the  shy, 
taciturn  man,  but  he  did  not  encourage  them 
to  write.  Letter-writing  worried  him,  and, 
besides,  his  friendship  was  of  that  kind  which 
did  not  require  a  stimulation. 

On  a  morning  in  October  the  mail  was 
rather  a  heavy  one.  The  activities  of  the 
enemy  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
somewhat  irregular  arrivals  of  mails,  and 
when  Sanders  distributed  the  letters,  he 
found  he  had  mor^  than  twice  the  ordinary 
number  to  sort.  In  fact,  three  weeks'  mails 
had  arrived  by  this  packet. 

Breakfast  being  over,  he  proceeded  to  his 
work.  Hamilton  had  the  two  letters  which 
usually  came  to  him — one  from  a  friend  in 
France,  and  one  from  a  mysterious  person 
whom  the  young  captain  of  Houssas  seldom 
mentioned,  but  who  was  occasionally  referred 
to  by  Patricia  Hamilton  in  such  general 
terms  as  "  Is  Vera  well  ?  "  or  "  Is  Vera  still 
in  Scotland  ? "  Sanders  never  asked  any 
questions,  and  Hamilton  never  advanced 
explanations.  Only  Bones,  who  made  a 
practice  of  dashing  madly  along  all  the  paths 
which  the  angels  had  marked  verboten, 
would  occasionally  offer  a  bland  inquiry 
after  "jolly  old  Vera,"  an  inquiry  which  was 
met  by  a  stony  and  solemn  stare  which 
would  have  disconcerted  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred  and  reduced  them  to  a- 
pulp.  Bones  was  the  hundredth,  and  would 
shrug  his  shoulders,  raise  his  eyebrows,  and 
address  himself  to  his  own  correspondence, 
or,  what  was  worse,  would  offer  an  apology 
in  a  set  little  speech. 

Patricia's  share  of  the  letters  was  a  heavy 
one,  but  Bones  invariably  monopolised  fifty 
per   cent,  of  all    the  mail    matter  which 
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arrived.  There  were  books  and  pamphlets 
and  circulars  on  "How  to  improve  jour 
memory,"  and  "  How  I  make  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  on  a  five-dollar  outlay" — 
Bones  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  thc; 
advertisement  pages  of  magazines — and 
generous  offers  of  encyclopaedias,  which  are 
yours  for  the  prepayment  of  a  ridiculously 
inadequate  sum,  and  thereafter  of  regular 
instalments  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  dozen 
letters  which  he  never  read  in  public,  but 
which  he  put  into  his  breast  pocket  and 
carried  away  with  him  to  the  secret  places 
of  his  hut. 

It  was  estimated  that  Bones  spent  not  less 
than  half  his  military  income  upon  postage 
stamps  and  courses  of  training.  They  had 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  him,  and  either 
the  prospectuses  or  the  courses  themselves 
arrived  with  every  mail.  He  had  learnt 
law  in  twelve  lessons.  He  had  become  an 
aviator  by  correspondence,  and  an  electrical 
engineer  in  twenty-four  lessons.  There  were 
very  few  courses  which  Bones  could  not 
master,  and  about  his' hut  were  the  framed 
certificates  of  innumerable  correspondence 
colleges,  testifying  alike  to  his  versatility  and 
his  unconquerable  optimism.  He  made  two 
little  heaps  on  the  table,  the  one  of  his 
private  letters,  the  other  of  prospectuses  and 
text-books,  and  Hamilton,  who  noted  out.  of 
the  tail  of  his  eye  a  certain  familiar  mauve 
envelope,  launched  an  innocent  inquiry. 

"  Everybody  at  home  all  right,  Bones  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  dear  old  officer,"  said  Bones 
cheerfully,  "everybody  is  in  the  pink." 

"  And  in  the  mauve  ?  "  demanded  Hamilton 
archly. 

Bones  blushed,  picked  up  the  letter,  and 
hurriedly  placed  it  in  his  uniform  pocket. 

"  Between  gentlemen,  sir,"  he  said  a  little 
stiffly,  "such  inquiries  are  rather  unusual. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  dear  old  sir,  to  reprove 
you  or  to  suggest  that  your  jolly  old 
manners " 

"  Don't  be  peevish.  Bones,"  said  Hamilton, 
possibly  with  the  memory  of  certain  references 
to  the  mysterious  Yera,  ^'^and  don't  be  a 
humbug.  He  has  half  a  dozen  letters  a 
week  " — he  turned  to  his  sister — "  each  from 
a  different  girl.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
young  Lothario  Bones  is  getting  more  than 
his  share." 

Bones  giggled,  became  instantly  self- 
conscious,  and  smirked  from  the  girl  to 
Sanders. 

"  Who  is  she,  Bones  ? "  asked  Patricia. 
"  I  B-]f^o  havei  rp'pti  thnsp  manve  eni'Alopes." 


Bones  cleared  his  throat. 

"The  fact  is,  dear  old  Miss  Hamilton," 
he  said,  "  I  have  a  sort  of  aunt." 

"Now,  Bones,"  warned  Pat,  raising'' her 
finger,  "you  know  that  isn't  true.  You've 
told  me  about  everybody^  your  mother,  your 
auntie — the  one  with  the  funny  voice — I 
know  all  the  girls  you  write  to — Grace 
Middock,  Ethel  Baymore" — she  ticked  them 
off  on  her  fingers — "  Queenie,  Mildred,  Agnes, 
that  Stallington  girl " 

"  Ida,"  suggested  Bones  complacently. 

"Ida,  Gwennie,  Madge,  Irene — that's  the 
lot,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Billie  Caslon,  Mary  March,  Madge 
Broadward,  and  Oissie  Fairfax,"  said  Bones 
rapidly,  "Gertie  Boyd,  Phyllis  Martinr 
bourne " 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Hamilton,  rising,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  he  regarded  Bones 
with  admiration  and  respect. 

"Anyway,  I  don't  know  Miss  Mauve," 
said  Patricia. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Bones,  gulping  down  his 
coffee,  "live  an'  learn,  dear  old  miss." 

Bones  did  not  immediately  open  his,  letter. 
It  pleased  him  to  carry  it  about  with  him 
until  he  attained  to  a  fitting  condition  of 
mind. 

That  afternoon  he  secured  the  necessary 
atmosphere.  He  sat  in  a  deep  cane  chair  on 
the  shady  side  of  his  hut.  He  held  in  his 
hand,  the  fierceness  of  his  grip  testifying  to 
.  the  art  of  the  writer,  a  pleasant  volume 
entitled  "  Saul  Sure  of  the  Secret  Service." 

Bones  was  blessed  with  an  imagination 
of  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  type. 

Ever  and  anon  he  would  lower  the  book 
to  his  lap,  and,  squinting  across  the  crater  of 
the  huge  pipe  which  he  affected  in  moments 
of  intensive  brain  culture,  would  riot  in  a 
visionary  world,  where  mysterious  men  met 
in  unlikely  places,  and  slipped  into  one 
another's  hands  documents  which  caused  or 
averted  terrible  wars.  Sometimes  they  wore 
masks,  and  occasionally  they  were  the  butler 
who  stood  behind  the  chair  of  the  foreign 
spy,  and  saying  "  Hock  or  Burgundy,  sir  ?  " 
leant  over  and  snapped  bright  steel  handcuffs 
on  the  miscreant's  wrists. 

Across  the  straggling  smoke — he  had 
never  mastered  the  art  of  lighting  his  pipe 
so  that  it  "  drew  "  evenly — he  conjured  to 
his  vision  midnight  meetings  in  churchyards, 
distressed  damsels  falsely  accused,  who  in 
the  end  owed  their  lives  to  the  handsome 
young  Secret  Service  man— ^f or  Bones  was 
never  a  common  detective. 

Now  and   ajrain    Rnri<^s  would    put  down 
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his  book  and  extract  Eomance  from  his 
pocket — Romance  written  in  a  sprawling 
hand  on  mauve  paper  faintly  scented  with 
roses. 

There  was  thi^.  point  in  common  between 
Valentine  Decarron  and  Lieutenant  Augustus 
Tibbetts — that  both  wrote  a  vile  hand,  and 
were  superior  to  certain  rules  of  orthography, 
a  fact  which  had  caused  Bones  considerable 
misgiving. 

There  were  horrid  moments  of  doubt  and 
of  self-reprolich — moments  when  v  he  "  took 
his  pen  in  his  hand  "  to  break  off  this  queer 
friendship.  And  yet  there  was  a  certain 
clean  charm  about  the  correspondence,  a 
freshness  of  view  which  went  beyond  the 
independence  implied  in  the  original  spelling, 
that  attracted  him,  even  as  the  dogmatism 
in  the  letters  irritated  him. 

He  laid  his  book  down  for  the  twentieth 
time  and  took  out  the  letter. 

"  Sweet  little  child  of  Nature ! "  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  opened  it.  It  was  dated  six 
weeks  before. 

"Dear  Friend  (it  ran), 

"  I  simply  can't  bear  to"  think  of  you — 
too  vivid — too  depressing— alone  under  the 
stars,  exposed  to  the  elements  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  I'm  just  going  to  give 
you  a  surprise "^ 

Bones  smiled. 

"  Aunty  thinks  I'm'mad,  but  I've  always 
wanted  to  do  it,  and  I'm  just  going  to  !!!! " 

"  Impulsive  child  !  "  murmured  Bones 
indulgently,  as  he  turned  the  page. 

"  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  be 
on  my  way  out  to  you " 

Bones  stopped  smiling. 

"  I  am  writing  this  to  catch  the  fast  mail. 
I  am  leaving  Tilbury  to-morrow." 

A  tiny  bird,  brilliantly  blue,  ahghted 
almost  at  Bones's  feet  and  dropped  his  head 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  eyeing 
Bones  with  some  uncertainty,  as  if  he 
mightn't  be  a  worm,  after  all. 

"  '  I  am  leaving  Tilbury  to-morrow,'  "  read 
Bones  slowly. 

"  Tchwitt !  Chee  !  "  piped  the  little  bird. 

"  Yes,  sing,  you  little  blighter  ! "  said 
Bones  bitterly.  "There's  a  fat  lot  to  sing 
about!" 

He  read  the  letter  again,  then  rose 
unsteadily. 

"  Hello,  Bones— ill  ? " 


Hamilton  came  dowm  the  steps  of  the 
verandah  to  meet  his  subordinate,  and  his 
tone  betrayed  concern. 

Bones  shook  his  head,  staggered  to  a  seat 
and  collapsed  into  it,  an  inert  heap. 

They  gave  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  bad  news  ?  " 

Bones  nodded  his  head. 

"  Nobody— ill  ? " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  Out  with  it,  Bones !"  demanded  Hamilton 
sternly.     "  Chuck  it  off  you  !  " 

Bones  swallowed,  waggled  his  head,  looked 
pathetically  from  Sanders  to  Patricia,  from 
Patricia  to  her  brother,  clasped  his  brow,  and 
groaned. 

"  Dear  oF  friends,"  he  began,  "  in  this 
jolly  old  world  a  feller  does  perfectly  dis- 
graceful, naughty  things  without  thinkin' 
what  a  low-down  rascally  wicked  old  officer 
he  is.  Everybody  does  'em — Ham's  done 
'em " 

"  If  it  makes  your  confession  any  easier  to 
bring  false  accusations  against  me,  go  ahead," 
said  Hamilton.  "  Now,  what  is  it.  Bones  ? 
Own  up  ! " 

"  Of  course,  it  was  conduct  unbecomin' 
to  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  continued 
Bones  incoherently.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
resign  my  commission,  on  the  threshold  of 
my  career" — he  gulped — "but,  dear  old  Ham, 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  playin'  fast 
an'  loose  with  the  tender  affections  of  the 
workin'  classes " 

"  A  breach  of  promise  !  "  yelled  Hamilton. 
"  Oh,  Bones,  you  gay  dog  !  " 

Bones  raised  a  feeble-hand  in  protest. 

"  No,  sir,  no,  sir — lonely  officer." 

Hamilton  stared. 

"No  harm  meant,  dear  old  sir,"  Bones 
went  on  rapidly.     "  Did  it  for  a  lark." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Bones,"  said 
Patricia,  in  shocked  tones,  "  that  you  inserted 
an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  describing 
yourself  as  a  lonely  officer  and  asking  nice 
girls  to  write  to  you  ?  " 

Bones  hung  his  head. 

Pat  smiled. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  so  very  dreadful,  after  all — 
unless  you  made  love  to  them." 

The  young  man  handed  the  letter  to  the 
girl. 

"  Read  it,"  he  quavered ;  "there's  nothing 
private  in  it." 

Patricia  Hamilton  read  and  gasped. 

"  She's  coming  out  to  you — here  !  " 

Only  Hamilton  retained  his  presence  of 
mind  when  the  bombshell  burst. 

He  called    thp-  honsft  orderly,  thmig-h  be 


*'  A  minute  later  Bones  was  hauled  on  board.' 
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knew  that  the  visitor  could  not  arrive  until 
the  next  day. 

"0  Abiboo,"  he  said,  "lay  another  plate 
on  the  table  and  put  another  chair." 


There  was  a  family  conference  held  after 
lunch. 

"  It's  a  very  nice  address,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  I  know  Eiverwood  House." 

"  She's  probably  a  lady's-maid  !  "  groaned 
the  young  man.    "  Oh,  lor,  oh,  lor  !  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  demanded 
Hamilton. 

"  Look  at  the  writin,'  dear  old  sir,  look  at 
the  spellin'— she  spells  '  simply '  without  an 
*  e;  " 

"  That,  I  admit,  is  eccentric,"  nodded 
Hamilton,  unmoved,  "  and  there's  only  one 
'  p '  in  '  depressing  '  ;  but,  after  all,  spelling 
isn't  everything,  Bones.  The  question  is — 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

Sanders — who  knows  what  chuckling  joy 
was  hidden  behind  the  set  mask  of  concern  ? — 
had  been  a  silent  listener,  and  now,  when 
with  one  accord  all  faces  were  turned  to  him 
for  a  solution,  he  spoke. 

"  Obviously  she  must  not  find  Bones  living 
in  the  lap  of  luxury.  We  can't  disillusion 
the  poor  girl  so  rudely.  Bones  will  leave 
to-night  for  the  Lower  Isisi.  There  the 
conditions  fulfil  all  requirements.  If  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  lady  by  persuasion,  we 
can  send  her  along  to  find  him." 

"It  seems  fair,"  said  Bones,  brightening 
up.  "Shall  I  take  the  Zaire  or  the  Wiggle, 
sir  ? " 

"You  will  go  by  canoe,"  said  Sanders. 
"  You  will  have  four  paddlers,  and  will  take 
a  rifle,  ammunition,  some  canned  beef,  and  a 
waterproof  sheet.  The  ;  rainy  season  has 
already  started,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that,  if 
the  lady  does  insist  upon  going  up  country, 
she  will  find  you  in  a  condition  which 
justifies  her  worst  fears." 

"  Good  lor,'  sir,  can't  I  take  a  tent  1  " 

" '  Alone  under  the  stars,  exposed  to  the 
elements  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,' "  quoted 
Hamilton. 

It  was  a  very  sad  young  man  who  paddled 
away  at  dawn  next  morning.  A  thin  drizzle 
of  rain  was  falling,  the  dawn  wind  blew  in 
chilly,  thoughtful  gusts,  as  though  the 
directing  force  were  waiting  for  favourable 
opportunities  when  rubber  coats  gaped  at 
the  neck,  the  river  was  choppy,  and  Bones 
managed  to  get  one  boat  full  of  water  before 
he  eventually  stepped  into  the  canoe.  It 
was  the  oldest  dug-out  on  the  station,  and 


Hamilton,  who  had  chosen  the  paddlers  with 
great  care,  had  selected  representatives  below 
the  average  of  decrepitude. 

Even  the  luxury  of  his  servant  and  body- 
guard, the  English-speaking  Ali,  was  denied 
him,  and  that  stout  man  sat  shivering  on  the 
quay,  wrapped  in  an  Army  blanket  and  his 
native  profundity. 

"Good  luck.  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  at 
parting.  "  Shoot  a  brace  of  tigers  for  me — 
I'm  making  a  collection." 

Bones  had  not  the  spirit  to  frame  an 
adequate  reply. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
supplementary  mail  stood  in  from  the  sea 
and  hoisted  the  signal  "  Send  surf  boat." 

Sanders,  Hamilton,  and  Patricia  waited 
on  the  beach  for  the  visitor. 

"  I  do  hope  she  isn't  too  awful,"  said  the 
girl.  "  I  expect  a  pert  Uttle  Cockney,  wearing 
one  of  Bones's  uniform  buttons  made"  into  a 
hatpin." 

"  I  don't  think  you  nee ""  worry,"  smiled 
Sanders ;  "  a  lady's-maid  isn't  so  well  off 
that  she  can  indulge  in  an  expensive  whim 
of  this  character.  It  is  more  likely  that  she 
is  a  determined  spinster  of  uncertain  age, 
with  a  parrot  and  a  Persian  cat  that  has 
taken  prizes  at  all  the  local  shows." 

"  That's  curious,"  mused  Hamilton^  "  I 
think  you  will  find  she  is  rather  a  stout 
widow,  with  a  cameo  brooch  containing  a 
photograph  of  the  late  lamented." 

The  surf  boat  came  dancing  landward, 
switching  over  the  glassy  rollers,  and  finally 
beached  in  a  white  froth  of  tumbling  water. 
One  of  the  rowers  lifted  out  a  girl  and 
deposited  her  upon  the  sands — a  trim,  neat 
figure  of  a  girl  in  white. 

"  Bones's  luck  !  "  murmured  Hamilton. 
"  She's  as  pretty  as  a  picture  ! " 

"  And  a  lady,  I  think,"  said  Patricia. 

Sanders  had  walked  down  to  meet  the  girl. 
She  met  him  with  a  little  nod  and  a  quick 
smile.         ~ 

"  You're  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders,  aren't 
you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"That  is  my  name."  He  took  the 
proffered  hand. 

"  I'm  Miss.  Decarron,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  probably  heard  of  my  coming." 

Sanders  introduced  his  party,  and  the 
two  girls  having  discovered  one  another  in 
an  exchange  of  glances,  they  moved  up  the 
beach  to  the  Eesidency. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  think  I'm  awfully  uncon- 
ventional," said  Valentine,  and  stopped  to 
laugh.  "Forgive  me — I'm  thinking  of  my 
aunt !     I've  been  doing  things  I  wanted  to 
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do  for  so  long',  and  I  didn'fc  quite  realise  how 
terribly  shocking  my  behaviour  was  until 
I  was  at  sea.  Mr.  Tibbetts  is  not  here,  of 
course  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  knew  all  about  her,  and  equally  that 
Bones  would  not  be  finding  a  resting-place 
in  such  pleasant  surroundings. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  Bones  is  up 
country." 

"  Bones  ?  " 

"  We  call  him  Bones,"  explained  Hamilton 
quickly,  "because — er — it's — er — short  for 
Tibbetts." 

She  looked  round  at  the  neat  Residency 
gardens,  the  big  white  house  with  its  cool, 
purple,  shadowed  stoep. 

"  No,  he  wouldn't  be  here,"  she  said  again. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl — Hamilton 
forgave  the  implied  reproach  for  that.  She 
had  a  bubbling  sense  of  humour — Patricia 
forgave  her  more  readily  for  that.  As  for 
Sanders,  very  little  offended  him,  and  he 
was  fond  of  clean-looking  white  people  who 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  spoke 
their  thoughts. 

*'  You  see,"  she  explained  at  tiffin,  "  I 
felt  it  was  a  great  adventure — dropping 
from  the  blue  upon  someone  I  had  been  in 
correspondence  with — a  lonely  officer  on  the 
outposts  of  things.  I  felt  I  was  doing 
my  bit." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sanders.  "  It's  a  thousand 
pities  you've  missed  him.  I  suppose  you 
will  go  on  by  the  next  steamer  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him. 

"  If  I  see  Mr.  Tibbetts  before  the  next 

steamer  sails,  I  may  go  on,"  she  said,  "but 

Oh,  I  forgot !  " 

She  opened  the  little  moire  bag  she 
carried,  and  produced  a  long  blue  envelope 
which  she  had  folded  into  four.  An  official 
envelope  which  has  been  folded  and  rolled 
and  creased,  to  reduce  its  dimensions  to 
the  capacity  of  a  lady's  bag,  is  an  un- 
imposing  exhibit.  It  w^as  addressed  to 
Sanders,  and  the  Commissioner  extracted  a 
single  sheet  of  white  paper  which  commended 
Miss  Valentine  Decarron  to  the  care  and 
guidance  of '  Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders, 
C.M.G. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  ?  "  asked 
the  Commissioner. 

"  I  want  to  go  up  country  to  visit 
Mr.  Bones  —  Tibbetts,"  she  corrected, 
*'  because Do  you  mind  if  I  am  frank?  " 

"  Go  ahead,"  encouraged  Sanders. 

"  You  don't  see  things  as  we  see  them, 
Mr.  Sanders — you    are    too    near  and   too 


intimate  with  the  conditions.  You  don't 
realise  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
even  this  life,  where  you  have  comfortable 
surroundings,  and  the  life  a  lonely  man  lives 
in  the — the " 

"  Forest  ?  "  suggested  the  Commissioner. 

"Think  of  it — you  must  know  what  it 
is — in  all  sorts  of  peril  by  day  and  night, 
surrounded  by  savage  tribes  and  wild  beasts, 
eating  your  heart  out  for  want  of  com- 
panionship !  I  suppose  he  comes  down  here 
sometimes  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Sanders  gravely. 

"  How  the  poor  fellow  must  revel  in  the 
change !  "  she  said,  with  tjears  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
want  to  bring  a  httle  joy  into  his  life. 
I  know  it's  awfully  impertinent  of  me  to 
tell  you  all  this,  but  I'm  not  censuring 
anybody — I  reahse  that  officers  must  do  this 
work.  I  am  only  justifying  myself  and  my 
rudeness." 

Sanders  patted  her  hand.  (Patricia 
Hamilton  at  this  point  looked  through  the 
window  without  any  expression  whatever.) 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "a  kind 
heart  carries  its  own  justification.  To- 
morrow we'll  go  in  search  of  Bones  and 
rescue  him  from  his  deadly  peril." 

"  You're  laughing  at  me  ! "  pouted  the 
girl. 

"  Only  nicely  so,"  said  Sanders. 

"  We  shall  overtake  Bones  on  the  river," 
he  explained  later,  when  the  girl  had  gone  to 
her  room.  "  He  ought  to  be  looking  unkempt 
enough  by  now  even  to  fulfil  her  worst 
expectations." 

"  Bones  is  rather  a  nuisance,"  said  Patricia 
Hamilton  coldly.  "She's  much  too  nice  a 
girl  to  be  fooled.  Don't  you  think  she's 
very  pretty  ?  " 

Sanders's  unaffected  surprise  was  very 
cheering. 

"  Pretty  ?  I  suppose  she  is,"  he  agreed  ; 
"  she's  quite  a  pleasant  young  lady." 

"  But  isn't  she  pretty  ?  "  insisted  Pat. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  she  is  ;  but  I  have  a 
standard — Heaven  knows  how  I  found  it  !  " 
he  smiled.  "  I  like  a  girl  to  be  tall  and  fair, 
I  like  eyes  that  are  a  darker  grey,  and  that 
smile  readily,  and " 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  exacting,  Mr.  Sanders," 
she  laughed. 

"  Is  this  room  hot  ?  "  asked  Sanders,  when 
she  had  swept  out.  "  I  thought  your  sister 
was  looking  rather  flushed." 

"  'Blushed '  is  the  word,  sir,"  said  Hamilton 
dryly.  "  You  see,  you  described  her  rather 
faithfully." 

It  was,  for  Hamilton,  a  day  of  gasps,  but 
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also  a  day  of  preparation,  for  the  trip  np 
river  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic. 
There  were  fowls  to  be  roasted,  blancmanges 
to  be  made  and  cooled,  savoury  dishes  to  be 
prepared.  Never  had  the  Zaire  slipped  from 
her  mooring-ropes  and  faced  the  river 
currents  with  so  gay  a  party  on  board.  She 
left  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  she  tied  up 
at  dusk. 

News  of  Bones  was  scanty.  They  had 
found  his  camping-place  of  the  previous 
night,  but  by  the  time  they  had  reached  this 
spot,  the  day  w^as  well  advanced,  for  the  heavy 
rains  up  country  had  swollen  the  river,  and 
the  little  Zaire,  breasting  the  mid-current, 
went  very  little  faster  than  Bones's  canoe  had 
gone  through  the  slack  water  under  the 
river's  banks. 

So  that  the  dinner-party  was  rather 
subdued,  although  one  at  least  of  that  party 
had  never  expected  to  reach  her  objective 
on  the  first  day,  and  was  content  with  the 
fascinating  novelty  of  her  surroundings. 

She  shared  the  best  cabin  with  Patricia 
Hamilton,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
girls  should  not  be  called  until  after  a  start 
had  been  made  in  the  morning.  Patricia 
woke  expecting  to  hear  the  thresh  of  the 
paddle-wheel,  but  there  was  no  sound  save 
an  occasional  footfall  on  the  deck  outside. 
She  looked  at  her  watch  ;  it  was  eight  o'clock. 
She  rose  from  the  settee  and  dressed  quickly, 
and  the  girl  who  occupied  the  bed  turned. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Perhaps  they  haven't 
been  able  to  get  up  steam.  You  see,  the 
fuel  is  all  wood,-  and  sometimes  they  have  a 
difficulty  to  get  the  right  amount  of  heat. 
I  W'ill  come  back  and  tell  you." 

She  found  her  brother  and  Sanders  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  native,  and  by 
the  seriousness  of  their  faces  she  guessed 
that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  had 
happened. 

"  It's  the  quaintest  development,"  said 
Hamilton.     "  Come  here." 

He  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and 
pointed  across  the  water.  The  big  river  is 
a  mile  broad  at  this  point.  Usually  the' 
banks  are  fringed  with  tall  grass,  and  behind 
this  is  a  jungle  of  undergrowth  and  bush 
which  hides  w^hatever  features  the  country 
holds.  But  here  the  grass  had  disappeared, 
and  the  brown  earth  was  clearly  visible,  and 
one  looked  across  a  park-like  plain  to  a  belt 
of  distant  trees. 

"  Take  my  glasses,"  said  Hamilton,  "and 
look  just  to  the  left  of  that  big  clump  of 
gum  trees.     Can  you  see. anything  ?  " 


"  I  can  see  some  things  moving,"  she  said, 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

"  About  a  dozen,"  said  Patricia.  "  What 
are  they  ?  " 

"  Look  closely,"  warned  Hamilton  ;  "  you 
will  see,  not  a  dozen,  but  two  or  three 
hundred." 

■'*  Why,"  said  the  girl  excitedly,  "  they  are 
elephants  !  I  have  never  seen  them  before. 
Are  you  going  to  shoot  them  ?  " 

"It  w^ould  be  very  diffi^cult  and  very 
dangerous  to  get  up  to  them,"  he  said  ;  "  the 
ground  looks  smooth,  but  it  is  broken,  and 
we  are  to  windward.  Now  look  far  away  to 
the  left — you  will  see  one  tall  tree." 

"  I  see  it,"  she  said.  "  There  is  a  big  bird 
or  something  on  one  of  the  top  branches."- 

"That  is  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  grimly. 
"  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  elephants 
have  been  raiding  a  village  and  trampling 
down  the  gardens,  so  that,  when  Bones 
arrived  providentially  on  the  scene,  the 
villagers  hailed  him,  and  Bones  went  ashore 
with  one  express  rifle  and  no  carriers  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  took  on  the  herd.  From 
what  w^e  learn  they  chased  him  for  about 
five  miles,  until  he  found  a  tree  they  couldn't 
uproot." 

"  AVhy  didn't  he  go  into  the  forest  ? " 
asked  the  girl.  "  Couldn't  he  have  got  away  ? 
These  forests  are  dreadfully  thick." 

"  The  forests,"  said  Hamilton  cheerfully, 
"  are  filled  with  little  fellows  about  so  high, 
W'hom  we  have  never  quite  tamed.  They 
use  a  blowpipe  and  a  poisoned  dart.  They  are 
not  true  pygmies,  but  they  are  true  enough 
for  Bones's  purpose." 

"Poor  Bones!"  said  the  girl  sympa- 
thetically. "He  is  having  a  rough  time, 
after  all." 

"You  had  better  get  some  breakfast,  and 
wake  Miss  Decarron,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  we 
shall  clear  for  action  in  ten  minutes." 

Yalentine  came  on  deck  and  heard  the 
story,  w^hich  w^as  told  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  Bones,  and  left  her  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  chased  the  herd,  and 
gone  up  the  tree  to  observe  their  retreat, 
and  that  whilst  in  that  unhappy  position  he 
w^as  surprised  by  large  reinforcements. 

She  went  very  white. 

"  How  dreadful !  "  she  said.  "  Can't  you 
send  somebody  to  shoot  them  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  elephants  w^ould  send  them 
back,"  said  Sanders  gently.  "  You  see,  these 
are  not  tame  elephants.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  shqjl  'em,  and 
give  Bones  a  chance  of  getting  away." 

For   the   next  quarter   of  an  hour   Miss 
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Valenbirie  Decarron  witnessed  a  curious 
combat  (she  in  her  mind  had  already 
decided  that  this  was  an  everyday  incident 
in  bush  life).  The  guns  crashed  incessantly, 
the  deck  was  a  Htter  of  empty  shell  cases, 
and  the  plain  above  the  herd  was  white 
with  puffs  of  bursting  shrapnel. 

'*  They  are  moving,"  said  Hamilton,  whose 
eyes  were  glued  to  his  glasses  ;  "  they  are 
going  off  to  the  right."  He  turned  his 
prismatics  upon  the  tree.  "  Bones  is  down. 
If  they  don't  wind  him,  and  we  can  keep 
their  young  minds  occupied^  we  can  get 
him  away.     Carry  on,  Ahmet !  " 

The  guns  pounded  furiously.  The  grey 
mass  of  the  big  brutes  moved  very  deliberately 
to  the  north,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Bones.  Then  suddenly  the  orderly  moving 
herd  broke. 

"  They  have  smelt  him,"  said  Hamilton. 
"  Shorten  your  range,  Ahmet  1 " 

More  furious  became  the  fire  of  the  little 
Hotchkiss  gun  ;  but  though  shrapnel  was  now 
bursting  between  them  and  their  prey,  a 
group  of  a  dozen  bulls  were  trotting  furiously 
across  the  ground,  their  trunks  swaying,  their 
trumpets  of  rage  sounding  above  the  din  of 
the  guns.     Nearer  and  nearer,  they  came. 

"  He  is  coming  along  the  little  river  bed," 
said  Hamilton.     "  There  he  is  !  " 

The  foremost  elephant,  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  his  fellows,  was  gaining  upon  the  flying 
figure.  It  seemed  that  Bones  and  the 
elephant  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank 
together.  Then  Bones  leapt,  and  the  swinging 
trunk  of  the  big  beast  missed  him  by  inches. 
Straight  into  the  river  he  dived. 

"  Get  away  that  canoe  ! "  yelled  Sanders, 
and  paddlers  tumbled  into  the  dug-out,  which 
was  roped  by  the  side  of  the  Zaire, 


"All  right  now !  "said  Hamilton  soothingly. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  frightened 
girl  by  his  side. 

"  Oh,  that,"  said  Hamilton,  wdth  a  smile, 
"  is  just  the  current,  the " 

By  his  side  w^as  a  stand  of  rifles.  He 
snatched  up  one  and  rammed  home  a 
cartridge,  brought  it  to  his  shoulder  and 
fired,  for  abreast  of  Bones  was  an  unmistakable 
ripple  of  water. 

"  A  croc  !  "  shoirted  Hamilton. 

The  canoe  was  now  in  midstream,  the 
paddlers  working  furiously. 

The  girl  saw  the  bulging  forehead  of  the 
crocodile  as  it  came  up,  and  hid  her  face  on 
Patricia's  breast. 

"  Got  him  !  "  said  Sanders. 

An  explosive  bullet  hit  the  -head  of  the 

freat  reptile,  exploded  with  a  blue  flash,  and 
e  sank  with  a  mighty  churning  of  waters. 

A  minute  later  Bones  was  hauled  on  board. 
He  had  lost  a  boot,  one  of  the  legs  of  his 
trousers  had  been  torn  off  to  the  knee.  He 
had  thrown  away  his  coat,  and  his  shirt  w'as 
in  tatters  and  black  with  mud.  A  lank  lock 
of  hair  reached  half-way  down  his  nose,  and 
Valentine  Decarron  eyed  him  with  awe  and 
wonder. 

"  This,"  introduced  Hamilton  gravely, 
"  is  your  lonely  officer,  Mr.  Tibbetts." 

She  put  out  ^her  hand  and  took  his  damp 
paw. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  breathed. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  said  Bones  cheerily — 
it  took  a  lot  to  upset  Bones.  "  Hope  you 
weren't  alarmed.  Little  things  like  this  are 
all  part  of  the  jolly  old  day's  work." 

"  Every  day  ?  "  she  asked,  open-mouthed 
in  surprise. 

"  Every  day  except  Saturday,"  said  Bones. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  ivill  a/ppear  in  the  next  number. 
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OWHERE  ill  all  the 
fat  acres  of  Norfolk 
is  there  a  more^ 
beloved  Squire 
than  old  Simon 
Partridge,  of  Oat- 
acre  Hall.  For 
years  the  old 
gentleman  had 
struggled  against 
hard  times.  Every 
cottage  or  shed  he  and  his  family  had  owned 
for  three  centuries,  including  even  the  manor 
house  and  the  superb  collection  of  family 
portraits  on  its  walls,  had  been  hypothecated 
to  Sir  Berkeley  Axminster. 

It  was  known  among  the  villagers  that 
the  Squire  even  let  his  own  table  be  sparely 
provided  so  that  he  might  keep  up  his 
charities  to  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged  of  his 
people.  The  village  of  Oatacre  is  as  beautiful 
an  example  of  the  old  system  of  rural  life, 
when  the  Squire  loved  and  succoured  his 
people  in  a  patriarchal  community,  as  can  be 
found  in  these  days  of  stockbroking  land-, 
owners  and  City  occupants  of  halls  and 
manor  houses,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
villagers,  resent  their  degradation  as  heartily 
as  do  the  tenants  of  the  parvenus'  estates. 

Simon  Partridge  was  never  hard  on  a  man 
for  killing  a  rabbit  or  two,  or  a  wood  pigeon, 
provided  that  his  game  was  not  disturbed. 
Consequently  the  labourers  told  his  keepers 
when  they  found  a  partridge  or  pheasant 
nest,  instead  of  trampling  on  the  eggs,  as 
w^as  their  wont  when  Sir  Berkeley  had  the 
shooting  rights. 

Alas,  for  some  years  even  the  rabbits 
had  become  Sir  Berkeley's  property,  and, 
while  the  law  of  the  land  allows  certain 
rights  to  tenants  in  the  matter  of  ground 
game.  Sir  Berkeley  knew  well  enough  how 
to  drive   his  motor    through    the  Act  of 
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Parliament.  If  a  tenant  took  advantage  of 
the  Ground  Game  Act,  Sir  BerkeTey  found 
some  reason  other  than  the  true  one  for 
getting  rid  of  him.  He  did  not  hke  the 
way  he  parted  his  hair ;  he  considered  him 
an  insolent,  ill-mannered  brute.  And  one 
must  admit  that  the  villagers,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  kindly  rule  of  Simon  Partridge, 
did  not  exhibit  much  civility  to  the  baronet, 
whose  grandmother  they  remembered  as  a 
washerwoman,  and  whose  grandfather  had 
made  a  fortune*  out  of  a  shuttle. 

One  of  old  Simon's  greatest  griefs  was 
that  he  could  no  longer  protect  his  people 
from  the  parvenu.  He  was  now  entirely 
thrall  to  the  millionaire,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  manor  house  on 
sufPerance.  For  some  time  the  interest  on 
his  mortgages  had  always  been  overdue  more 
than  six  months,  and  now  foreclosure  was 
certain.  Process  had  been  issued,  and  the 
old  gentleman  saw  no  future  ahead  of  him 
but  exile  fro'm  the  estate  which  the  Part- 
ridges had  governed  so  kindly  and  so  well 
for  centuries. 

Things  w^ere  at  this  stage  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1916.  The  Squire  was  on  his 
last  legs,  and  all  the  village  suffered  with 
him. 

For  three  days  the  weather  had  been  so 
bad  that  work  on  the  land  was  impossible, 
and  farm  labourers  are  only  paid  for  the 
hours  they  put  in  on  the  land,  not  weekly  or 
by  any  regular  system  of  wage. 

On  the  night  of  a  November  day,  which 
was  th^  third  of  "  downfall,"  Jim  Pope  and 
Sam  Corner  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  "The  Otter 
and  Eel."  Jim  was  a  tall,  lean,  wiry  man, 
with  grey  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  face 
crinkled  up  into  brown  ridges  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  He  and  his  companion  Sam 
were  well  over  military  age,  and  their  wages 
had  risen  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
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skilled  labour ;  but  they  had  not  risen  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living, 
and  three  days'  "  holiday  "  meant  somethiDg 
very  like  starvation  to  the  men  and  their 
wives.  Fortunately  for  them  both,  they  had 
no  young  children.  Their  sons  were  in  the 
Army,  their  daughters  at  work  ;  but  they 
both  had  wives  who  could  speak  up  for 
themselves,  and  urge  their  men  to  do 
"  some'at "  to  procure  something  to  put  in 
the  pot. 

"  I  don't  half  like  a-poachin'  the  old 
Squire's  rarbuts,"  said  Jim.  "  He  niver 
minded  a  shot  rarbut  or  tew,  and  was  allust 
open-handed,    'feut  the  missus,  she  say " 

"  They  hain't  Squire's  rarbuts  no  longer," 
said  Sam.  "  That  there  old  Ax-my-foot  own 
the  lot  on  'em,  and  they  do  say  as  the  Squire 
'ud  be  only  too  playsed  to  have  one  or  tew 
in  his  own  pot  nowadays.  We  shan't  be 
adoin'  him  no  onfairness,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  thrusting  the  tin  boot- 
shaped  receptacle  into  which  he  had  poured 
his  beer  deep  into  the  glowing  fire  of  coke 
and  coal,  "  the  sky  ha'  cleared,  and  the  moon 
will  be  nigh  at  the  full  and  high  up  come 
'leven  o'clock  time.  Did  ye  ax  young 
Gilbert  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Sam.  "He's  ready  and  all. 
He'll  come  willin'  and  welcome.  We  shall 
want  his  lined  ferret  if  we  try  the  sandpit 
agin  the  old  well.  From  what  I  see  o'  the 
feetin's  there,  there's  a  sight  o'  rarbuts." 

To  the  uninitiated  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
ferreting  by  night,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  the  method  follow^ed  by  its  practi- 
tioners. 

A  number  of  doe  ferrets,  usually  whitey- 
yellowish  creatures,  are  taken.  These  are  all 
"  coped."  The  fashion  of  coping  has  changed 
of  late  years,  but  in  such  out-of-the-way 
places  as  Oatacre,  in  marshland,  the  old 
system  of.^  sewing  the  lips  of  the  ferrets 
together  with  needle  and  thread  is  still 
followed.  A  more  modern  way  is  to  pass 
a  piece  of  tape  through  the  jaws,  bring  it 
round  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  round  over 
the  upper  jaw  across  the  snout,  where  it  is 
tied,  effectually  muzzling  the  ferret.  A  still 
more  modern  and  hujnane  method  is  to  use 
real  leathern  muzzles  ;  but  this  only  obtains 
with  those  who  have  money  to  burn. 

In  addition  to  the  does,  a  buck  is  usually 
taken.  He  is  left  uncoped,  but  is  confined 
by  a  leathern  collar,  to  which  a  long  and 
stout  line  is  attached,  with  a  knot  in  it  every 
yard,  so  that  the  ferreter  who  holds  the  line 
may  judge  how  far  in  the  burrow  the  ferret 
has  penetrated  when  he  comes  to  a  stop. 


The  idea  is  that  the  coped  ferrets  may 
frighten  the  rabbits  from  their  warm  homes 
by  "  scrabbing "  at  them  with  their  sharp 
claws,  but  may  not  be  able  to  get  their  teeth 
into  them  and  be  induced  to  "  lie  up  "  for  a 
meal. 

The  unmuzzled  buck  is  used  when  the 
does  have  not  sufficed  to  drive  oat  the 
rabbits.  An  examination  of  the  claws  of 
the  ferrets  on  their  emerging  always  shows 
if  they  have  brought  aAvay  any  "pelt,"  or 
hair ;  if  so,  there  is  a  rabbit  inside.  The 
buck  is  allowed  to  get  his  teeth  well  fixed  in 
the  rabbit,  and  is  then  hauled  out  by  the 
cord,  bringing  the  rabbit  with  him,  for  he 
clings  to  his  prey  with  bulldog  tenacity.  * 

Where  the  burrows  are  in  a  hedge,  and 
there  are  many  roots  about,  the  cord  often 
gets  entangled.  Then  ensues  vituperation, 
and  finally  a  spade  is  brought  into  play,  and 
the  run  of  the  line  followed  by  the  digger 
till  both  ferret  and  rabbit  are  exposed. 

But  in  the  sandpit  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  there  were  no  roots,  and  a 
"  gaff  " — similar  to  a  salmon  gaff,  but  longer 
in  the  handle — and  a  "  draw  spade,"  a  small 
instrument  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  not  more  than  six  wide,  are  wont 
to  prove  adequate  to  recovering  both  ferret 
and  rabbit. 

xit  ten  o'clock  Fatty  Blunderfield,  the 
keeper  of  the  hedge  ale-house,  entered  the 
kitchen.  He  sighed  as  he  saw  the  two  men. 
He  had  been  used  to  turn  out  a  dozen  or 
more  at  ten  o'clock  ;  but  now  there  were 
only  two,  and  their  pints  had  to  be  "  chalked 
up  "  till  they  were  in  funds. 

"  Good  night  tee  ye,  bors,"  said  Fatty, 
"  and  good  spoort." 

It  had  been  necessary  to  take  the  inn- 
keeper into  the  vsecret  in  order  to  obtain  the 
pints.  But  Fatty  could  be  trusted  in  all 
poaching  matters,  and,  indeed,  in  pre-war 
times,  had  done  a  secret  but  profitable 
business  in  buying  pheasants  and  partridges, 
hares  and  woodcock,  "on  the  quiet,"  and 
selKng  them  to  customers  "  he  could  trust " 
at  Yarmouth  market  at  a  comfortable  profit 
of  a  hundred  per  cent. 

"  Good  night,  bor,"  said  Jim. 

"  Ah,  dear,  ah,  dear  ! "  groaned  Fatty. 
"  I  reckon  as  things  fare  all  upsy  down 
nowadays  !  You'll  mind  and  bring  them 
rarbuts  to  me,  and  not  to  Smiler  at  '  The 
Swan '  ?  " 

"  You  don't  want  to  fret  yerself,"  replied 
Sam  curtly.  "  We  hain't  never  been  a  loss 
to  ye  yet." 

The   two    men    slouched   off  down    the 
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muddy  by-road  till  they  came  to  three  dilapi- 
dated cottages.  From  the  smallest  of  these 
a  boy  of  sixteen  emerged  in  corduroys  and 
a  fisherman's  jersey.  He  carried  two  small 
bags,  in  one  of  which  squirmed  half  a  dozen 
does,  the  joint  property  of  Jim  and  Sam, 
and  in  the  other  was  his  beloved  "  Jack," 
the  buck,  with  the  collar  and  line. 

"  Ha'e  ye  coped  them  does,  Gil  ?  "  asked 
Jim. 

"Ax  me  another,"  replied  the  boy  indig- 
nantly.   "  D'ye  think  I  don't  know  nothin'." 

Sam,  who  was  stouter  arid  shorter,  and 
who  shaved  his  cheeks  and  chin  about  once  a 
wee^,  chuckled.  He  w^as  of  a  less  despondent 
spirit  than  Jim.  "Tha'ss  all  right,  then," 
he  said.     "  Come  you  on." 

The  moon  was  now  well  above  the  tops  of 
the  trees  of  the  woods  tow^ards  which  they 
were  to  wend  their  way. 

"You  walk  a  bit  stiff,"  said  Jim. 

"  Tha'ss  my  gun,"^ replied  the  boy.  "  I 
ha'  got  the  barrel  down  my  leg  and  the  stock 
in  my  pocket.  Maybe  we  may  see  some'at 
perkin'  as  we  come  home." 

"  We  don't  want  no  guns,"  began  Jim. 
But  Sam  interrupted  him. 

"Why,  you  know  all  the  best  o'  the 
keepers  ha'  gorn,"  he  said.  "  If  so  be  Gil 
see  an  ole  ph'asant  on  the  perk  as  we  come 
home,  why  shoun't  he  kill't  ?  " 

"We  may  ha'  to  run  for't,"  objected  Jim. 
"  How  can  he  run  with'  a  barrel  down  his 
leg?" 

"Lave  that  to  me,"  said  Gilbert  Heron 
cheerily.  "  I'll  see  you  don't  come  to  no 
harm.  Why,  there's  on'y  ole  Snipey  Flack 
and  his  gal  as  keepers  now.  You  don't  Vant 
to  fret  yourself." 

Although  it  was  not  yet  eleven,  there  was 
no  light  in  the  village  street  as  the  three 
slouched  through  it.  Past  the  ultimate 
cottage  the  road  rose  in  a  narrow  hill,  and 
at  the  top  of  this  bent  sharply  to  the  right. 
On  the  left,  at  the  angle,  was  a  wicket-gate, 
with  a  notice  against  trespassers  fixed  to  a 
branch  of  a  tree  above  it. 

It  was  too  dark  to  read  the  w^ords,  but  all 
three  nightfarers  knew  them  by  heart  and 
never  passed  them  without  a  curse. 

"  Tha'ss  ole  Ax-me-foot's  doin's,"  said  Gil. 
"  Tresparsers  w411  be  prarsecuted  !  You  ha' 
got  to  cop  'em  fust." 

They  proceeded  through  the  gate  and 
made  their  way  alongside  an  extensive  wood, 
some  of  the  timber  of  which  dates  back  to 
Saxon  times.  In  no  other  wood  I  know  are 
there  to  be  found  such  glorious  yews  and 
hollies. 


But  the  goachers  passed  the  long  stretch 
of  timber.  At  the  end  of  the  dark  shadow 
thrown  by  the  trees  they  emerged  on  to  a 
grassy  hillock,  which  was  the  home  paddock. 
The  sky  was  now  beautifully  cle^r,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  moon  the  Tudor  chimneys 
of  the  manor  house  loomed  up  so  plainly 
that  the  fretting  of  the  brickwork  was 
visible  to  eyes  which  were  trained  to  see  as 
far  by  moonlight  as  most  townsfolk  can 
see  by  day. 

There  w^as  no  more  light  ifT  the  manor 
house  than  there  had  been  in  the  village 
cottages.  Noble  and  majestic  the  old 
pile  rose  from  the  terraced  summit  of 
the  hill. 

"  Not  a  deen  now,"  said  Jim,  bending  to 
the  ground  as  he  crept  upwards. 

Within  fifty  yards  of  the  residence,  near 
some  fragments  of  rains  which  were  older 
than  the  Hall,  they  came  to  a  circular  sand- 
pit, some  fifty  yards  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
It  had  long  been  disused  as  a  source  of  sand 
supply.  Around  its  summit  broom  and 
gorse  mingled  with  dead  bracken.  Between 
the  pit  and  the  Hall  was  an  old  well,  at  one 
time  the  sole  supply  of  drinking  water  for 
the  village,  but  for  many  years  deserted  by 
the  underground  stream  which  once  fed  it 
with  that  bright,  cold,  sparkling  water  w^hich 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  sixty-  and  seventy- 
foot  w^ells  of  the  district,  water  which  has 
no  equal  in  purity  and  coolness. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  summit  of  the 
pit  the  three  poachers  knew  they  would 
be  invisible  from  the  Hall,  even  in  the  im- 
probable event  that  anyone  was  waking 
within  its  ancient  walls. 

They  clambered  down,  the  boots  of  each 
covered  by  a  piece  of  sacking,  so  that  the 
shape  or  peculiarity  of  the  nails  should  leave 
no  clue  for  identification. 

On  one  side  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
this  was  the  side  nearest  to  the  well. 

"  Lor  a  massy  me  !  "  whispered  Jim,  as  he 
put  his  head  close  to  the  innumerable  rabbit- 
holes  which  dotted  the  side  of  the  pit. 
"  There's  a  sight  o'  rarbuts'  feetin's." 

"  Well,  didn't  ye  see  'em  scurry  in'  in  ?  " 
asked  Gilbert.  "  I  tell  ye,  bor,  as  their  tails 
looked  like  a  fall  o'  snow  a-blowin'  'crost  the 
land.     I  heerd  'em  patterin'." 

"  You'll  hear  an  ole  hare  a-breathin'  next," 
said  Sam.  "But  o'  course  I  see  'em  a- 
scuttlin'.  Blarm  them  birds  !  "  he  added. 
"  They'w^holly  made  me  jump  I  " 

A  covey  of  partridges  had  snuggled  down 
in  the  pit  after  feeding  on  the  remaining 
barley  stubbles  near.    Whir-r-r-r  !  Br-r-r-r  ! 
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went  the  birds,  with*  their  quick  little  cries 
of  complaint. 

Presently  they  settled,  and  their  call 
"  Che-dack,  che-dack  !  "  sounded  sweetly  to 
the  ears  of  Gilbert,  who  loved  his  gun  more 
than  the  nets. 

"  Where  shall  we  turn  'em  in  ? "  asked 
Jim,  taking  the  bag  with  the  doe  ferrets. 

The  three  heads  came  close  to  each  other 
as  they  inspected  the  holes. 

At  the  mouth  of  three  of  these  a  regular 
track  of  "  feetings  "  showed  that  the  burrows 
were  well  frequented.  The  freshness  of  the 
stamped  and  tossed  sand  betrayed  the  fact 
that  "  Johnny  rarbufc  "  was  at  home  in  force. 

The  draw-spade  and  gaff,  which  Sam  had 
carried  from  Gilbert's  cottage,  were  laid 
handy.  The  bag  containing  the  buck  was 
rested  lovingly  by  the  ferret's  owner  on  a  little 
platform  of  sand  at  the  entrance  to  a  deserted 
burrow,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  does' 
bag  was  untied,  and  the  six  writhing  vermin 
crawled  out.  At  once  they  started  nosing 
about,  and  presently  each  entered  a  hole. 
From  their  voluminous  pockets  the  men 
produced  a  number  of  string  nets,  about 
three  feet  square,  with  a  slight^  bagging  in 
the  centre. 

"  Find  the  bolt-holes  quick,"  said  Jim, 
"  else  they'll  be  a-startin'  'fore  we're  ready." 

To  their  skilled  eyes  it  was  not  difficult, 
even  in  moonlight,  to  guess  at  the  holes 
used  for  exit.  Some  were  on  the  land  outside 
the  pit,  amongst  the  brambles,  broom,  and 
gorse.  Gilbert  had  reconnoitred  the  place 
often,  and  knew  exactly  where  the  nets 
should  be  fastened  by  their  little  pegs. 

One  bolt-hole  w^as  near  where  the  buck 
lay,  and  before  long  there  was  a  quick  bulge 
in  the  net  spread  over  it,  and  a  rabbit  was 
struggling  in  the  meshes.  It  was  taken 
silently,  and  its  neck  broken  by  one  swift 
stroke  of  the  side  of  the  hand. 

Time  after  time  this  process  was  repeated, 
till  at  last  over  a  score  of  rabbits  lay  dead 
along  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

And  then  all  the  does  emerged,  still 
sniffing  on  the  track  of  their  prey — all  save 
one.  Those  w-hich  had  come  out  were  for 
the  time  replaced  in  their  bag. 

"  Wha'ss  come  with  t'other  ?  "  asked  Jim 
dolefully.  .*'  If  she  lay  up,  she  may  keep  us 
here  till  mornin'  time  !  " 

"  I'll  turn  in  ole  Jack,"  said  Gilbert. 
"He'll  soon. see  wha'ss  up." 

The  buck  ferret — twice  the  size  of  the 
does,  a  handsome,  browny-tan,  silken-coated 
creature — was  taken  from  the  bag  and  the 
line  fastened  to  his  collar. 


"  Tha'ss  the  hole  she's  in,"  said  Gilbert, 
who,  for  all  his  youth,  was  the  most  skilful 
of  the  party.     "  I  watched  and  seed." 

The  buck,  put  down  at  the  opening  of  the 
hole,  sniffed  once  and  then  wormed  his  way 
swiftly  into  the  darkness  of  the  passage. 
Presently  Gilbert  leant  his  ear  to  the  sand 
above  the  hole.  "  Lor,  "  he  said,  "  I  can 
wholly  hear  'em  a-tumblin'  !  " 

The  sound  he  heard  w^as  a  tumultuous 
throbbing,  the  noise  made  by  rabbit  knd 
ferret  struggling  and  kicking  in  the  confined 
passage  of  the  burrow. 

"  Here  come  the  doe,"  said  Jim,  catching 
hold  of  the  whitey  shape  as  it  issued.  "I 
reckon  she  ha'  had  enough  o'  the  rumble- 
cum-stuiuble  inside  there.  Lor,  look  at 
her  !     She  ha'  a'most  got  her  copin'  off." 

Indeed,  the  torn  lips  of  the  ferret  showed 
where,  in  her  eagerness  to  fasten  her  teeth 
into  her  favourite  prey,  she  had  actually  cut 
the  thread  through  her  lips. 

"  She'd  ha'  laid  up  if  ta  hadn't  been  for 
the  buck,"  said  Sam. 

"  But  lor,"  said  Gilbert,  as  again  the  line 
he  held  began  to  leave  his  fingers  as  the 
buck  proceeded  further  into  the  passage, 
"  he  hain't  got  hold  of  it.  Look  at  the 
doe's  feets  for  pelt,  Sam." 

"Tha'ss  too  late,"  said  the  latter.  "I 
can't  tell  t'other  from  which,  now  they're  all 
togither  in  the  bag." 

"  Well,  he  keep  a-goin',"  said  Gilbert,  with 
a  chuckle.  "  Should  I  let  him  go  ?  He's 
ten  yard  in  now." 

"  If  that  run  straight,  he  must  be  pretty 
nigh  the  old  well,"  remarked  Jim. 

"  You'll  feel  him  drop  somethin'  sudden 
if  he  come  to  that,"  said  Sam,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  Mind  he  don't  hang  hisself,  Gil  bor." 

"  Don't  they  say  as  there's  pounds  and 
pounds  hid  away  somewheres  hereabouts  ?  " 
asked  Gilbert.  "  That  'ud  be  rum  doings  if 
w^e  come  on  it !  " 

Indeed,  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  village 
and  in  the  Partridge  family  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
Partridge  of  that  period,  who  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Stuarts,  and  who  had  followed 
the  family  tradition  in  all  but  in  sacrificing 
his  goods  to  the  royal  cause,  had  hidden 
much  treasure  somewhere  near  the  old  Hall 
before  he  fled  to  France.  He  died  abroad, 
ignorant  of  the  mercy  which  that  great  king 
William  III.  showed  to  those  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  old  dynasty,  and  no  record 
of  the  hiding-place  had  been  found  by  his 
successors. 

Search  after  search  had  been  made.    Simon 
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liimself  had  searched,  iii  a  half-hearted  way, 
ill  the  hope  that,  by  finding  the  traditional 
treasure,  he  might  be  able  to  foil  the 
machinations  of  Sir  Berkeley  Axniinster. 
But  to  no  avail.  x\nd  it  seemed  as  though, 
if  the  treasure  were  indeed  hidden  on  the 
lands  of  the  Oatacre  Manor,  it  would  presently 
pass,  with  the  rest  of  the  property,  to  the 
man  whom  the  village  called  "  old  xix-my- 
foot." 

"  He  keep  on,"  said  Gilbert,  growing 
excited.  "  Hullo,"  he  said,  fingering  the 
line,  "heVe  got  hold  o'  some'at !  " 

When  the  holder  of  the  line  finds  that  it 
no  longer  runs  inward,  and  that  on  a  pull  it 
does  not  give,  he  assumes  that  the  buck  at 
the  other  end  has  his  teeth  into  "  some'at," 
and  is  holding  on. 

After  a  few  minutes  Jim  said  :  "  Here, 
gi'e  me  the  line — you  don't  pull  hard  enow." 

"  You  ain't  a-gooin'  to  break  my  ole  Jack's 
neck,  I  thank  ye  !  "  retorted  the  boy.  "  You 
lave  it  to  me.  Get  the  draw  spade  and  ease 
the  'arth  a  trifle." 

The  drawing  spade  was  used,  and  removed 
the  sand  round  the  line  till  it  was  evident, 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  which  had  now 
been  lit,  that  the  burrow  was  extraordinarily 
straight,  and  that  the  yard  or  two  which  had 
been  enlarged  by  the  draw  spade  only  showed 
the  line  still  running  straight  ahead. 

"  How  far  is  he  in  ?  "  asked  Sam. 

Gilbert  looked  at  the  knots  in  his  line. 
"  He's  close  on  thirty-six  feet  in,"  he  said. 

"  Le'ss  go  atop  and  see  if  we  can  hear 
aught,"  suggested  Sam.  "  If  so,  that  'ud 
save  time  to  dig  straight  down  on  'em,  for 
we  hain't  far  below  the  edge  o'  the  pit." 

"  You  wait  a  bit,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  I'll  hev 
the  ole  warmin'  out." 

He  drew  harder  and  harder,  but  with  a 
very  gentle  increase  of  force  upon  the  line. 
Presently  it  began  to  give,  and  then  the  buck 
was  drawn  fairly  swiftly  from  the  depths 
to  which  he  had  penetrated. 

"  Look  for  the  pelt,"  said  Sam.  "  I  never 
knowed  a  rarbut  as  would  stand  ole  Jack's 
teeth  afore.  That  must  be  a  funny  Johnny 
rarbut." 

Gilbert  had  not  waited  for  this  advice, 
but  was  already  inspecting  his  pet  ferret's 
claws.  He  gave  a  shout,  and  was  at 
once  cursed  and  suppressed  by  his^  poaching 
partners. 

"  Well,"  he  whispered,  "  I  reckon  as  you'd 
have  hollered.     Look  you  here  !  " 

He  held  up  the  buck,  exhibiting  its  right 
foreleg. 

Round  the  foot,  above  the  spread  of  the 


claws,  was  a  du'ty  circle  of  metal,  which 
gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  moonlight, 
and  in  that  circle  were  three  or  four  objects 
which  sparkled  in  the  raoonrays  far  more 
brightly  than  any  glow-worm. 

On  the  claws  was  a  mass  of  black  threads, 
evidently-  torn  from  some  stuff  such  as 
satin. 

"  Good  land  !  "  cried  Sam.  "  He  can't  ha' 
found  the  Squire's  tr'asure  !  I'm  iggerant 
of  such  things,  but  that  look  to  me  like  a 
gold  ring  and  di'monds.  Tarn  him  in  agin, 
bor,  and  we'll  dig  over  him.  Blarm  !  Why 
didn't  we  bring  a  proper  shovel  ?  " 

"  I'll  get  one  out  of  Bob  Bee's  tool-shed," 
said  Gilbert,  "if  you'll  hold  the  line  and 
prarmuss  not  to  pull  till  I  come." 

"  Right  you  be,  bor,"  replied  Sam,  while 
long  Jim  stood  with  his  mouth  "agarp." 
He  was  slow-witted,  was  Jim. 

Gilbert  ran  up  to  the  tool-shed  in  which 
the  Hall  gardener  kept  his  spades  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  presently  returned  with 
two  digging  spades. 

"  Have  he  stopped  ?  "  was  his  first  question. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Sam.  "  Lor  a  massy,  if  we 
should  find  the  tr'asure  !  " 

"  Gie't  to  me,"  said  Gilbert.  He  took  a. 
pull  on  the  line  and  found  it  held  firm.  He 
looked  at  the  knot  nearest  the  hole  and  saw 
it  was  the  same  as  that  at  which  old  Jack 
had  stopped  before. 

He  crept  above  the  pit,  handing  the  line 
again  to  Sara,  and,  measuring  his  distance, 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  listened. 

"Tha'ss  here,"  he  palled^  but  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  can  hear  'em  thumpin'  a  rum  un 
right  underfoot." 

"  But  we  shall  be  seed  if  we  start  a-diggin' 
on  the  top." 

"  Seed  your  granny  !  "  cried  Gilbert. 
"  Would  th'  ole  Squire  say  aught  if  we  find 
his  tr'asure  ?  " 

'*  Wha'ss  he  to  hev  it  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

Sam  cuffed  his  lanky  partner  gently.  "  We 
ha'  got  a  score  o'  rarbnts  and  more,"  he 
said.  "  You  wouldn't  rob  th'  ole  Squire  o' 
what  might  able  him  to  free  hisself  from 
ole  xix-my-foot  and  make  all  on"  us  in  the 
village  happy  agin  ?     Ye  greedy  warmin' !  " 

So  the  two  men  started  to  dig,  while 
Gilbert  held  the  line.  As  the  hole  grew 
deeper  beneath  the  spades,  Sam  knelt  to 
listen.  "We're  right  .above  'em,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  reckon  tha'ss  on'y  a  rarbut,  arter  all." 

"  Then  what  about  this  here  gold  ring 
and  the  di'monds  ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  from  the 
lip  of  the  pit.  "  Dig  you  on,  but  mind  you 
don't  strike  the  shovel  on  my  ferret." 
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The  mcM  dug  and  sweated,  and  Jim 
cursed,  till  at  last,  as  Sam  tlinisb  down  his 
spade,  the  earth  fell  in  a  circle  and  left  a 
cavity  visible,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
buck  ferret  thrust  his  head  through  the 
sand,  still  holding  the  head  of  a  rabbit. 


"Now,"  said  Bam,  "le'ss  see  what  there 
be  in  this  here  hole  !  Why,  blarmed  if  it 
baiu't  bricked  !  " 

To  be  brief,  an  examination  soon  proved 
that  the  rabbit  first  and  the  ferret  after  had 
made   their  way   into  a   small    bricked-up 


'  That  look  to  me  like  a  gold  ring  and  di'uionds.' " 


"  Come  you  out,  Gil,  and  take  your  bupk," 
said  Sam,  while  Jim  began  to  cheer  up. 
*'  He  ha'  got  the  rarbut." 

Crilbert  hastened  to'^the  spot,  caught  up  his 
huck,  still  clenching  its  teeth  in  a  wriggling 
rabbit,  dispatched  the  rabbit,  and  drew  the 
line  through  the  hole. 


chamber  or  partition,  from  which  a  brick  or 
two  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  the  sandpit. 
From  a  glimpse  nearer  to  the  Hall  this 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  sides  of 
the  old  well. 

In  the  hole  lay  a  heap  of   gold  pieces, 
jewellery,     jewelled     stuffs,     swords     with 
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diamond  hilts— in  fact,  a  treasure  of  a  value 
inconceivable  by  the  finders. 

"  Le'ss  go  and  tell  the  Squire,"  said  Jim. 
"  He  may  come  down  handsome." 

"  No,"  said  Gilbert.  "  We  don't  want  to 
wake  the  old  gennlem'an  ;  'sides,  I  ha^.got 
my  gun  down  my  leg.  Cover  it  up.  And 
we'll  come  in  the  iiornin'  and  tell  him.  We 
ha'  got  enow  rarbuts." 

So,  content  in  a  way  with  their  rabbits, 
and  hardly  appreciating  the  value  of  their 
find,  the  three  wended  their  w^ay  back  to 
their  homes,  laden  with  the  grey-pelted 
sportsmen  they  called  "  Johnny  rarbuts." 

On  the  morroAV  they  all  three  w^ent  up  to 
the  Hall. 

"We    ha'   found   yar 
said    long    Jim,    as    the 
like     to    come     alonger 
see't.      Here's   a   bit   on 
the  ring. 

It  was  some  time  ere  -the  old  gentleman 


treasure,  Squire," 
eldest.  "  If  you 
o'  us,  you  can 
it."     He   showed 


could  believe  in  his  good  fortune.  But  at 
last  he  followed  the  three  poachers,  wise 
enough  not  to  inquire  too  closely  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  discovery. 

With  the  aid  of  a  spade  or  tw'o  the  hole 
was  reopened,  and  presently  the  long-hidden 
wealth  lay  exposed  to  view. 

It  was  sufficient  to  clear  the*fine  old  family 
of  Partridge  from  the  claws  of  Sir  Berkeley 
Axminster. 

"  Help  me  up  Avi't,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. ''And  as  for  you,  you're  free  to  kill 
rabbits,  pigeons,  or  any  flighting  fowl  on  any 
land  or  w^ater  of  mine  while  you  live,  any 
one  of  ye.  I  don't  know  yet  if  it  will  clear 
all  the  land,  but  it  will  clear  the  home 
farm  and  w^oods.  And,  by  Jove,  my  men, 
you're  W'hat  I  thought  ye— you  wouldn't 
rob  the  old  Squire." 

"  We  wouldn't  ha'  took  so  many  rarbuts 
from  you,  Squire,"  said  Sam,  "on'y  we 
didn't  care  a  sight  for  Sir  Ax-my-foot." 


"r\r  K/^Jr'^-' .'■y-' ^ 


"GATHERING    STICKS." 

BY    BIRKET    FOSTER. 

From  the  original  water-colour  at  the  British  Museum. 


Y.M.C.A.     STOKES     IN     A    TKE5CH. 

From,   a   Canadian   official  photograph. 


THE    RED   TRIANGLE 
IN   THE   WAR 


By    JESSIE    J.    WILLIAMS 


"  rpJHE  Y.M.C.A.  has  fashioned  a  girdle 
I  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  round 
the  world  which  will  stand  to  its 
credit  as  long  as  the  memory  of  this  War 
exists,"  said  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  a  Y.M.C.A. 
but  at  Derby  last  May,  and  it  is  a  truth 
home  in  upon  one  afresh  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Yirgo, 
the  National  Field  Secretary  of  that  organi- 
sation, tells  the  story  of  his  journey  round 
the  world,  which  he  has  just  completed, 
'ind  during  which  he  travelled  about  sixty 
thousand  miles.  He  went  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Empire  Movement  of  the 
Association,  to  fuse  a  union  of  purpose, 
heart,  and  desire,  and  in  a. sense  to  prepare 
for  that  United  Empire  Conference  after  the 
War,  at  which  proposals  can  be  formulated  for 


submitting  to  the  various  National  Councils. 
This  trip  enabled  him  to  see  what  was  being 
done  at  various  fronts  and  in  base  camps 
and  training  camps. 

It  was  on  July  15,  1916,  that  Mr.  Yirgo 
started  on  his  tour,  speeded  by  the  good 
wishes  of  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
who,  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Yirgo's  special  mission, 
made  him  the  bearer  of  their  congratulations 
to  various  Y.M.C.A.  organisations  in  other 
countries  on  their  successful  work  during 
the  War. 

Prior  to  starting  on  his  journey,  Mr.  Yirgo 
had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  work  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
and  he  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  of  his  life  up  to  that 
time. 
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The  Admiralfcj  feel  so  much  the  imporfcance 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work  that  they  release 
the  men  on  stated  afternoons  to  come 
ashore  expressly  to  spend  the  time  at  the 
Association's  huts. 

At  one  place,  on  Wednesday  afternoons, 
there  is  usually  a  concert-party  ;  but  on  the 
particular  afternoon  that  Mr.  Yirgo  walked 
into  the  hut  there  he  found  the  concert- 
party  had  been  cancelled,  and  there  was  a 
dance  on. 

"  I  looked  round  for-  the  girls,"  said 
Mr.  Virgo,  *'  but  they  were  all  busy  at  the 


he  had  long  been  wishing  for — to  be  once 
under  fire,  to  know  what  it  was  our  lads 
have  to  bear.  That  feeling  had  been  keen 
with  Mr.  Virgo,  but  it  is  so  no  longer — once 
was  enough.  He  has  had  sufficient  to  last 
for  a  hfetime.  "  Jack,  this  is  hell !  "  one 
old  friend  had  written  to  him,  and  he  now 
got  to  know  for  himself  what  that  really 
meant. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  France,  Mr.  Virgo 
had  to  visit  a  small  dug-out — the  foremost 
Y.M.C.A.  dug-out  to  the  German  trenches 
at  that  time — where  everyone  told  him  he 
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counter,  with  Lady  Beatty  to  look  after 
them.  Then  the  band  struck  up,  and  I 
saw  that  the  Jack  Tars  were  going  to  be 
altogether  superior  to  the  absence  of  the 
ladies,  and  that  some  of  them  were  going 
to  represent  ladies  themselves.  The  peculiar 
situations  thus  created  were  indeed  laughable, 
and  as  they  passed  round  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  chipping  them.  '  I  hate  to  see  women 
smoking  pipes,'  I  said,  which  greatly  amused 
the  boys.  Their  own  many  jokes  were  made 
and  taken  in  good  part." 

France   was    the   first    objective   of    the 
traveller^  and  here  he   had  an   experience 


would  have  the  most  dramatic  experience 
of  his  life.  His  own  words  best  express 
this.  "  We  travelled  along  a  road  I  had  not 
been  on  before.  The  chauffeur  was  driving 
at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
the   old   car  was   shaking   about   in   grand 

fashion,  while  I  hung  on  to  H one  side 

and  the  car  on  the  other.  I  called  to  the 
chauffeur  :  '  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
travel  at  this  rate  ?  '  But  there  was  no 
reply.  Again  I  asked  the  question,  but  he 
went  steadily  on.  Presently  he  said  :  *  Do 
you  see  that  hessian  there  along  the  road  ? 
Tbfit  will    not    keep  German  shells  from 


GAKDEN-l'AKT-K    TO    MEET    Mil,    YIKGO    AT    MOUTON  S    HILL,    SINGAPOUK. 


hitting  you,  but  it  is  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  seeing  jou.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  along  this  road  that  it 
has  not  been  under  shell-fire.'  Then 
I  said  :  '  Why  did  you  not  travel  at  se^^enty- 
^ve  miles  an  hour  ? '  Such  wonderful 
escapes  our  fellows  have,  it  is  amazing  to 
me  that  we  have  not  more  killed." 

After   this   exciting  drive  he  started  off 
with  two  fellow- workers  for  the  dug-out  that 


has  since  been  destroyed.  "  You  can  just 
picture  us  w^alking  along  a  road  in  darkness 
as  black  as  an  Egyptian  night,  stumbling 
over  some  Royal  Engineers  working  on  a 
new  dressing  -  station  which  they  thought 
might  be  required  soon.  One  could  not 
light  a  match  for  a  cigarette  or  pipe,  and 
the  tension  was  awful."  As  they  went  up 
the  communication  trench,  his  thoughts  went 
out  to  the  boys  in  No  Man's  Land,  mending 


^  rS  h„.  '-^  _ 
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wire  entanglements  under  shell  and  rifle  fire. 
Suddenly  the  whole  place  was  ilhiminated  as 
though  hj  electricity.  Star  shells  had  been 
let  off,  and  the  party  moved  on  and  got  into 
the  little  wood  they  were  aiming  for.  When 
one  of  the  friends  asked,  "  How  do  you  feel, 
Yirgo  ?  "  he  said,  "  I  don't !  "  Eor  when 
the  shells  are  dropping  round  about  the 
dug-out,  you're  past  feeling — past  speaking, 
too,  he  explains. 

"  Twenty  yards  from  here,"  continued  his 
friend,  ^'there's  a  Belgian  75.  When  it  speaks, 
w^e  needn't."      "He   had    scarcely   spoken 


doors  widely  to  men  of  every  creed  with  one 
thought — the  desire  to  worship." 

While  in  France  Mr.  Yirgo  held  conferences 
with  the  workers  and  meetings  with  the 
soldiers.  Pleased  as  the  men  were  at  one 
place,  when  a  route  march  was  abandoned 
by  the  CO.,  in  order  that  Mr.  Virgo  might 
talk  to  them,  the  latter  felt  even  more 
pleasure,  fqr  it  indicated  to  him  at  the 
very  start  what  he  was  to  find  all  through 
his  tour — that  the  military  authorities 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  Y.M.O.A.,  and 
are  willing  to  facilitate  it  in  every  way. 


MR.     VIRGO     VISITING     THE    WOUNDED    AT    MENA     HOUSE     HOSPITAL,     AND     DELIVERING:  MESSAGES 
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when  off  it  went,  and  our-  fellows  had  to 
get  to  work.  Then  the  British  artillery 
joined  in,  and  it  was  like  hell  let  loose." 

To  this  httle  Y.M.C.A.  dug-out  had  come 
a  Jewish  Eabbi,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
conducting  a  Jewish  service  there.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  people  said  "Certainly."  There, 
too,  ^  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  had  celebrated 
Ma'ss,  the  Church  of  England  had  occupied 
it  for  Holy  Communion,  and  the  Non- 
conformist minister  had  also  conducted 
services. 

"  I  feel  proud,"  said  Mr.  Yirgo,  "  to 
belong  to  an  organisation  that,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  its  principles,  can  open  its 


On  August  2  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  anc 
his  journey  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
with  the  usual  excitements  attendant  on 
voyages  now.  Ships  were  blown  up  near 
Malta  the  day  before  Mr.  Yirgo  arrived, 
but  he  got  safely  intb  port.  A  very  kind 
reception  was  given  him  by  all  workers  there, 
and  Lord  Methuen,  the  Governor,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
came  down  to  the  port  specially  to  meet 
him  and  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  The 
position  of  Malta  makes  it  a  most  important 
centre  for  that  work. 

At  Port  Said,  which  holds  the  key  of  the 
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East,  and  brings  to 
of  the  hucksters  of 
Oriental  wares,  Mr. 
Virgo  met  the 
Egyptian  workers. 
A  great  change 
had  come  over  the 
situation  since  his 
former  visit.  At 
that  time  there  were 
Indian  troops 
stationed  ak^ng  the 
Canal,  but  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Avere  re- 
fused permission  to 
work  amongst 
them.  This  time 
it  was  one  of  the 
gladdest  sights  of 
the  tour  to  find  the 
Y.M.C.A.  every- 
where at  work  in 
Egypt.  At  twenty- 
seven  spots  along 
the  Canal,  that 
stretches  forth  to 
the    h'art    of    the 


travellers   the    babel 


desert,  they  are  established  ;  and  well  they 
are  appreciated.  A  gieat  welcome  he  got 
from  the  Austrahan  boys.  "  I  gave  them 
the  '  Ooo-ee,'  "he  said,  ''  and  they  cheered 
and  cheered  back  again." 

No  place  in  the  world  is  in  greater  nead 
of  the  work  of  the  organisation  than  Aden, 
and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Irishman, 
who  wondered  why  Adam  and  Eve  made 
any  fuss  at  being  turned  out  of  Aden,  is 
easily  understood.  The  Egyptian  National 
Committee  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  need 
for  extension  of  the  work  here,  and  are 
making  arrangements  accordingly. 

Over  in  Egypt,  Y.M.C.A.  boys  are 
working  under  conditions  that  are  very 
hard  and  trying.  The  sun  sheds  down  his 
rays  with  tremendous  force,  and  there  is 
sand,  sand,  sand  everywhere.  Then  the 
Egyptian  flies,  Mr.  Yirgo  declares,  are  real 
pals — they  stick  to  you.  "  The  boys  say 
there  is  no  fly  like  the  Egyptian,  except 
the  Gallipoli.  But  I  have  a  sample  from 
Mesopotamia  that  for  '  stickativeness '  I  can 
put  against  flies  of  any  other  country. 

"Mesopotamia!  Ah,  that  is  different  to 
anything  I  have  seen,"  is  Mr.  Virgo's 
experience.  Intense  cold  by  night  and  un- 
bearable heat  by  day.  Men  wake  in  the 
night  to  find  water  lapping  over  the  beds 
in  which  they  lie,  and  when  it  is  wet  there 
is  mud  everywhere.  Then  the  mud  dries, 
and  in  the  holes  made  by  the  horses'  and 
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cows'  hoofs  you  may  easily  break  your  ankle 
walking  around  at  night.  To  men  living 
in  such  lonely  and  cheerless  places  it  meant 
much  to  meet  someone  from  home. 

One  gets  glorious  sunsets  and  moon 
risings  in  Mesopotamia.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Virgo  was  travelling  on  a  railvVay  in 
an  open  truck,  and  darkness  came  on  very 
quickly.  Suddenly  Mr.  Virgo  said  to  a 
revenue  officer  who  was  with  him  in  his 
truck  :  "  What  is  that  over  there  ?  A  fire 
from  a  boat  on  the  Tigris  ?  "  "  Dear  me," 
he  answered,  "that  is  the  moon."  Then 
suddenly  the  moon  caught  the  river  and 
tinged  it  with  colours,  and  lo !  a  magnificent 
sight  like  a  gorgeous  waterfall  was  unfolded 
to  view.  Then  the  telegraph  wires  inter- 
vened, and  their  regularity  bestowed  the 
impression  of  a  stairway  covered  with  a 
gorgeous  coloured  carpet  of  varied  hues. 
Again  it  was  lost,  and  suddenly  all  the  date 
palms  came  into  view  between  the  travellers 
and  the  moon,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  truly 
Eastern  magnificence.  "  I  left  Mesopotamia," 
said  Mr.  Virgo,  "the  day  on  which  our 
soldiers  entered  Bagdad,  and  the  first  men 
to  enter  after  the  soldiers  were  Y.M.C.A. 
w^orkers." 

Ceylon,  sandy-beached  and  girt  with  palms, 
is  always  an  important  centre.  It  is  now 
packed  with  troops  and  men,  because  it  is  a 
port  of  call  for  ships  from  China,  Australia,  - 
and  the  Canal.  At  Colombo  a  rickshaw 
boy  offered  to  take  Mr.  Virgo  to  one  of 
several  evil  resorts.  There  were  no  public 
ones  left,  the  rickshaw  boy  said  ;  "  Y.M.C.A. 
everywhere."  He  was  rather  taken  aback, 
therefore,  when  Mr.  Virgo  turned  on  him 
and  said  :  "  Well,  take  me  to  the  Y.M.C.A." 
The  fact  is  that  in  this  matter  the  Association 
have  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  Colombo. 
They  got  together  and  cleaned  up  the  town, 
and  provided  decent  places  of  recreation  for 
our  soldiers.  In  the  barracks  they  have  a 
beautiful  place,  teeming  with  soldiers  and 
sailors.  From  the  troopships  they  have 
had  testimonials  to  the  value  of  their  work, 
and  the  Government  has  purchased  the  old 
building  and  given  them  a  splendid  site  in 
the  city  for  a  new  one. 

Now  across  to  Australia,  and  the  things 
Mr.  Virgo  says  about  Australia  are  these  : 
First,  that  practically  all  the  Y.M.C.A. 
buildings  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  modern  buildings,  in  every  city  and  in 
most  large  towns,  and  that  they  are  all 
actually  free  from  debt.  There  is  not  a 
Y.M.C.A.  building  in  New  Zealand  that  has 
a  penny  of  liability  on  it  at  present.     At 


Perth,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Fremantle, 
Sydney,  and  also  in  the  ports  of  New 
Zealand,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin,  the  very  best  provision 
is  now  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
man  who  comes  from  this  side,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  really  good  start  in  the  new 
land.  The  Association's  Employment  Bureau 
is  indeed  doing  excellent  work. 

Naturally  the  messages  sent  by  the  King 
and  the  Prime  Minister  aroused  great 
enthusiasm,  as  also  did  those  delivered  from 
Lord  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Howard  Williams. 
At  Perth  the  public  were  asked  to  put  up 
£21,000  for  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  the  day  before  the  campaign  was  closed, 
the  Government  asked  :  "  When  do  you 
close  this  campaign?"  The  reply  was: 
"  At  midnight  to  -  morrow."  But  the 
Government  said  :  "  You  will  close  it  to- 
morrow at  midday — you  are  getting  too 
much  money."  The  people,  in  fact,  were 
lined  up  in  a  queue,  eager  to  get  their 
money  in  before  the  fund  had  to  close. 
So  the  Association  obtained  £30,000  instead 
of  the  £21,000  asked  for,  so  greatly  is  its 
work  for  the  development  of  man — mind, 
spirit,  and  body — being  appreciated. 

In  India  Mr.  Virgo  was  received  in  Delhi 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and  in  -  Lucknow 
by  Sir  James  Meston,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  Bombay  Lord 
and  Lady  Willingdon  received  him,  and  he 
had  what  the  newspapers  called  "  the  most 
representative  of  all  meetings  ever  held  in 
the  city."  But  his  tour  was  not  confined 
.  to  the  capital  cities.  "  It  was  great  to  see 
the  old  Y.M.C.A.  right  away  up  at  the 
frontier."  He  visited  schools  where  young 
Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  boys  gathered 
in  hundreds.  At  Lucknow  he  addressed  six 
hundred  such  boys,  at  Lahore  eight  hundred, 
"eager  lads,  who  are  looking  to  us  for 
leadership."  The  opportunity  in  India  is 
magnificent,  but  the  responsibility  is  also 
tremendous.  Mr.  Virgo  tells  of  the  fine 
work  being  done  in  South  Lidia  under 
Indian  leadership,  where  Swami  Das  and 
his  band  of  university  men  are  establishing 
co-operative  banks  among  the  villagers. 

Right  away  up  to  the  Afghanistan  border 
went  the  traveller,  and  to  the  Khyber  Pass, 
and  saw  something  of  the  effect  of  the  raids 
by  the  hillmen.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  except  on  certain 
days,  and  then  only  if  accompanied  by 
soldiery.  Everywhere  he  found  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  abroad,  and  India  eager  to  listen 
to  and  to  examine  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
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In  Malaya  a  programme  had  been  arranged, 
which  included  speaking  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Consulate  given  by  the  Chinese  Consul, 
and  at  luncheons  at  other  centres  given  by 
Chinese  merchants.  The  Y.M.C.A.  repre- 
sentative stayed  at  Government  House, 
Singapore,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Penang 
he  addressed  seven  hundred  Chinese  boys. 
The  importance  of  Malaya,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  half  the 
world's  tin  comes  from  this  quarter,  and 
three-quarters  of  its  rubber  supply.  But 
what  was  more  significant  was  the  quality 
of  its  human  material.  Malaya  was  full  of 
rising  lads  of  the  finest  class  of  Chinese. 
Wealthy,  too,  for  from  this  non-Christian 
public  gifts  to  the  extent  of  £15,000  have 
been  made  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

"  You  don't  learn  much  when  you  go  to 
Japan,"  said  Mr.  Virgo  ;  '\they  learn  it." 
The  Japanese  are  difficult  to  get  to  know, 
and  will  give  you  as  little  information  as 
they  can.  But  they  ask  you  all  sorts  of 
questions.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?  "  "  Where  were  you  born  ?  " 
"  What  is  your  object  in  hfe  ?  "  With  the 
keen,  questioning  mind  of  young  Japan  he 
is  greatly  impressed.  At  the  Y.M.C.A. 
college  in  Kobe,  out  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  students  eight  hundred  meet 
in  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  is  well  equipped  to  meet  the 
situation.  In  Honolulu  they  have  secured 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  one  of  the  most 


magnificent  buildings  in  the  city,  for  Army 
and  Navy  work,  in  addition  to  their  splendid 
central  building. 

The  Association  in  America  set  out  to 
raise  three  million  dollars,  and  got  four 
million.  Wherever  Mr.  Yirgo  went  his 
message  was  received  with  interest.  At 
Philadelphia  he  went,  by  special  invitation,  to 
a  business  men's  luncheon,  and  was  rather 
taken  aback  to  find  only  six  men  present ; 
but  theee  men,  he  found,  would  contribute 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Money  is  coming 
in  wonderfully  in  America,  and  it  is  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  do  things  perfectly,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do  among  the  British 
troops. 

"I  have  travelled  60,000  miles  on  this 
trip,  making  altogether  250,000  miles 
travelled  in  the  interests  of  the  Y.M.C.A.," 
said  Mr.  Virgo  ;  and  though  he  was  not  out 
on  a  money-making  tour,  probably  £120,000 
came  his  w^ay,  making  a  million  that  he  has 
had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  collect  for  the 
Association  in  his  thirty  years  of  service. 

Apropos  of  work  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  Americans  set  them- 
selves to  raise  seven  million  pounds  for 
Y.M.C.A.  work  among  the  French,  Itahans, 
and  Russians.  In  response  to  an  urgent 
request,  Mr.  Virgo  went  to  America  to  help 
in  raising  this  huge  sum,  and  latest  dispatches 
received  from  him  state  that  the  necessary 
seven  million  pounds  have  now  been  raised, 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  more. 
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THE  BROTHERS. 

/^NE  called  from  Salonika,  and  his  call 
^^         Rang  to  his  brother, 
Forded  wide  rivers,  climbed  the  mountain  wall. 
Seeking  the  other. 

Are  you  asleep,  Arnold,  or  do  you  wake  ? 

Our  way's  together ! 
The  day's  before  us,  and  the  path  we  take 

Over  the  heather. 

As  oft  before,  breasting  the  Wicklow  hills, 

Light  foot  and  leaping. 
Over  the  bog-=pools  and  the  singing  rills, 

Side  by  side  keeping. 

We  have  known  all  the  best  that  Life  can  give. 

Tasted  the  sweetest— 
Shall  we  Igrow  old,  lag  heavy»foot  and  grieve. 

We  who  were  fleetest  ? 

Let  us  be  gone  while  yet  it  is  the  morn, 

Dewy  before  us. 
Light  on  the  mountains  and  the  springing  corn. 

And  the  lark  o'er  us  1 

The  voice  from  Salonika  found  the  way 

Easy  of  passage, 
And  to  French  Flanders,  on  the  second  day. 

Carried  the  message. 

Arnold  has  gone  the  way  that  Donald  went — 

Donald's  o'ertaken; 
Up  to  the  highest  peaks  they  climb  unspent, 

Footing  the  bracken. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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THE  INHERITANCE 
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^ARY     ALLISON 

came  down  the 
stairs  quickly,  the 
crying  of  that 
tremendous  voice 
in  the  upstairs 
room  urging  her 
on  like  a  gale  of 
wind.  She  paused 
beside  her  bicycle 
in  the  hall,  but  she 
knew  the  lamp  was  empty,  and  thought  of 
the  flints  on  Applespill.  She  swung  the 
front-door  wide  and  plunged  out,  the  voice 
baying  at  her  heels.  As  she  shut  it  behind 
her,  she  had  the  sense  that  she  was  shutting 
a  door  between  two  worlds. 

She  was  not  frightened,,  but  she  was 
breathless  and  watchful  as  a  hare.  As 
always,  the  night,  in  its  approach  on  the 
New  House,  seemed  to  have  brought 
the  downs  with  it ;  they  hung  close,  almost 
fluid  in  the  dark  and  the  wind,  as  if  they 
were  waves — waves  poised  to  fall  on  the 
New  House  and  wash  out  its  outrage.  Mary 
ran  down  the  path  between  the  rows  of 
speckled  laurels,  out  of  the  white  gate,  and 
down  the  chalk  road.  She  was  wondering 
how  long  she  would  take  to  get  to  Bingham's, 
and  how  she  would  wake  old  Bingham  when 
she  did  get  there.  The  voice  still  seemed  to 
go  with  her  :  "  I  can't  go — I  can't  go  before 
the  Lord  till  I've  made  restitootion !  Go  and 
fetch  Simley,  and  I'll  leave  ye  twenty  pound." 
But  some  alert  faculty  in  her  brain  found 
occasion  to  wonder  at  the  different  night- 
noises  of  trees  in  the  wind — the  surf -like 
oaks,  the  higher  rustle  of  ash,  and  the  falling 
water  of  the  white  poplar  at  the  turn  before 
the  bridge. 

But  she  was  not  frightened.  She  was  not 
frightened  even  when  a  man  rose  from  his 
seat  on  the  pile  of  whitewashed  flint  that 
marked  the  turning,  and  stood  before  her  in 
the  road. 
"  Don't  stop  me,"  she  said,  and  though 


she  spoke  with  difficulty,  because  of  the 
breathlessness,  her  voice  was  steady.  "  Don't 
stop  me.  I'm  going  an  errand  for  a  dying 
man  ! " 

She  saw  the  man  only  as  an  outline  on 
the  curved  ghmmer  of  the  chalk.  He  was  a 
soldier — she   guessed  from  the  camp  across 

the  hill.     Well The  thought  flickered 

in  her  mind  like  a  will-o'-the  wisp  that  she 
wouldn't  have  had  any  trouble  with  him  by 
daylight. 

"  Goin'  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

His  voice  was  pleasant,  with  a  twang  in  it 
that  she  guessed  was  not  a  native  one.  Her 
breathing  instantly  slowed.  She  answered, 
with  that  dry  quickness  which  had  lost  her 
three  cases  :  "  No,  for  the  lawyer.  As  he 
can't  save  his  body,  he's  beginning  to  think 
of  his  soul." 

"  His  ? " 

"Farren's.  The  butcher.  A — a  suety 
soul."  She  caught  herself  together  and 
made  to  pass  him  with  a  swift  "  Good  night ! 
I  mustn't  stop." 

He  did  not  move.  He  said  slowly  :  "  It's 
— it's  a  dark  night,  and  rough,  for  a  lady  to 

be  out  alone.     I  know  these  parts.     If 

Would  you  mind  if  I  came  along  with  you  ?  " 

She  said  instantly,  "  I  can't  prevent  you, 
can  I  ?  "  and  moved  on.  He  fell  into  step 
beside  her.  She  liked  his  long  step,  the 
yard  of  interval  he  kept  between  them,  above 
all,  his  silence.  Mary  Allison  was  twenty- 
seven,  and  she  had  seen  enough  of  life  to 
make  her  hard. 

Was  she  frightened  ?  No.  She  told 
herself  so  again.  But  her  straight,  wiry 
body  was  vibrating  like  a  keyed  string. 

"  Is  the  doctor  there  now  ?  " 

The  question  came  suddenly.  The  voice 
was  pleasant.  She  nodded  an  answer  :  "  Yes, 
since  the  afternoon." 

The  soldier  turned  to  her.  "And  he  let 
a  lady  come  out  in  the  dark  alone  ? "  he 
drawled  slowly. 

"  I'm  not  a  lady.     I'm  a  nurse — and  not 
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a  pretty  one  at  that."  The  wind  closed 
like  a  sigh  on  the  end  of  her  sliarp  voice, 
and  she  felt  vaguely  sorry  she  had  spoken. 
"  But  that'll  shut  him  up,"  she  told  herself 
grimly. 

It  did  not.  He  went  on :  "  And  you'll 
be  going  to  Bingham's,  for  Mr.  Walter 
Simley  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  these  parts — or  I  used  to."  The 
twang  was  dying  out  of  his  voice  ;  he  spoke 
as  one  whose  thoughts  were  far  off.  Mary 
Allison  knew  in  a  moment  they  were  not 
now  on  her.  "  Do  Mr.  Walter  and 
Mr.  Harvey  still  live  at  Bingham's  ?  " 

"Yes.  And  old  Bingham  still  does  for 
them.  I  must  get  them  both — Mr.  Walter 
for  the  will,  and  his  brother  for  a  wdtness. 
There's  no  one  at  the  house  but  the  doctor. 
He'll  do  for  one.     We  want  another." 

"  It's  a  brave  thing  of  you  to  come  out  a 
night  like  this." 

She  laughed.  "  I'm  to  get  twenty  pounds 
for  it,"  she  told  the  unknown  shadow  beside 
her,  "  perhaps  !  "  She  felt  his  grave  eyes  on 
her,  and  something  she  guessed  in  the  face 
she  could  not  see  made  her  silent. 

On  the  slope  of  Applespill  Hill  the  wind 
took  them.  The  whole  night  poured  and 
rushed  across  twenty  miles  of  turf,  sweet 
and  strong  as  the  sea.  Mary  AUison  had 
almost  forgotten  the  man  beside  her — he 
he  was  so  quiet,  so  much  a  part  of  the  night, 
so  like  a  dream  of  it.  Her  mind  Avas  on  the 
twenty  pounds,  too.  If  the  old  wretch  gave 
it  to  her,  she'd  have  a  holiday — good  lodgings 
and  breakfast  in  bed  every  morning.  Her 
foot  slipped  on  the  rolling  flints  that  every 
rain  washed  loose,  and  instantly  a  hand  was 
under  her  elbow,  steadying  her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mary,  after  a  pause, 
rather  breathlessly,  into  the  night.  She  did 
not  know  how  her  voice  had  changed.  She 
was  not  used  to  giving  thanks  for  small 
attentions. 

"It's  a  rough  night.  But  it's  not  far 
now." 

The  hill  dipped  to  a  long  valley,  full  of 
water-meadows  and  many  small  streams. 
The  wind  sang  above  them,  strong  and 
sweet.  Against  two  or  three  large  stars  rose 
a  plume  of  elms,  their  tops  in  turmoil,  their 
lower  branches  quiet,  and  behind  them  lay 
square  shadows  of  buildings. 

"  That's  Bingham's." 

The  soldier  turned  in  beside  her ;  he 
seemed  to  know  the  way  as  well  as  she, 
and  the  three  bricked  steps  leading  upwards 
to  the  level  of  the  door.     Here'  they  stood, 


and  knocked  and  rang  helplessly  ;  the  house 
fronted  them  implacable  as  the  dark. 

Mary  turned  to  the  soldier.  "You'd 
better  shout " 

The  quiet  shadow  behind  her  instantly 
let  loose  a  mighty  voice.  It  pleased  her, 
somehow,  too  ;  it  was  as  strong  as  his  hand. 
But  it  dimly  reminded  her  of  something 
unpleasant.  A  shutter  clanged  back  over- 
head, and  an  old  voice  whimpered  peevishly 
at  them. 

"For  Mr.  Walter  Simley.  He's  wanted 
.  .  .  Yes,  at  Farren's.  At  once,  the  doctor 
advised  .  .  .  Yes,  I'm  the  nurse." 

The  shutter  clanged  to.  They  stood  and 
waited.  Mary  leaned  against  the  porch  and 
shut  her  eyes.  She  could  smell  the  thyme 
in  the  wind,  stronger  than  the  breath  of  the 
wet  meadows.  The  whole  night  was  full 
of  strength  and  sweetness  .  .  . 

The  door  opened.  There  was  a  light, 
and  the  vision  of  the  old  lawyer  in  a  testy 
temper.  "  Wants  me  at  last,  does  he  ?  And 
high  time,  too.  Should  have  done  it  ten 
years  ago  .  .  .  The  commonest  justice  and 
decency.  Come  along,  nurse.  My  only 
regret  is  that  Farren'll  never  live  to  feel 
how^  I'll  make  him  pay  for  this  !  " 

"  He  said  I  was  to  get  your  brother  to 
come  as  a  witness." 

"  He's  at  Bristol,  my  good  lady." 

"  Oh,  bother  !  "  said  Mary  Allison  flatly. 
"  The  time  we've  had  with  him  !  And 
/don't  know  whom  to  get !  " 

"Bingham's  too  old — Farren'll  be  dead 
before  we  make  Bingham  understand  what's 
w^anted.     How  about  you  ?  " 

"  I  benefit,"  said  Mary  curtly,  "  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  pounds — if  we  get  back  in 
time.     I — don't  want  to  lose  it." 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  her,  docketed  her 
in  his  mind,  and  then  said  :  "  Who's  this  ?  " 

Mary  smiled.  "I  don't  know.  I  suppose 
he  can  tell  you.  He  met  me  at  the  bridge, 
and  thought  it  too  dark  for  a  lady  to  come 
on  alone." 

The  lawyer  grunted.  He  had  slipped  a 
black  coat  over  his  nightshirt,  and  as  they 
all  stood  in  the  porch,  the  wind  wrestled 
with  it,  till  it  looked  to  Mary's  tired  eyes 
as  if  hundreds  of  black  mice  were  running 
all  over  him.  He  said  :  "  A  soldier  from 
Foxcover  Camp  ?  " 

"  That's  right." 

"  A  Canadian  ?  " 

"  Wlien  I'm  at  home." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"  Eight  months,  trainin',"  said  the  full 
voice  from  the  night. 
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"  Well,  perhaps  we  could  make  you  do. 
We've  no  time,  I  gather,  to  be  particular. 
Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  wanted  for  ? "  said  the 
man  quietly. 


she  got  back 


Heavens,  bow  tired  she  was 
of  cases  !     Her  last  three  had  all  died. 

Between  gusts  of  wind  she  heard  the 
lawyer  talking  to  the  soldier.  Simley's 
voice  was  friendly  and  warm  with  feeling. 


"  'Well,  perhaps  we  could  make  you  do.' 


"  To  witness  a  will — to  help  in  an  act  of 
justice,  if  you  like  it  better.'' 

They  set  off  together,  the  lawyer,  the 
nameless  soldier,  and  Mary  Allison.  She 
was  tired.  The  night  was  unreal  about  her. 
She  wondered  if  Farren  would  be  alive  when 


(How  did  men  always  know  each  other's 
kind,  even  in  the  dark  ?)  She  heard  him 
dreamily.  "  Is  there  any  tyranny  like  the 
tyranny  of  some  Christian  parents  ?  Young 
Walter  Farren  was  a  good  boy  ;  but  his 
mother  had  a  streak  of  the  gipsy  in  her,  and 
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he  was  restless.  She  died,  you  see,  and 
Farren  didn't  understand.  *  Feed  them 
well,  but  work  them,  always,'  was  his  motto 
with  a  boy  and  a  horse.  That  lad  had  no 
youth  at  all ;  it  was  work,  work,  work, 
pinch,  pinch,  pinch.  And  for  what  ? " 
She  heard  the  old  man  laugh  angrily. 
"  Perhaps  you've  seen  it  in  daylight — that 
square  red-biick  house  with  the  geranium 
beds  and  the  concrete  footpaths  ?  There 
are  concrete  pigsties,  too,  I  believe,  and  a 
bathroom  that  Farren  keeps  the  key  of. 
Well,  it  was  for  that.  Farren  denied 
himself  even  a  glass  of  beer,  and  all  but 
broke  his  boy's  spirit,  just  to  be  able  to 
build  a  finer  house  than  his  neighbours." 

"  What's  become  of — the  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  saved  his  soul  alive.  Went  off 
somewhere — Canada,  I  think.  You've  never 
met  him  ?  He'd  be  nearly  thirty  now,  young 
Walter  Farren.  He  was  a  boy  with  a  gipsy 
face  and  queer,  wide-apart  light  blue  eyes." 

"  No,  I  have  never  met  him.  Canada's  a 
big  place." 

"  So  I've  heard,  so  I've  heard.  Well, 
having  built  this  house — out  of  the  very 
blood  of  the  boy's  youth,  I  say— what  does  old 
Farren  do  but  want  to  leave  it  to  his  nephew 
at  Coombe,  so  that  it'd  be  in  safe  hands  ? 
*  Walter  may  be  dead,  and  he  was  al'ays 
wild,'  he  had  the  face  to  tell  me.  Well,  I 
told  him  a  few  things — the  result  of  which 
is  apparently  that  he's  going  to  do  justice 
to  his  son  at  the  last  minute,  and  leave  him 
the  place.  I  hope  he'll  be  alive  to  get  some 
good  of  it.     I  always  fought  for  it." 

"  You're  a  good  friend  to  the  absent,  sir.'' 

Old  Simley  chuckled.  "  Oh,  he's  frightened 
now.  The  doctor  only  gives  him  till  morning. 
Isn't  that  so,  nurse  ?  " 

They  turned  to  her  at  the  white  gate  in 
the  hedge  of  speckled  laurels.  She  took 
command — she,  the  intimate  of  death. 

"  Go  in  quietly,  please.  The  hall  is  dark. 
It  puts  him  in  a  fuss  if  we  light  the  big 
lamp." 

Within  the  door,  however,  the  doctor  met 
them  with  a  night-lamp.  "  That  you  at  last, 
Simley  ?  Yes,  you're  in  time."  They  went 
up  together. 

The  big  room  where  old  Farren  lay 
reflected  the  warfare  of  his  life — hard 
meanness  warring  with  a  harder  ostentation. 
There  was  an  elaborate  grate  veiled  in  green 
paper,  a  rococo  mantelpiece,  and  a  really  fine 
mirror  above  it  sunken  in  the  wall.  But 
the  bed  where  the  owner  rested~--his  last  bed 
but  one — was  of  cheap  yellow  iron,  hideously 
grained  to  represent  wood.     The  floor  was 


dusty  and  painted.  Fronting  the  bed  was  a 
fine  mahogany  wardrobe,  and  at  this  the  sick 
man  was  staring. 

"  I  bought  it  for  my  clothes,"  he  said 
suddenly,  in  his  great,  baying,  discontented 
voice,  "  but  I  never  had  any  to  put  in  it. 
It  went  to  my  'eart  to  buy  new  clothes. 
There's  nought  in  there  but  the  blacks  I'm 
to  be  buried  in.  It's  al'ays  stood  empty." 
As  Mary  Allison  sat  down  quietly  in  a  corner, 
she  bad  a  brief  vision  of  how  much  else  had 
stood  empty  in  that  house. 

She  was  very  tired.  She  leaned  her  head 
back' in  the  shadow.  The  lamp  had  a  dark 
shade.  It  lighted  the  floor  and  the  ceiling, 
left  a  great  mourning  band  of  shadow  round 
the  Avails.  She  saw  the  soldier  standing,  tall, 
near  the  door,  his  cap  off,  but  little  more 
clear  than  he  had  been  in  the  dark  outside. 
She  saw  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  busy 
with  stimulants  and  papers.  She  shut  her 
eyes.  She  was  sick  of  the  whole  business — 
savagely   sick.      If    she    got    that    twenty 

pounds Her  mouth  set  like  steel ;  she 

would  see  that  she  got  it. 

'•  You  had  it  all  ready,  then,  Mr.  Simley?" 

"  All  ready  for  two  years,  Farren,  till  you 
came  to  your  right  mind." 

A  growl  from  her  patient.  Time  passed — 
how  much  she  did  not  know — but  suddenly 
she  heard  Farren's  voice  change. 

"  Now  I've  signed  that,  will  you  shake 
hands  with  me,  Mr.  Walter  ?  You  ain't 
shook  my  hand  ten  years  back,  and  I  al'ays 
thought  the  world  of  you." 

Something  broke  a  little  within  her ;  her 
eyelids  stung.  The  pity  of  it !  It  had 
touched  the  lawyer,  too.  "Your  doing, 
Farren,"  he  said  sadly.  "  I  had  to  stand  up 
for  the  boy.  He  was  a  good  boy,  and  you 
used  him  hardly." 

"  No  harder  than  I  was  used.  And 
Heaven  knows  what '11  come  to  the  pigsties 
if  he  has  the  place !  My  nephew  at 
Coombe,  now,  he'd  do  it  justice." 

Yes.  And  humour  treading  hard  on  the 
heels  of  pity.  She  would  smile  over  it 
to-morrow,  perhaps.  Now  she  was  too  tired. 
It  was  a  case  for  two  nurses,  really,  but  the 
old  miser  would  only  have  one — preferred  to 
get  his  full  money's  worth  out  of  one. 

"  Now,  Cloke,  if  you  please." 

The  lawyer  seemed  to  have  learned  all 
about  her  friend  of  the  night.  He  stepped 
forward  from  the  door.  The  doctor  asked 
a  question,  w-as  testily  answered  by  Simley, 
and  shrugged  himself  into  silence.  The 
soldier  stooped  above  the  bare  little  deal 
table    to    sign     his    name  .  as    witness    to 
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the  will  which  would  insure  Walter  Farren 
of  his  own,  and  tilted  the  shade  of  th« 
lamp. 

His  face  sprang  clear  from  the  shadow — 
lean,  dark  as  a  gipsy's,  with  light  blue  wide- 
set  eyes.  She  saw  it  for  one  unforgettable 
moment,  as  something  she  had  long  expected 
to  see.  She  saw  Sim  ley  half -risen  from  his 
chair  across  the  table.  Then  the  soldier 
quietly  put  out  his  hand,  pulled  the  shade 
level,  and  signed  his  name. 

There  was  a  queer,  short  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sick  man's  querulous  breathing. 

'*  Are  you  sure,"  said  the  lawyer  at  last, 
staring  through  the  renewed  shadow,  "  that 
that  name  you  have  just  signed  is  your 
own  ? " 

"  Quite  sure,"  the  soldier  answered.  "  Shall 
I  add  my  number  ?  " 

"  You  have  not — forgotten  ?  " 

Again  the  silence.  Then  "I  have  for- 
gotten a  good  deal,"  said  Oloke  quietly, 
"though  not  as  much  as  I'd  like.  That 
name  is  mine — all  the  name  I've  any  use  for. 
I've  put  in  everything,  sir." 

He  withdrew  again  to  the  door,  took  up 
his  cap  from  the  chair  where  he  had  left  it, 
stood  for  a  long  minute  looking  at  the  old 
man  growling  restlessly  in  the  bed,  and  w^ent 
out.  Mary,  in  a  dream,  followed  him.  Old 
Farren's  voice  followed  them  gustily  down 
the  dark  stairs :  "  Ay,  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  but  al'ays  wild  and  a  poor  worker. 
What'n — earth'll  become  o'  my  new 
pigsties  ?     .     .     .  " 

At  the  door  she  stood  to  open  for  him 
Mary  spoke. 

"Are  you  going  away — just  as  you 
came  ?  "  side  said  calmly. 

She  saw  in  the  dusk  his  odd  light  blue 
eyes  turned  gravely  towards  her.  "  I  shall 
go  as  I  came,"  he  agreed,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  are  Walter  Farren,  of  course." 

He  answered  again,  after  a  long  pause, 
neither  assenting  nor  denying  :  "  There  w^as 
a  poor  child  long  ago  called  that — a  child 
in  hell — ^the  hell  of  a  man's  greed.  That's 
forgiven  now.  But  it  can't  be  for- 
gotten. Jim  Cloke's  a  happier  man  than 
Walter  Farren  ever  looked  to  be."  He 
laughed  shortly,  softly,  and  went  through 
the  door.  Again  she  followed  him.  The 
door  shut  behind  them.  The  great  wind 
out  of  the  hills  poured  upon  them  in  its 
sweetness  and  strength. 

Mary  Allison  was  so  tired  she  could  not 
think  clearly,  but  she  felt  a  great  impulse 
to  hinder  his  going.  She  said  :  "  And  you 
ure  not  going   to   claim   your  inheritance  ? 


All    this'U    be    yours    before    daylight,  I 
should  say." 

He  swung  on  his  heel,  looking  keenly 
about  him  in  the  dark.  "  What  would  it  be 
worth,  now  ?"  he  asked  indifferently. 

"  A  clear  three  thousand,  I  should  say. 
The  house " 

"  No,  I  shan't  claim  it.  Let  t'other  chap 
have  it."  And  he  threw^  his  head  back  and 
laughed,  full-throated,  a  great  merry  roar. 
Mary  Allison,  who  thought  three  thousand 
pounds  would  have  bought  her  soul,  said 
as  much,  bitterly. 

"No,  it  wouldn't."  The  man  she  had 
first  seen  two  hours  ago,  a  shadow  in  the 
night,  turned  on  her  with  assurance.  "  I 
know  your  kind.  It's  only  courage  gone 
to  seed.  Listen,  now.  What  do  I  want 
with  a  red-brick  house  in  a  tidy  little 
field,  and  a  new  pigsty,  and — p'r'aps — 
the  parson's  wife  speakin'  to  me  as  if  I  was 
almost  a  gentleman  ?  Listen,  now.  When 
I  go  back  home  after  the  War,  I  go  back 
to  a  place  I've  made.  Made  !  My  land's 
raw  yet,  but  it's  good — it's  good  !  From 
the.  Little  Fountain  to  the  Silver  Plate  it 
runs,  and  there's  grass  on  the  bottoms  all 
winter  for  my  cattle.  I've  only  five  hundred 
head  yet,  but  they're  mine,  made  out  o'  my 
faith  an'  my  sweat,  and  not  that  of  others." 
He  glanced  at  the  dim  window  overhead, 
and  his  voice  softened.  "There's  room 
there  for  a  man,"  he  went  on,  after  a  silence, 
"  and  there's  a  wind  from  the  foothills." 

After,  as  it  seemed,  a  long  time,  Mary 
Allison  moved.  "  No,"  she  said  wearily, 
"  what  would  you  want  with — this  ? 
Good  night  and  thank  you." 

"  Listen,  now."     He.  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  Well  ?  "  She  spoke  fretfully,  her  small, 
sharp  face  rigid  in  the  ghostly  light  that 
runs  before  the  dawn. 

"  If — if  you  weren't  a  lady " 

"  I'm  not  a  lady.  I'm  only  a  nurse. 
My  people  kept  a  woolshop.  Though  what 
all  this  has  to  do  with  you " 

"  This  !  There's  room  there  for  a  man, 
and  there's  room  there  for  a  w^oman,  a  brave 
woman." 

A  small,  wistful,  frightened  voice  cried  in 
the  wind  :  "  But  you  are  mad,  and  so'm  I  ! 
And — and  I'm  not  a  bit  pretty  in  the 
daylight !  "  Mary  scarcely  recognised  the 
voice  for  her  own.  Then  the  doctor  called 
her.  But,  as  she  fled  back  up  the  stairs,  she 
carried  somewhere  within  her  the  knowledge 
that  Cloke  wouldn't  go — not  quite  yet. 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  her  twenty 
pounds. 
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OHN  DENNIS 

stared  gloomily  at 
the  blue  print 
spread  before  him 
upon  the  fiat-topped 
desk.  Minutes 
passed  as  his  gaze 
strayed  through  the 
open  window  and 
rested  upon  the 
little  cluster  of 
wooden  buildings  and  the  black  ore  dump 
that  scarred  the  long  sweep  of  green  hillside. 
"  The  Bramble  Patch  is  beginning  to 
make  'em  sit  up  and  take  notice."  The 
man  spoke  to  himself  aloud,  as  is  the  way 
of  the  men  of  the  open.  "  It's  the  best 
proposition  in  the  country — now.  And 
Vm  tired  of  it!  It's  always  the  way.-  As 
soon  as  the  game  is  won,  the  excitement's 

gone,  and "      He  picked  up  a  pencilled 

mem orandum .  "The Trust  ai n't  overlooking 
any  bets.     They  have  allowed   me  a   good 

margin  of  profit,  and Well,  I  can  go 

and  hunt  up  another  sick  one  and  doctor  it 
back  to,4ife,  or  I  can  tell  'em  the  Bramble 
Patch  ain't  for  sale."  The  corners  of  the 
man's  mouth  twisted  into  a  grim  smile  as 
his  eyes  once  more  rested  upon  the  little 
group  of  wooden  buildings.  '*  I  guess,  as 
a  sporting  proposition,"  he  muttered,  "  you 
ain't  dead  yet." 

"  Telegram  !  "  The  operator  from  the 
little  station  across  the  gulch  laid  a  yellow 
envelope  upon  the  table  and  shuffled  from 
the  room.  Yery  deliberately  Dennis  slit  the 
envelope  and  glanced  at  the  brief  message  : 

"  Think  I  have  located  J.  W.  Will  you 
prosecute  ? 

(Signed)     DowKEY. 

Dawson,  Y.T." 


"  Will  I  prosecute  ? "  A  short,  hard 
laugh  rasped  from  the  man's  throat,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  far  hills.  Then,  opening  a  drawer 
in  his  desk,  he  took  out  some  photographs, 
and  as  his  glance  passed  from  one  to 
another — from  dog  trains  labouring  over 
the  snow-trails,  to  squat  log  cabins  and 
rude  sluices,  into  which  bearded  men 
shovelled  gravel,  a  great  longing  possessed 
him — an  urge  to  travel  once  more  the 
long  trails  and  to  eat  his  meat  with 
tillicAhms, 

A  breath  of  soft  spring  air  wafted  through 
the  open  window  and  rustled  the  yellow 
paper  upon  his  desk,  and  the  man  breathed 
deeply  of  its  fragrance. 

"  Just  getting  ready  for  the  clean-up  up 
there.  Heavens,  how  I  used  to  hate  it  ! 
How  we  all  did  !  And  how  our  backs  and 
shoulders  and  fingers  used  to  ache  !  "  He 
glanced  at  a  smooth  palm  that  had  once 
been  a  calloused  one.  "  How  we  used  to 
curse  the  country  and  ourselves,  as  we  fought 
the  gravel  way  up  there  on  the  edge  of 
things  !  Copper's  a  banker's  game.  Gold's 
the  real  mining.  I'd  like  to  take  a  hunk  of 
sourdough  bread  and  mop  up  the  grease 
from  a  half-dozen  slices  of  limber-fried  bacon 
right  now.  No  one  that  hasn't  gouged 
gravel  knows  how  to  eat !  And,  by  Heavens, 
I'll  do  it !  "  He  returned  the  photographs 
to  the  drawer  and  closed  it  with  a  bang. 
"  I'll  do  it,"  he  repeated.  "  It's  a  long  way 
to  Dawson,  but  I'd  go  half-way  around  the 
world  to  see  Jess  Ward  get  what's  coming 
to  him.  I've  waited  a  long  time  for  this." 
He  reached  for  the  receiver  of  the  private 
telephone  connected  with  the  nn'ne.  "  Tell 
Mr.  Groodwin  I  want  him,"  he  ordered. 

"  You've  got  to  run  this  outfit  till  I  get 
back,"  he  explained,  as  the  engineer  stepped 
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into  the  office.     "  Going  North.     Keep  on 
with  the  construction  work,  and *" 

"  But "  objected  the  other. 

"  No  '  buts '  about  it !  "  snapped  Dennis, 
as  he  jammed  on  his  hat  and  crushed  the 
telegram  into  his  pocket.  At  tbe  doorway 
he  turned.  "  By  the  way,  when  that  man 
Ainslee,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  comes 
back  for  his  answer,  you  tell  him  I  say  the 
Morman-Gugenspiel  crowd  can  go  to  the 
devil !     The  Bramble  Patch  ain't  for  sale." 

Two  days  later  John  Dennis  stood  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Dolphin  and  idly  watched  the 
passengers  file  up  the  gang-plank — the  van 
of  the  flood  of  summer  tourists  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  Great  War  had  turned  from 
the  beaten  track. 

"  They'll  get  the  surprise  of  their  life 
when  they  find  out  they've  been  overlooking 
the  one  best  bit  in  the  way  of  scenery  just 
because  it's  so  close  to  home,"  he  muttered 
to  himself. 

"  What  ju  say  ? "  asked  a  voice  at  his 
side.  Ignoring  the  questioner,  Dennis 
suddenly  leaned  far  over  the  rail  as  his 
eyes  followed  a  trim  figure  in  a  grey 
travelling  suit,  whose  face  had  been 
momentarily  raised  to  his. 

"  It  looked  like — /^er,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
the  figure  disappeared  below  deck.  "  But — 
pshaw  ! " 

"  How  ?  " 

Dennis  favoured  the  chatty  one  with  a 
level  stare.  "  I  said,  some  folks  grow  old 
minding  their  own  business,  and  some 
don't,"  he  growled,  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  hurried  below.  All  that  day  and  the 
next  he  scanned  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  without  so  much  as  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  woman  in  grey. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  out 
from  Seattle,  with  Ketchikan,  left  astern, 
John  Dennis  leaned  upon  the  rail  and 
watched  the  mighty  giants  of  the  coastal 
range  fade  sombrely  into  the  gloom. 
Unconsciously  his  thoughts  followed  the 
back-trail  of  the  years.  With  vivid  dis- 
tinctness came  the  memory  of  that  other 
trip  into  the  North,  when  he  had  leaned 
upon  the  rail  of  another  steamer  and 
gazed  in  fascination  upon  those  self-same 
mountains.  He  remembered  even  the  feel 
of  the  throb  of  the  engines,  as  the  rickety 
little  steamer  ploughed  northward,  her  deck 
piled  high  with  packs  and  outfits  of  the 
stampeders  —  remembered  the  hotchpotch 
of  humanity  that  rubbed  elbows  at  the 
rotten  rail.  Citizens  of  the  world,  those — 
the  foot-loose,  the  drifters,  the  good  and 


the  bad,  the  manicured  and  the  horny- 
handed.  And  all — the  age-grizzled,  the 
youthful,^  the  sober,  and  the  drunken — 
answered  the  call  of  gold,  and  their  eyes 
burned  deep  with  the  lure  of  it.  As  vividly 
as  though  it  lay  before  him,  he  saw  the 
freight-cluttered  Dyea  beach,  with  its  rabble 
of  howling,  whimpering  curs  that  later  were 
to  die  like  flies  on  the  Chilkoot,  or  be 
knocked  on  the  head  or  pitched  into  the 
icy  black  water  of  Linderman  and  Bennett 
and  Labarge  to  lighten  ice-logged  boats. 

It  was  at  Dyea  he  had  thrown  in  with 
Jess  Ward.  He  remembered  the  hell  of  the 
storm -ridden  Chilkoot  Pass,  with  its  long, 
thin  line  of  pack-laden  men.  It  was  there 
he  bit  into  the  raw — learned  the  feel  of 
pack-straps  that  cut  to  the  bone,  and  the 
crushing,  muscle-tearing  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sweated  up  the  side  of  a 
mountain  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
timber  line — learned  to  sleep  wet  in  the 
snow,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  and 
to  wolf  down  raw  bacon.  He  remembered 
the  Box  Canyon,  the  wreck  at  White  Horse 
Eapids,  the  fight  with  Skookum  Johnson 
and  his  outlaw  Swedes,  the  long  stretch 
on  the  Yukon,  the  strike  on  Willow  Creek, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  treachery  of  Jess  Ward, 
who  had  decamped  with  the  dust  when  the 
claim  petered  out.  The  man's  jaw  clamped 
hard.  The  North  had  taught  him  to  live 
and  to  hate.  Then  came  Nome,  his  great 
strike  on  the  third  beach  line,  his  fruitless 
search  for  Jess  Ward,  his  return  to  the 
States,  and  the  year  of  restless  wandering 
before  he  purchased  the  Bramble  Patch. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  twisted  into  a 
grim  smile.  He,  John  Dennis,  had  inscribed 
his  name  upon  the  foreshortened  scroll  of 
the  lucky  ones.  He  had  found  gold — had 
found,  also,  that  there  was  no  joy  in  the 
possession  of  gold.  There  was  something 
he  had  missed.  Other  men  were  contented, 
and  he  had  never  known  contentment. 

"It's  Jess  Ward!"  he  gritted.  "But 
I'll  get  him  !  It's  knowing  that  a  man  lives 
who  has  double-crossed  me  and  got  away 
with  it ! "  And  then  the  figure  of  Jess 
Ward  faded,  as  his  mind  drifted  backward, 
far  backward,  before  Dyea  beach,  when 
Alaska  was  only  a  name.  He  flung  his 
half-smoked  cigar  viciously  outboard,  and 
turned  impatiently  from  the  rail — turned  to 
meet  squarely  the  eyes  of  the  woman  in 
grey.  She  was  seated  in  a  deck-chair  a 
half-dozen  paces  from  where  he  stood,  and 
she  was  alone. 

"So  I  was  not  mistaken,"  he  said,  after 
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what  seemed  an  interminable  period  of 
silence.  "  It — it's  been  a— a  long  time, 
Laura  ! " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  in  a  low 
voice  that  the  man  thought  trembled  ever 
so  shghtly.  "Yes — John — a  long,  long 
time." 

The  man  removed  his  hat  awkwardly  as 
he  offered  his  hand,  and  at  the  clasp  of  the 
soft  fingers  the  years  rolled  backward.  In 
all  the  world  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
gold — only  a  country  town  in  a  far-distant 
Slate,  broad  maple-Hned  streets,  trim  wooden 
houses,  and  well-kept  lawns  that  showed 
green  and  cool  beyond  their  painted  picket 
fences,  a  big  red-brick  schoolhouse,  a  prim 
little  park  beside  a  lake,  and 

"You  have  grown  older,  John,  and, 
somehow,  you  have  changed.  I  have  been 
watching  your  profile  as  you  stood  there 
staring  at  the  mountains.  There's  a  kind 
of— what  shall  I  say  ? — of  hardness  in  the 
lines  of  your  face  that  did  not  use  to  be 
there."  Her  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
the  uncovered  head.  "  And,  yes — there  are 
grey  hairs,  too." 

The  man  drew  a  chair  to  her  side.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  I've  aged  some — most  folks  do 
that  ain't  good  and  die  young.  And  as  for 
the  lines  and  the  grey  hairs — I've  lived  hard. 
But  you  haven't  changed  much,  Laura.  A 
little  stouter,  maybe,  and  a  little  more 
serious.  But  you  always  did  take  things 
serious  —  folks  and  —  and  things."  The 
woman  remained  silent,  her  eyes  on  the 
dimming  skyline.  "  How's  the  old  town  ?  " 
he  continued,  with  an  obvious  attempt  at 
conversation.  "Same  old  folks  doing  the 
same  old  things,  I  suppose.  I've  been 
meaning  to  go  back  ever  since  I  struck  it 
lucky ;  but — well,  somehow  I  never  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind  to.  You  see,  I 
never  let  on,  but  it  hurt  mighty  bad  when 
you — when  we — busted  up.  And — well,  if 
you'd  married  one  of  the  other  fellows,  I 
didn't  want  to  know  it,  that's  all.  They're 
good  folks,  back  there.  They  miss  a  lot  by 
spending  their  lives  in  the  same  little  town  ; 
they  never  get  rich — nor  poor,  neither— 
and  they  get  to  know  each  other  so  well  that 
they  can  tell  what  their  next-door  neighbour 
is  going  to  think  about  next  week.  But 
they're  satisfied  and  they're  happy,  and  that's 
what  makes  life  worth  living.  You  can't 
buy  happiness.  The  man  that's  learnt  to 
live  and  be  happy  on  a  hundred  a  month  is 
a  heap  richer  than  the  man  that  ain't  learnt 
to  on  a  hundred  thousand.  But  tell  me," 
he  asked  so  suddenly  that  his  voice  sounded 


harsh,  "you  didn't  many  one  of  'em,  did 
you  ?  " 

The  woman's  eyes  turned  slowly  from  the 
distant  mountaius.  "No,"  she  answered, 
"  I  didn't.  We  moved  out  to  the  coast  the 
year  after  you  went  away."  She  noted 
the  look  of  relief — of  alpaost  boyish  eagerness 
— that  greeted  her  words,  and  was  about  to 
continue,  but  he  inteiTupted. 

"  And  so  we  meet  again  ! "  he  breathed. 
"  Men  have  told  me  I  was  lucky,  and  I've 
sneered  at  'em.  But  tell  me,  how's  the 
old  world  used  you  ?  Somehow  you  don't 
look  as  if  life  had  been  one  continual  round 
of  frivolity,  as  the  saying  is.  Is  there 
something  you  have  missed  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  her  face  seaward. 
"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  guess  there  is  a 
whole  lot  I've  missed.     There's  a  whole  lot 

anybody  misses  who  teaches  school  for 

How  many  years  is  it  ?  No,  don't  let's  count 
them — just  years  and  years.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  until •" 

"Until  you  decided  to  throw  over  your 
job  and  travel !  "  Darkness  had  followed 
the  twilight,  and  the  man  failed  to  notice 
the  puzzled  expression  that  greeted  his 
interruption,  nor  did  he  notice  that  the 
woman's  lips  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  until  I  decided  to 
travel." 

Dennis  shook  his  head.  "It's  no  go, 
Laura,"  he  said,  after  a  moment  of  silence. 
"  It  won't  work.  You'll  take  your  trip  and 
enjoy  it,  but  when  you  get  back  you'll  find 
yourself  right  where  you  started.  I've 
travelled.  I've  knocked  around  Alaska  and 
gouged  for  gold — found  it,  too—lots  of  it. 
Then  I  travelled  all  over  the  country  for  a 
year,  but " 

"  You,  too,  have  missed  something  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man  gravely,  "I 
have  missed  something.  And,  like  you, 
I  didn't  know  w^hat  it  was.  For  years  the 
only  times  I've  been  satisfied  was  when  I've 
been  fighting  against  odds  to  keep  what 
I've  got,  and  get  more.  But  as  soon  as  I 
get  it,  it's  no  good.  I've  told  myself  all" 
along  that  I'd  be  satisfied  if  only  I  could 
take  out  my  revenge  on  Jess  Ward.  But  it 
ain't  that.  I  knew  the  answer  the  minute  I 
caught  sight  of  you,  back  there  in  Seattle." 

The  woman  rose  abruptly,  "  It's  getting 
cold,  John,"  she  said,  "  and  the  sea-breeze 
makes  me  sleepy.     Good  night." 

The  man  escorted  her  to  the  head  of  the 
stairway.  "  Good  night,"  he  said  softly,  and 
walked  forward,  to  stand   for  a  long  time 
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leaning  upon  the  rail  and  watching  the 
white  water  curl  back  from  the  bow. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
Skagway  the  two  spent  many  hours  together, 
and  always  the  woman  managed  to  turn 
adroitly  the  conversation  into  impersonal 
channels.  It  was  the  same  on  the  train 
to  White  Horse  and  the  Yukon  Eiver 
steamboat,  and  not  until  the  last  evening 
of  the  journey  did  the  man  succeed  in 
speaking  of  the  thing  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

"Look  here,  Laura,"  he  began  bluntly, 
as  they  found  themselves  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  deck,  "  we've  wasted  the  best 
part  of  9.  wxek  talking  war,  and  votes  for 
women,  and  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
and  we  haven't  neither  one  spoke  a  word  of 
what  we're  thinking  about.  To-morrow  this 
boat  ties  up  at  Dawson.  It's  the  end  of  the 
trail.  To-night  we're  going  to  do  some 
back  trailing — me  and  you.  We're  going  to 
talk  about  ourselves." 

The  wind  blew  chill,  and  he  drew  the 
chairs  into  the  shelter  of  the  cabin.  "  It's 
a  queer  world,  isn't  it,  John  ? "  said  the 
woman,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which 
daylight  slowly  faded.  "You  have  been 
successful.  You  say  you  are  rich,  and  yet 
your  gold  has  not  brought  you  happiness." 

"No,"  answered  the  man.  "  Grold  don't 
bring  happiness.  I  ain't  been  successful. 
And  I'll  never  be  happy  till  I've  got 
you."  In  the  deepening  twilight  he  failed 
to  notice  that  the  woman  shrank  from  him 
at  the  w^ords,  but  continued,  speaking  rapidly, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  skyline  of  the  far  hills. 
"  It's  this  way,  Laura.  Ever  since  we — 
busted  up  I  have  been  restless.  I  told 
myself  I  didn't  care,  and  there  were  times 
I  believed  it.  I  set  about  deliberately  not 
to  care.  I  told  myself  that  love  w^as  rot, 
and  I  started  hunting  for  something  that 
would  take  its  place — that  would  fill  my  life 
and  drive  the  thought  of  you  from  my 
mind.  I  tried  the  booze  game,  but  it  didn't 
work,  and  I  quit  just  short  of  the  jimjams. 
Then  I  drifted  to  the  gold  diggings.  As 
long  as  I  had  a  fight  on,  I  was  all  right. 
Me  and  Jess  Ward  hammered  our  way  into 
this  country  over  a  trail  that  got  good  men, 
and  lots  of  'em.  We  beat  the  trail  and 
staked  a  claim  on  Willow  Creek.  We  was 
hogs  for  work,  and  w^as  doing  fairly  well, 
when  the  claim  petered  out,  and  Jess  Ward 
double-crossed  me.  I  couldn't  follow  him 
then,  because  I  was  broke.  And  that  year 
Alaska  was  the  worst  land  in  the  world  to  be 
hroke  in.     There  were  hundreds  of  others 


in  the  same  fix,  and  some  of  'em  didn't 
winter  through.  I  did.  And  after  that 
came  Nome.  I  located  on  Anvil  Creek,  and 
when  my  claim  developed  into  a  sure  thing 
for  about  ten  thousand  a  year,  I  lost  interest 
in  it.  I  got  restless — wanted  something 
bigger.  Then  someone  discovered  the  Ruby 
Beach  sand,  and  men  went  crazy.  I  jammed 
in  my  stakes  on  the  third  beach  Hne,  and 
started  shovelling  out  more  gold  in  a  day 
than  I  had  in  a  month  on  Anvil.  I  guess  I 
was  nearer  happy  then  than  I've  ever  been — 
since  way  back  yonder.  But  it  didn't  last. 
The  game's  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
chips  are  worth.  I  rolled  up  haK  a  million 
and  quit.  I  thought  I  was  satisfied,  and  went 
back  to  the  States.  I  got  the  travelling  bug 
then,  same  as  you  have  now.  That's  why 
I  told  you  it  wouldn't  work. 

"  I  had  to  be  doing  something,  so  I  hit  for 
the  West,  and  began  nosing  around  for  a 
mine.  There  were  lots  of  good  mines 
I  could  have  bought,  but  I  turned  'em 
down.  You  see,  I'd  kind  of  got  acquainted 
with  myself.  There  is  no  fight  to  a  good 
mine — one  that  couldn't  help  but  roll  up 
profits — so  I  began  hunting  for  a  rotten  one. 
Found  lots  of  'em,  but  they  didn't  suit  me. 
Either  they  never  ought  to  have  been  dug, 
or  they  was  worked  out.  At  last  I  heard 
of  the  Bramble  Patch.  The  ore  was  there 
all  right,  but  the  men  that  owned  her  had 
got  cold  feet.  They  couldn't  keep  her 
pumped  out,  and  a  half-dozen  other  little 
things  ailed  her — things  that  make  yellow 
men  quit.  I  bought  the  outfit,  hired  the 
best  engineer  that  was  loose,  and  went  at 
her. 

"She's  dry  now,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "but  w^e  had  to  drive  a  four-foot 
tunnel  through  a  rock  mountain  to  drain 
her.  All  her  other  little  ails  are  cured,  too, 
and  her  dump  looks  like  a  million  dollar 
certified  check.  Just  about  the  time  I 
began  to  lose  interest,  up  pops  an  agent  of 
the  Trust  with  a  proposition  to  sell  out.  I 
came  pretty  near  doing  it,  till  I  happened 
to  think  that,  if  I  sold  out,  I'd  just  have  to 
hunt  around  for  another  mine  to  whip  into 
shape — I'd  have  to  go  and  hunt  for  trouble, 
whereas,  if  I  didn't  sell,  I'd  have  a  scrap  on 
my  hands  without  moving  out  of  my  chair. 
Then  came  the  telegram  from  Downey  that 
he'd  located  Jess  Ward.  I've  always  swore 
to  get  him,  if  he's  still  aUve.  So  I  told 
Goodwin  to  tell  the  Morman-Grugenspiel 
crowd  to  go  to  the  devil.  You  see,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reaching  out  and 
grabbing  everything  that  looks  good  to  'em, 


<'*You  here!'  he  rasped  harshly." 


and  bucking  'em  will  get  under  their  hide. 
They  may  get  the  Bramble  Patch  at  that, 
but,  if  thej  do,  they'll  earn  it."  Dennis  held 
a  match  to  his  dead  cigar,  and  the  strong, 
hard  lines  of  his  face  stood  out  with  startling 
distinctness  in  the  flare  of  the  tiny  flame. 
^'You  see  how  it  is  with  me/'  he  resumed. 


"  I  never  get  anywheres.  I  take  hold  of  a 
proposition,  and  work  and  plot  and  fight 
twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four  to  put  it 
through,  and  when  the  game  is  won — when 
any  other  man  would  sit  back  and  look  with 
pride  on  the  work  of  his  head  and  hands,  and 
enjoy  its  benefits— right  then  I  lose  interest 


" '  W^Ji  yes,  John,'  she  answered,  in  surprise  ;   *  this  is  my  home.' 


in  it.  I've  worked  all  my  life  for  soraethin^s: 
I've  never  got — for  something  I  know  I 
will  never  get — by  work.  There's  only  one 
measure  of  work — money.  I  use  to  think  it 
was  money  I  w^anted.  I  got  it,  and  found 
there  was  no  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
it.     I  turned  for  satisfaction  to  winnin^:  out 


where  other  men  failed.  The  satisfaction 
ain't  there.  I've  beat  men  at  their  own 
ofame,  and  I've  piled  up  more  money  than 
I  can  ever  spend,  and  I'm  right  where  I 
started." 

For  the  first  time  the  man  withdrew  his 
gaze  from  the  hills.     He  leaned  close  to  the 
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woman,  and  his  eyes  sought  hers  in  the 
darkness.  "  But  no,  I  ain't  where  I  started, 
because  I've  found  by  accident  what  the 
years  haven't  taught  me,  I've  found  what 
I've  wanted  all  along.  I  ain't  going  to 
make  you  any  pretty  speech.  I'd  be  a  fool 
to  try.  The  gold  country  roughens  a  man. 
It's  what  the  writei-s  would  call  the  irony  of 
Fate,  I  guess — this  finding  out  by  accident 
that  the  thing  I've  wanted  and  worked  for 
through  all  the  years  was  the  thing  I  once 
had  and  never  appreciated,  because  I  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  mean  love — jour 
love.  For  we  were  happy  back  there.  Do 
you  remember  ?  I  do.  I  haven't  thought 
of  it  for  years,  because  I  haven't  let  myself 
think.  But  now  it  seems  like  it  w^as  only  a 
little  while  ago — a  week,  maybe,  or  a  year. 
You  remember  that  night  in  the  little  park 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  with  the  lights 
twinkling  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
moon-path  stretching  away  hke  a  trail  of 
gold  across  the  black  water,  and  over  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  a  million 
fireflies  flashing,  and  the  bellow  of  the  frogs 
in  the  sedges,  and  the  soft  slap  of  the  waves 
wlien  the  night  wind  rippled  the  water  ?  In 
May  it  was,  or  June." 

"  It  was  the  third  of  June."  The  woman's 
voice  was  very  low. 

"  You  remember  ?  " 

**  l^es,  I  remember.  The  night  w^as  cool, 
and  you  took  off  your  coat  and  threw  it  over 
my  shoulders." 

The  man  nodded.  "  We  ^vere  happy  that 
summer  we  w-ere  engaged,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"We  missed  our  chance  for  happiness — 
together."  There  was  a  note  of  finahtj  in 
the  voice  that  struck  a  chill  to  the  man's 
heart. 

He  interrupted  her  almost  fiercely.  "  Yes^ 
I  was  a  fool,  and  all  that.  I  know  I  was 
wild,  but  maybe  you  took  it  too  serious. 
When  I  found  it  was  getting  me,  I  quit. 
But  it  ain't  -too  late  yet.  Our  best  years  are 
ahead  of  us.  We'll  start  in  where  we  left 
off.  Or,  better  yet,  we'll  begin  where  we 
began  that  night  there  by  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  See,  the  night  wind  is  cool.  I'll  take 
off  my  coat  and " 

The  woman  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon 
his  arm.  "  No,  John,  not  that.  Don't  jou 
know  that,  even  if  we  wanted  to,  we  couldn't 
drop  out  the  years,  nor  live  years  over  again  ? 
Lives  are  not  like  that.  They  go  on  and  on, 
and  the  years  change  them." 

"You  mean  that  you  don't  w^ant  to — 
that  there's  someone  else  you  love  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  as  she  drew 


the  glove  from  her  hand  and  exposed  the 
plain  gold  ring  that  encircled  the  finger, 
"  my  husband." 

For  a  long  time  John  Dennis  stared  at 
the  dull  yellow  band  that  encircled  the  white 
finger.  Neither  spoke.  At  length  the  man 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  "I  guess  you're 
right,"  he  said  in  a  dull  voice,  as  he  extended 
his  hand,  "about  lives  moving  on — that 
way." 

The  woman  took  the  hand.  "I  am  to 
join  my  husband  in  Dawson.  I  should  like 
you  to  meet  him." 

"  No,"  answered  the  man  curtly.  "  I  wish 
you  luck.  And — I  won't  be  seeing  you 
again.     Good-bye  ! " 

***** 

"  Well,  you  sure  come  a-runnin',"  grinned 
Corporal  Downey,  as  he  greeted  Dennis  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mounted. 

"  Yes,  and  I'd  have  come  twice  as  far  to 
square  my  account  with  Jess  Ward.  And, 
besides,  I  wanted  to  see  the  cold  side  of  sixty 
again.  I'm  an  office  miner  now,  you  know." 
He  shrugged  expressively.  "  But  you  bet  a 
man  never  forgets  the  big  country,  and  when 
I  got  your  wire,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  come." 

Downey  nodded.  "It  gets  into  your 
blood — the  North.  I  never  know'd  a  tillicum 
yet  which,  if  he  left  the  country,  he  didn't 
come  mushin'  back  on  some  pretex'  or 
another — if  it  wasn't  only  just  long  enough 
to  cock  his  hp  over  a  big  hunk  of  sourdough 
bread,  an'  cuss  the  snow  or  the  gravel— or 
the  mosquitoes,  if  he  come  in  summer.  An', 
now  you're  here,  you're  goin'  to  have  to  do 
some  little  trailin',  John.  Our  man's  up  on 
Many  Lodge  Creek.  It's  a  feeder  for  the 
Upper  Chandindu.  Started  an  independent 
tradin'  post  in  a  new^  camp." 

"  How  do  you  know  he's  Jess  Ward  ?  " 
asked  Dennis.  "  If  I  remember  right,  you 
didn't  get  transferred  to  Dawson  till  after 
he'd  beat  it." 

"  No,  I  never  seen  him,"  answered  the 
officer,  "  but  I  run  on  to  a  fellow  prospectin' 
that's  been  in  the  country  for  years,  an'  he 
happened  to  mention  that  this  fellow — 
Harkness  he  calls  himself  now  —  looked 
uncommon  like  Jess  Ward.  Said  he  know'd 
you  and  him  both  over  on  Willow  Creek,  so, 
when  I  got  back  here,  I  wired  you.  I  s'pose 
you'll  know  him  if  you  see  him  ?  " 

Dennis  nodded.  "You  bet  I'll  know 
him  ! "  he  ground  between  clenched  teeth. 
"  The  coyote  !  He's  the  only  living  man 
that  ever  put  anything  over  on  me  and  got 
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away  with  it.     When  can  we  start  for  Many       Jess 
Lodge?" 

"That  depends/'  answered  the  officer. 
"Tye  got  to  hike  up  the  Klondike  and 
straighten  out  a  little  matter.  You  can 
wait  here  till  I  get  back,  or  you  can  come  on 
along,  an'  we'll  cross  somewhere  about  the 
head  of  North  Fork,  an'  slip  over  on  to 
the  Chandindu  from  there." 

"  Suit  me  to  a  T.     When  do  we  start  ?  " 

"  First  thing  in  the  mornin'.  You  don't 
need  to  bother  about  any  outfit — I've  got 
all  we  need." 

During  the  days  of  the  trail  Corporal 
Downey  wondered  much  at  his  companion's 
taciturnity.  They  had  become  great  friends, 
these  two,  in  the  lean  year  that  followed  the 
disappearance  of  Jess  Ward.  The  officer  fell 
to  studying  the  man  whose  silence  at  times 
amounted  almost  to  moroseness. 

"They  say  you  struck  it  big  over  to 
Nome,"  said  Downey  one  evening,  as  they 
ate  their  supper  beside  a  little  fire. 

Dennis  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  took  out  a  lot 
of  gold." 

"You  sure  are  lucky,  John.  Not  that 
you  didn't  earn  it— I  don't  mean  that," 
the  officer  hastened  to  add,  as  he  noticed  the 
other's  lip  curl  into  a  pecuhar  smile. 
"Because  you  ahvays  was  a  hard  worker, 
even  workin'  for  wages.  But  hard  work 
won't  get  you  now^heres  unless  you're  lucky 
along  with  it.  Take  that  winter  around 
Dawson.  Why,  who'd  ha'  picked  you, 
without  no  claim,  an'  workin'  with  your 
two  hands  for  a  bare  livin',  to  be  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  1  There  was  other  fellows  workin' 
that  winter—plenty  of  'em — but  they  didn't 
none  of  'em  get  rich.  No,  you're  just 
naturally  lucky,  John."  The  other  made 
no  reply,  but  continued  to  stare  moodily 
into  the  fire.  "Why,  the  sourdoughs 
are  tellin'  round  here  yet  how  you  barely 
wintered  through,  an'  a  few  years  later 
pulled  out  of  Nome  with  half  a  milHon. 
That's  what  I  call  luck  !  " 
^^  Dennis's  lips  twisted  into  an  ironical  smile. 
I'  And  when  you  do,"  he  answered  bitterly, 
"it  shows  that  you  don't  know  a  thing 
about  what  luck  means  !  " 

With  the  passing  of  the  days  Dennis  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  hills,  and  became 
more  like  his  old  self.  His  taciturnity  left 
him,  and  the  two  sat  late  over  their  camp- 
fires.  But  wdiether  the  talk  was  of  mines,  or 
politics,  or  growing  things,  Downey  perceived 
^^  deep  -  seated  pessimism  —  an  underlying 
pitterness— in  his  friend's  viewpoint  that 
invariably  found  outlet  in  the  damning  of 


Eevenge    had    become    an 


Ward, 
obsession. 

"  You're  a  good  hater,  John,"  observed 
the  officer,  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  jaundiced 
tirades.  "  But  hate  needs  a  balance.  Too 
much  of  it  makes  a  man  lopsided,  an'  lop- 
sided men  ain't  happy.  Trouble  is,  you  ain't 
never  learned  how  to  enjoy  yourself.  I've 
knowed  lots  of  men  in  my  time — rich  ones 
and  poor  ones — poor  ones  that  was  happy, 
and  rich  ones  that  wasn't.  You're  one  of 
them  last.  I've  been  studying  over  what  you 
said  the  other  evenin',  about  me  not  knowdn' 
what  I  was  talkin'  about — about  luck,  you 
know.  I  guess  you're  right  about  that. 
'Tain't  how  much  a  man  gets  that  makes 
him  lucky — it's  knowin'  how  to  enjoy  what 
he  has  got.  You're  restless,  John.  What 
you  need  is  a  wife."  Dennis's  only  answer 
was  an  inarticulate  growl,  nor  did  he  speak 
again  that  evening. 

"  Thought  I'd  prod  round  till  I  found 
the  sore  spot,"  mused  Downey  to  himself,  as 
lie  drew^  the  blankets  over  his  head.  "  I've 
been  wonderin'  what  put  the  acid  in  his 
heart.  It's  a  woman — an'  that  settles  it. 
Trouble  with  men  is,  they  get  it  into  their 
head  there  ain't  but  one  partic'lar  woman 
that's  fit  for  'em  to  marry.  Which  it  ain't 
reasonable,  an'  it  ain't  accordin'  to  facts. 
Then,  if  somethin'  turns  up  so's  he  can't 
get  her,  he  goes  mopin'  round  like  a  dog 
that's  lost  his  last  flea.  An'  there  you 
are  ! " 

The  police  business  that  took  them 
up  the  Klondike  required  more  time  than 
Downey  had  anticipated,  and  it  was  three 
weeks  from  the  time  they  left  Dawson 
that  the  two  paused  before  a  log  trading 
post  near  the  headwaters  of  Many  Lodge 
Creek. 

Stepping  in  front  of  the  officer,  Dennis 
threw^  open  the  door  and  entered.  A  man 
was  arranging  a  pile  of  blankets  upon  the 
end  of  the  rude  counter.  He  looked  up  as 
the  other  advanced  into  the  room.  Corporal 
Downey  leaned  lightly  against  the  jamb  of 
the  door  and  surveyed  the  scene  with  interest. 
The  keen  eyes,  trained  to  detail,  noted  his 
friend's  clenched  fists,  and  the  thickening 
cords  of  his  neck,  and  the  lips  pressed  to 
a  thin,  cold  line  of  cruelty ;  noted  also 
the  swift  look  of  terror  that  flashed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  trader,  the  chalk-white  face 
and  the  fingers  that  groped  nervously  at  the 
counter's  edge,  as  the  man's  mouth  sagged 
slowly  open.  No  word  was  spoken,  and 
Downey  could  distinctly  hear  their  breathing, 
as  the  fear-widened  eyes  of  the  man  at  the 
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counter  stared  into  the  narrowed  eyes  of  tbe 
other.  After  what  seemed  an  interminable 
silence,  the  sagging  jaw  moved,  and  the  man 
moistened  his  dry  lips  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when  a 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  store  opened,  and  a 
woman  stepped  into  the  room.  She  paused 
uncertainly,  as  her  glance  swept  the  faces 
of  its  three  occupants.  Dennis's  narrowed 
eyes  flashed  her  a  swift  glance,  and  the  next 
instant  he  stepped  backward.  ^ 

"  You  here  !  "  he  rasped  harshly. 

"  Why,  yes,  John,"  she  answered,  in 
surprise  ;  "  this  is  my  home." 

The  man  beside  the  counter  stared  un- 
comprehendingly  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
the  woman  continued  :  "  It's  rough  and  all 
that,  but  we  are  happy  here,  and  already  I 
am  learning  to  love  it.  This  is  George 
Harkness,  my  husband."  She  advanced  "to 
the  side  of  the  trader.  "I  met  him  six 
months    ago   in    San    Francisco,   when  lie 


came  down  to  buy  his  stock,  and  we  were 
married." 

From  his  position  in  the  doorway  Downey 
watched  Dennis's  eyes  travel  slowly  from  the 
face  of  the  woman  to  tbe  face  of  the  man 
at  her  side.  He  saw  Dennis's  shoulders 
suddenly  stiffen  as  he  faced  the  woman. 
"  I'll  be  going  now,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hard 
voice.  "  I  told  you  on  the  boat  I  didn't 
want  to  meet  your  husband,  and  I  meant  ity 
Abruptly  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

Outside  the  door  Downey  hailed  him. 
"  Hold  on,  John,"  he  said  ;  *'  this  is  police 
business.  What  you  going  to  do  about 
him  ?  " 

"  About  whom  ?  "  asked  Dennis,  in  the  same 
hard  tone. 

"Why,  the  man,  Jess  Ward,  of  course  ?" 

John  Dennis  raised  his  eyes  to  the  officer's 
face  and  fixed  him  with  a  level  stare.  "  We're 
wrong,  Downey,"  he  said  simply  ;  "  that  man 
ain't  Jess  Ward  !  " 


'WINTER    SNOW. 

BY  BIRKKT  FOSTER. 


"wayside   prayek."      by   erskine   nicol,   a.r.a. 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


PRAYER   IN   ART 


By    AUSTIN     CHESTER 


RELIGrlON  obviously  is  in  no  need  of 
Art/ since  religion  rests  on  its  own 
inspiration.  As  Goethe  points  out, 
ethical  matters  are  outside  Art's  province, 
and  Art  exists  for  Art's  sake,  and  with  no 
ulterior  didactic  purpose.  But  although 
form  is  an  end  in  itself,  after  which  Art 
constantly  strives,  yet,  incidentally,  pictorial 
Art  acquires  force  from  the  spirit  of  the 
subject  with  which  it  is  penetrated.  Art 
has,  therefore,  inevitably  concerned  itself 
with  various  themes  from  Eeligion,  among 
them  that  of  the  act  of  Prayer,  which 
has  always  belonged  to  religions^  true  or 
false,  revealed  or  natural,  polytheistic  and 
monotheistic,  whether  the  prayer  opened  a 
service  of  sacrifice,  or  was  a  vow  taken, 
with  perhaps  a  votive  offering  made,  at 
the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  or  in  some  time 
of  need.  Looking  at  religious  matters  as 
themes,  painters  have  found  them  fair,  and 
undoubtedly  the  public  find,  not  only 
pleasure,  but  help  toward  understanding,  in 
passing  through  the  stiff  boundaries  of  a 
picture's  frame  into  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 
Rembrandt's.  "Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  for 
instance,  one  must  hold  to  be  a  greater  work 


than  his  picture  of  "A  Burgomaster";  while, 
to  come  to  modern  men,  we  can  support 
this  axiom  by  means  of  one  of  the  pictures 
which  illustrate  our'  particular  theme — • 
Prayer  in  Art — the  "Victory,  0  Lord!"  of 
Sir  John  Millais,  since  it  is  a  far  greater 
work,-  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  and 
spiritual  significance  of  its  subject,  as  well 
as  in  the  skill  of  its  rendering,  than  is  the 
same  artist's  popular  "Bubbles"  or  "Cherry 
Ripe."  It  illustrates  the  moment  in  Holy 
Writ  when — ■ 

Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  cro 
out,  fi^ht  with  Amalek:  to-morroAV  I  wiU  stand  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand. 

So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought 
with  Amalek  :  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  w*ent  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand, 
that  Israel  prevailed :  and  when  he  let  down  hig 
hand,  Amalek  prevailed, 

But  Moses'  hands  were  heavy ;  and  they  took  s 
stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon ;  an^ 
Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  on€ 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and  his  handg 
were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Of  the  attitude  of  prayer  in  the  earliest 
classical  times,  no  more  simple  and  beautiful 
205  P 
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example  can  be  found  than  in  Fiaxman's 
illustrations  to  Home\'.  •  Curiously  enough, 
the  sculptor  avoids  the  great  prayer  of  the 
priest  Chryses,  at  the  opening  of  the  Iliad ' 
(possibly  because  he  sought  groups  of  figures, 
whereas  Chryses  went  a^rt  by  the  sho;'e  of 


tongued  chief  of  Pylos,"  stands  before  the 
altar,  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised  to 
heaven,  w^hile  he  "  prayed  much  to  Athena," 
who,  disguised  as  Mentor,  the  counsellor 
of  the  young  Telemachus,  herself  drew  near 
to  the  sacrifice.      The    hands   upraised   in 


'^THB     INFANT    SAMUEL    KNEELING     AT    PRAYER."     •  BY    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS,     P.R.A. 

Fr6m  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


the  loud-sounding  sea  to  make  his  supplica- 
tions to  Apollo),  but  in  the  exquisite  drawing 
"Nestor's  Sacrifice,"  for  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Odyssey,  Flaxman  has  given  perfect 
expression  to  the  Greek  sentiment  of  worship 
and  devotion.     Nestor,  "  the  venerable  sweet- 


supplication  are  mentioned  in  Horace  in  his 
song  of  rustic  Phidyle,  praying  beneath  the 
young  moon,  and  the  full  passion  of  that 
attitude,  with  the  added  grace  of  the  bended 
knee,  is  seen  in  Leighton's  "Cly tie,"  where 
the  maiden  invokes  the  sun,  her  lover.     The 


''VICTORY,    O    LORD!"      BY    SIR   JOHN    EVERETT    MILLAIS,   P.R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  3ranchester  City  Art  Gallery,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester, 

from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  d-  Spottiswoodc. 
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votive  offering  of  classical  religion  has  been 
treated  in  pictures  by  both  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema  and  Herbert  Schmalz. 

Of  pictures  upon  Bible  themes  which  deal 
actually    with    the   office    of     prayer,    Sir 


'  PRAYER.  BY    G.    F.    WATTS,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  from,  a  photograph  by  F,  Hollyer,  Pembroke  Square,  W. 

Joshua  Reynolds's  "  The  Infant  Samuel " 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  knowu.  It 
is  a  subject  this  great  artist  repeated 
several  times,  and  always  with  that  insight 
into    the    soft,  fragrant    beauty    of  child- 


hood which  contributed  so  largely  to 
make  him  the  most  brilliant  ligure-painter 
that  English  art  can  claim.  "Speak,  for 
Thy  Servant  Heareth,"  by  Mr.  James  Sant, 
takes  for  illustration  that  same  moment  in 
Samuel's  life  when 
he  was  first  called 
to  the  service  of 
God— 

And  the  Lord  called 
Samuel  again  the  third 
time.  And  he  arose  and 
went  to  Eli,  and  said, 
Here  am  I ;  for  thou 
didst  call  me.  And  Eli 
perceived  that  the  Lord 
had  called  the  child. 

Therefore  Eli  said 
unto  Samuel,  Go,  lie 
down:  and  it  shall  be, 
if  he  call  thee,  that 
thou^shalt  say:  Speak, 
Lord;  for  thy  servant 
heareth.  So  Samuel 
went  and  lay  down  in 
his  place. 

And  the  Lord  came, 
and  stood,  and  called 
as  at  other  times, 
Samuel,  Samuel.  Then 
Samuel  answered, 
Speak  ;  for  thy  servant 
heareth. 

Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  painted 
the  cliild  Samuel  in 
kneeling  attitude, 
but  kneeling  in 
prayer  is  not  spoken 
of  till  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of 
Chronicles.  Solo- 
mon, how^ever, 
*' kneeled  down 
upon  his  knees 
before  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  and 
spread  forth  his 
hands  towards 
heaven.",  Ezra 
says  :/  "I  fell  upon 
my  knees  and 
spread  out  my 
hands  unto  the 
Lord  my  God." 
David  called  upon 
his  people:  "Come, 
let  us  worship  and 
bow  down  :  let  us 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker";  and 
Daniel,  we  are  told,  "  went  into  his  house, 
and  his  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,"  probably  at 
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'PRIMITIVE    METHODISTS."         BY    W.     H,    Y.     TITCOMB. 

From  the  original  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Dudley  Mujiicipal  Art  Gallery. 


regular  hours.  St.  Peter,  we  know,  chose 
the  sixth  hour  for  prayer,  while  St.  John 
devoted  to  it  the,  ninth. 
.  Turning  back  to  the  Books  of  Kings, 
we  may  pause  over  two  moments  of  prayer 
expressed  in  two  of  the  noblest  of  Lord 
Leighton's  pictures,  even  though  they  do 
not  adopt  the  traditional  kneeling  attitude 
for  the  protagonist  in  the  tense  emotions 
of  eacli   scene — the  prophet  Elijah   in   the 


wilderness,  after  his  prayer,  "It  is  enough; 
0  Lord,  take  away  my  life,"  and  his  successor, 
Elisha,  raising  the  son  of  the  Shunammite 
from  death  after  praying  to  Grod  to  restore 
the  child's  life. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  have  pictures 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  which  express 
homage  rather  than  prayer  as  a  petition,  and 
pictures  of  the  episode  in  which  Our  Lord 
first  gave  to  the  world  what  has  since  been 
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known  as  "  The  Lord's  Prayer ''  ;  but  the 
principal  inoment  of  actual  prayer  depicted 
by  Paul  Delaroche  and  a  uunibcr  of  other 
painters   of    sacred    themes    has   been    the 


keeping   solemn   watch   through   tlie   night 
after  the  Crucifixion. 

In  "The  daughter  uf  Jairus,"  by  Herbert 
Schmalz,  we  have  a  presentment  of  the  little 


'  BUITISH    SOLDIEIiS    ABOUT    TO    RETURN    TO    THE    FRONT,     PRAYING    IN    THE    CHURCH    OF 
ST.    MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS,    ON    THEIR    WAY    TO    THE    TRAIN."        BY    S.    BEGG. 


solemn  scene  of  Christ's  own  prayer  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Prayer  is  also 
suggested  in  Delaroche's  finely  emotional 
picture  "  Good  Friday "  and  another  of  his 
paintings  showing  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord 


maid  in  the  attitude  of  prayerful  thanks  for  the 
miracle  of  her  recoverj^  The  same  artist, 
advancing  into  the  ages,  shows  us  Monica 
praying  for  the  regeneration  of  her  son 
Augustine  ;  and  to  her  patient  pray  erf  ulness 
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h  attributed  the  conversion  of  the  dissolute 
youth  into  the  famous  fourth-century 
saint,  the  greatest  of  the  four  Fathers  of 
the  Latin  Church  whose  teaching  was  to 
make  such  lasting,  impression  upon  Christian 
thought.     St.  Jerome  praying  as  he  is  saved 


election,  kneeling  at  the  high  altar  of  a 
church,  keeping  his  vigil  preparatory  to  a  life 
of  knight-errantry.  His  armour,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  chivalry,  lies  on  the  step  of 
the  altar  before  him,"  and  he  is  praying,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  his  order,  that 


A   CEJ.EBUATIO^^    OF   THE    HOLY    COMxMUNlON    BY   A    NEW   ZEALAND   CHAPLAIN    NEAK   THE    FIRING-LINE. 

Drawn  by  S.  Begg  from  a  New  Zealand  official  photograph. 


from  death  forms  the  subject  of  an  impressive 
picture  by  Lord  Leighton. 

In  Jchii  Pettie's  picture  "  The  Vigil "  we 
see,  to  quote  from  ttie  official  catalogue  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  "a 
newly-created   knight,  in   the  robes  of   his 


valour,  chastity,  loyalty,  courtesy,  modesty, 
self-denial,  and  other  virtues  may  l)e  the 
guiding  spirits  of  his  future  life.  There  is 
a  deeper  appeal  for  us  to-day  in  this  scene 
of  vigil  than  ever  before,  owing  to  its  close 
parallel  to  the  lofty  spirit'  in  which  our  own 
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young  knights  have  dedicated  their  Hves  to 
God  and  the  Right  in  the  present  War,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  place  opposite  to  Pettie's 
fine  picture  from  mediaeval  chivalry,  in  our 
present  series  of  reproductions,  Mr.  Begg's 
solemn  scene  of  a  latter-day  "  vigil "  by  two 
brave-hearted  boys  on  their  way  to  their 
train  for  the  Front. 

"  A  Dedication,"  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton, 
is  charged  with  similar  sentiment.  Full  of 
strange    contrasts   must    have    been    these 


mediawal  chivalry  one  may  group  subjects 
of  prayer  from  history  and  literature,  such 
as  the  "Joan  of  Arc,"  kneeling  in  self- 
dedication,  of  Millais,  and  pictures  by  several 
artists  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  offering 
up  his  passionate  prayer  before  the  battle 
of  Agincourt. 

Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  powerful  picture  of 
"Philip  11.  of.  Spain  Receiving  the  Xews 
of  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  "  breathes  other 
than  a  chivalrous  spirit.    "  I  sent  my  ships 


'THE    ANGELUS.'        BY    J.    F.    MILLET. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


cloistral  thoughts,  entertained  on  the  eve  of 
entering  a  career  of  struggle.  Sanspeur  et  sans 
reproche,  it  must  have  been  a  hard  task  for 
these  mediaeval  knights,  and  a  paradox,  to 
keep  their  eyes  upon  the  Cross  as  they 
hewed  their  adversaries  down.  And  now  what 
deeper  emotions  still  are  stirred  by  the  several 
pictures  of  Prayer  under  the  War-time  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  here  reproduced  alongside 
the  traditional  themes  of  earlier  artists  ! 
Next  in  chronological  order  to  pictures  of 


against  men,  not  against  the  billows.  I 
thank  God  that  I  can  place  another  fleet 
upon  the  sea,'^'  was,  if  historians  are  to  be 
believed,  the  sentiment  that  inspired  him 
even  when  upon  his  knees. 

In  the  two  paintings  "  The  Shadowed 
Face,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  and  "  Piloting 
Her  tlome,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  Titcomb, 
we  have  two  pictures  of  prayer  'curiously 
divergent  in  atmosphere.  In  Mr.  Dicksee's 
picture  we  see   the   interior  of   some   side- 
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chapel  in  a  great  cathedral,  which  the  echoes 
of  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  ^  seem  to  pervade. 
It  glows  with  artificial  hue,  as  light  enters 
from  the  stained-glass  windows,  the  gorgeous 
colour  from  which  floods  the  smoothly- 
polished  marble.  Nothing  is  omitted  of 
ornate  beauty  by  which  imagination  can  be 
stirred.  We  have  the  sculptured  pediment, 
piers,  arches,  ambitious  monuments,  the  bold 
curves  which  lead  from  the  pierced  hand 
of  the  figured  Clirist  to  the  hem  of  the  kneel- 
ing nun's  drapery,  the  concentrated  prayer 
adroitly  suggested  in  the  action  of  the 
nun's  hands  crossed  upon  the  Christ's  feet. 


The  other,  strpng  in  faith  that  she  is  going 
home  to  Him 

Whose  dweUing  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in,  the  mind  of  man. 

Yet  the  belief  and  the  appeal  are  in  both 
cases  the  same. 

There  is  a  slight-  work  which  deals  with 
prayer,  by  Sir  William  Quiller  Orchardson, 
entitled  "  The  Shrine  in  the  Forest,"  and 
it  is  especially  interesting  as  being  an  early 
picture  by  that  distinguished  artist. 

Of  that  one  form  of  prayer  which,  as 
Montaigne    says,   was    by   an   especial   and 


'the  prayer."      by   henry   iienshall. 
Reproduced  by  ^rmission  of  the  Artist. 


But  in  Mr.  Titcomb's  work  we  have 
nothing  but  a  rude  simplicity,  for  we  are 
taken  into  the  interior  of  a  little,  humble, 
white  room,  and  the  clear,  clean  light  of 
morning  and  the  fragrant,  frugal  breath  of 
the  sea  filter  through  the  muslin  curtains 
which  half  shroud  the  small  dormer  window. 
Strongly  contrasting  are  the  two  streams  of 
impressions  that  flow  to  us  from  such  opposing 
forces.  We  have  concentrated  sorrows  against 
concentrated  joys,  the  inward  gaze  against 
the  open  vision,  one 

.     weak, 

Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun, 
But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  wlicre  he*may  be, 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 


singular  favour  of  God's  Divine  bounty, 
and  by  His  very  mouth,  word  by  word, 
prescribed  and  directed  unto  us  for  our 
use,  we  have  several  illustrations  in  modern 
art ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  as  the  great 
French  essayist  writes,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
"containeth  whatsoever  we  wilnt,  and  is 
most  fit  and  effectual  in  all  events.  It  is 
the  only  prayer  I  use  in  every  place,  at  all 
times,  and  upon  every  accident ;  and  instead 
of  changing,  I  use  often  repetition  of  it: 
whence  it  cometh  to  pass  that  I  remember 
none  so  well  as  that  one." 

Mr.  Lee  Hankey  places  tlie  sentence  from 
this    prayer,    "  Give    Us    This    Day    Our 
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Daily  Bread,"  below  the  picture  of  a  queue 
of  people  aAvaiting  some  charity  dole.  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes  has  sought  inspiration  in 
the  same  phrase,  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Lucas, 
in  her  "  For  Ever  and  Ever,  x\men  ! "  has 
used  another  sentence  as  a  vehicle  for  giving 
us  some  of  her  charmingly  portrayed  children, 
who,  with  clasped  hands  and  open  eyes,  lisp 
words  the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend. 

'To  illustrate  the  verse  of  St.  James 
"And  the  Prayer  of  Faith  Shall  Save  the 
Sick,"  one  may  recall  the  graphic  cartoon; 
by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  which  appeared 
in  Punch  some  years  ago. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  convincing 
pictures  of  prayer  ever  painted  is  J.  F. 
Millet's  "  The  Angelus."  The  effect  of  this 
picture  is  ethical  as  well  as  plastic  ;  it  is,  as 
W.  E.  Henley  declared,  a  lay  sermon  in 
paint. 

There  are  many  other  pictures  which  feed 
our  imagination  as  with  the  very  essence  of 
prayer,  without  actually  representing  the 
traditional  attitude  or  act  of  praying,  such 
as  "  A  Hopeless  Dawn,"  by  Frank  Bramley  ; 
"  The  Lord  Gave  and  the  Lord  Hath  Taken 
Away,"  by  Frank  Holl;  "Convent  Thoughts," 
by  Charles  Collins ;  and  Mr.  Henshall's 
"  The  Old  Book  "  and  "  Words  of  Comfort." 

Over  Mr.  Titcomb's  picture  "Primitive 
Methodists  "  close  and  brooding  is  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  The  appeal  of  it  is  curiously 
affecting.  These  old  folks  and  young, 
gathered  together  in  a  small  meeting  house, 
assume  spiritual  qualities  under  his  suggestive 
treatment.  We  even  glean  some  heavenly 
vision  from  the  lambent  light  which  enters 
through  the  window  —  something,  at  any 
rate,  which  moulds  our  mood,  in  studying 
the  picture,  to  reverence. 

Even  simpler  in  the  means  by  which  it 
achieves  its  spiritual  effect  is  the  "  Wayside 
Prayer"  of  Erskine  Nicol,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  serious  works  of  a  skilful  artist  more 
generally  remembered  by  the  humour  of  his 
pictures  of  everyday  life  and  character.  In 
the  same  vein  of  homely  simplicity,  but 
more  essentially  poetical  in  feeling,  are  three 
admirably  expressive  paintings  of  children 
at  prayer  by  Mr.  Henry  Henshall.  More 
poignant  in  its  pathos  is  a  picture  of  a 
middle-aged  man  praying  at  a  church  service, 
isolated,  as  it  were,  frona  his  neighbours  by 
the  intensity  of  his  own  prayer,  for  which 


that  gifted  woman-artist,  the  late  Nelly 
Erichsen,  took  as  her  title  the  Psalmist's 
words  "  Out  of  the  Depths.'^ 

Prayer  gave  both  theme  and  title  for  one 
of  the  finest  of  John  Phillip's  pictures  of 
Spanish  life,  which  hangs  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  another 
English  artist  identified  with  Spanish  themes, 
J.  B.  Burgess,  painted  a  pathetic  picture  of 
a  widower  and  his  motherless  children  at 
prayer. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  some 
of  the  pictures  of  prayer  inspired  by  the 
present  War,  of  which  the  titles  and  subjects, 
for  the  most  part,  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  searching  appeal  to  our  deepest  emotions 
at  the  present  time.  Notable  aftiong  such 
recent  works  on  canvas  or  in  black-and-white 
art  are  Mr.  Begg's  touching  scene  of  two 
young  soldiers  praying  in  an  empty  London 
church,  on  their  way  to  the  train  for  the 
Front,  as  well  as  the  same  artist's  solemn 
rendering  of  a  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  a  meadow  behind  the  firing- 
line,  and  Mr.  Matania's  impressive  painting 
of  "The  Last  General  Absolution  of  the 
Munsters  at  Rue  du  Bois,"  on  their  way 
to  take  their  place  in  the  trenches.  Less 
familiar  ritual  is  represented  by  Mr.  de 
Hfenen's  rendering  of  a  religious  service 
in  a  Russian  field  hospital.  Mr.  Titcomb's 
picture  of  Mass  behind  the  firing-line  will 
be  long  remembered  by  visitors  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1916  ;  nor  will  one 
soon  forget  the  pathos,  ennobled  by  true 
patriotism,  of  a  recent  work  by  that  gifted 
artist  Lucien  Jonas,  showing  French  parents 
of  the  peasant  class  at  the  grave  of  their 
soldier  son. 

To  the  list  of  pictures  representing  moments 
of  prayer  in  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  the 
Old  Testament,  already  mentioned,  must  be 
added  an  allusion  to  the  several  important 
paintings,  by  Isaac  Snowman  and  other 
modern  artists,  which  illustrate  the  act  of 
prayer  in  the  Jewish  life  of  later  generations. 

Prayer  as  an  act  of  Moharyimedan  faith 
has  inspired  a  number  of  picturesque  paintings, 
such  as  that  by  J.  F.  Lewis  with  the  title 
"  The  Prayer  of  Faith  Shall  Save  the  Sick," 
Frederick  Goodall's  "  The  Head  of  the  House 
at  Prayer,"  now  in  the  Guildhall  Gallery, 
and  the  same  artist's  "  Evening  Prayer  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Nile,"  which  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


MR.   BAGHOPS 
ADVENTURE 

By  LAURENCE  NORTH 

Illustrated    by  Norah    Schlegel 


ISS  FOETNUM  to 
see  you,  sir/' 
squeaked  the  office- 
boy. 

"Show  her  in," 
said  Mr.  Baghot, 
rising  from  a 
wide  writing  table 
littered  with  docu- 
ments.  "Ah, 
Letty,  my  dear, 
two  visits  on  two  successive  days — this  is  too 

much  good  fortune  for  an  old  solicitor " 

He  paused  and  came  near  blushing — absurd 
at  his  years — most  unprofessional.  He  held 
out  his  hand  and  tried  to  compose  himself. 
Miss  Letitia  Fortnum  assailed  him  with  eyes, 
complexion,  hair,  and  costume,  with  a 
delicate  whiff  of  perfume,  with,  in  a  word, 
all  that  made  up  her  own  indefinable,  in- 
calculable, and  irresistible  self.  She  gave 
her  trustee  her  finger-tips  and  sat  down. 

"  Good  fortune,  eh.  Baggy,  dear  ?  Don't 
flatter  yourself.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
kiss  me  to-day." 

"Not  a  saint's  day,  then — a  fast  day, 
perhaps  ?  Ah,  Friday,  I  see.  We  must 
mortify  the  flesh  sometimes." 

"  Not  bad  for  a  riposte.  I  hope  I'm  not 
disturbing  you.  I  just  ran  in  to  tell  you 
Aunt  Maria  is  as  pleased  as  Punch  that  you 
persuaded  me  to  stay  on  with  her  in  dull 
old  Kensington  for  a  little  longer."  Letty 
made  a  grimace,  in  remembrance  of  her  last 
visit  to  her  guardian's  office.  Weary  of  her 
Aunt  Shackleton's  prim  abode  in  South 
Kensington,  she  had  claimed  control  of 
her  own  fortune,  and  had  dreamed  of  a 
bachelor-girl's  flat.  But  Mr.  Baghot,  working 
diplomatically,  had  postponed  for  a  little 
what  Letty's  aunt  regarded  as  an  evil  day. 
"You    can    meet   her   without    fear    of    a 


wigging.  She's  written  asking  you  to  dine 
on  Saturday,  if  you  can." 

"  Delighted  !  Thank  you  very  much. 
Lovely  weather,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Top-hole  !  It  makes  one  live.  Dear, 
jolly  old  spring-time  London  !  By  the  way, 
Baggy,  another  thing.  Have  you  an  up-to- 
date  '  Burke '  ?  Aunt  Maria's  copy  is  primeval. 
She  says  the  latest  editions  are  a  mere 
parvenu  chronicle,  but  I'd  like  to  glance 
at  it." 

Mr.  Baghot  stretched  out  both  hands 
towards  his  books  of  reference  in  a  revolving 
case,  pulled  out  Society's  Bible,  and  gave  it 
to  Letty.  She  opened  the  heavy  record  on 
her  knee,  turned  it  over  rapidly,  ran  her 
finger  down  a  page,  smiled,  nodded,  and 
became  absorbed.  She  read  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  seemed  to  get  through  a 
long  pedigree.  Presently  she  frowned  and 
murmured  :  "  Not  good  enough.  Have  you 
a  current '  Who's  Who  '  ?  " 

Again  the  legal  adviser  supplied  his 
client's  wants.  Letty  studied  the  fat,  squat 
book  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"  I  see,"  she  said.  "  I  see—  that  is,  I  don't 
quite  see.  What's  the  Hertford,  Baggy,  and 
tlie  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Two  of  the  plummiest  plums  of  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford." 

"  My  word  !  Did  you  get  them.  Baggy, 
dear  ?  " 

"  What  does  the  book  say  ? "  said  Mr. 
Baghot,  off  his  guard. 

Letitia  opened  her  eyes  and  hastily  turned 
over  the  leaves. 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  reading  about  you.  But 
I  will  now.  Let  me  see — here  we  are. 
'  Baghot,  Charles  Yernon,  born  1862,  s.  of, 
etc., etc'  By  Jove!  'Winchester,  New  College, 
Oxford,  B.A.,  1885  ;  M.A.,  1888 ;  B.L., 
1888  ;    1st   Class   Mods.,    1st  .Litt.    Hnm., 
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Isb  Class  Law.'  Whatever's  Litt.  Hum.  ? 
'Hertford  Prize.  Ireland.  Univ.  Prize.' 
Goodness  gracious,  Baggy,  what  a  pot 
you  were  !  'Admitted  Solicitor,  1888.'  How 
dull  I  What  a  downcome !  'Puh ' — oh,  I  see, 
next  line — '  Publications.''  Whatever  next  ? 
Sounds  dissolute  !  Fub,! — '  A  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Entail,'  '  Observations  on  Gavelkind 
and  Borough  English.'  Oh,  my  godmother  ! 
Baggy,  you're  overwhelming  !  And  you  hide 
all  that  behind  a  nice,  kind,  uncley  sort  of 
exterior !  I'm  crushed.  I  must  fly.  By- 
bye  !  Thanks  ever  so  much  for  showing  me  * 
the  booklets.  Most  interesting  and  useful. 
See  you  on  Saturday." 

She  kissed  her  hand  and  was  gone. 
Emptiness  and  musty  legality  descended 
once  more  upon  the  room  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  What  was  that  mercurial  creature 
up  to,  and  who  was  she  reading  about  ? 

Again,  as  at  Letitia's  departure  yesterday, 
the  lawyer  turned  away  from  the  window 
with  a  sigh,  and  tried  to  take  up  the  threads 
of  work.  It  was  his  usual  lunch-time,  but 
Letitia's  visit  had  hindered  him  a  little — one 
or  two  questions  in  an  urgent  court  case 
remained  to  be  settled  before  afternoon.  If 
he  left  them  over.  Deacon,  his  managing 
clerk — an  ancient  and  punctilious  person 
whom  Mr.  Baghot  found  it  well  to  consider 
— would  be  upset.  It  was  an  unwritten  law 
of  the  office  that  Deacon  must  not  be  upset, 
even  by  the  sole  surviving  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Baghot,  Baghot  and  Craven,  for,  if 
that  happened,  things  were  quietly  unpleasant 
for  everybody  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Deacon  said  nothing  overt  on  such  occasions, 
but  he  looked  many  things,  and  he  raised 
difficulties  where  none  need  be  found  on 
points  of  routine  business.  The  junior 
clerks  called  him  "the  boss,"  their  chief 
they  referred  to  merely  as  "  the  governor," 
wherein  is  a  distinction  and  a  difference,  the 
one  term  being  active,  the  other  passive. 
Mr.  Baghot,  therefore,  having  the  fear  of 
Deacon  before  his  eyes,  returned  to  his  desk 
and  his  papers.     Lunch  might  wait. 

But  between  him  and  the  nice  sharp 
quillets  of  the  law  something  had  intervened. 
He  could  make  no  progress.  As  often  as 
he  glanced  at  the  document  before  him,  it 
vanished  away,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  a 
willowy  girl  crossing  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
with  a  step  like  a  young  goddess.  He  tried 
to  thrust  the  image  aside,  and  told  himself 
he  was  an  old  fool.  Besides,  why  should 
Letitia,  whom  he  had  known  from  her 
babyhood,  suddenly  thrust  in  upon  him 
thus  ?     She   was  no  different  to-day  from 


what  she  had  been  these  nineteen  years, 
and  yet  there  was  a  difference.  He  could 
not  define  it,  but  it  was  there.  Somehow 
he  had  caught  sight  of  Letitia  from  a  new 
angle.  There  was  a  difference.  Until 
yesterday  he  had  always  thought  of  her  as  a 
child.  Now  he  knew  her  for  a  woman,  and 
that  knowledge  had  altered  everything.  It 
had  even  made  him  a  little  unhappy.  At 
least,  it  had  awakened  feelings  which  might 
cause  unhappiness.  He  tried  once  more  to 
fix  his  mind  on  the  dry  formalities  before 
him — a  nice  point  of  conveyancing,  which 
at  other  times  he  would  have  tackled  with 
zest,  for  Mr.  Baghot  liked  to  unravel  a 
knotty  question  of  the  law.  On  the  present 
case  he  and  Deacon  had  a  slight  difference 
of  opinion,  and  the  master  was  anxious  to 
have  his  own  way,  if  possible.  He  was  not 
sure  if  he  could  succeed.  Deacon  had  such  a 
plaguey  well-informed  obstinacy  that  would 
often,  at  the  very  tail  of  a  debate,  upset  his 
nominal  chief's  argument  with  a  skilfully 
reserved  trump  card  ;  but  to-day  he  had  felt 
more  than  usually  determined  to  win.  And 
now  this !  His  wits  had  gone  wool-gathering, 
his  power  of  concentration  was  dissipated  by 
the  flutter  of  a  petticoat,  the  glance  of  a  pair 
of  roguish  eyes,  the  frank  and  innocent 
badinage  about  a  kiss,  such  as  Letitia  might 
have  given  to  her  grandfather.  It  meant 
nothing  but  very  dear  friendship,  as  Mr. 
Baghot  well  knew,  but  none  the  less 
it  had  set  his  old  parchment  heart  jigging 
to  an  unfamiliar  tune.  It  was  very  thought- 
less of  Letitia ;  she  really  oughtn't,  and 
he  really  oughtn't,  to  have  let  it  disturb 
him.  It  could  lead  nowhere,  and  yet  it 
had  made  him  see  visions  and  dream  dreams 
quite  unsuitable  to  his  age.  His  age ! 
Confound  his  age  !  She  knew  it.  Was  she 
shocked?  Confound  the  law !  Hang  Deacon! 
Yes,  hang  Deacon  !  Deacon  would  have  to 
win  to-day,  for  Mr.  Baghot  couldn't  see 
sober  daylight.  He  had  been  dazzled  and 
blinded  by  a  flash  of  spring  that  set  his  old 
pulses  throbbing  to  a  wild  measure.     In  the 

spring  a  young  man's  fancy A  young 

man's — yes  !     There  was  the  rub. 

But  was  he,  then,  such  an  old  man  ?  Surely 
a  man  is  as  old  as  he  f  eek  ?  Mr.  Baghot  rose 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  he  opened  the 
cupboard  where  he  hung  his  hat.  Behind 
the  door  was  a  strip  of  looking-glass,  hitherto 
useful  for  mere  reassurance  of  tidiness.  Now 
he  consulted  it  on  a  more  confidential  matter. 
He  saw  reflected  there  a  face  that  was  still 
handsome  and  well  preserved,  a  legal  face, 
but  not  of  the  hardest  type — Deacon's  was 
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of  the  hardest  type — he  saw  greyish  hair  a 
little  thin  over  the  temples,  eyes  clear, 
bright,  and  kindly,  only  faintly  crow's-footed, 
complexion  fresh,  teeth  excellent  and  all  his 
own— no,  not  an  aged  man,  but  then  not 
a  young  man.  He  would  face  the  facts. 
Still,  he  had  known  even  older  men  who  had 


"'Am  I  very  rich?'" 

risked  the  great  adventure  and  had  come 
off  triumphant.  Perhaps  he  was  not  such 
a  fool,  after  all.  No,  no,  best  put  this 
inappropriate  nonsense  aside,  crush  it,  be 
done  with  it,  take  it  not  tragically,  but  in 
the  comic  spirit— laugh  it  out  of  court,  as 
Letitia  herself  would  laugh  it  aside,  if  she 
knew.     She  must  never  know.     Such  dreams 


as  his  were  not  to  her  intesest — they  were 
almost  a  breach  of  trust.  Not  for  this  had 
George  Fortnum  appointed  his  old  friend 
Charles  Baghot  trustee.  A  breach  of  trust ! 
Shocking !  Mr.  Baghot  winced  at  the 
thought.  But  he  must  hold  to  it,  disagreeable 
as  it  was,  for  that  way  safety  lay.  Come, 
come,  an  end  tc  this  1 
He  deserved  to  be 
struck  off  the  Rol's. 

He  closed  the  cjp- 
board  door  and  sat 
down  again  at  his 
desk.  As  he  did  so, 
a  knock  sounded. 
"  Come  in  !  "  lie  said, 
forgetting  that  be  had 
locked  himself  in. 

The  handle  of  the 
door  turned  and  rattled 
vainly,  and  a  discreet 
voice  outside  said  : 
''  Oh,  if  you're  busy, 
sir,  later  will  do." 

Mr.  Baghot  sprang 
up  rather  guiltily  and 
turned  the  key. 
"  Come  in,  come  in. 
Deacon,  come  in  !  " 

"I  hope  I  didn't 
disturb  you,  sir."" 
Deacon  came  in,  a 
compact,  four-square 
body  of  the  Law, 
clean  -  shaven,  steel- 
eyed,  with  a  thin, 
compressed  mouth. 
He  was  a  bald, 
sagacious  -  looking 
man,  whose  respectful 
subservience  was  but 
a  cloak  to  a  masterful 
character.  He  ad- 
vanced into  the  room. 
"  Those  papers,  sir. 
But  perhaps  you  have 
not  had  time  ?  '* 
"Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

Deacon "     Mr. 

Baghot  paused,  a  little 
confused. 
"  I  know  you  were  hindered  this  morning, 

sir.    Miss  Fortnum  stayed  quite  a  w'hile " 

"  Oh,  not  long.  Deacon." 
"  An  hour,  less  ten  minutes,  sir." 
"  Really,  really  ?     I  didn't  notice  exactly. 
However,  no  matter.     I  didn't  go   out  to 
lunch." 

"  I  hope  you  took  your  biscuit  and  glass 
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of  wine,  sir.  If  1  may  suggest,  it's  not 
prudent,  sir,  to  neglect  bodily  sustenance 
at  our  age." 

"  Fm  afraid  I  forgot,  Deacon.  I  was 
anxious  to  let  you  have  those  particulars." 
Mr.  Deacon  took  a  keen  look  at  his  master 
and  bowed.  "As  it  turns  out,  Deacon,  I 
think  you're  right,  after  all,  and  I  am  wrong, 
about  the  precise  interpretation  of  the 
Lothbury  infeftment." 

"I  am  glad  to  find  my  humble  opinion 
in  agreement  with  yours,  sir.  I'll  just  give 
Jones  the  papers,  and  write  a  line  with  them 
to  Mr.  Brace,  whom  I've  already  retained, 
sir,  believing  you  would  wish  me  to  do  so." 

"  Quite  right.  Deacon.  He  can  have  all 
the  rest  of  the  papers  to-night.  And  now, 
Deacon,  that  that's  out  of  the  way,  and 
there's  a  moment  of  comparative  leisure, 
I'd  like  just  to  run  through  Miss  Fortnum's 
securities  with  you.  It's  really  time  we  had 
everything  completed." 

"  Is  she  impatient,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes  and  no.  Deacon.  But  she  wants 
control  of  her  money  soon.  She's  turned 
twenty-one,  you  know,  and  my  duty  as  trustee 
practically  expires,  except  as  regards " 

"  The  Helford  property  and  the  Butler 
Trust  and  the  Egerton  residuary  legacy," 
Deacon  chimed  in,  vindicating  himself  as 
the  man  of  r^Sdij  information. 

Mr.  Baghot  smiled  and  nodded.  "  I 
believe  you  have  every  shred  of  our  business 
at  your  linger  ends.  Deacon." 

Deacon  gave  a  wry  smile.  "  One  becomes 
exact  by  habit,  sir.  No  great  credit.  I'll 
just  give  Jones  the  papers,  then,  and " 

"  And  bring  in  the  Fortnum  box,  Deacon, 
as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Certainly,  sir."  Deacon  turned  away 
and  closed  the  door  softly. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Mr.  Baghot,  rather  surprised,  rang. 
the  bell.  "Tell  Mr.  Deacon  I'm  quite 
ready,"  he  said  to  the  boy. 

"Mr.  Deacon's  gone  out,  sir,  to  see 
Mr.  Brace,  K.C." 

"  Dear  me,  I  thought  Mr.  Jones  had 
gone." 

"No,  sir,  Mr.  Deacon  went  hisself." 

"Well,  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  bring  in  the 
Fortnum  papers  at  once.  Mr.  Deacon 
can't  be  long  now." 

Jones  appeared  with  a  deep  tin  box,  set 
it  on  a  side- table,  and  retired.  Mr.  Baghot 
took  out  his  keys,  unlocked  the  case,  drew 
up  his  chair,  put  on  his  pince-nez,  and  took 
out  a  bundle  of  papers.  "  Aye,  aye,  Letty," 
he    murmured,   "  you're    richer    than    you 


know,  my  dear.  I  wonder  how  you'll  take 
it  when  I  tell  you  exactly  how  things  stand  ?  " 
He  undid  the  elastic  band  and  looked  at 
a  docket.  Great  Heavens !  Oh,  that  ass 
Jones  had  brought  in  the  wrong  box ! 
No.  Mr.  Baghot  peered  at  the  white 
painted  lettering  on  the  outside.  "  G.  E. 
Fortnum's  Trust."  All  right,  so  far.  But 
these  papers  ?  Old  rubbish  !  He  dived 
into  the  box  again.  More  and  more  rubbish. 
Not  one  bond,  not  a  scrap  of  the  scrip  he 
expected  to  find.  Mr.  Baghot  trembled. 
Only  the  Helford,  the  Butler  J  and  the  Egerton 
documents  intact — a  mere  bagatelle,  almost 
unproductive,  upon  which  Deacon's  know- 
ledge had  been  so  minute  and  precise — the 
one  little  part  of  Letty's  possessions  not 
easily  convertible  into  cash.  Horrible ! 
He  rang  furiously. 

"  Has  Mr.  Deacon  returned  ?  " 

"  He  has  not,  sir." 

"  Telephone  to  Mr.  Brace's  chambers  and 
see  if  he's  there."  Mr.  Baghot  waited  in 
agony.     In  five  minutes  he  had  an  answer. 

Deacon  had  not  called  at  counsel's 
chambers.  Nor  could  word  be  had  of  him 
in  any  likely  quarter.  Mr.  Baghot  feared, 
hoped,  despaired.  He  cursed  the  easy 
confidence  that  had  led  him  to  permit 
Deacon  to  "  sign  the  firm."  It  was  all  too 
plain.  He  rushed  to  the  bank  and  caught 
the  manager  just  going.  For  months  past, 
at  intervals,  Deacon  had  been  realising  on 
Fortnum  scrip.  From  the  bank  Mr.  Baghot 
rang  up  the  firm's  broker.  The  same  tale. 
Oh,  Deacon,  trusted  Deacon  !  He  returned 
to  the  office,  locked  up  the  Fortnum  rubbish, 
and  went  home,  looking  very  grey  and  old. 

"  You're  tired,  sir,"  said  his  man  William, 
as  he  took  his  master's  hat  and  stick. 

"  Am  I,  William  ?  It's  been  rather  warm 
for  April." 

"  Warmish,  sir.     Nothing  extraordinary." 

"  The  master's  upset,"  he  told  cook. 
"  Hope  you've  something  extra  nice  for  him. 
That's  right." 

But  Mr.  Baghot  hardly  touched  his 
dinner.     William  was  concerned. 

"  I  fear,  sir,  you  are  ill." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  William.  Merely  a  trying 
day's  work."  Mr.  Baghot  rose  and  went 
into  the  library,  where  he  took  out  his 
personal  papers,  his  pass-book,  his  private 
investment  book,  and  began  a  long  stock- 
taking of  his  affairs.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  William  came  in  and  asked  if  he 
could  do  anything  more  to-night. 

Mr.  Baghot  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Bless 
me,  William,  is  it  that  time  ?     I'm  sorry 
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to  have  kept  you  up.  1  didn't  realise.  Gro  to 
bed,  go  to  bed  !" 

William  took  a  long  look  at  his  master, 
and  without  remark  set  down  a  traj  with 
sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  old  port.  "  Good 
night,  sir  ! " 

"  Good  night,  Wniiam  !  " 

Mr.  Baghot  pushed  away  his  papers  and 
stared  in  front  of  him.  Part  of  the  anxiety 
had  lightened  from  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  was 
a  substantial  man,  rather  more  substantial 
than  he  had  believed.  He  could  do  it — at 
considerable  sacrifice,  but  that  was  called 
for.  He  was  responsible.  He  would  not 
flinch  from  the  responsibility.  But  it  meant 
an  altered  way  of  life  for  some  time  to 
come,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his  days  —the 
years  were  creeping  on.     No  matter. 

He  swung  his  chair  round  and  laughed 
quietly  at  the  remembrance  of  his  gay  mood 
that  morning.  An  old  fool !  Yes,  an  old 
fool  to  dream  such  dreams !  Well,  Letty 
would  be  none  the  worse,  and  she  should 
never  know.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  this 
disaster  had  intervened  between  him  and 
his  folly.  For  he  had  been  quite  resolved 
to  put  his  fortune  to  the  touch  to  gain 
or  lose  it  all.  She  had  not  understood  that 
she  was  playing  with  fire,  when  she  came  in 
with  her  impulsive  affection  one  day,  and  her 
equally  bewitching  teasing  the  next.  What 
had  May  to  do  with  December  ?  Nothing 
in  the  world.  May  would  mate  with  May  or 
June,  all  in  good  time.  Already,  as  he  had 
foreseen  in  his  saner  mood,  someone  was 
in  the  field.  Why  that  sudden  study  of 
''  Burke  "  and  the  other  public  biography  ? 
Only  one  reason,  in  all  likelihood.  A  little  stab 
of  natural  jealousy  sharpened  Mr.  Baghot's 
wits.  He  recalled  Letty's  questions,  and 
began  to  put  two  and  two  together.  An  old 
Hertford  and  Ireland  man  himself,  he  knew 
the  Hertford  and  Ireland  men  for  years 
back,  as  well  as  sporting  men  know  the 
Derby  and  Oaks  winners.  Now,  who  had 
pulled  off  both  events  in  recent  years  ? 
There  was  Philips.  No,  too  far  back.  Gray  ? 
No,  he  was  married.  Ha  !  Young  Eaeburn, 
three  years  ago.  In  "  Who's  Who,"  certainly, 
for  his  Fabian  essays  and  various  other 
literary  indiscretions.  Likely  enough.  All 
the  more  likely  because  Mr.  Baghot  knew 
Algernon  to  be  in  Miss  Shackle  ton's  bad 
books.  No  surer  way  of  firing  Letitia's 
madcap  fancy.  "  Burke  "  and  "  Who's  Who  " 
conspired  to  supply  proof.  Well,  bless  the 
children,  it  was  no  bad  match.  Mr.  Baghot 
liked  the  lad,  while  he  abhorred  his  politics, 
but  that  was  only  a  phase.     A  smart  young 


man  indeed  !  To-morrow — no,  to-day,  at 
Miss  Shackleton's  dinner-party,  he  would 
keep  an  open  eye  and  ear. 

The  clock  struck  three.  Mr.  Baghot  got 
up,  feeling  rather  stiff,  sipped  William's 
thoughtful  glass,  nibbled  a  sandwich,  and 
went  to  bed.  A  shadow  still  lingered  about 
his  eyes,  but  his  heart  was  curiously  light. 
His  sudden  flame*  of  untimely  passion  had 
given  place  to  a  glow  of  quiet  satisfaction. 
He  remembered  that  old  poet  who  rejoiced 
to  be  freed  from  love  as  from  the  rule  of  an 
imperious  and  savage  master.  Mr.  Baghot 
was  going  to  be  a  poorer  man.  What 
matter  ?  Dear  Letty  w^ould  be  none  the 
-  poorer.  Thank  Heaven,  he  had  the  where- 
withal to  make  amends  for  his  virtual  breach 
of  trust. 

He  slept  well,  and  next  morning  he  was 
up  betimes.  As  he  shaved  he  whistled,  and 
William,  hearing  him,  rejoiced  greatly. 
"  Only  a  touch  of  liver  !  "  said  William  to 
himself.  "  But  I  did  get  a  turn.  I  really 
thought  Baghot,  Baghot  and  Craven  bad 
gone  broke.  But  that's  humanly  impossible. 
Even  if  the  master  is  a  bit  easy-going,  there's 
always  Mr.  Deacon." 

Mr.  Baghot  walked  to  the  office.  Among 
his  letters  was  one  in  a  familiar  hand.  He 
tore  it  open  eagerly. 

"  Sir,"  it  said,  "  it  is  no  use  searching  for 
me.  I  have  laid  my  plans  carefully  for  a 
long  time,  and  am  beyond  pursuit.  I  could 
not  help  myself.  Rubber  differences  did  for 
me.  I  have  not  profited  so  very  much,  but 
I  have  sufficient  for  my  modest  wants.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  marry  the  young  lady 
yourself,  and  say  nothing  about  this  incident, 
for  the  credit  of  the  firm.  She  seems  not 
indifferent  to  you.  And  promote  Jones. 
He  is  a  little  forgetful,  but  of  a  plaguey 
integrity,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  to  my 
cost.     Farewell,  sir." 

"Original  being  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Baghot, 
making  a  wry  face  and  crumpling  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  "  No,  I  shall  not  pursue  you. 
Go  in  peace."  He  reflected  for  a  little,  and 
called  Jones  in.  They  had  a  long  conference 
behind  locked  doors.  The  legal  world  heard 
only  that  Mr.  Deacon  had  retired,  after  long 
and  honourable  service,  on  account  of  his 
health.  The  ehmination  of  a  dweller  in  the 
outer  suburbs,  who  had  always  kept  himself 
to  himself,  called  for  little  remark  in  the 
vortex  of  London.  Even  his  daily  train 
soon  forgot  him. 

That  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  Baghot,  very  fresh  and  genial,  entered 
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Miss  Shackleton's  drawing-room  and  made 
his  greetings  with  debonair  lightness. 

"You  are  looking  well,  Charles,"  said  his 


"  A  perfect  *  buck,'  Baggy,  dear,"  chimed 
in  Letitia,  "  the  old  word  of  the  Eegencj,  the 
only  possible " 

"  You  have  always  the  mot  juste,  Letty." 

"  Have  I  ?  I  assure  you  I  can't  help  it.  I 
don't  scramble  after  it,  like  the  minor  poets. 
It  must  be  genius." 

"  We  shall  leave  it  at  that,"  Mr.  Baghot 
conceded.  And,  dinner  being  announced,  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Shackleton.  Letty, 
unbidden,  took  the  other,  and  so  they 
went  in. 

The  guest  outdid  himself  in  entertaining 
talk.  Letty  and  he  sparred  very  prettily, 
and  even  Aunt  Maria  was  pleased  to  unbend, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  and  did  not  rebuke 
her  niece's  most  outrageous  sallies  more  than 
very  mildly. 

"Baggy,  dear,"  Letitia  cried,  apropos  of 
nothing,  between  the  soup  and  the  fish,  "  are 
my  affairs  getting  nicely  settled  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  but  a  few  minor  details.  I  said 
three  months,  Miss  Impatience." 

"  Am  I  very  rich  ?  " 

"  As  rich  as  is  good  for  you." 

"  As  rich  as  you,  par  exemple  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  hard  to  say.  I'm  no  mark. 
Like  Dogberry,  I  have  had  losses." 

"So  you  lawyers  always  say.  But,  seriously, 
shall  I  be  able  to  keep  a  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh,  two,  if  you  like,  I  think,  if  they're 
moderate  in  cigars." 

"  That's  comforting.  I  don't  think  I  like 
the  idea  of  only  one.  I'll  have  an  old  one 
for  wisdom,  and  a  young  one  for  amusement." 

"  Letitia  !  "  cried  Miss  Shackleton,  but  she 
condescended  to  a  wintry  smile.  "  Best 
adhere,  dear,  to  the  old — that  is,  the  mature 
one,  for  wisdom.    You  require  ballast  sadly." 

"  No,  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Baghot,  "  let  her 
choose  the  young  one.  They'll  ballast  each 
other  in  time." 

"But  I  don't  want  one  or  the  other, 
really,"  said  Letty,  making  a  moue.  "It 
would  be  too  much  bother — and  bondage," 
she  added.  "  I'm  a  bird  of  freedom,  like  the 
American  eagle.  Don't  marry  me  off  yet 
awhile,  my  dears.     I  can  wait." 

Dinner  came  to  an  end.  "Smoke,  if  you 
like,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Shackleton,  rising. 
But  Mr.  Baghot,  knowing  the  greatness  of 
the  concession — for  Aunt  Maria  abhorred 
tobacco — declined  with  thanks  and  accom- 
panied the  ladies. 

On  the  way  upstairs  Letty  disappeared. 


"  I  have  asked  her,"  said  Miss  Shackleton, 
as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  "  to  give 
us  a  few  minutes  to  ourselves.  I  have 
something  important  to  say  to  you,  Charles. 
Sit  here,  please."  Miss  Shackleton  sank 
with  a  sigh  into  a  deep  chair.  "  That  young 
woman  is  becoming  a  handful.  I  wish  the 
right  man  would  come  along." 

"  All  in  good  time.  But  he  may  appear 
any  day,  perhaps  in  force.  I  fancy  there 
will  be  many.     Any  appearance  ?  " 

"  I  fear  there  is,  and  not  reassuring.  My 
dear  Charles,  I  found  her  in  the  Gardens, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  on  most  familiar 
terms — with  whom  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Algernon  Raeburn  ?  " 

"  How  ever  did  you  guess  ?  " 

"  A  bow  at  a  venture.  I  know  nothing, 
but  a  chance  indication  gave  me  a  hint." 

"  It  is  disturbing.     He  is  scarcely " 

"  I  don't  know,  Maria.  He's  not  a  bad 
fellow,  and  very  clever." 

"  Too  clever,  and  such  views  !  " 

"They'll  tone  down.  If  I  may  advise, 
I'd  say,  no  opposition." 

"  I  shall  watch,  however.  But,  Charles, 
don't  you  think — you'll  laugh  at  me,  but 
really  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there's 
someone  else  most  suitable  and  fairly 
sensible — mature,  but  not  too  old,  not  really 
old,  most  fitted,  I  think,  to  guide  and  control 
Letty.  She's  not  indifferent,  not  indifferent 
at  all  to — yourself,  Charles." 

"  Great  Scot,  Maria  !     You  are  joking  !  " 

"  I  mean  it.  There  are  a  thousand  good 
reasons — good  for  her  and  good  for  you." 

"I'm  an  old  codger,  my  dear  friend,  in 
her  eyes.  She  loves  me  as  an  uncle.  She'd 
be  horrified." 

"  Try  the  experiment,  Charles." 

Mr.  Baghot  shook  his  head.  "  Quite  out 
of  the  question,  I  grieve  to  say.  Age  apart, 
do  you  know,  Maria,  I'm  not  in  a  position 
to  marry." 

"  Impossible  and  surely  absurd !  After 
your  long  years  of  successful  practice  !  And 
your  two  fortunes  would  make  a  handsome 
competence.  Besides,  as  I  have  not  told 
you  yet,  Letty  inherits  my  little  luck-penny. 
Be  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  Charles." 

"  When  I  say  I  cannot,  it  is  true.  I  have 
lately  had  severe-  losses.  Vigorous  retrench- 
ment is  my  first  duty." 

"I'm  truly  grieved,  Charles.  Can  I  be 
of  use  ?  " 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  can  pull 
round  unaided  in  time.  Still,  I've  had  a 
nasty  jar  financially." 

"You   bear  it  wonderfully.     To-night  I 


**Letty  saw  him  to  the  door.     She  helped  him  on  with  his  coat." 
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thought  you  the  picture  of  a  prosperous  and 
happy  man/' 

"  Happy,  yes  ;  prosperous,  not  quite.  So 
that,  Maria,  ends  it.     Please  say  no  more." 

Miss  Shackleton  sighed  and  played  with 
her  fan.  Letty  came  in  and  made  some 
music.  But  the  evening  closed  with 
something  less  than  the  hilarity  of  dinner. 
Miss  Shackleton  did  not  like  to  see  her  pet 
schemes  crossed. 

When  Mr.  Baghot  rose  to  go,  Letty  saw 
him  to  the  door.  She  helped  him  on  with 
his  coat  and  stood  before  him  with  a  laughing 
question  in  her  eyes. 

"  Did  Aunt  M.  propose  to  you  at  your 
private  conference,  and  get  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  as  they  say  in  Parliament  ?  She 
looks  so  chastened,  Baggy,  dear." 


"Wild  horses,"  said  Mr.  Baghot,  "will 
not  drag  from  me  such  a  betrayal.  But  no, 
you  wicked  girl,  of  course  not." 

"Why  not  ?  "  said  Letty.  "  It  would  be  most 
unsuitable,  and  that's  an  unanswerable  reason. 
Most  marriages  are  unsuitable." 

"  Fm  sure  yours  will  be,  at  any  rate,  and 
therefore  a  complete  success.  Good  night ! 
I've  had  a  delightful  evening." 

Letty  seized  him  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat, 
tip-toed,  and  gave  him  an  assailing  kiss. 

"  Baggy,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a  dear !  Come 
often." 

It  took  all  Mr.  Baghot's  philosophy,  as  he 
walked  homewards,  to  keep  him  firm  in  his 
resolution  and  hold  vain  imaginings,  and 
perhaps  regrets,  at  bay.  But  no,  he  reflected, 
the  field  is  to  the  smart  young  fellow. 


EVENING. 


'TpHE  sun  sinks  low.    Long  shadows  to  the  east 
*      Like  bridges  span  the  realm  'twixt  night  and  day; 
5ad,  weary  eyes  catch  last  low,  slanting  ray; 
Yet  tears  remain,  though  toil  and  strife  have  ceased, 
And  sorrow  broods  as  mourner  at  a  feast. 
Life  is  far  more  than  idle,  passing  play, 
Than  jollity,  and  dance,  and  roundelay; 
For  sympathy  grows  less  where  pain  is  least. 


Sorrow,  unbidden,  knocks  at  every  door; 
But  fools  cry  out,  not  knowing  that  she  brings 
Life's  richest  gifts  in  most  abundant  store; 
That  sweetest  song  she  most  divinely  sings. 
When  Pity  pleads,  as  Love's  sweet  counsellor, 
Life  smiles  triumphant  over  meanest  things. 

PAUL  DERRICK. 


HIS  PATRIMONY 


By   MICHAEL    KENT 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Copping 


HOUGH  Matthew 
Finch  had  been  but 
three  days  in  St. 
Saviour's  Hospital, 
he  was  already  no 
stranger.  He  re- 
flected on  this  with 
pride,  as  he  ambled 
statelily  along  the 
trim  gravel  between 
the  commoners' 
plots.  There  was  a  very  good  reason  for 
it.  He  was,  after  all,  "  a  son  enjoying  his 
patrimony."  The  words  were  those  of 
Canon  Mitchel,  chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Trust,  and  old  Matthew  liked  them  well. 
He  paused  at  the  corner  of  the  lawn  to 
look  up  at  the  founder's  gallant  figure 
above  the  porch,  and  repeated  the  phrase  : 
"  A  son  enjoying  his  patrimony." 

-  About  the  little  plots  his  fellow-commoners 
were  busy  between  the  rows  of  lettuces  and 
onions.  Here  and  there,  on  seats,  old  men 
sat  and  talked.  The  devlins,  new-come 
from  overseas,  cried  shrilly  as  they  sought 
their  prey  in  the  still,  clear  evening  air. 
The  old  folk  greeted  him,  as  he  passed, 
with  a  trifle  of  respect,  as  though  he  were 
not  quite  one  of  them.  "A  nice  day, 
Mr.  Finch,  sir."  "  A  pleasant  evening,  sir." 
It  was  a  ,pleasant  evening— a  pleasant  evening 
to  life. 

It  seemed  to  the  old  man  almost  as  if  he 
dispensed  hospitality  to  these  others,  all  of 
whom  were  senior  to  him  in  point  of 
residence,  for  beneath  the  figure  in  the 
niche  above  the  porch,  the  grey  stone  man, 
moss-grown,  bearded,  ruffed,  and  armed, 
these  words  were  engraved  in  long-tailed 
Jacobean  script — 

To   THE   GLOEY   OF   GOD 
AND 

The  lasting  memory 

OF 

Johannes  Finch,  Armiger 
OBiiT  1577. 


"A  son  enjoying  his  patrimony,"  quoth 
Matthew  Finch.  The  foundation  of  St. 
Saviour's  Hospital  had,  in  fact,  been  hedged 
by  a  condition  which  marked  the  ancient 
founder's  piety  with  a  quaint  human  touch 
of  shrewdness — 

"Provided  that  there  be  set  aside  in 
perpetuity  within  these  walls  such  chambers 
furnished  with  such  moneys  as  may  amply 
nourish  and  maintain  any  descendant  of  my 
body  who  being  of  good  conduct  and  repute 
and  still  resident  within  this  said  borough 
Bishopstone  to  wit  may  by  ill-hap  which 
God  in  his  mercy  forbid  fall  into  a  condition 
,of  necessity  that  thereby  his  necessities  (or 
in  the  case  of  a  spinster  still  bearing  the 
family  name  her  necessities)  may  be  assuaged 
lest  in  aftertime  these  provisions  benefiting 
others  become  as  a  thorn  unto  my  proper 
kin." 

There  had  been  little  need  for  Matthew  to 
prove  his  descent.  The  very  house  from 
which  he  had  moved,  the  purple  thin-bricked 
house  in  Silk  Lane,  behind  the  diamond  panes 
of  which  the  old  man  had  kept  his  little 
dark  apothecary's  shop,  was  still  known  as 
the^Knight's  House.  It  was  still  told  in  the 
city  how  Matthew,  pacing  the  aisle  of 
St.  Eadhelm's,  deep  in  thought,  hat  in  hand 
and  but  shabbily  attired,  had  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  a  generous  tourist,  who  had 
dropped  a  half-crown  in  the  old  man's  hat, 
mistaking  his  attitude  of  reverio  for  appeal. 

"  What,  sir — what !  "  he  had  cried,  awake 
at  once  and  militant,  so  that  the  cavernous 
roof  of  the  cathedral  tossed  back  his  words 
in  thunder.  "Would  I  whine  for  pence 
beneath  mine  own  ancestor's  nose  .? " 

Then,  seeing  how  his  patron's  kindly  heart 
was  hurt,  he  had  pointed  out  the  Finch 
tomb,  in  black  marble  and  rusty  alabaster, 
where  the  knight,  in  cuisses  and  cuirass, 
knelt  stonily  in  prayer  before  his  sculptured 
wife,  while  behind  him,  doll-like,  graded  in 
size  and  uniform  in  dress,  his  five  sons 
knelt  and  faced  a  similar  platoon  of  six 
daughters  at  the  back  of  Lady  A  vice.  He 
had  pointed  out  the  arms  in  dingy  blazoning 
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above,  vert  between  a  chevron  or  three 
finches  proper,  and  shown  how  his  own 
signet-riiig  displayed  the  self-same  coat. 
Then  he  had  singled  out  the  third  son. 
"This,  sir,  is  Nathaniel,  from  whom  I 
myself  am  sprung."  With  his  guest's 
permission  he  had  placed  the  half-crown  in 
the  box  at  St.  Eadhelm's  gate,  and  finally 
he  had  carried  the  visitor  off  to  the  Knight's 
House,  regaling  him  with  rare  wine  and 
rarer  lore  of  ancient,  holy  Bishopstone. 

That  was  long  ago,  and  the  practice  of 
hospitality  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  within 
the  old  man's  grasp.  Yet  the  episode  is 
illuminating  as  showing  why  Matthew,  fallen 
at  last  on  evil  times,  could  seek  his  ancestor's 
bounty  without  shame,  with  only  a  quiet 
pride,  "a  son  enjoying  his  patrimony." 

Matthew,  indeed,  had  fallen  on  evil  times. 
The  apothecary's  shop  in  Silk  Lane  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  march  of  time.  The  old 
man  had  been  wont  to  compound  his  own 
remedies,  and  that  does  not  make  for 
business  in  modern  days.  Drugs  laboriously 
distilled  and  sedulously  pounded  in  the  dusty 
laboratory  behind  the  shop  might  exercise  a 
virtue  which  escapes  the  wholesale  manu- 
facturer—many people,  indeed,  still  said  that 
they  did — but  the  heedless  multitude  sought 
the  cheaper  article,  and  put  their  trust  in 
nostrums  more  widely  advertised. 

The  old  man  saw  this  and  despised  it, 
while  he  still  worked  on.  With  the  advent 
of  the  multiple  drug  shop  he  had  neither 
years  nor  inclination  to-  cope.  Then  came 
the  failure  of  a  local  scheme  to  revive  the 
ancient  craft  of  the  Huguenot  potteries — 
a  forlorn  hope  in  days  when  little  that  is  not 
cheaply  produced  is  attractive  to  the  general 
run  of  people.  It  swept  away  the  modest 
fortune  he  had  been  able  to  garner.  With 
little  regret  he  gave  up  a  fight,  not  of  his 
own  seeking,  with  weapons  which  did  not 
come  readily  to  his  hand,  and  in  lists 
wherein  his  heart  took  little  pride.  Left 
with  the  slenderest  means  when  all  his  debts 
were  paid,  he  put  his  case  before  the 
guardians  of  the  Trust.  The  Founder's 
Chambers  stood  empty,  and  the  Trustees 
did  not  hesitate.  In  a  few  days  he  had 
left  the  Knight's.  House,  abandoned  his 
gallipots  and  stills,  and  the  beetling, 
timbered  brows  of  Silk  Lane  would  know 
him  no  more. 

He  was  part  of  the  quiet,  slow  routine 
of  chapel,  genial  talk,  and  easy  sleep  of 
St.  Saviour's  Hospital— a  pleasant  evening 
to  life.  He  was  very  content  that  Silk 
Lane  w^ould  know  him  no  more.     He  was 


very  certain  of  it,  too,  though  he  had  in 
his  pocket,  as  he  paced  the  flagged  path 
beside  the  little  mullioned  windows,  a  letter 
from  the  district  manager  of  Good's,  asking 
him  to  stay  with  them  and  make  those 
secret,  indefinable  essences  which  had  earned 
for  him  more  than  a  local  renown.  Good's 
had  taken  over  the  shop.  Good's  were  the 
Goods,  as  their  flaming  signs  throughout 
the  shires  proclaimed — 

We  are  the  Good's  ! 

We  sell  the  goods  ! 

Good's  goods  are  Good  Goods  ! 

They  were  busy  replacing  his  leaded 
diamond  panes  with  plate  glass,  eliminating 
the  gallipots,  substituting  the  bright  brass 
of  a  more  strident  age  for  the  careful  classic 
mouldings  of  the  days  when  Adams  wrought. 

Yet  Good's  had  not  been  blind  to  the 
financial  value  of  Michael  Finch.  They  did 
not  trust  the  magic  of  his  secret  compounds, 
for  it  is  an  article  of  belief  with  Good's  that 
it  is  always  possible  to  supply  for  everything 
a  cheaper  substitute  which  is  just  as  good. 
But  they  knew  that  the  absence  of  the  old 
man,  with  his  long  memory  and  his  deliberate, 
courtly  manner,  would  alienate  the  precinct's 
connection,  the  county  trade,  and  most  of 
the  medical  interest.  The  district  manager, 
weighing  the  matter  up  with  a  bottle  of 
Matthew's  Oleum  balsamum  sambim,  which 
he  was  sending  to  the  central  offices  for 
analysis,  had  valued  Matthew's  presence  at 
two  hundred  a  year.  He  therefore  wrote 
and  offered  him  thirty  shillings  a  week  to 
stay  on. 

Matthew,  reading  the  letter  in  the  quiet 
parlour  of  Founder's  Chambers,  had  laughed 
scornfully.  He  had  conned  the  treasures  of 
the  room,  spoil  from  the  Knight's  House — 
the  oaken  bureau  and  the  books  atop. 
Black's  "  Annals  and  Breviaries  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Eadhelm,"  Sidney's 
"  Bishopstone  Worthies,"  Hastings'  "  His- 
tory of  Brant."  His  glance  lingered  on  the 
autographs  in  passe-partout  about  the  walls. 
To  the  Founder,  Bishop  Cumnor,  in  his 
heavy  military  fist,  w^as  "  Yours  very  sincerely, 
F.  Storrs  Cumnor."  Matthew  knew  well  that 
to  most  correspondents  he  had  been  "  Fr. 
Lapid.  Epis.,"  in  the  grand  ecclesiastical 
mode.  There  was  Dean  Sidney,  the 
Egyptologist ;  and  Dean  Knox,  "  Yours  in 
all  sincerity  "  ;  Canon  Endersby,  "  Heartily 
yours,"  and  a  host  of  others. 

So  Matthew,  at  heart's  ease,  had  put  up 
the  letter  of  Good's  who  were  the  Good's,  and 
gone  out  into  the  level  sunlight  and  the  sage 
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"  '  And  the  condition,  Mr.  Finch  V  askeii  the  Canon  again.     '  That  I  appoint  my  successor,  gentlemen." 


talk  of  his  placid  fellov-commoners.  Not 
thirty  shillings  a  week,  not  double  that, 
could  call  him  back,  an  old  man,  to  the 
thraldom  of  the  G-ood's.  Here  was  quiet 
such  as  he  craved,  respect  and  dignity  ;  he 
wished  for  nothing  more. 

The  thought  of  himself  as  Founder's  kin 
was  very  strong  in  him.  There  was  about 
him  a  certain  air  of  hostship  as  he  returned 
the  greetings  of  his  fellows.  At  the  corner 
of  the  lawn  an  old  woman  was  hobbling  by 
on  two  gnarled  sticks.  She  was  great  and 
gaunt ;  arthritis  had  lain  a  heavy  hand  upon 


her — a  twisted  colour  tube  that  once  had 
made  brave  pictures.  Matthew,  in  the  midst 
of  a  regal  gesture  of  greeting,  noticed  that 
she  did  not  wear  upon  her  cape  the  silver 
clasp  of  the  St.  Saviour's  commoners.  He 
regarded  her  more  closely. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Boree,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
are  you  doing  here  this  lovely  evening,  if  I 
may  ask — if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

Mrs.  Boree  had  cleaned  and  mended  for  him 
for  thirty  years  down  in  Silk  Lane.  Tom,  her 
son,  had  risen  from  delivery  basket  to  counter 
before  the  War  came  tft  §Q?^d  kw  IQldieriBg. 
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Things  had  not  gone  well  with  Mrs.  Boree. 
One  son  had  died,  another  was  in  Canada. 
Her  lodger  had  got  into  khaki,  and  her 
rooms  had  been  vacant  many  months.  Then 
Tom  had  come  back  after  a  year  in  France, 
with  pneumonia  that  had  left  him  with  the 
dreaded  tubercle.  He  had  gone  out  in  a 
month  like  melting  snow.  Her  allotment 
ceased.     It  was  all  very  commonplace. 

She  looked  at  the  old  man  with  questioning, 
watery  eyes. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  out  of  pure 
habit,  "I  come  up  to  see  the  Gov'nors 
about  a  place,  like." 

"  To  see  the  Governors  about  a  place  ?  "  the 
old  man  boomed  benevolently.  "  Here,  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Boree — a  place,  a  commonership 
of  St.  Saviour's  Hospital  ?  " 

"That's  it,  sir,  thank  you,  sir,"  she 
returned,  vaguely  regarding  her  distorted 
knuckles,  which  could  hardly  grip  her  sticks. 
"  Me  feet  is  that  bad  that  it's  either  'ere  or 
the  Big  'Ouse,  an'  I  don't  want  for  it  to  be 
that." 

Poor  folk  ever  paraphrase  the  w^orkhouse. 
In  Bishopstone  it  is  "  top  o'  th'  'ill," 
"  Monastery  Fields,"  or  "  The  Big  House." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  that  things  were  as 
bad  as  that,"  said  Matthew,  shocked.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  and  withdrew  it 
again,  remembering  that  what  he  could  give 
now  would  only  humble,  and  could  not  really 
help. 

"It's  very  bad  since  my  Tom's  'lotment 
stopped,"  said  the  old  woman.  "Not  but 
what  there's  lots  worse  off  than  me,"  she 
concluded,  out  of  dutiful  habit. 

"  Oh,  we  must  find  you  quarters  here," 
said  Matthew  grandly.  "  We  can  make 
room  for  you.  Just  trot  along  and  see 
the  almoner.  Blackman  is  at  the  office 
now." 

He  dismissed  her  wdth  a  wave  of  the  hand 
and  passed  on,  saddened  that  a  faithful 
servitor  had  come  to  such  a  sorry  pass.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  were  limits 
to  his  ancestor's  bounty  within  the  walls  of 
St.  Saviour's  Hospital.  He  looked  up  at  the 
statue  of  the  founder  as  he  passed,  and 
nodded  approval. 

Tom  Fowler  was  thinning  out  a  row  of 
onions  on  his  little  plot,  and  Matthew  paused 
to  watch  him. 

"  How  are  the  onions,  Tom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Goodenough,  sir,"  said  Tom,  straightening 
a  back  grown  stiff  over  many  generations  of 
onion  beds.  "  That  little  shower  of  yestiddy 
swelled  'em  fine.     I'm  givin'  of  'em  room." 

*'  Do  you  plant  them  out — ihom  you  pull 


up  ? "  asked  Matthew,  ignorant  of  garden 
craft. 

Tom  chuckled.  "  Law,  sir,  no,"  said  he. 
"They're  no  good  now  for  nothing  but 
supper.  Do  ye  take  a  few — they  go  tasty 
with  a  bit  o'  cheese." 

He  gathered  up  a  liandful. 

"  Just  you  have  'em  for  supper  wi'  a  bite 
o'  cheese,"  he  reiterated. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Tom,"  said 
Matthew. 

"Law,  no,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"  They're  no  good,  ye  see.  They're  crowded 
out — they'll  only  die." 

Matthew  took  the  bunch  and  passed  slowly 
on  up  the  garden  to  the  boundary  wall,  then 
back  towards  the  house.  Beside  the  chapel 
he  met  Mrs.  Boree  emerging  from  the  office. 

"Well,  is  it  settled?"  he  asked  her 
cheerily. 

The  old  woman  blinked  at  him  in  the 
level  western  light ;  her  jaw'  had  dropped, 
and  her  arms  wavered  on  her  sticks. 

"They  ain't  got  no  room,  he  said,"  she 
answered  him — "ain't  got  no  room,  nor 
like  to  'ave.  Mr.  Blackman,  'e  said  they're 
crowded  out."  Her  lips  mumbled  on  without 
sound. 

"  They're  crowded  out — they'll  only  die," 
repeated  a  moment  monotonously  in 
Matthew's  ear  like  a  voice  in  dreams  ;  he 
could  not  remember  why. 

"I  counted  on  St.  Saviour's,"  the  worn 
old  dame  resumed.  "There  ain't  nothing 
but  the  'Ouse." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Matthew 
slowly.     "  Are  things  so  bad  ?  " 

"They  was  bitter  bad  before  I  come  at 
all,"  she  returned  wanly.  "  Bitter  bad  they 
is,  and  no  mistake." 

"Oh,  we  must  do  something,"  said 
Matthew  warmly.  "Something  can  be 
done,  I'm  sure.  Cheer  up,  Mrs.  Boree ! 
My  ancestor  never  meant  to  turn  away  good 
honest  folk  like  you." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  the  old  woman 
answered,  as  she  hobbled  blindly  on.  "  Seems 
we're  all  poor  together  now,  like.  But  I 
counted  on  St.  Saviour's  so.  Thank  you 
kindly,  sir." 

He  watched  her,  black  against  the  prim- 
rose sky,  her  sticks  faltering  on  the  cobbled 
walk,  and  her  head  nodding  this  way  and 
that. 

When  she  had  passed  from  view,  he  went 
very  thoughtfully  into  his  parlour  and  closed 
the  door.  He  had  just  remembered  it — the 
phrase  "  They're  crowded  out."  It  was  old 
Tom  Fowler  but  ten  minutes  before.     He 
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bad  tlie  very  onions  in  his  hand.  Something 
final  and  immutable  seemed  foreshadowed 
in  the  old  gardener's  words,  something  that 
made  Matthew  sigh  as  he  sat  down  and 
pulled  out  his  pouch. 

With  the  pouch  came  a  paper — the  letter 
from  Good's.  He  held  it  a  moment  in  his 
hand,  then  put  it  hurriedly  away. 

He  slept  badly  that  night,  for  over  and 
over  in  his  mind  the  same  images  recurred 
in  a  vicious,  maddening  circle.  There  was 
old  Tom  Fowler  brushing  the  earth  from 
his  palms,  with  "They're  crowded  out, 
ye  see,  sir — they'll  only  die."  Then  came 
Mrs.  Boree,  frail  on  her  sticks :  "  There 
ain't  nothing  but  the  'Ouse  now."  And 
finally  himself,  large  looming  in  the  ancestral 
glamour :  "  Something  can  be  done,  I'm 
sure."  That  "  I'm  sure  "  reproached  him, 
caUing  for  justification,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
just  an  old  man's  vain  conceit.  Under  all 
these,  what  he  resolutely  strove  to  forget, 
the  letter  he  had  pulled  out  with  his 
pouch,  the  letter  from  Good's,  troubled  him 
and  would  not  be  stilled. 

He  had  no  slightest  thought  that  he 
could  be  worth  more  to  Good's  than  that 
bare  thirty  shillings.  He  would  never 
bargain.  But  to  go  back  as  a  mere  cog 
in  the  wheel,  where  he  had  been  the  whole 
machine,  to  be  just  a  decoy  for  county  and 
cathedral  patronage,  was  to  him  vulgar  to  the 
point  of  nausea.  What  was  this  old  dame 
to  him,  to  oust  him  from  his  patrimony  ? 

"  I  counted  on  St.  Saviour's  so,"  Mrs. 
Boree  had  said. 

He  gagged  that  impertinent  memory. 
Had  he  not  deserved  well  of  his  city  ?  Was 
it  to  be  asked  of  him  to  peddle  meretricious 
mixtures  across  a  counter,  with  the  vision 
of  his  pleasant  past  to  gibe  at  him  ?  Were 
there  not  a  dozen  houses  in  the  city  where 
poor  folk  might  find  rest  ? 

"  They're  crowded  out — they'll  only  die," 
mumbled  old  Tom. 

Who,  then,  had  greater  right  to  this  calm 
place  than  he  ?  Was  he  not  just  in  holding 
that  the  knight  of  long  ago  had  left  it 
to  him  ?  He  had  shouldered  the  burden 
of  his  name  through  the  heat  of  the  day, 
loyal,  compassionate,  honest.  Now  he 
came  into  his  patrimony.  Before  he  fell 
asleep  there  came  a  vague  thought  that  the 
ancient  knight  had  left  him  more  than  a 
set  of  chambers — a  charge  and  obligation. 
"  His  patrimony  !  "  That  phrase  which  had 
fallen  so  pleasantly  upon  his  ears  became 
a  menace.  The  strident  motto  of  the 
house  of  Good's  buzzed  in  his  brain.     What 


was  it  just  to  be  "  the  goods  "  ?     Oh,  good- 
man  Finch  slept  ill  I 

:ii  *  *  Hs  H< 

The  next  day  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  held  their  weekly  meeting. 
Matthew  dressed  early  and  in  his  best, 
and  applied  to  Blackman  for  an  interview. 

He  found  the  four  trustees  sitting  at  an 
ancient  oaken  table — Canon  Mitchel,  Alder- 
man Devries,  the  Kector  of  St.  Alphege,  and 
Councillor  Barnes.     They  greeted  him  well. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Matthew  slowly,  "  I 
have  come,  gentlemen,  to  ask  your  permission 
to  give  up  my  position  as  commoner  of 
St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  grant  me  one  condition." 

The  words  fell  like  a  bomb  among  the 
Governors. 

"  But,  Mr.  Finch,"  said  the  Eector,  "  you       ^ 
have  not  been  here  a  week.      You  will  settle 
down  in  a  little  time,  I  am  sure." 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  Matthew*  earnestly, 
"it  is  from  no  want  of  consideration,  no 
discomfort,  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  And  the  condition,  Mr.  Finch  ?  "  asked 
the  Canon,  in  a  level  voice. 

Devries  interrupted.  "  Ha,  ha  !  "  he 
laughed.  "Dull  out  of  harness.  Want  to 
be  back,  eh.  Finch  ?  " 

"  And  the  condition,  Mr.  Finch  ?  "  asked 
the  Canon  again. 

"  That  I  appoint  my  successor,  gentlemen." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  There  is  nothing  we  can  do,"  asked  the 
Kector — "  nothing  for  your  further  com- 
fort ?  " 

"  It  would  ill  become  me,"  returned  the 
old  man  distantly,  "  to  turn  from  the 
kindness  of  my  own  blood  and  appeal  to 
strangers,  even  if  there  were  need.  I  have 
had  every  comfort  here." 

"  But  who  is  your  nominee,  Mr.  Finch  ?  " 
the  Canon  asked. 

"  There  is  an  old  widow  without  means, 
a  Mrs.  Boree." 

"  Why,  she  worked  for  you  for  years  ! " 
said  Devries. 

"  Yes,"  said  Matthew  gravely,  "  she 
worked  for  thirty  years  for  me.  Her  son 
died  in  the  War." 

"But  what  will  you  do  ? "  the  Rector 
asked.  "  You  are  not  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Finch." 

The  old  man  flung  back  his  head.  "  There 
is  Good's,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  go  back." 

"  Will  you  like  that  ?  "  the  Canon  asked 
gently. 

"  I  would  like  it  well,"  said  Matthew 
stoutly. 
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*'  The  cAd  ladj  may  live  for  years,"  said 
Devries. 

"  That  is  as  I  should  wish,"  cried  Matthew 
Finch. 

The  Canon  looked  round  the  table. 

"  I  do  not  think,  we  ought  to  dissuade 
YOU  from  a  course  so  " —  he  paused — "  so 
concordant  with  the  spirit  of  your  race." 
Matthew  bowed.  "  I  think  we  can  arrange 
it  —  not  in  a  day,  you  understand,  but 
in  a  week  at  most.  We  hope  to  see  you 
back." 

He  shook  hands  with  Matthew  as  the 
old  man  withdrew,  and  the  conclave  fell 
silent. 


"The  old  chap  hasn't  a  penny  to  bless 
himself  with,"  said  Devries,  after  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  Has  he  need  of  blessing  ? "  asked  the 
Canon.  "  We  are  honoured,  surely,  in  that 
we  have  known  him." 

Half  an  hour  later  Matthew  went  out. 
His  stick  was  on  his  shoulder  like  a  sword, 
and  as  he  passed  the  statue  in  the  porch,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  it  as  in  salute  ;  then, 
pacing  proudly,  with  his  head  held  high,  his 
gaze  distant  as  on  far-off  clouds,  he  strode 
down  into  the  town, and  up  Silk  Lane.  He 
turned  into  the  new,  brassy  shop  of  Good's, 
who  are  the  goods. 
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TTlHB  pilot  has  couie  aboard,  red-faced, 
I  keen-ejed,  and  quiet,  liis  great  navy- 
blue  cioat  buttoned  up  against  the 
raw  air  of  this  foggy  autumn  morning. 
After  a  few  low-spoken  w^ords  with  the 
master  he  goes  on  to  the  upper  bridge.  Now 
a  queer,  bubbling,  choking-like  noise  issues 
from  some- 
where near 
the  funnel. 
Then,blatant 
and  impera- 
tive, the  siren 
screams  out 
hurriedly 
the  tidings 
that  we  are 
moving  to- 
wards the 
dock  -  gates. 
T  h  c  only 
sign  of  war 
that  we  can 
see,  hear, 
or  think  of, 
for  the 
time  being, 
is  a  cargo 
stcftimer  here 
and  there 
with  a  gun 
mounted  aft. 

The  s.s.  Tramp  is  flying  light,  and  two 
diminutive  tug-boats  manoeuvre  her  to  the 
lock-pit,  saucy  in  their  abihty  and  perky  in 
their  movements — Cockneys  in  every  sense 
and  particular,  the  gamins  of  London's 
greatest  highway.  Here  we  see  another 
evidence  of  war — men  in  khaki  doing  sentry- 
go  on  each  side  of  the  lock-pit.  More 
Warnings  are  shrieked  out  to  the  river 
l>eyond.  Then  out  we  go,  stern  first— 
snperstitiously  a  most  fatal  thing  to  do  in 
the  old  windjammer  days.  We  are  swung 
^I'ound  by  the  tugs,  and  a  sort*  of  dithering 
begins  to  run  through  the  vessel.      She  is 


moving  under  her  own  steam.  The  tugs 
drop  off.  Our  towlines  are  hove  in  "by 
clanking,  clattering,  steam-spitting  winches. 
One  tug  remains  in  attendance  ;  the  other 
turns  about,  flings  out  a  snort  from  her 
hooter,  and  disappears  in  the  fog,  now  thick 
fog,  through  which  we  creep  down  the  river, 

screaming 
defiant,  get- 
out-of-the- 
way  notes 
(is  we  go; 
whilst,  to  all 
visible  and 
audible  in- 
tents and 
purposes,  our 
country  is  at 
peace  with 
the  world. 

After 
c  h  an  g  i  n  g 
pilots  at 
Grav.esend, 
we  leave  the 
fog  away 
astern  and 
steam  ahead 
into  the  sun- 
light, for 
which  happy 
chance  we 
say  a  sailor's  Amen  and  prepare  for  what 
may  be.  This  is  first  done  by  serving  out 
a  lifebelt  to  every  man,  then  provisioning 
the  boats  and  lowering  the  patent  davits 
that  hang  the  boats  out  over  the  "  harbour  " 
deck,  which  might  just  as  well  be  known 
as  the  "  overboard  "  deck.  (Our  packet,  by 
the  by,  is  what  is  termed  a  "  turret "  ship, 
a  fearsome-looking,  harmless  cargo  tramp 
that  was  designed  to  cheat  the  rates  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  didn't.  Hence,  as  a  form  of 
marine  architecture,  they  are  now  obsolete.) 
The  next  piece  of  preparation  is  gained  by 
placing  and  lashing  lifeboats  on  the  harbour 
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deck,  from  where  one  or  the  other  will 
launch  itself  practically,  as  the  vessel's  side 
goes  down  in  the  water.  This  is  because 
she  is  flying  light — i.e.,  empty.  When  she 
is  loaded,  those  boats  will  be  berthed  on  the 
hatches,  ready  to  float  over  the  bulwarks. 

Very  shortly  we  know  that  w^e  are  at  war. 
Loud,  insistent,  and  menacing  comes  the 
sound  of  great  guns — really  big  ones,  for 
their  "  Boom  !  Boom-boom  !  Boom  !  " 
follow  us  well  down  the  Channel.  We 
Britishers  know  where  they  are  and  what 
the  firing  means,  so  we  take  no  heed.  But 
the  neutrals  and  the  coloured  men  amongst 
us  snap  occasional  glances  of  interrogation 
at  each  other,  not  of  alarm,  however.     Sea- 
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dogs,  like  ourselves,  men  whose  calling  has 
many  a  time  compelled  them  to  hobnob  with 
Death,  even  to  run  cheek  by  jowl  with  him 
for  days  on  end,  they  are  not  perceptibly 
affected  by  either  the  ominous  booming  or 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  pretty  near  to  us— only 
a  few  miles  away  in  the  haze,  first  on  our 
port  beam  and  then  astern. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  make 
us  know  of  war  being  in  progress — new, 
hampering,  and  mysterious  regulations  of 
which  the  public  already  knows  as  much  as 
I  am  telling  here,  because  it  has  already 
been  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  In  the 
old  time,  when  a  ship  had  left  her  port  of 
departure,  she  was  free  to  proceed  wherever 
her  master,  depth  of  water,  or  hard  ''  blows  " 


would  let  her  go.  Now,  however,  here, 
there,  or  yonder — wherever  the  Admiralty 
directs  —  she  must  put  down  her  "  mud- 
hook" — by  landsmen,  amateur  yachtsmen, 
and  others  of  the  laity  termed  "  casting  the 
anchor."  And  there  she  must  stay  till 
the  order  is  given  to  get  under  way  again, 
proceed  to  So-and-So,  anchor  once  more, 
remain  till  the  specified  time  comes  to  resume 
her  voyage  ;  and  so  on  until  the  danger  zone 
is  past,  and  the  good  old  packet  is  on  the 
open  seas,  where  no  German  flag  flies  to-day, 
and  where  these  lines  were  scratched  originally 
in  a  moderate  nor'-east  gale,  four  points 
abaft  the  starboard  beam,  and  an  occasional 
leeward  roll  of  twenty-five  degrees. 

Thus  we  plug 
a,  w  a  y  down 
Channel,  against  a 
freshening  westerly 
breeze,  and  come 
to  our  first  anchor- 
age at  sundown, 
one  of  a  fair-sized 
fleet  of  tramps, 
W'hilst  ahead  and 
astern  patrol-boats 
and  more  formid- 
abl*e  grey  craft 
steam  to  and  fro, 
shepherding  us  in 
from  the  cowardly 
enemy  who  refuses 
to  meet  his  le- 
gitimate opponents 
and  seeks  only  the 
defenceless. 

Morning  —  at 
first  dull,  grey, 
misty,  and  por- 
tentous of  bad 
W'eather,  then 
clearer,  as  "  Old  Jamaica  "  climbs  from  the 
horizon  astern ;  and  sticking  up  from  a 
protective  sand-bank  w^e  see  the  foremast, 
with  lower  topsail  and  topgallant-sail  yards 
still  across,  of  a  fine  full-rigger  that  struck 
there  seventeen  years  ago.  And  on  the 
further  edge  of  the  bank  a  steamer,  that 
has  "  bumped "  in  the  night  and  is  now 
nearly  high  and  dry,  reminds  us — as  if 
we  needed  such  reminders  ! — that  this  old, 
old  sea  has  still  her  ancient  methods  of 
punishing  those  men  who  venture  into  her 
hidden  ways,  whether  or  not  they  be  tyro 
bunglers  against  her  known  and  her  secret 
laws,  or  initiated  trespassers. 

We   were  ^to   have   been   plugging   away 
again  by  this  time,  but  the  patrol-i)oat  keeps 
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lis  anchored  by  her  .signal.  Those  grizzled 
men  and  hardened  youths  of  the  shallower* 
seas — fishers  by  calling  in  peace-time — have 
not  yet  completed  their  sort  of  housemaid 
business  of  the  Channel  aheud,  if  you  can 
imagine  a  housemaid  sweeping  a  floor  of 
powder  kegs  on  their  ends,  with  here  and 
there  one  that  has  a  percussion  cap  in  its 
head. 

At  last  the  gateway  is  open  ;  these  marine 
sheep  are  liberated.  Our  look-out  man  goes 
to 'his  crow's-nest — what  an  innovation  on  a 
tramp !— and  Catherine's  Point  and  light- 
house go  by  in  a 
temporary  splash  of  ," 
sunlight.  Portland 
Bill  we  leave  frown-- 
ing  in  shadow,  our 
minds  too  much  on 
the  freshening  wind 
and  the  chance 
U-boat  to  give  a 
thought  to  the 
appropriate,  menac- 
ing look  of  that 
bluff,  inshore  of 
which  are  interned 
so  many  men  who 
have  made  such 
fearful  leeway  from 
their  proper  com- 
pass course  througli 
life. 

Wherever  a  ship 
is,  and  w^hatever  be 
her  temporary  set 
of  circumstances 
(barring,  of  course, 
such  things  as 
entering  or  leaving 
harbour,  and  a  few 
other  imperative 
happenings  and 
routine  -  breaking 
affairs),  the  work  of 
the  vessel  must  go  on,  U-boats  or  no  U-boats. 
The  housekeeper  (i.e.,  the  chief  mate)  and 
his  satellite,  the  head  housemaid  (surnamed 
bosun)  see  to  this,  largely  under  the  old-time 
and  still  governing  notion  that  "  if  Jack  has 
nothing  to  do,  he's  planning  trouble."  It  is 
a  sort  of  sea-going  rendering  of  that  shore 
proverb  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do."  So,  as  chipping  rust  from 
the  iron  decks  and  bulwarks  is  as  handy  and 
easily-dropped  an  occupation  as  any,  the 
spare  hands  of  the  watch  are  set  to  this 
task  ;  whilst  near  by,  and  heedless  of  the 
incessant     blows    of     the     men's    chipping 
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hammers,  some  of  the  "  fvesli  meat "  of  the 
passage  dozes  comfortably. 

Eddystone  goes  by,  an  exclamation-note 
sentinel  in  granite.  Mid-afternoon  comes, 
and  we  cannot  reach  a  certain  point  at  which 
our  orders  say  we  must  be  at  sundown.  So 
a  sheltering  bay  is  entered  in  fine  weather, 
and  down  goes  the  *'  mud-hook  "  again,  with 
a  clanking  rattle  that  disturbs  the  Sabbath 
calm,  in  which  we  can.  see  people  taking  the 
air  on  the  promenade  of  the  town  that  gives 
the  bay  its  name. 

Daybreak  again,  and  a  fine  one,  for  which 
we  are  duly  thank- 
:,^.^r"'":   _  .  ful.      The  dreaded 

Manacles  are  passed, 
then  the  Lizard,  ^ 
finally  the  Wolf, 
four  miles  or  so 
north  of  us,  and 
we  are  out  on  the 
open  sea,  but  not 
out  of  the  danger 
zone.  The  strict 
look  -  out  is  now 
doubled,  inde- 
pendent of  a  patrol- 
boat's  signal  that 
"submarines  are 
about."  The  patrol 
steams  down  from 
his  weather  berth, 
asking  who  we  are. 
He  rounds  our  stern 
and  hangs  on  under 
our  lee,  as  a  grey- 
hound would  round 
that  of  a  lumbering 
mastiff,  whilst  we 
answer  his  question, 
also  inform  him,  at 
his  request,  whence 
we  come  and  whither 
we  are  bound.  At 
this  he  lets  us  go, 
and  steams  away  to  interrogate  other 
vagrants  of  the  seas,  flying,  as  he  goes,  that 
warning  as  to  submarines.  What  a  difference 
between  this  Channel  passage  and  the  same 
thing  four  years  ago  !  Then  it  was  peace 
and  security.  Now  it  is  probably  death  in 
nearly  every  mile  of  it.  Yet  look  at  the 
cool  bravery  of  these  men's  comings  and 
goings  !  Through  this  devil-made  danger 
zone  every  two  or  three  months — not  as  a 
fighter,  which  gives  you  heart  for  the  thing, 
but  as  one  who  must  turn  tail  and  run,  and 
little  honour  and  no  medals  for  it*all. 

Mid-afternoon  once  more.     We  arrive  at 
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the  appointed  place,  and  I  look  foinvard 
to  the  renewal  of  an  oceanic  intimacy  that 
has  been  held  in  abeyance  these  twenty  odd 
years.  Here  we  box  about  till  the  specified 
time  comes,  then^  away  on  ''  our  own  "— 
away,  lightless,  into  the  wind^  night,  and 
peace,  despite  the  lurking  danger,  into  the 
monotony  of  watch-and- watch,  and  the 
hard  mothering  of  the  great,  man-making, 
insatiable  seas. 

Being  now  on  the  open  seas — revisiting 
these  "  glimpses  "  of  the  life  I  lived  in  that 
vigorous  past  which  cannot  be  repeated — I 
turn  me  naturally  to  ascertain  what  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  life,  and  I  find  them 
to  be  both  more  and  greater  than  I  had 
expected.  Since  I  was  last  out  this  way, 
the  Board  of  Trade's  antiquated  scale  of 
provisions 

has  been  ... 
improved. 
Perhaps  I 
should  say 
that  I  was 
one  of  the 
agitators 
to  that  de- 
sired end, 
also  for 
compelling 
sea  -  cooks 
to  know 
how^  to  do 
more  than 
make  pea- 
soup.  In 
the  bad  old 
days  gone 
by  it  was  a 
common 
and  a  true 

saying  that  '^  the  cook  wa^  more  of  a  sea- 
going man  than  a  cook."  *'  He  can't  cook 
a  potato,"  and  *'  He  can't  boil  salt  water 
properly,"  were  other  daily  and  more  or 
less  true  complaints,  whilst  a  Scandinavian 
shipboard  proverb  ran :  "  Heaven  sends  food, 
but  Satan  sends  the  cooks  to  help  men's  souls 
to  hell."  Then  there  came  the  East  End 
School  for  Sea  Cooks,  and,  I  believe,  the 
compulsory  condition  that  every  cook  under 
the  Red  Ensign  shall  have  a  certificate  of 
competency. 

However,  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
compiling  of  the  present  scale,  with  its 
dainties  and  appetisers,  which,  if  I  could, 
I  should  certainly  give  masters  the  power 
to  hold  back  in  certain  cases.  Before  the 
change   came,  one   of   the   chief   causes   of 
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grumbling  at  sea — aye,  and  of  very  legitimate 
I  complaint,  as  well  as  grumbling — ^was  "the 
grub,"  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  great 
improvement,  it  is  still  the  same.  Yerily, 
human  nature  changeth  but  little. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  "  grub  "  deputa- 
tion to  the  "  Old  Man "  aboard  a  certain 
Aberdeen -owned  windjammer.  When  the 
men  appeared  before  the  master,  with  the 
mess-kids  containing  the  source  of  trouble, 
he,  having  looked  at  the  meat,  etc.,  asked  : 
"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  "  Oh, 
it's  aal  reit,  sir,  whaat  there's  of  i^," 
answered  the  grizzled  and  elderly  Tyneside 
spokesman  from  for'ard.  "  Why,  isn't  there 
enough,  then  ?  "  came  the  next  question.  To 
which  the  shellback  replied  :  "  Yes,  sir — 
such  aas  it  is,  there's  more  'an  enough." 

Twenty- 
five  years 
ago  a  sailor 
or  a  steam- 
boat-man 
would  have 
t ho  ugh t 
the  millen- 
nium had 
come  if  the 
cook  had 
handed 
him  a  made 
dish  for  his 
tea.  In 
those  more 
competent 
and  dis- 
ciplined 
times  he 
not  only 
consi  dered 
himself  to 
be  well  off  if  his  appetite  at  noon  had  spared 
him  a  small  slice  of  *'  salt  horse  "  to  eat  with 
his  biscuit  at  tea-time,  but  he  never  thought 
of  answering  an  officer  without  the  proper 
and  customary  "  sir,"  nor  did  he  ever 
dream  of  being  allowed  to  get  drunk  in 
harbour  and  be  off  work  a  day  or  two 
without  having  to  pay  for  it  by  the  way 
of  a  logging.  Now  he  is  well  fed,  gets  his 
Sundays  and  Saturday  afternoons  off  work, 
no  matter  what  imperative  thing  is  calling 
to  be. done,  and  is  paid  nearly  double  the 
wages. 

After  seven  gales  of  wind— one  of  them 
so  severe  as  to  make  us  heave-to  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  that,  too,  in  the  dead  o'  night — 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  hole  as  a 
number  of  other  tramps,  British  and  foreign 
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— i.e.,  with  insufficient  coal  to  take  us  to 
our  loading  port.  For,  mind  you,  we  have 
crossed — or  nearly  crossed — the  Atlantic 
''flying  light" — not  quite  an  excursion  at 
this  time  of  year.  Yet  I,  who  was  ordered 
here,  a  medical  imperative,  have  enjoyed  it, 
and  benefited  from  it  so  much  that  I  felt 
as  Tell  did  when  he  looked  up  at  his  native 
mountains  and  cried  :  "  Ye  crags  and  peaks, 
I'm  with  you  once  again  ;  I  hold  to  you  the 
hands  you  erst  beheld,  to  show  they  still  are 
free  ! " 

But  heroics  don't  do  at  sea.  They  are 
like  the  plum  duff  batter  with  which  the 
drunken  cook  stuiffed  the  baked  duck — out 
of  place.  The  gales  and  the  rollers  claim 
the  monopoly  in  that 
way,  except  what  our 
fat,  elderly  cook  takes 
unto  himself  when  a 
roller  causes  his  pots 
and  pans  to  go  sliding 
along  the  top  of  the 
great  stove,  and 
buckets  of  water,  etc., 
are  sent  hurtling 
against  his  legs. 

Well,  being  short 
of  bunkers,  we  turn 
aside  to  obtain  that 
necessity  at  Bermuda. 
x\fter  the  usual  ex- 
amination, I  go  ashore 
on  what  is  surely 
one  of  the  isles  of 
the  blest,  the  world 
around. 

Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett  has  a  house 
about  half-w^ay  along 
the  island  (or  I  should 
write  "islands,"  for 
there  are  over  three 
hundred  of  them,  covering  about  fifteen 
miles  by  three  or  less),  so  I  hasten  to 
pay  my  respects,  but  find  that  she  is 
in  England,  doing  war- work.  I  try  to 
console  myself  with  a  side-track  to  what 
was  the  house  of  Tom  Moore,  when  political 
friends  gave  him  a  living  by  sending  him 
here  as  a  sort  of  Exciseman,  just  as  was 
done  with  Burns  in  Scotland.  I  reach  the 
private  w^ay  to  it,  and  am  disgusted  to  learn 
that  the  house  ha^  been  exploited  as  a  place 
of  lodgings  and  "eats"  by  an  American, 
who  put  a.  gteat  board,,  blatantly  yelling  (if 
any  painted  words  could  yell)  :  "  Yisit  Tom 
Moore's  House — Delusion  Shore  and  Chicken 
Dinner.     Buffet  Con."     Aching  and  angry, 
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I  say  to  myself  :  "  Cassar  dead  and  turned 
to  clay  may  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind 
away."  Then  I  start  for  the  house,  find  it, 
and  nearly  yell  myself  on  discovering  that 
the  Yank  failed  in  his  purpose  of  making 
dollars  out  of  British  poetic  sentiment  and 
associations. 

It  is  empty  and  rather  dilapidated,  but 
capable  of  being  easily  made  habitable,  and 
with  what  a  position  !  One  blue  lagoon  at 
the  front  door  and  another  at  the  back,  with 
fish  springing  from  the  glass-like  surface,  blue 
birds  and  red  birds — real  blue  and  real  red 
— skimming  across,  sub-tropical  vegetation  on 
all  the  land  you  can  find,  and  here  and  there 
juniper  trees  nearly  as  big  as  oaks,  and  each 
one  a  mass  of  pinky- 
red  blossom  in  the 
spring.  Given  all 
this,  his  loaf  of  bread, 
his  gourd  of  wine, 
and  she  singing  beside 
him,  and  how  could 
even  a  flowery  poet 
want  more  ?  Yet 
tradition  says  that 
Moore  was  not  happy 
here.  Perhaps  he 
lacked  the  last  item 
in  Omar's  trinity  of 
satisfactions. 

I  wriggle  a  small 
cactus  from  the  loose 
soil  by  the  side  of  the 
neglected  drive,  with 
the  intention  of  pot- 
ting it  as  a  memento, 
then  hie  me  away  to 
the  towns  of  Hamilton 
and  St.  George's,  to 
learn  how  the  people 
are  taking  the  War, 
have  my  best  glasses 
mended,  and  buy  mementoes  for  the  ofticers 
who  cannot  come  ashore. 

As  to  the  people's  attitude  towards  the 
War,  like  Caesar's  wife,  it  is  above  suspicion. 
They  call  themselves  Bermudians,  white  and 
black,  and  add  :  "  But  we  are  British  also." 
And  British  they  are,  more  patriotic  than 
many  of  our  people  at  home,  from  the  crowms 
of  tlieir  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  I 
would  have  w^ritten  '*  from  their  hats  to  the 
soles  of  their  shoes,"  but  these  things  are 
mostly  American.  In  fact,  everything  in 
the  shops  is  priced  in  both  dollars  and 
shillings — except  where  it  is  dollars  only. 
In  justification,  however,  they  depend — or 
did    before    the   War— largely   on  wealthy 
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citizens  of  the  States,  who  flock  down  here 
in  thousands  to  spend  tjie  winter.  The 
islands  have  sent  a  satisfactory  contingent  to 
France,  and  those  who  are  left  behind  are 
cheerfully  and  continually  working  for  some 
Red  Cross  Fund  or  other  kindly  purpose. 

With  a  hold  full  of  grain  for  "  a  port  in 
Italy,"  we  come  back  across  the  Atlantic, 
get  a  fourteen  days'  taste  of  summer,  then 
into  the  danger  zone  again  and  bitter 
weather,  seeing  once  more  to  our  lifebelts, 
etc.,  with  a  double  look-out  going,  and  with 
our  provisioned  life- 
boats now  on  Nos.  2     ,  .    . .  _ 

and   4    hatches — ■  .    "  ,   .  .     .    * 

before    the    bridge  ^;.' 

and  abaft  the  engine-  .        .    -  -  -- 

room.     This  is  be-     \  .    >  -'   -      '*    ' 

cause   the    harbour       -  *'.:"'' 

decks  are  not  now  -  T  \  ]  -  - ' 
practical  for  the 
stowage  of  boats, 
and  the  latter  being 
berthed  on  these 
hatches  makes  them 
handy  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

x\fter  the  usual 
detention  at  Gib- 
raltar, we  "proceed 
to  ouv  destination." 
Now  it  is  a  time 
of  keen  expectation, 
high  hope  and  pre- 
paredness. Every 
man  and  youth  is 
on  the  alert.  We 
are  in  the  U-boats' 
most  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  and  daily 
becoming  "hotter," 
as  they  say  in 
"Hunt  the  Slipper." 
But  is  it  seen  in  th'^ 
crew's  faces,  as  they 
go  about  their  hum- 
drum daily  routine  ? 
Not  a  scrap,  scallyw^ags  of  the  ocean  though 
many  of  them  are.  Even  when  we  suddenly 
come  upon  a  spar  sticking  upright  some 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  water,  shakingly 
like  a  periscope,  and  at  first  beyond  the 
officer's  power  to  say  what  it  is,  there  is 
no  fright.  On  the  contrary,  everyone 
laughs  immediately  on  discovering  what  the 
object  is.  Thus  we  "  proceed  to  our  des- 
tination," seeing  here  and  there  signs  of  the 
U-boats'  work.  But  I  may  not  say  where, 
or  I  shall  be  having 'the  Censor  put  a  shot 
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across  my  bows,  'or,  worse  still,  scuttling 
my  harmless  "  tramp "  cargo  of  reading 
matter  on  its  way  to  the  port  of  distribution. 
"  See  Naples  and  die,"  said  a  certain 
xlmerican  "  globe-trotter."  See  Sorrento  and 
live,  say  I  ;  or,  better  still,  if  you  can 
compass  that  great  desideratum,  go  and  live 
there,  and  so  let  a  fraction  of  its  beauty 
become  a  part  of  yourself.  I  make  a  vow 
to  come  here  to  live  as  soon  as  fortune 
permits.  The  whole  forty  miles  or  so  of 
this  bay,  from  west  of  Naples  yonder  around 
to  Sorrento  here 
and  beyond,  is  either 
grand,  beautiful,  or 
picturesque,  provid- 
ing that,  at  places 
like  Torre  Annun- 
ziata  and  Castella- 
mare,  you  allow  the 
necessary  distance 
that  lends  enchant- 
ment to  things  that 
are  vile  at  close 
quarters. 

But  Sorrento  (the 
birthplace  of  Tasso, 
as  the  inhabitants 
rightly  assure  you 
here  in  the  main 
square,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  re- 
sidence of  Marion 
Crawford,  which  fact 
is  honoured  by  the 
Corso  Crawford) 
Sorrento  has  the 
beauty  and  grandeur, 
the  picturesque- 
ness,  the  romance 
and  the  poetry,  the 
cleanliness^  and 
the  quietude  of 
mountain-side,olive- 
growing  terraces, 
orange  and  lemon 
groves,  vineyards, 
gorges  and  ravines,  neat  though  narrow 
ways,  white  and  colour-washed  villas  and 
private  hotels,  and  all  the  green,  sloping 
expanse,  from  the  top  of  the  upright  cliff 
of  rock  to  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
background,  dotted  with  red  roofs,  pink, 
cream,  and  white. 

So  a  certain  class  of  well-to-do  tourists 
knew  it  before  the  War,  especially  Americans. 
So  it  is  to-day,  short  only  of  the  extra  life 
and  commercial  activity  that  tourists  gave 
to  it  in   pre-War  times,  and  so  it  will   be 
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whep  the  War  is  over.  The  Huns  could 
destroy  Malines  and  other  such  places  of 
Flemish  beauty,  because  they  were  so  close 
to  them,  but  the  beauty  of  Sorrento  is  like 
that  of  Heaven  to  the  Devil — out  of  reach. 

Yet  what  are  these  tourist  hunting- 
grounds  like  now,  after  more  than  three  years 
of  war  ?  With  the  exception  that  nearly  all 
men  of  apparent  military  age  are  in  uniform, 
there  is  no  perceptible  change.*  By  the 
lielp  of  the 
women, 
elderly  men,  |5{ 
boys  and  :i^ 
girls,  work 
goes  on  much 
the  same 
as  ever.  A 
noticeable 
feature  in 
the  indus- 
trial life 
is  that  a 
number  of 
younger  men 
wear  s-^me 
sort  of  uni- 
form or  the 
n  a  ti  0  n  a  1 
service  star 
on  t  h  e  i  r 
collars.  1 
am  told  that 
these  are  all 
men  who 
have  been 
recalled  be- 
cause  of 
their  excep- 
tional skill 
at  work,  or 
have  been 
wounded and 
sent  back  to 
their  former 
occupations. 

I  leave  my 
informants 
chatting  and 

smiling  in  the  Piazza  Tasso,  go  away  to 
where-  I  can  take  in  deep  draughts,  ocular 
and  mental,  of  Sorrento  generally.  Then 
I  make  ray  vow  again  to  come  and  live 
liere — when  I  can — and  think  what  an  ass 
I  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  not  coming 
around  frym  Napjes  to  see  and  feel  all  this. 
But  then  at  that  time  I  should  have  had  to 

*  AU  matters  dealt  with  in  this  articl*^  are  such  as 
i  found  between  December,   1916,  and  May,   1917. 
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walk  this  ten-mile  scenic  tram  journey  from 
Oastellamare.  Next  I  find  ray  way  back 
to  the  square,  buy  a  bronze  bas-relief  of 
Petrarch,  a  tiny  beautiful  Neapolitan 
casting  of  Diana— apparently  old— and  the 
remains  of  a  long- buried  dagger  that 
probably  took  many  a  life  in  its  days  of 
blood  and  brightness.  Now  the  square  is 
full  of  locals,  who  chatter  and  gesticulate 
in  the  sunlight  as  though  the  War  were  over. 

In  Naples 
Itself  the 
only  war- 
time difTer- 
ence  appears 
to  be  a  little 
less  night- 
time gaiety, 
a  lessening 
that  is  caused 
by  a  reduc- 
tion of  light. 
Coals  are 
now  too 
precious  in 
this  part  of 
Italy  to  be 
burnt  for  the 
mere  purpose 
of  producing 
light,  either 
for  late revel- 
lers abroad 
or  late  burn- 
ing at  home. 
Hence  all  is 
quiet  and 
dark  by 
10.30  p.m. 
In  the  city 
and  around 
it,  out  Sor- 
rento way 
and  in  the 
country 
beyond  Pom- 
peii, there 
appear  to  be 
plenty  of 
young  men  who  have  neither  uniform  nor 
collar-star.  So  that,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
Italy  has  still  a  good  reserve  of  men. 

As  to  food,  there  are  two  meatless  days  a 
week  ;  but  food  is  plentiful,  and  there  is 
always  fish  to  take  the  place  of  meat.  The 
war-bread  is  more  nntritious  than  our 
former  pure  wliite,  partially ^baked  bread 
was  ;  thei  e  is  just  enough  iwe  in  it  to  make 
it  very  slightly    bitter — pleasantly   so — and 
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there  is  no  limit  to  it ;  whilst  for  fruit — 
well,  the  country  is  Italy,  where  all  the  year 
round  fruit  of  one  sort  or  another  is  ripening 
on  the  trees. 

On  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  whilst  on  our 
way  back  to  the  west,  I   am   awakened   to 
learn  that  at  daybreak  a  patrol-boat  met  us 
away  off  Cape  Bon  and  sent  us  fifty  miles 
out,  to  clear  some   U-boat  work  that  was 
going  on  inshore  of  us.     But  for  him, 
we   should   have   been   in  it.     I   go  to 
breakfast,  thinking  of  "  that  sweet  little 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  looking  out  for 
the  life  of  poor  Jack."     In  fact,  I  make 
a  reference  to  him ;  but  as  I  am  asked 
seriously   if   I    mean    the   man   in  the 
crow's-nest,  I  say  no  more. 

Along  the  coast  we  see,  and  get  pretty 
close  to,  more  pirating,  of  which  enough 
here.  Then  for  our  port  of  bunkering, 
Algiers,  where  I  meet  a  skipper  who 
has  had  his  vessel  torpedoed  twice  and 
mined  once,  and  swears  he  will  "carry 
on  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  German 
pigs!"  • 

Algiers  the  beautiful,  where  business 
goes  on  just  as  ever,  the  same  as  it  does 
in   Naples  up   to  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The    only    surface    changes    are    more 
uniforms,  deep   mourning'  clothes   here 
and  there,  the   gold   marks   on   sleeves 
that  indicate   spells  at   the   Front  and 
wounds  received  in  action,  medal  ribbons, 
war  restrictions  as  to  personal  liberty,  and  a 
general  sense  of  the  War  being  in  progress. 
In  and  around  Naples  there  was  not  nearly 
so  much  of  this  "  sense  of  war  "  in  the  air, 
in  face  and  speech  and  in  things  generally. 

As  for  war  restrictions,  I  try  to  land 
without  a  permit.  That  document  is  awaiting 
me  at  the  agent's  office,  and,  having  waited 
a  day  for  it,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  further 
waitings.  I  am  kept  down  on  the  tiny 
landing-stage  of  the  quay,  with  two 
gendarmes  guarding  me  with  revolvers. 

All  the  officer  wants  is  my  permit,  and 
all  he  will  take^  is  my  permit,  which  I 
haven't  got.  Look  at  my  English  papers 
and  Italian  passport  he  will  not,  any  more 
than  he  will  hear  any  explanation.  He 
orders  me  back  on  board.  I  point  to  the 
office,  up  on  the  Boulevard  de  la.Republique, 
there  where  my  permit  is,  and  I  refuse  to 
go.  Now  he  eases  himself  down  by  "  going 
for "  the  boatman  who  has  landed  me,  and 
confiscating  some  of  his  papers.  Finally  I 
am  marched  off  to  the  police  quarters 
between  gendarmes,  and  a  crowd  of  nonde- 
script Moors  and  half-castes  behind.     They 


are  all  doing  their  duty,  I  reflect,  but,  oh, 
for  a  little  less  red  tape  now  and  then  ! 

There  I  find  more  willingness  to  look 
at  my  papers.  A  note  to  the  agent  brings 
^more  satisfactory  evidence  of  identification, 
and  lo  I  I  am  free  to  go  w^hither  I  list — 
without  the  permit — but  I  must  have  it 
to  display  to  the  police  on  the  quay  when 
I  go  on  board  again.    When  that  time  comes, 
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I  have  the  slip  of  paper.  I  also  have  passed 
the  same  gendarmes,  boarded  a  boat  at  the 
same  landing,  and  have  come  away  without 
being  asked  for  the  permit,  which  they 
should  have  taken  from  me  then,  but  which 
I  still  retain. 

Much  the  same  formalities — less  the  being 
arrested — occurred  at  Castellamare,  for  per- 
mits which  no-  official  asked  to  see  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  vessel. 

As  to  life  in  Algiers  and  business  as  usual, 
like  Naples  and  Sorrento,  it  has  suffered 
something  by  the  two  and  a  half  years' 
dearth  of  tourists.  Shall  I  ever  get  away 
from  their  tracks  ?  But  Algiers  has  not  gone 
under  for  lack  of  the  dollars.  Happily  it  finds 
that  it  can  live  very  well  without  them.  Its 
Boulevard  de  la  Eepublique,  which  extends 
along  the  front  of  the  city  and  well  *above 
the  quay,  its  fine  shopping  centres,  like  the 
Rue  d'Isly  and  the  streets  right  and  left  of 
the  theatre  and  the  Place  Brisson,  its  offices 
and  its  restaurants,  are  all  just  about  as  busy, 
as  bright  and  attractive  as  they  would  have 
been  at  this  time  of  the  year — beginning  of 
March-— if  there  had  been  no  War.  I  find 
all  the  main  pleasure  parts  of  the  town,  like 
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those  just  mentioned,  alive  and  seething  with 
bright  faces,  bright  costumes  and  uniforms, 
from  six  o'clock  or  so  in  the  evening  till  the 
houses  of  eiitertaimnent  close. 

In  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Naples 
and  its  neighbouring  towns  matters  were 
much  the  same— there  also  was  plenty  of 
colour.  But  here,  mth.  complete  bonhomie, 
white  faces  and  brown,  flowing  robes  and, 
French-made  garments,  turbanned  heads, 
close-cropped  heads  under  uniform  caps, 
bright  eyes  peering  over  yashmaks,  and 
French  faces  under  Parisian  hats,  all  go 
shouldering  along  together,  or  sit  side  by 
side  in  a  house  of  amusement,  as  if  their 
forbears  had  done  the  same  whole-heartedly 
for.  hundreds  of  years  past.  What  an  eyesore 
to  German  officialdom,  if  it  could  only  see 
all  this  !  Ti-uly  the  French  are  splendidly 
successful  as  colony-makers. 

The  food  question  hardly  exists,  only  so 
far  as  the  two  meatless  days  are  concerned. 
Everything  else  seems  to  be  as  plentiful  as 


ever,  although  certainly  dearer,  as  it  is 
the  world  around  ;  and  the  bread — there 
appears  to  be  no  rye  in  this.  It  is  just 
that  excellent,  easily-digested  French  bread 
wliich  some  of  us  know  so  well. 

And  so  we  work  our  way  back  to  the 
Rock,  seeing  no  more  of  U-boats,  but  heaiing 
there  of  one  of  our  submarines  that  came  up 
unexpectedly  and  w^as  potted — happily  not 
sunk— by  one  of  our  own  patrol-boats. 

However,  after  further  delay,  we  are  once 
more  released,  and  away  we  go,  light  ship 
again,  boats  on  the  harbour  deck,  gunners 
at  then*  posts,  the  double  look-out  going, 
man  aloft  to  boot,  handbags  packed,  life- 
belts at  hand,  and  the  dull  routine  of 
shipboard  life  going  on  as  ever.  Out  of  the 
Straits  we  go,  by  devious  ways  to  the  open 
seas,  where  U-boats  have  no  lurking-places, 
ai^d  so  on  for  a  southerly  port  and  another 
cargo  of  foodstuffs,  to  the  despite  of  a  nation 
that  has  not  honour  enough  ever  to  under- 
stand the  real  w^ays  of  the  sea. 
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w^^ELISI  was  hoeing  in 
^ — ^  the  family  taro 
patch,  Avheii  the 
white  man  crawled 
out  of  the  green 
cavern  of  the  hush 
on  to  the  beach  of 
Luana. 

There  was  blood 
on  his  face,  his 
ducks  were  tattered 
and  besmeared,  and  his  left  hand  trailed 
lifelessly  in  the  sand  at  his  side.  For  a 
moment  he  stared  along  the  stretch  of 
glistening  beach,  like  an  owl  strayed  from 
its  cranny  in  the  light  of  day,  then  quite 
suddenly  he  collapsed  in  a  little  heap  and 
lav  still. 

"^Now,  the  way  of  the  white  man  is  beyond 
belief.  Felisi,  who  for  many  months  had 
lived  amongst  him  and  his  women,  while 
selling  imitation  pink  coral  on  the  wharf  at 
Levuka,  had  learnt  this  great  truth  from  the 
bitter-sweet  experience  that  goes  to  make  up 
life— even  the  life  of  a  South  Sea  Islander. 
She  had  stuiiied  the  white  man  in  his  love 
and  in  hi^  hate,  in  prosperity  and  poverty, 
peace  and  war,  and  at^  the  end  of  an  eventful 
seventeen  years  she  found  herself  no  nearer 
discovering  the  cause  of  his  ineffable  conceit, 
cc^ossal  ignorance,,  monumental  selfishness, 
and  undoubteJ'greathess,  than  she  had  been 
as  a  tiny  bronze  infant  playing  under  the 
bread-fruit  trees  of  her  native  village. 

Wherefore  the  gehns  white  man  claimed 
a  good  deal  of  Felisi's  attention.  His  antics 
interested  her  in  the  same  way  that  her  own 
life  and  habits  interested  some  white  men, 
though,  of  course,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
latter  that  while  they  were  studying  "  the 
quaint  customs  of  a  quaint  people,"  they 
themselves  were  being  studied. 
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For  instance,  when  the  dear  old  gentleman 
on  the  wharf  at  Levuka  had  patted  Felisi's 
head  and  bought  a  shilling's-worth  of 
spurious  coral  for  the  sake  of  studying  the 
texture  of  her  liair,  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  the  soft  brown  eyes  that  wandered 
langourously  over  his  superannuated  person 
had  noted  that  tufts  of  hair  grew  out  of  his 
ears  in  a  most  comical  manner,  that  his  false 
teeth  moved  wlien  he  talked,  and  tljat,  save 
for  his  red  skin,  he  was  the  living  image  of 
a  doddering  lunatic  that  Felisi  knew  of  in  a 
certain  village  up  the  coast. 

But  there  it  was.    - 

And  here  was  another  case — a  vvliite  man 
lying  in  a  limp  heap  on  the  beach  of  Luana. 
He  was  quite  young,  as  white  men  went,  and 
when  Felisi  had  climbed  a  palm  and  given 
him  a  drink' from  a  green  cocoa-nut,  he  sat 
up  with  startling  abruptness. 

"  Where  \am  I  ?!'  he  demanded. 
.    "Luana,"    Felisi    answered,   squatting   in 
the   sand    and    watching    with   interest   the 
contortions  of  his  pink  face,  as  he  tried  to 
lift  his  left  arm. 

"  Luana  !  Ouch  !  Yes,  I  seem  to  have  been 
on  Luana  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
what  part?     Ouch!" 

"  Senai  Keba,"  said  FeHsi." 

The  wdiite  man  whistled. 

"  Great  Scot  !  "  he  muttered.  "  The  north 
end  !     I  must  have ^" 

But  Felisi  was  thinking  of  this  gentleman 
Scot.  He  was  so  universal,  and  always  so 
great.  Who  was  he  ?  She  determined  to 
find  out  at  the  first  opportunity.  At  the 
moment  she  became  aware  that  the  white 
man  was  staring  at  her  with  suddenly- 
awakened  interest. 

*'You  speak  English!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  this  accomplishment' of  Felisi's  had 
just  reached  his  notice. 

t,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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''Some,"  she  answered  glibly,  using  the 
Avord  she  had  learnfc  on  the  wharf  at  Leviika, 
and  always  found  so  useful. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  muttered  the  white 
man. 

"  Have  you  seen  anyone— a  white  man,  I 
mean,  a  large  white  man  who  limps  when  he 
walks,  and  carries  a  rifle  under  his  arm  ?  " 
He  was  looking  over  his  sho alder  now,  and 
when  he  turned  there  was  a  furtive  look  in 
his  eyes. 

Felisi  shook  her  head. 

"Then  you  soon  will,"  snapped  the  white 
man.  "  Get  me  out  of  here,  kid,  somewhere 
safe,  and — and  you  shall  have  all  I've  got. 
He's  after  me— they're  all  after  me.  I 
haven't  slept  for  three  nights — the  bush — 
Ican't  stand  it  any  more  !"  He  moaned  and 
pitched  face  forward  into  the  sand. 

It  was  an  interesting  phenomenon  that, 
when  the  white  man  is  strong  and  well,  he 
is  a  god  in  his  own  estimation,  infinitely 
removed  above  the  Polynesian  race ;  but 
when  he"  is  sick  or  frightened,  he  is  as  humble 
as  a  child.  It  was  as  a  child  that  Felisi  saw 
this  w^hite  man.  She  knew  of  a  place,  a 
perfectly  safe  place,  and  when  she  had 
brought  liim  round  for  the  second  time,  she 
guided  him  to  it.  The  Buli  of  Senai  Keba 
had  built  a  new  look-out  on  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  but  the  old  one  still  remained  np 
amongst  the  branches  of  a  giant  dilo  tree. 
It  was  a  big  business  getting  the  white  man 
up  the  broken  ladder  of  liana,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  crawded  on  to  the  platform  of  woven 
branches  than  he  collapsed  again. 

He  was  very  humble. 

Felisi  brought  him  green  cocoa-nuts  and 
cooked  taro  root,  and  while  he  ate,  in  great 
hinigry  mouthfuls,  she  examined  his  arniv 
There  was  a  clean  hole  on  one  side,  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  a  rather  larger  one  on 
the  other. 

"  So  long  as  it  hasn't  got  the  bone  it's 
nothing,"  mumbled  the  white  man,  with  his 
mouth  fall ;  *'  but  I  rather  fancy  it  has— 
onch  ! "  He  '  leant  back  against  the  dilo 
trunk  while  Felisi  bound  the  wound  with  a 
«trip  torn  from  her  salu.  "It  was  a  good 
^hot,"  he  continued  to  mumble  reminiscently, 
between  munches  at  the  taro  root — "  five 
hundred  yards,  if  it  was  an  inch.  I  was 
crawling  up  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the 
only  bit  of  open  country  we'd  seen  for — 
bow  long  was  it  ?— four— five  days  .  .  ." 
His  voice  trailed  ofiP  into  silence.  He  was 
<isleep— asleep  with  the  half-eaten  taro  root 
in  a  hand  lying  limply  palm  upwards  on  the 
platform. 


He  slept  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  nearly 
half  a  day,  and  when  he  awoke  he  ate  until 
Felisi  thought  he  would  burst.  He  seemed 
to  swell  with  the  food,  just  like  a  Buli  at  a 
feast ;  his  eyes  grew  brighter,  and  he  was  not 
so  humble.     He  laughed. 

"  We've  diddled  'em, kid,"  he  said,  yawning 
and  stretching  luxuriously.  "This  is  great !" 

Felisi  squatted  on  the  platforni  and 
watched  him  in  silence.  Suddenly  his  hand 
went  to  his  hip  pocket,  and  he  drew  out  a 
joint  of  bamboo  corked  at  one  end.  He 
extracted  the  cork  with  his  teeth  and  poured 
out  on  to  the  platform  a  stream  of  pearls. 
He  hummed  a  little  air  as  he  sat  looking  at 
them. 

"  AVorth  a  bit  of  troul)le,  aren't  they  ?  " 
he  suggested. 

Felisi  nodded,  though  personally  she 
preferred  imitation  pink  coral.  It  was  easier 
to  come  by,  and  more  colourful. 

"And  there  was  trouble,"  he  added 
reminiscently.  "  Crane  didn't  play  the  game 
l)y  me.  Partnerships  again  !  Never  did 
believe  in  partnerships,  but  what's  a  fellow 
to  do  when  he's  got  the  will,  and  the 
knowledge,  and  the  muscle,  and  no  dibs  to 
back  'em  up  ?  " 

Felisi  shook  her  head  and  looked 
sympathetic.  Amongst  her  many  other 
accomplishments  she  was  probably  the  best 
listener  in  the  world.  Her  attitude  appeared 
to  encourage  the  white  man. 

"  Such  a  time  !  "  he  breathed.  "  First 
chance  I've  had  of  thinking  about  it  or 
having  a  look  at  them,"  he  added,  rolling 
the  pearls  to  and  fro  under  his  lean  brown 
fingers.  "  First  of  all  in  the  cutter.  You  get 
to  hate  the  way  a  man  hangs  up  his  hat  if 
you're  alone  with  him  long  enough.  Heavens, 
how  I  came  to  hate  that  man  !  He  was 
mean — dirty  mean  in  thought  and  action — 
and  he  was  one  of  your  oily  sort  until 
something  went  wrong,  then  he  was  peevish 
as  a  sick  child,  and  with  as  much  to  back 
it  up.  You  couldn't  hit  him.  You  felt 
you  were  up  against  a  man  you  couldn't 
hit — and  that  was  the  worst  of  it,  you 
know." 

"Me  know,"  Felisi  thought  fit  to  inter- 
polate. 

"  It  was  after  we  got  to  the  lago.on,"  the 
white  man  went  on — "after  the  third  pearl, 
to  be  exact.  The  whole  lot  w^eren't  worth 
twenty  pounds,  but  we  were  gloating  oyer 
them  on  the  cabin  table.  Crane  would  pick 
'em  up,  then  I  would.  We  were  talking  some 
bosh  about  the  biggest  being  worth  a  possible 
fifty  pounds.     Fifty  pounds,  when  it  was  as 
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deformed  as  a  hunchback  !  But  we  liked 
to  talk  big.  It  kept  our  pecker  up.  I 
looked  at  Crane  suddenly^  and  I  saw  liis  eyes 
by  lamplight.  They  were  fastened  on  me, 
and  they  hated  me.  They  hated  me  as 
much,  as  I  hated  him,  but  for  a  different 
reason.  The  pearls  were  the  reason  in  his 
case.  I  laughed — I -couldn't  help  it.  It 
struckrme  as  so  darned  funny,  us  two  sitting 
in  a  cabin  twelve  leet  by  ten,  hating  one 
another." 

Felisi  laughed,  too.  It  was  white  man's 
joke. 

"  I  think  Crane  must  have  mistaken  my 
laugh.  iVnyway,  we  both  knew  what  we 
thought  of  each  other  as  surely  as  though 
we  had  spoken.  It  got  worse.  We  did 
quite  well,  and  Crane's  hate  increased  with 
the  quantity  and  size  of  the  pearls.  Mine 
couldn't  get  any  worse  than  it  had  been 
at  the  beginning,  so  I  was  out  of  the  run- 
ning. But  do  you  suppose  we  said  nasty 
things  to  one  another  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
For  sheer  politeness  you  couldn't  have 
equalled  us  south  of  the  Line.  It  was  'An 
uncommonly  good  day,  Jim,'  from  Crane, 
and  'Good  enough,'  from  me.  'I  think 
we  can  crack  a  bottle  over  this  one,  Jim,' 
and  '  Right  0,'  from  me.  '  If  we  go  on 
like  this — '  from  Crane,  and  'Touch 
wood  ! '  from  me.  It  came  to  being  polite  at 
meals  in  the  end,  and  I  didn't  laugh.  I  must 
have  lost  my  sense  of  humour  those  days." 

Felisi  nodded  her  head  understandingly. 
The  white  man  might  have  been  talking  to 
the  lady  with  the  gold  hair  behind  the  bar 
in  Levuka,  for  all  the  difference  he  seemed 
to  find  in  his  audience.  Felisi  took  it  as 
an  unconscious  compliment,  which  indeed  it 
was. 

"  Then  came  what  I'd  been  expecting. 
But  I'd  hidden  the  dinghy  oars,  and  hadn't 
given  him  credit  for  the  pluck  of  swimming 
a  hundred  yards  through  sharks.  He  did 
it.  It's  wonderful  what  fifty  first-grade 
pearls  will  do.  Luckily  it  was  a  mangrove 
country  we  were  anchored  off,  and  there 
were  three  miles  of  it  before  you  could 
get  to  real  solid  earth.  I  tracked  him  as 
easily  as  you  would  an  elephant,  and  just 
before  nightfall  something  approaching  white 
moved  on  the  other  side  of  a  gully.  I 
fired,  and  went  over.  It  was  Crane,  lying 
on  his  face,  with  his  fat  legs  sprawled,  dead 
as  meat ;  and  ihe  pearls  were  in  the  corner 
of  his  beastly  bandana  handkerchief,  that 
hadn't  been  washed  for  months." 

The  white  man  sat  propped  against  the 
dilo    trunk,    staring    out    to    sea    with   a 


disgusted  expression  still  lingering  on  his 
face,  presumably  at  the  thought  of  the 
bandana  handkerchief. 

Fehsi  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She 
knew  by  instinct  when  to  do  either,  and 
presently  the  -^vhite  man  went  on,  though 
slower— 

"  It's  the  first  man  I've  killed.  I'm  not 
used  to  shooting  at  men,  much  less  killing 
them.  But  I  wasn't  sorry.  It  rather  sur- 
prised me  how  I  took  it  when  I  found  him 
dead.  Somehow  it  never  struck  me  that 
I  couldn't  go  out  into  the  world  and  get  on 
with  life  as  I  had  before.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  rid  the  world  of  something  dirty 
mean,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
other  came  later — in  the  bush,  and  especially 
at  night,  when  the  mist  rises  and  the  tree 
fungus  glows  through  it  like  a  lamp  in  a 
London  fog.  I  came  to  know  what  it  is 
to  have  killed  a  man,  and  what  it  is  to  be 
the  pet  of  a  man-hunt.  Heavens " — he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  then  laughed 
nervously—"  it's  worse  than  playing  spooks 
with  the  Hghts  out !  They  haunt  you 
all  right.  You  think  you've  done  with 
them — thrown  them  off — but  you  haven't ; 
they  bob  up  again  and  come  creeping 
on  through  the  bush,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  think  it  must  be  Hanson  that's  got 
my  track.  He's  a  good  shot — that  was  a 
classy  shot,  five  hundred  yards,  and  I  was 
moving — the  only  man  of  them  worth 
thinking  about,  middling  tall  and  chunky, 
with  a  toothbrush  moustache.  You're  sure 
you  haven't  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  mimicked  Felisi. 

"  I  got  him,  though,  through  the  leg — 
waited  behind  a  lantana  bush  until  he 
was  on  top  of  nie,  and  then  hadn't  the 
pluck  to  shoot  him  anywhere  but  in  the  leg. 
I'm  glad  I  didn't,  too  ;  he's  all  right,  and 
he's  got  to  do  his  work.  It's  queer,  but  you 
positively  get  to  like  a  man  that  sticks  to 
.  you  the  way  he's  stuck  to  me.  It  becomes  a 
sort  of  ghastly  game,  with  unwritten  rules  to 
it — through  mangrove  swamps  and  mazes 
of  underbrush,  up  over  volcanic  rocks  and 
across  rivers  with  the  worst  sort  of  shark  in 
them.  I  was  lost,  properly -lost,  and  I  know 
he  was,  but  we  kept  on.  He  never  left  me — 
day  and  night  he  never — left — me :" 

The  wdiite  man's  eyes  were  suddenly  alert 
and  staring  fixedly  at  the  reed  brake  on  the 
far  side  of  the  beach.  His  voice  had  dropped, 
then  ceased  altogether.  His  jaw  hung  down. 
Out  of  the  reed  brake  on  to  the  beach 
limped  a  man  with  a  rifle  under  his  arm.  * 

He  was  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  looking 


'  The  white  man's 
eyes  were  sud- 
denly alert  arid 
starinir  fixedly 
at  the  reed 
brake.'' 


out  to  sea,  but  the  man 
up  on  the  look-out  seemed 
to  shrivel  into  himself  on 
the  far  side  of  the  dilo 
trunk.  Felisi  was  wearing 
a  red  hibiscus  blossom, 
hut  the  white  man 
snatched  it  out  of  her  hair. 

"  S-sh  !  Lie  down  !  "  he  breathed. 

*'You      all      right,"     whispered      Felisi 
reassuringly. 

The  white  man  seized  her  roughly  by  the 
^^'fist  and  jerked  her  down  beside  him. 

*'  Lie  there  !  "  he  hissed.    *'  It  is  Hanson  ! 
How's  the  beach  ?  " 


**  Beach,  him  all  right,"  quavered  Fehsi, 
looking  out  through  the  branches.  The 
white  man  forced  her  down  to  the  platform. 

"  You  little  fool  !  I  mean,  is  it  dry  where 
we  came  over  it — powdery  ?  Will  it  show 
the  difference — difference,  savvy  ? — between 
a  naked  foot — your  foot  and  mine  ?  "     The 
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white  man  indicated  his  long-legged  boots 
with  a  shght  movement. 

"Beach,  him  all  right,"  pouted  Felisi, 
with  the  air  of  one  defending  her  personal 
property  against  unfair  aspersion.  "  Him 
no  show  difference." 

"  What's  he  doing  now  ?  " 

Felisi  could  feel  the  white  man's  body 
trembling  against  her  own.  She  peeped  out 
and  saw  the  man  on  the  beach  bending  over 
the  disturbance  in  the  sand  where  the  white 
man  had  fallen.  FeHsi  was  at  a  loss.  The 
very  humble  child  lying  beside  her  needed 
soothing. 

"  What's  he  doing  ?  "  it  repeated  peevishly. 

"  Him  go  so,"  said  Felisi,  drooping  her 
head  with  the  pantomimic  art  of  the  meke 
dancer.     "  Him  very  tired." 

"  Ah  !  "  muttered  the  white  man,  and 
smiled  grimly. 

Felisi  knew  that  she  was  committed 
beyond  recall.  She  had  taken  sides,  and 
she  did  not  regret  her  choice.  The  heart 
of  a  woman  instinctively  goes  out  to  the 
fugitive — he  is  the  w-eaker— and  when 
once  the  Polynesian  has  taken  sides,  there  is 
no  turning  back. 

Presently  she  had  to  tell  him — 

"  Him  come  close  up." 

The  man  on  the  beach  was  limping 
along  its  edge,  peering  into  the  reed  brake. 
He  would  come  directly  under  the  dilo 
tree. 

The  white  man  at  Felisi's  side  lay  as  still 
as  stone.  His  jaw  was  set,  his  muscles 
tense.  Felisi's  hand  went  out'  as  stealthily 
as  a  snake,  drew  the  revolver  from  its  holster, 
and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  The  white  man 
seemed  not  to  notice  it,  and  still  lay  motion- 
less, staring  into  the  twisted  branches  of  the 
dilo  tree,  but  listening — listening  with  every 
nerve  to  the  soft  crunch  of  approaching 
footsteps  in  sand.  They  ceased  directly 
under  the  platform.  Felisi  could  hear  the 
beating  of  her  own  heart.  A  minah  bird 
squawked  shrilly  in  the  branches  overhead, 
and  she  felt  her  wrist  crushed  in  a  vice-like 
grip.  There  was  the  click  of  an  opening  lid. 
A  match  was  struck.  The  pleasant  smell  of 
good  tobacco  smoke  floated  up  to  them  on 
the  still  air  ;  then  the  footsteps  passed  on. 

"  Wonder  he  didn't  smell  me,"  grinned 
the  white  man.  "  It's  Hanson  all  right ;  he 
smokes  Heraldic — Heraldic  in  a  good  air- 
tight box,  and  a  woody  briar."  He  smacked 
his  lips. 

"  Why  you  no  shoot  ?  "  demanded  Felisi. 
"  Pouf,  bang — him  finish  !  " 

"  Not  till   I'm    cornered,"   answered   the 


white  man.  "I  don't  want  to  kill  Hanson. 
He's  a  good  fellow.  I've  got  nothing 
against  him." 

Felisi  scrambled  into  a  squatting  position 
to  think  this  out.  .Her  small  bronze  face 
was  puckered  with  bewilderment.  Here  was 
one  man  chasing  another  man  to  catch  him 
and  have  him  killed,  yet  the  pursued  *'  had 
nothing  against "  the  pursuer  !  Was  there 
ever  such  an  amazing  state  of  affairs  ?  "A 
sort  of  ghastly  game  with  unwritten  rules  to 
it."  Then  there  was  no  need  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  had  been  in  her  mind- 
namely,  that  she  should  dispatch  the  man  on 
the  beach  herself  in  one  of  the  many  ways 
that  she  had  at  her  command. 

"  Besides,"  the  white  man  went  on,  with  a 
hint  of  apology  in  his  tone,  "it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference.  Have  vou  ever  heard 
of  the  law  ?"  "^  . 

Felisi  nodded  vigorously.  She  happened 
to  know  something  about  this  thing  called 
"  law." 

"  Well,  there  it  is.  It  never  stops.  The 
law  says  that  I  shall  be  strung  up  by  the  neck 
until  I'm  dead,  and  Hanson  is  the  law.  If 
I  kill  him,  another  man  takes  his  place,  and 
so  on  for  ever.     The  law  never  stops." 

'*  Him  big  fellah,  law,"  mused  Felisi. 

"  I  should  just  say  he  is,"  muttered  the 
white  man,  leaning  limply  against  the  dilo 
trunk  and  looking  out  to  sea  with  melan- 
choly eyes.  "  He's  a  bad  fellah  to  bunt  up 
against,  too,  but  sometimes — sometimes  he 
can  be  given  the  slip.  Look  here,"  he  added, 
with  sudden  eagerness,  "  Hanson  may  have 
gone  on,  and  he  may  not ;  I  wouldn't  trust 
him  a  yard.  There's  only  one  way  out  of 
this  thing.  You  be  fishing  in  a  canoe — a 
canoe  with  a  sail  in  it,  mind  you — off  the 
beach  to-night.  I'll  swim  out  ...  all 
I've  got,"  he  ended  abruptly. 

Felisi  nodded. 

"  Bless  you,  kid  !  "  said  the  white  man,  and 
fell  to  collecting  the  scattered  pearls. 

On  her  way  up  to  the  village  she  met  "  the 
law."  He  was  sitting  on  a  fallen  palm 
beside  the  track  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  beach  and  the  village. 

"Siandra,"  was  his  cheerful  greeting, 
though  his  brown  face  was  haggard  with 
exhaustion. 

Felisi  giggled  and  squirmed  in  the 
approved  fashion  of  Island  girls  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  white 
human  nature  in  Levuka. 

But  "  the  law  "  did  not  smile.  His  steady 
grey  eyes  seemed  to  burn  holes  in  Felisi's 
face,  and   he    spoke   sharply,  with   the   air 
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of  a  man  who  is  used  to  receiving  prompt 
answers. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  white  man  about 
here  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  her  own  tongue. 

Felisi  continued  to  giggle  and  shuffle  her 
feet  in  the  red  earth  of  the  track. 

''  Answer  me  !  "  snapped  "  the  law.' 

"  No,  sir,"  faltered  Felisi. 

"  Where  have  you  just  come  from  ?  " 

The  question  came  so  quickly  that  the 
answer  was  out  of  Felisi's  mouth  before  she 
could  properly  form  it. 

'*  The  beach,  sir," 

''  Then  why  didn't  I  see  you  on  the  beach 
just  now  ?  " 

But  Felisi's  mind  was  nimble  enough 
when  it  was  alert.  She  giggled,  though  it 
was  an  effort,  with  the  awful  eyes  of  "  the 
law  "  upon  her. 

"  Answer  me,"  he  boomed. 

"I  was  bathing,  sir,"  she  simpered,  with 
long,  blue-black  lashes  sweeping  her  cheeks. 

^'  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  hid  myself,  sir." 

"  The  law  "  laughed — he  actually  laughed, 
though  it  was  a  mirthless  sort  of  sound. 

"  There,  run  along  to  the  village,  my  girl, 
and  tell  the  Buli  that  Beritania  Levu 
(Great  Britain)  wants  him  here  at  once. 
And  tell  him  to  send  down  something  to 
eat  and  drink  in  the  meantime." 

"  The  village  is  quite  close,"  suggested 
Felisi  diffidently,  "and  the  guest-house  is 
cool."  A  wild  scheme  flitted  through  her 
mind  of  launching  the  canoe  while  "  the  law  " 
was  in  the  village. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  and  his  eyes 
resumed  the  burning  process,  "  but  I  shall 
stay  here." 

As  Felisi  turned  to  go,  these'  same  eyes 
were  sweeping  the  beach.  They  seemed 
to  see  all  things. 

She  felt  them  at  her  back  as  she  swung 
on  towards  the  village.  '"  The  law "  was 
certainly  a  "  big  fellah." 

Not  long  before  sunset  Felisi  was  fishing 
ill  the  canoe  perhaps  fifty  yards  out  from 
the  beach  of  Luana.  It  was  very  simple, 
very  unexhilarating.  If  you  dropped  an  old 
boot  on  the  end  of  a  string  over  the  side, 
you  would  catch  something  off  the  beach  of 
Luana ;  but  Felisi's  hand  trembled  as  she 
continued  to  land  fish  after  fish.  The  sun 
kissed  the  sea  and  went  to  bed,  and  Felisi 
continued  to  fish,  with  her  eyes  on  the  shore. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  there  were  few 
i^tars,  but  there  was  the  vague  half-light  that 
never  deserts  a  tropical  night,  and  presently 
^i    shadow    flitted    across    the    beach    and 


dissolved  into  the  sea,  but  not  entirely. 
A  still  smaller  shadow,  and  round,  was 
gliding  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came,  until  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  spreading  fan  of  ripples  in  its  wake, 
and  something  on  its  summit  that  gleamed 
even  in  the  half-light. 

Then  the  silence  of  the  night  was  split 
asunder  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  a  bullet 
plashed  into  the  water  a  foot  from  the 
moving  shadow.  It  vanished,  and  silence 
closed  down,  but  only  for  a  moment.  It 
was  clear  that  the  eyes  of  "  the  law  "  saw  all 
things.  The  next  bullet  Avas  nearer,  and 
each  time  the  shadow  vanished,  it  was  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  there  was  a  shorter  silence. 
Felisi  strained  her  eyes  into  the  darkness, 
and  at  last  there  was  a  long  silence — a  very 
long  silence.  Her  clasped  hands  were 
pressed  down  over  her  heart.  And  still  the 
silence  continued.  She  held  her  breath, 
and  presently,  above  the  beating  of  -her 
heart,  she  heard  another  rifle  -  shot,  but 
further  away,  up  the  beach.  She  paddled 
swiftly  in  its  direction,  and  as  the  canoe 
slid  gently  on  to  the  sand,  shots  came 
muffled  from  the  bush.  The  shadow  had 
missed  the  canoe,  then,  and  returned  to 
shore. 

They  were  fighting  in  a  palm  grove  now — 
the  shadow  and  ''  the  law  "—still  fighting. 
Would  it  ever  cease  ?  Felisi  wondered,  as  she 
followed  up  the  sounds  of  conflict.  Truly 
'*  the  law  "  never  stops.  From  palm  trunk 
to  Ian  tana  bush  they  flitted,  the  shadow  always 
retreating,  "  the  law "  always  advancing. 
A  tongue  of  flame  would  be  answered  with  a 
tongue  of  flame,  report  with  report.  It 
was  an  argument  in  flame  and  lead.  Then 
quite  suddenly  there  fell  a  silence — a  silence 
that  lasted  an  unconscionable  time,  and  out 
of  it  came  a  voice  in  breathless  jerks — 

''  What's — the  use — Lucas  ?  " 

And  an  answering  voice  replied — 

"  That's — my  business.  You'd — have — 
shot  him  yourself — Hanson." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but — I  must  warn  you — that 
anjthing  you  may  say — will " 

A  breathless  laugh  came  from  somewhere. 

"  You  can  get  all  that — oft"  your  chest — 
when  you've  got  me." 

"  You're  out  of  ammunition." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure.  Yoifj  are.  I  know 
the  Grovernment  ration,  and  I've  counted." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then — 

"  What's  more,  I'll  prove  it." 

The  shadow  emerged  from  behind  a 
lantana  bush,  evolving  into  the  form  of  the 
white  man.     He  stood  quite  still  'out  there 
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in  the  open,  his  white  ducks  looming  clear 
against  the  inky  background  of  the  under- 
brush. The  revolver  was  levelled  from  his 
hip  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  hung 
inert  at  his  side. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  will  you  lei  me 
go  without  killing  you,  Hanson  ?  I  don't 
w^ant  to." 

"  Let  you  go  !  "  snapped  the  voice  of  "  the 
law,"  and  a  glint  of  white  showed  behind  a 
palm  trunk  not  forty  paces  distant. 

"  Don't  come  out !  "  cried  the  white  man, 
as  though  afraid.  , "  Don't  come  out  without 
your  hands  up,  Hanson  !  " 

For  answer,  "  the  law "  came  out  from 
behind  the  palm  trunk.  He  carried  his  rifle 
clubbed,  and,  tho'ugh  he  limped  painfully,  he 
came  straight  on. 

"  You're  out  of  ammunition,  Lucas,"  he 
said,  as  he  advanced,  and  he  said  it  as  though  . 
trying  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  true. 
''You  know  you're  out  of  ammunition." 
The  revolver  was  pointing  directly  at  his 
chest,  and  he  still  came  on.  "  It'll  save  no 
end  of  trouble,  both  for  you  and  me " 

He  was  not  more  than  five  paces  distant 
now,  and  he  w^as  staring  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
revolver  as  though  fascinated.  Just  so  had 
Felisi  seen  fish  come  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  rock  pools  to  see  the  light  of  the  torch, 
and  be  speared.  The  white  man  stood  quite 
still,  as  though  thinking  what  he  would  do. 
Then,  in  a  flash,  he  raised  the  revolver  to 
fling  it  in  the  face  of  "  the  law,"  and  the  butt 
of  the  clubbed  rifle  fell.  Both  missed  their 
mark. 

''  Didn't  I   say "  grunted  "  the  law," 

and  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  impact  of  their 
bodies.  The  w-hite  man  had  but  one  arm, 
the  other  could  scarce  stand  for  lameness, 
yet  they  rocked  in  one  another's  embrace 
for  w^hat  seemed  minutes  to  Felisi,  before 
crashing  to  earth  in  a  writhing  heap.  They 
were  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  that  ran 
through  the  grove,  and  Felisi  caught  her 
breath  as  they  rolled  nearer  and  nearer  the 
edge.  It  w^as  a  four- feet  drop  at  most, 
and  the  water  w^as  shallow,  trickling  slowly' 
over  the  bed  of  powdered  coral  sand.  But 
Felisi  knevr  that  stream.  There  were  many 
like-  it  on  Luana. 

Here,  on  the  ground,  "  the  law  "  had  the 
upper  hand,  for  he  had  the  use  of  both  arms, 
and  his  lame  leg  was  not  such  a  handicap. 
He  w^as  strong,  too — stronger  than  the  white 
man,  though  both  were  pitifully  weak  from 
their  exertions.  Would  it  never  end  ?  They 
jerked  and  strained. 

Suddenlythe  white  man  lay  still,  staring 


up  into  the  roof  of  palm  leaves  with  agony 
written  on  every  line  of  his  haggard  face. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  been  seized  with 
sudden  paralysis.  It  foas  paralysis,  for  "  the 
law^  "  had  a  hold  on  his  arm— a  certain  hold. 
Surely  this  was  the  end.  But  Felisi  had 
taken  sides,  and  the  Polynesian  never  turns 
back".  "  The  law "  uttered  a  stifled  cry  as 
her  teeth  sank  into  the  back  of  his  hand. 
The  hold  was  lost,  the  arm  free.  The  w^hite 
man  kicked  out  with  all  his  strength,  and 
"the  law"  tottered  for  a  moment  before 
rolling  dow^n  the  bank  into  the  stream. 

The  water  was  not  two  inches  in  depth, 
yet  w^hen  he  struggled  to  rise  he  sank  knee- 
deep.  Another  supreme  effort,  and  the 
glistening  white  sand  was  about  his  waist. 
After  that  he  sank  by  inches,  his  stern  grey 
eyes  turned  towards  firm  ground,  not  three 
yards  distant,  but  uttering  no  sound. 

The  white  man  had  fainted,  and  when  his 
eyes  opened,  Felisi  w-as  bending  over  him. 

"  Come  quick  !  "  she  said.  "  You  all  right. 
Come  quick  !     Canoe,  him -" 

"  Where's  Hanson  ?  "  muttered  the  white 
man. 

Felisi  pointed  towards  the  river  bank. 

The  w^hite  man's  eyes  opened  wide. 

'*  In  the  river — drowned  ?  " 

Felisi  shook  her  head. 

"  Him  go  long  road,  all  the  same,  pretty 
quick,"  she  told  him  reassuringly.  But  for 
somd  strange  reason  it  failed  to  reassure. 
The  white  man  crawded  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank  and  lay  there  in  the  grass.  Felisi  could 
hear  his  voice. 

"  What  about  it,  Hanson  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  It'll  get  you  in  less  than  an  hour.  Don't 
be  a  fool." 

Still  no  answer,  and  a  long  pause,  during 
wdiich  the  white  man  could  have  reached  the 
canoe.     Felisi  could  have  shaken  him. 

"  I  must  get  out  of  here,  Hanson.  I  shall 
get  clean  away.  The  girl  has  a  canoe. 
Whatever  difference  will  it  make  ?  " 

Another  pause. 

"  What  about  it,  Hanson  ?  " 

There  w^as  actually  a  pleading  note  in  the 
voice. 

Was  this  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  ? 
Felisi  gaye  it  up.  Her  white  teeth  snapped 
together  in  sheer  exasperation. 

"  Good-bye,  Hanson  !  " 

The  white  man  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
stood  upright,  swaying  for  a  moment,  then 
lurched  off  towards,  the  beach,  leaning  on 
Felisi's  shoulder. 

Twice  he  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  and 
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"Give  ^me    a    lill 
Hanson,"  he  said. 


listened  intently,  bat  no  sound  came  to  them 
except  the  soft  breath  of  the  trade  wind 
amongst  the  palm  leaves. 

They  laanched  the  canoe  in  silence.  Felisi 
hoisted  the  sail,  and  presently  the  ripple 
of  water  past  the  canoe's  side  told  that 
they  were  under  way.  The  dark  line 
of  the  shore  grew  slowly  fainter.  The 
white  man  sat  in  the  stern,  steering  with 
the  paddle,  and  staring  straight  before 
him.  He  was  heading  for  the  open  sea 
and  freedom,  yet  his  face  was  a  grim 
niask,  and  there  was  no  joy  in  his  Qyes. 

Felisi  did  not  speak  ;  she  sat-watching 
him  from  the  main  thwart  and  uoticing 
many  things.     A  frown  had   come   to 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  were  restless, 
casting   this   w^ay  and  that   at  nothing 
save  the  dark  waters  slipping  past  the 
canoe.     Sometimes,  too,  he  would  hold 
the  paddle  under  his  arm  and  pass  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  as  though  trying  to       / 
brush  aside    some   vision  that  haunted 
them.       But    slowly    she    saw    a 
change    steal    over    him.      Set 
purpose  came  into  his  eyes,         /" 
the  grim  mask  of  his  face 
gave  way  to  animation 
—  eagerness.  ,    He 
nmttered  a  curse  at 
the     failing    wind, 
and   Felisi    became 
aware     that     their 
course  had  changed, 
with  his  mind.    The 
canoe     no     longer 
headed  for  the  open 
sea,  and  a  little  later 
she   saw   the  well- 
known  coast-line  of 
Luana  looming  over 
the  bows.     He  had 
put  back. 

The  canoe  had  no 
sooner  grounded  than  the 
white   man   leapt  ashore  -  and 
ran   up   the   beach.       Felisi   found 
liim   at   the   bank   of    the   stream — the 
sand  had  risen  to  the  chin  of  *'  the  law 
tugging  and  straining  with  his  one  hand. 

It  took  them  fully  half  an  hour  of   such  work  to 
extricate  "the  law,"  and  at^the  end  of   it  the  two  men 
lay  side  by  side  on  the  river  bank,  too  exhausted  to  move  or 
speak. 

When  at  last  the  silence  was  broken,  it  was  "  the  law"  who 
spoke. 

Rolling  on  to  his  side,  he  said  :  "  I  arrest'  you,  in  the  name 
<^>f  the  King,  for  the  murder  of  Wilton  Crane." 

The  white  man  lay  on  his  back,  with  closed  eyes. 


of     your    Heraldic, 


Even  this  was  not  all.    Felisi  was  dispatched 


'#jfe»|M*%lti^ 


"  It  took  them  fuUyflif^lf  an  hom 
of  such  Vy'0.4.''    '** 
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to  the  village  by  ''  the  law,"  but  before  going 
she  ^vaited  for  coiifiriuatioii  of  the  oi'der. 
The  white  man  gave  it  by  opening  his  eyes 
and  nodding  wearily.  The  two  men  were 
carried  to  the  guest-house  on  litters,  and  a 
guard  of  native  police — very  s  smart  in  their 
blue  tunics  and  fluted  sulus— stationed  itself 
outside  the  door. 

It-  was  two  days  before  the  white  man 
could  walk.  And  when  he  crossed  the  room, 
trailing  Heraldic  tobacco  smoke  in  his  wake, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  guard  and  turned  back. 

"  Hanson,"  he  said,  "  won't  you  get  rid  of 
this  pantomime  ? " 

The  guard  was  dismissed — very  smartly. 

"  The  law  "  was  undoubtedly  the  stronger 
man.  In  one  night  his  vitality  returned, 
and,  when  the  white  man  was  up  and  about, 
he  sat  talking  with  him  in  the  guest-house. 
Felisi  heard  the  vvhite  man  tell  the  story 
of  the  cutter  and  the  pearls  and  the  hate. 
And  when  it  was  done,  "  the  law  "  nodded 
slowly  and  said  :  "  Yes,  I  knew  Crane." 

That  was  all. 

Later  that  evening  he  went  to  the  door 
and  stood  looking  out  over  the  green  hills 
that  tumbled  to  the  sea. 


"  It's  going  to  be  a  dark  night,"  he  said 
absently. 

The  white  man  was  lying  on  a  pile  of 
mats,  and  did  not  answer. 

"A  deuced  dark  night,"  repeated  "the 
law  " — -"  one  of  those  nights  when  things 
happen." 

The  white  man  lifted  himself  on  to  his 
elbow,  but  still  remained  silent. 

"And  there's  a  fair  northerly  breeze," 
added  the  other  irrelevantly. 

The  white  man  was  staring  fixedly  at  the 
broad  back  of  "  the  law,"  silhouetted  in 
the  doorway.  An  eager  light  flashed  into 
his  eyes  and  was  gone. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  and  lay  back  on 
the  mats. 

In  the  morning  he  was  gone. 

So  was  Felisi's  canoe.  But  "  the  law  " 
made  that  good,  even  as  he  scowled  his 
displeasure  at  the  escape. 

In  the  taro  patch  Felisi  often  puckers  her 
brow  over  the  problems  of  an  eventful  life, 
but  in  this  particular  case  she  can  get  no 
further  in  her  deductions  than  that  "  the 
law"  is  a  "big  fellah,"  and  the  way  of  the 
white  man  beyond  belief. 


A    FANTASY. 

1  SAW  Winter  'neath  a  spindle  tree; 

"     She  plucked  berries  bright  to  crown  her  head, 

She  was  singing  little  robin's  song, 

While  wild  beech-leaves  round  and  round  her  sped. 

1  ran  home  into  my  little  room, 
Pulled-to  the  shutters,  barred  up  the  door ; 
1  knelt  down  to  blow  the  fire  to  flame. 
Great  dark  shadows  danced  upon  the  floor. 

Long-legged  shadows  came  from  corners  dim, 
Leaped  up  white  walls,  fell,  and  climbed  again; 
I  hear  north  wind  pushing  at  the  gate — 
1  won't  open,  not  for  wind  or  rain. 


Run  home,  wee  ones,  lest  the  whirling  leaves 
Blow  ye  far  away,  fairy  folk  to  see. 
Crowning  her  dark  hair  with  berries  red, 
I  saw  Winter  'neath  a  spindle  tree. 
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OOK'S  toothache's 
better,''  announced 
Margot,  entering 
the   morning-room. 
"  Pm    glad    of 
that,"  said  I.     In- 
deed, I   was  glad  ; 
Cook,  poor  woman, 
had    had    two 
wretched  days. 
"  So  she  says  she 
won't  have  it  out,''  pursued  Margot.     "I 
knew  she  wouldn't.     Mummie  made  me." 

"  Made  you  what  ?  ''  I  asked.  I  was 
looking  through  Christmas  catalogues,  and 
bent  to  pick  up  one  that  had  fallen  on  the 
floor. 

"Made  me  have  my  tooth  out,"  said 
Margot.  She  came  round  the  side  of  the 
table  toward  my  chair.  "  And  it  had  stopped 
aching,  too." 

"I  expect  she  knew  it  was  the  kind  of 
tooth  that  would  start  aching  again,"  I 
said,  feeling  that  it  was  always  wise  to  back 
grown-up  judgments. 

"Cook's  is  that  kind,  too,"  declared 
Margot.  "  I  know^ — I  saw^  the  hole  in  it." 
I  said  nothing,  and  her  mind  quickly  veered. 
"  Cook  says  when  you  are  stopping  in  a  wee 
cottage  in  the  country,  and  if  you  are 
'nomical  on  account  of  the  War,  the  best  way 
is  to  make  your  Christmas  presents,"  she  said. 
"  I  expect  it  is  the  best  way,  if  you  have 
time,"  I  agreed. 

I  thought  Margot  was  reflecting  upon  me 
and  my  study  of  catalogues,  but  it  appeared 
that  her  thoughts  were  concerned  with  nearer 
home. 

"  I've  got  quite  a  lot  of  time — I'll  show 
you  how  many  days,"  said  Margot.  She  ran 
to  fetch  the  calendar  from  my  desk,  laid  it 
on  my  knee,  and  ticked  oflf  the  days  till 
Christmas. 


I  simply  had  to  listen — Margot  has  a  way 
of  claiming,  and  getting,  one's  undivided 
attention  that  ought  to  be  useful  to  her  later 
on  in  hfe. 

"  I  ha?;e  quite  a  lot  of  time,  haven't  I, 
Aunt  Margaret  ?  "  asked  Margot  earnestly. 

I  agreed  that  she  had.  And  for  Margot 
to  make  the  gifts  she  wished  to  bestow^ 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  ;  a  great  deal  of  energy 
went  into  her  mode  of  living,  and  my  cottage 
was  small. 

Margot  went  away  to  replace  the  calendar. 
When  she  came  back,  "I  know  what  I'll 
make  for  you !  "  she  announced  triumphantly. 
"  You  couldn't  guess  a  bit  what  it  is,  could 
you  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't,"  I  said.  I  didn't 
mean  to  try  ;  those  guessing  competitions 
with  Margot  are  much  too  strenuous.  She 
has  an  unhappy  knack  of  seeing  through 
mock  guesses,  and  it  would  be  odd  if  she 
had  not  noticed  the  state  my  blotter  was  in 
when  she  paid  her  visit  to  my  desk. 

Margot,  flushed  with  that  first  successful 
idea,  again  disappeared.  I  had  settled  upon 
purse-bags — of  a  rather  more  useful  descrip- 
tion than  I  would  have  considered  a  year  or 
two  ago — for  all  my  older  nieces,  when  she 
reappeared.  Margot  regarded  me  and  my 
catalogues  with  a  kind  of  gentle  pity — the 
pity  of  the  owner  of  several  brilliant  ideas. 

"Jane  says  Cook  would  like  a  pair  of 
mittens,  not  ugly  big  ones,  but  dear  wee  ones. 
I  know  how  to  make  mittens — I've  made 
about  eleven  pairs  for  the  soldiers." 

"  Seven  pairs,"  I  corrected  gently.  "  My 
dear  Margot,  you  are  most  fortunate.  I  only 
wish  I  knew  w^hat  people  wanted." 

"It's  quite  easy.  I  asked  Jane,  and  she 
knew  'bout  Cook,"  explained  Margot ;  "  and 
Jane  says  the  nicest  kind  of  presents  is  the 
presents  people  makes  for  you."     ,   , 

"  They  are  very  nice,"  I  agreed.'  ] ;., . 
253  /  ''  ^. 
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Margot's  face  clouded  a  little.  "  But  I've 
got  a  green  bottle  with  a  lot  of  scent  in  it, 
what  I  bought  at  the  bazaar,  for  Jane," 
she  said.  "  Mummie  said,  when  I  bought  it, 
it  would  be  a  nice  Christmas  present.  I 
asked  Jane  if  Cook  would  like  it,  an'  she 
said  Cook  wouldn't.  Then  I  went  and 
asked  Cook  if  Jane  would  like  it,  and  she 
said  Jane  tvouldy 

"  I  expect  Cook's  right,"  I  said  consolingly. 
"She's  a  wise  woman,  Cook  is.  And  I 
dare  say  she  has  noticed  that  Jane  uses 
scent." 

(No  one  could  help  noticing  it  I) 

"But  I  haven't  made  it,"  Margot  said 
dubiously.  "P'r'aps  I'd  better  wait  and 
think  of  something  else  for  Jane.'^ 

"  Make  all  the  other  things  first,  and 
then  see  what  is  left  over,"  I  suggested, 
"  though  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Jane  were 
quite  pleased  with  the  bottle  of  scent." 

Margot  seemed  uncertain,  but  a  shifting  of 
the  subject  said  that  it  was  left  for  future 
consideration. 

"  I've  got  to  make  something  for  Uncle 
John,"  said  she,  "  'cause  he's  far  away, 
miles  'an  miles  'an  miles,  where  there  are 
camels  'an — 'an  things." 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  like  you  to,"  I  said.  But 
I  reminded  her :  "  It  had  better  be  something 
small,  Margot,  since  it  has  to  go  through 
the  post  and  ever  so  far.  You'd  better 
make  it  first,  too,  or  he  won't  get  it  on 
Christmas  Day." 

Margot  nodded.  "  I'll  make  him  a  dear 
little  weeny  box,  like  the  one  you've  got 
your  stamps  in,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

I  didn't  know  how  she  was  going  to  do  it, 
but  I  meekly  agreed. 

That  afternoon  Margot  and  I  made  an 
expedition  to  the  village  "  Stores." 

Margot  carried  a  small  basket,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  were  various  signs  and 
some  extraordinary  drawings  (anything  that 
Margot  cannot  spell  she  draws).  She 
called  the  paper  her  "  list." 

When  she  bought  half  a  dozen  balls  of 
bright  pink  variegated  wool,  I  knew  these 
were  for  Cook's  mittens. 

"Don't  you  think  she  might  like  some 
other  colour  better,  Margot?"  I  suggested,  in 
a  casual  tone.  "  This  nice  crimson,  or  that 
blue  ?  " 

But  Margot,  weary  of  khaki  and  all 
sombre  shades,  was  firm.  "  She'll  like  this," 
she  said  confidently.  "She's  sure  to — it's 
just  lovely.  She's  got  two  pink  flowers  in 
her  bocinfet,  too — I  saw  them.  That's  why  I 
knq^j;tie!  likes  pink.     Her  bonnet  has  only 


been  rained  on  once,' and  that  was  when  her 
sister's  new  baby  was  ill,  an'  Cook  ran  for 
the  doctor,  an'  she  took  up  the  first  thing 
that  was  near,  an'  it  was  her  bonnet  with  the 

dear  weeny  pink  flowers  in  it,  an' Oh, 

Aunt  Margaret,  do  you  think  them  six 
balls  will  be  enough  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  you  can  easily  get 
some  more  if  you  need  more,"  I  told  her. 

Margot  agreed  that  that  was  so.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  still  looked  doubtfully  at 
the  pink  balls ;  she  seized  them  in  a  kind 
of  panic  and  stowed  them  away  in  her 
basket. 

I  told  her  I  had  knitting-needles  that  she 
could  use,  and  she  started  out  in  a  new 
direction — scraps — gaudy  scraps — flowers,  and 
half  a  dozen  or  more  wonderful  blue  birds,  a 
vivid  edging  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  and 
a  huge  dog's  head. 

Margot  sighed  her  satisfaction  when  these 
were  detached  and  laid  aside.  "They're 
beautiful,"  she  said  solemnly,  and  bought 
gum  and  a  brush.  She  wanted  to  try  the 
brush  in  the  gum  before  buying  it,  but  I 
put  a  stop  to  that—Margot  is  allowed  to  be 
sticky  in  pinafores,  but  not  in  cloak  and 
furs.  She  gave  in  quite  sweetly.  "  I  know 
it's  a  nice  brush,  anyway — I  sucked  it,"  she 
said. 

I  had  to  feign  interest  in  some  em- 
broidered Christmas  cards  at  the  back  of  the 
shop,  while  Margot  bought  blotting-paper, 
coloured  cardboards,  and  some  gummed 
binding. 

I  had  transferred  my  attention  to  some 
cruder  specimens  in  a  box,  Avhen  Margot 
came  to  my  side  to  see  what  I  was  looking  at. 

"  They  are  rather  pretty,"  she  said. 
"  There's  a  nice  little  girl  skating  !  And, 
oh.  Aunt  Margaret,  do  look  at  that  little  wee 
house  with  lights  in  all  the  windows  !  How 
nice  !   And  they  don't  have  no  dark  blinds." 

I  was  looking  at  it  with  a  feeble  hatred 
when  the  shopwoman  approached.  Margot, 
jumping  up  and  down,  cried  excitedly  :  "  I'll 
have  them  two,  please.  Oh,  do  look  at  the 
weeny  house  with  the  lights  in  all  the  windows! 
Oh,  how  lovely  !  " 

"  They're  for  Mummie  and  Daddy,"  she 
confided  to  me  and  the  shop  in  general. 
"  They'll  like  them  ever  so.  I'll  give  Daddy 
the  house,  and  Mummie  the  dear  wee  girl." 

Margot's  parents  were  moving  about,  for 
health  reasons,  and  had  postponed  all  present- 
giving  until  their  return. 

"  They'll  like  them  cards  ever  so,"  said 
Margot. 

She     seemed     to     have     completed     her 
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purchases.  From  a  small  string  purse  she 
produced  half-a-crown,  and  received  her 
change  with  indifference. 

Her  satisfaction  continued  until  we  were 
half-way  home,  then  it  abruptly  died. 

Margot  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  hop. 
"  Oh,  dear  !  " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  away,  and  I  knew  the  affair  was 


"  She  called  the  paper  her  '  list. 

serious.  After  a  moment,  "  I  could  have  made 
them  Christmas  cards,"  she  said  huskily. 

I  was  rather  nonplussed.  "  Do  you  think 
you  could,  Margot,  dear  ?  I'm  not  at  all 
^ure  about  it.  Besides,  you  are  making  such 
i  lot  of  things — Cook's  mittens  and " 

"I  could  make  them  quite  easily,"  said 
Margot  decidedly,  "  with  some  of  tb^t 
(■ar' board  an'— an' -" 


"  But  nobody  ever  does,"  said  I.  "  People 
make  their  Christmas  presents,  but  they  buy 
their  Christmas  cards." 

There  is  an  odd  streak  of  conventionalism 
in  most  children.  Margot  was  impressed  by 
my  argument.  "  Don't  they  make  them — 
don't  they  really  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  a  thing  that  isn't  done,"  I  assured  her. 
"  Oh,  well,"  said  Margot — she  gave  her 
basket  a  happy  swing 
— "  they'll  like  what 
I  bought  ever  so. 
Mummie'll  say:  '  I 
wonder  what  this  is  ? ' 
And  Daddy'll  burst 
out  laughing  when 
he  sees  that  dear 
little  house." 

Margot  began  her 
labours  that  same 
evening.  I  advised 
her  to  finish  one 
masterpiece  before 
starting  another,  but 
I  knew  well  that 
advice  so  distasteful 
would  never  be 
taken. 

Before  she  went 
to  bed  Margot  had 
knitted  a  round  or 
two  of  the  first  of 
Cook's  mittens,  had 
unearthed  from  the 
kitchen  quarters  a 
somewhat  disreput- 
able box,  and  covered 
two  of  its  sides  with 
smeary  paper  as  a 
background  for 
scraps,  and  had  re- 
tired into  a  corner 
by  the  window  for 
ten  minutes  with 
blotting-paper,  card- 
boards, and  gummy 
binding. 

She    was    not    as 

reluctant    to   depart 

bed  ward    as    I    had 

expected  she  would  be,  and  I  imagine  her 

varied  labours  had  tired  her. 

"  I've  done  such  a  lot.  Aunt  Margaret," 
she  told  me,  giving  her  flushed  face  to 
be  kissed.  "  I  shall  have  lots  an'  lots  an' 
lots  of  time  to  finish  evert/thin^  before 
Christmas." 

*'  I  expect  you  will,"  1  said. 

"An'   I  shall  give  my   money— what  J 
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saved  to  hnj  presents— fco  the  soldiers' 
puddings,"  she  announced. 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  said  I. 

For  a  week  Margot's  enthusiasm  over  her 
labours  remained  at  white  heat.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  greater  part  of  Cook's  first 
mitten  had  to  be  unravelled,  owing  to  the 
tragedy  of  three  dropped  stitches,  which 
Margot  had  believed  herself  able  to  cope 
with — a  case  of  misplaced  confidence-v-only 
three  sides  of  the  stamp-box  were  covered — 
to  be  sure,  one  side  was  already  brilliant 
with  scraps — and  Margot  assured  me,  in  a 
wearied  tone,  that  gummy  binding  wasn't 
any  good  for  joining  cardboard  covers. 

I  sympathised  over  the  knitting  and  box- 
papering,  and  was  careful  not  to  inquire  too 
deeply  into  the  tragedy  of  the  gummy 
binding. 

Margot,  I  fancy,  like  many  people,  was  a 
little  too  much  aided  by  sympathy.  When 
I  had  finished  consoling  her,  and  had  set 
the  knitting  right,  she  felt  that  her  tasks 
were,  advanced  several  steps — were  borne 
well  toward  completion  by  my  helpful 
remarks. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  period  of 
lagging  activity  that  ensued  should  be 
followed  by  the  finding  of  The  Treasure. 
The  Treasure  Avas  an  indisputable  mongrel 
which  followed  Margot  home  from  one  of  her 
walks  in  Jane's  company.  He  was  lame, 
battered,  and  destitute  of  *' points,"  and, 
of  course,  lacking  a  home  or  means  of 
subsistence.  The  Treasure,  naturally,  w^as 
adopted. 

After  that  I  had  several  times  occasion 
to  remind  Margot  that  Christmas-time 
approached,  and  that  her  presents  were  not 
finished.  Matters  became  serious  when  I 
was  about  to  dispatch  a  packet  to  John. 

"  Margot,  I  am  sending  your  Uncle  John's 
parcel  off  to-morrow  morning.  Is  your 
stamp-box  ready  ?  "  I  asked. 

Margot  had  been  warned  several  times  of 
the  nearness  of  this  event,  but  she  contrived 
to  look  surprised. 

"To-day  isn't  Wednesday,  Aunt  Margaret," 
she  complained. 

"  No,  but  to-morrow  is,"  I  told  her. 

Margot  looked  hurt  at  my  fussiness  in 
hastening  her  ;  to-morrow,  in  her  reckoning, 
is  always  at  a  respectable  distance. 

"  The  box  must  be  finished  to-night,  dear, 
since  the  parcel  goes  to-morrow,"  I  told  her  ; 
"  but,  from  what  I  saw  of  it  last  Tuesday,  it 
must  be  nearly  ready  now." 

Margot  brightened.  "  It  is  almost  ready, 
Aunt     Margaret,"    she    said,    and    added 


wheedlingly,  "  If  pou  was  to  finish  putting 
the  wee    bit  of    paper    inside,  an'   I   was 
'  to " 

"  Bring  it  here,"  I  said. 

Margot  ran  away,  to  return  with  the 
stamp-box,  The  Treasure  trotting  at  her 
heels. 

I  discovered  that  to  finish  putting  the  wee 
bit  of  paper  inside  was  to  paper  the  inside 
of  the  box  from  beginning  to  end,  since 
Margot  had  done  no  more  than  cut  the 
paper  and  place  it  inside. 

"  Margot !  "  I  said  reproachfully. 

But  Margot  was  so  blissfully  happy,  having 
supplied  me  with  brush  and  gum,  and  so 
loud  in  her  explanations  of  all  that  she  had 
done  to  the  box,  and  her  satisfaction  in  her 
handiwork,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  daunt 
her.  Meekly  I  lined  the  box,  while  Margot 
taught  The  Treasure  to  waltz,  with  the  aid  of 
a  piece  of  bright  wool. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  small  girl  beamed 
on  me. 

"  I'll  go  an'  fetch  your  stamp-box, 
then  you'll  see  !  "  she  said  triumphantly. 

I  didn't  know  exactly  what  I  was  to  see, 
and  I  thought  it  a  pity  any  comparison 
should  be  made,  since  disappointment  must 
be  the  result.  But  I  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  beauty  that  lies  in  the  eyes 
of  the  creator.  Margot  looked  from  my 
neat  box  to  her  own  effort,  a  little  battered 
and  uneasy  at  the  corners,  very  sticky,  and 
the  edges  of  its  border  of  forget-me-nots 
curling  raggedly  upward. 

She  said  blissfully  :  "  There,  now,  you  do 
see,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  did,  and  I  envied  Margot. 

A  day  or  two  later  she  was  again  playing 
with  The  Treasure,  and  I  noticed  the  wool 
with  which  she  was  enticing  him.  "Isn't 
that  the  wool  for  Cook's  mittens,  Margot  ?  " 
I  asked.     "  I  suppose  they  are  finished." 

Margot  looked  uncertain. 

After  a  pause,  "Jane's  doing  a  wee  bit  for 
me,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Margot,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  make  them  yourself  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
t^  "  I    am    making     them,"     said     Margot 
wonderingly.     She  added  :  "  Jane  likes  doing 
a  wee,  wee  bit — she  told  me  she  did." 

Margot's  days  continued  to  pass  happily 
until  Christmas  Eve. 

On  that  morning  she  was  somewhat 
troubled.  In  the  afternoon  she  withdrew 
to  the  kitchen,  emerging  pink  and  almost 
tearful,  with  two  broken -edged  coloured 
cardboards. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Margot  ? "  I  asked, 
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"Thej  won't  stick  together,  Aunt 
Margaret,  an'  Cook— Cook  can't  sew  them ! 
They  keep  on  breakin'.  Cook  says  she 
can't  think  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
dratted  things."  She  pushed  the  cardboards 
into  my  lap.  "Couldn't  you  sew  them, 
dear,  dear,  sweet  thing  ?  " 

I  took  the  cardboards  from  her.  "Margot, 
you  aren't  to  repeat  all  the  odd  words  Cook 
uses,"  I  said  firmly.  "  Some  of  them  aren't 
suitable  for  little  girls  to  use.  You  know- 
quite  well  which  ones  I  mean." 

"  Dratted,"  whispered  Margot,  I  fear  with 
delight  in  the  repetition. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  severity  ;  ''  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it  again." 

I  knew  very  well  to  what  use  the  cardboards 
were  destined,  and  sewed  a  tape  down  their 
backs,  joining  them.  Margot  accepted  this 
help  without  suspicion  of  my  knowledge. 

"  Why,  that's  quite  good ! "  she  cried 
gleefully.  "I'll  show  Cook — yes,  I  will. 
Cook'll  be  ever  so  surprised  to  see- what  I've 
done  now." 

"  But,  Margot,  you  didn't  sew  them,"  I 
remonstrated. 

She  smiled,  a  radiant  smile.  "  Not  that 
wee  bit ;  but  then  I'm  maJciny  it,  don't 
you  see." 


I  gave  it  up. 

Late  that  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
finishing  Cook's  second  mitten.  I  really 
couldn't  let  that  child  sit  up  any  longer. 
As  she  kissed  me  good-night,  she  whispered  : 
"  I'm  going  to  give  Jane  the  dear  little 
bottle  of  scent.  P'r'aps  she  won't  mind  that 
I  didn't  make  hers." 

Mai'got  got  np  early  on  Christmas  morning, 
in  order  to  place  her  gifts  on  the  kitchen 
breakfast-table  and  on  mine. 

My  blotter  had  a  neat — and  not  unfamiliar 
— tape  binding  down  the  back,  it  had  a 
large  dog's  head  pasted  on  the  front  of  it, 
and  I  guessed  at  once  that  the  blotting-paper 
had  been  fastened  in  by  Jane's  deft  hands. 

The  slip  of  paper  inside  bore  this  legend, 
in  printed  letters  :  "  For  Darling  Aunt 
Margaret,  maid  by  Margot.    A  Mery  'Xmas." 

Margot  came  into  the  room  as  I  was 
examining  it,  I  hope  with  the  right  amount 
of  appreciation.  She  cried  as  she  flew 
toward  me  :  "Jane  doesn't  really  mind 
'cause  I  didn't  make  hers,  an'  Cook  says  she 
can't  really  b'lieve  that  it  was  me,  little 
Margot,  what  made  them  beautiful  mittens." 

She  caught  sight  of  the  blotter  in  my 
hands,  and,  nodding,  "  That  gave  me  a  lot  of 
trouble,"  said  Margot. 


A    GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

/^H,  thrush— dear  sulky  thrush— hid  in  the  bay  tree, 
^^    With  fast-closed  beak  beneath  a  crumpled  wing, 
A  ray  of  sunshine  slants  across  the  may  tree- 
Come  out  and  sing ! 

A  little  tit  was  perching  there  this  morning, 
When  someone  whispered,  in  a  far«off  voice: 
**  Spring's  coming  soon— I've  given  you  fair  warning- 
Sing  and  rejoice  I " 

Then,  though  the  wondering  bird  could  scarce  believe  it. 
She  preened  her  pretty  feathers  and  she  said : 
*'A  song,  indeed!    Well,  since  I  can't  achieve  it, 
I'll  chirp  instead." 


Don't  let  that  sweet  example  pass  unheeded. 
If,  chilled  by  Winter's  cold,  you  cannot  sing. 
Just  preen  your  pretty  feathers,  sir— as  she  did— 
And  chirp  of  Spring. 

UI.IAN    HOLMES, 


CHUcS^ 


BADLY     EXt'UKSSKD. 


Artist:    I'm  doirii,^  a  few  cartoons  to  help  the  Allies. 

Candid  Fuiknd:    Heavens!   There  seems  no  end  to  the  awful  things  used  in  modern  warfare. 
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PEACE    AND    PLUM-STONES. 
By  I).  H,  Lewis. 

'*  Plum  tart  for  supper  1  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gilbreth,  addressing  his  daughter,  but  gazing 
fondly  at  the  sweet  in  question.  "  You're  a 
good  girl,  Alice,  to  remember  your  father's 
little  fancies.  If  there's  one  thing  I  do  like, 
it's  plum  tart  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  like  it,"  replied  Alice, 
*'  but  it  wasn't  only  because " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Alice's 
explanation,  and  she  proceeded  to  answer  the 
summons. 

Next  minute  Mr.  Gilbreth  heard  sounds  that 
reminded  him  of  someone  withdrawing  a  cork 
from  a  bottle.  He  frowned  as  the  reason  for 
the  plum  tart  flashed  to  his  mind. 

^'  Good  evenin'  I  "  exclaimed  a  cheerful  voice 
at  the  parlour  door.     "  'Ow  do,  Mr.  Gilbreth  ?  " 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Spink,"  replied  Mr. 
Gilbreth. 

The  welcome  could  hardly  be  called  cordial, 
but  what  Mr.  Gilbreth  failed  to,  do  in  this 
respect  was  thoroughly  made  up  for  by  Alice's 
hospitality. 

'*  I'm  sorry  you  can't  stop  to  supper," 
suggested  Mr.  Gilbreth.  He  considered  him- 
self a  genius  in  the  art  of  giving  a  gentle  hint, 
but  this  eflbrt  fell  deridedly  flat. 

*'  Now    you    mention    it,   I  think   |   will," 


replied  the  visitor,  pulling  a  chair  up  to  the 
table  and  making  himself  comfortable. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  hastily  moved  the  beer  jug  out 
of  his  reach. 

*'  I'll  'elp  meself  to  a  bit  o'  tart,"  said 
Mr.  Spink,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  glared. 

"  Have  some  beer,  too  ?  "  suggested  Alice. 

"  Thankee." 

Mr.  Gilbreth  reluctantly  passed  the  jug,  and 
anxiously  watched  his  unwelcome  guest  fill  his 
glass  to  the  brim. 

"  There's  nuthin'  like  plum  tart  and  beer, 
Mr.  Gilbreth,"  he  said<  appreciatively,  *'  an', 
what's  more,  there's  nuthin'  more  wonderful 
than  'ow  you  can  look  into  the  footure  wi' 
plum-stones." 

"  I'm  surprised  at  a  man  of  your  age  in- 
dulging in  such  childish  games,  George  Spink  1 " 

Mr.  Gilbreth's  remark  was  intended  to 
crush,  but  it  had  no  effect. 

"  You'll  hexcuse  me  sayin*  so,  I'm  sure,  Mr. 
Gilbreth,"  he  replied,  "  but  it's  hignorance  of 
facts,  or  lack  of  heddication,  or  summat,  that 
makes  you  say  that.  I  'appens  to  know  as 
*ow  plum-stone  prophecy  is  an  hart,  an'  no 
childish  pastime,  neither  I  " 

Mr.  Gilbreth  gasped. 

**  Wet's  more,  I'll  prophesy  the  comin'  of 
peace  to-night  I " 

''You  ought  to   be  downright  ashanie^  of 
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yourself,"  roared  Mr.  Gilbreth,  "  pushing  your- 
self  into   a  respectable   home,  the   worse  for 
drink  I     This'll  be  a  warning  to  Alice." 
Mr.  Spink  i^jnored  this  altogether. 
*'  Wot's  more,  I'll  back  it  up  wiv  a  bet,  just 
to  show  as  'ow  I  believe  in  it  meself !  " 

Mr.  Gilbreth  gulped  at  his  beer.  The  fellow 
must  be  mad,  but  here  was  a  good  chance  to 
get  a  little  extra  pocket-money.  He  decided 
to  appear  interested. 

"Well,  you  may  be  right,"  he  admitted, 
"  and  I'm  always  willing  to  learn.  How  much 
are  you  prepared  to  stake  ?     Ten  pounds  ?  ' ' 

"  I'm  willin'  to  stake  mre'n  money,"  Mr. 
Spink  replied  dramatically.  "I'll  back  up  plum- 
stone  prophecy  with  my  footure  happiness  I  " 
The  plum  tart  attracted  his  attention  for  a 
minute.  Five  stones 
were  already  congre- 
gated on  the  edge  of 
his  plate. 

"  'Ere's  my  terms," 
he  continued.  "  If  I 
tells  you  the  hend  of 
the  War  correct,  with 
the  'elp  o'  these  stones, 
I  marries  Alice.  If  I'm 
wrong,  I  clears  hout  for 
good  I " 

Mr.  Gilbreth  stared 
thoughtfully  at  his  beer 
jug  for  a  moment.  The 
idea  of  foretelling  the 
end  of  the  W^ar  with 
plum-stones  was  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it.  It 
really  was  a  good 
chance  of  disposing  of 
Mr.  Spink  for  ever. 

"  Done  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  two  shook  hands 
solemnly.  Alice  stared 
incredulously.  Mr. 
Spink  proceeded  to 
push  a  sixth  stone  to 
the  side  of  his  plate. 
Mr.  Gilbreth  watched 
interestedly.  A  seventh 
stone  joined  the  others, 
and   a    large   piece    of 

pastry   disappeared  into   Mr.   Spink's  mouth, 
followed  by  a  copious  draught  of  beer. 

"  This  year,  next  year,  some  time,  never,"  he 
droned  at  last,  pushing  the  stones  aside  as 
he  spoke.  *'  This  year,  next  year,  some  time — 
Mr.  Gilbreth,  the  plum-stones  tell  me  peace 
will  come  some  time  1  "  There  was  a  pause. 
Mr.  Gilbreth  stared  ahead  of  him  dully.  There 
was  a  chill  in  his  blood. 

"Done  I"  he  gasped  at  last.     ^Tve  been 

done  1     My  daughter  to  marry  a  rogue  I  " 

Mr.  Spink  began  to  move  his  chair  nearer  Alice. 

'*  Stop  I "    roared    Mr.     Gilbreth    suddenly. 

"How  do  we  know  this  is  true?     You  can't 

touch  my  daughter  until  peace  is  declared  I  " 

After  ten  minutes'  argument,  Alice  and 
Mr;  Spink  eventually  convinced  him  that  the 


War  must  end  some  time.  His  reputation  as  a 
sportsman  was  at  stake,  they  assured  him, 
should  he  fail  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  his 
bet.  This  argument  was  successful,  and  he 
reluctantly  gave  his  consent. 

The  wedding  was  arranged  fot  the  following 
Wednesday — in  case  Mr.  Gilbreth  should 
change  his  mind,  as  Mr.  Spink  told  Alice 
afterwards — but  had  to  be  postponed,  at  the 
last  moment,  owing  to  the  bridegroom  Un- 
fortunately contracting  appendicitis.  Alice 
went  to  see  him  in  the  local  cottage  hospital 
a  few  days  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Spink  was  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

"  I  simply  'ad  ter  swaller  the  eighth  stone  !  " 
he  said. 


A  Chinaman  was 
asked  if  there  were 
good  doctors  in  China. 

"  Good  doctors  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  China 
have  best  doctors  in 
world.  Hang  Chang 
one  good  doctor ;  he 
great  —  save  life  to 
me  I  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! 
How  was  that  ?  " 

"Me  veliy  ba.d,"  he 
paid.  "  Me callee Doctor 
Han  Kon.  Giv  some 
medicine.  Got  velly, 
velly  ill.  Me  callee 
Doctor  San  Sing.  /  Give 
more  medicine.  Me 
glow  worse  —  go  die, 
Blime-bly  callee  Doctor 
Hang  Chang.  He  got 
no  time;  no  come. 
Save  life." 


WAR   NEWS    IN   THE    VILLAGE. 


"What's  your  brother 
"  1  did  'ear  fatiier  say 
tauks." 


Alf  doing  now,  Emilv?"        ,,^,^,f  ^^.^^   ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 
he  was  putting  Germans  into    the  following  composi- 
tion on  men — 

"Men  are  what 
women  marry.  They  drink  and  smoke  and 
swear,  but  don't  go  to  church.  Perhaps  if 
they  wore  bonnets  they  would.  They  are 
more  logical  than  women,  also  more  zoological. 
Both  men  and  women  sprang  from  monkeys, 
but  the  women  sprang  farther  than  the  men." 


Vicar  :  I  was  so  sorry  for  your  wife  during 
the  sermon  this  morning,  doctor.  She  had 
such  a  dreadful  fit  of  coughing  thit  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  congregation  were  fixed  upon  her. 

Doctor  :  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  not 
alarmed.  She  was  wearing  her  new  hat  for 
the  first  time. 
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THE  MATCH   SHORTAGE. 
Why  does  that  man  produce  a  pipe, 
Well  filled  with  choice  tobacco  ripe, 
Regard  It  with  a  heavy  frown. 
Then  heave  a  sis:h,  and  put  it  down? 
No  matches. 

The  ancient  sport  who  once  was  found 
On  every  famous  cricket  ground. 
And  loved  to  see  the  counties  strive- 
Why  does  he  hate  to  be  alive  ? 

No  matches. 


was  whitewashed  and  clean.  The  mountaineer 
and  his  family  sat  on  the  porch.  Several 
children  played  in  the  yard.  The  stranger 
arrived  at  the  gate  and  was  invited  in,  and  sat 
down  on  the  porch  with  the  family, 

"  Stranger,"  asked  the  mountaineer,  *'  are 
you  interested  in  our  oil  up  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  haven't 
much  faith  in  oil.  I  hear  of  these  people  who 
suddenly  strike  it  rich,  but  I  never  find  them." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  said  :  "  I  am  one. 
Yesterday  I  was  poor ;    to-day  I  am  rich,     I 


FREEDOM    OF    THE    PRESS. 


n,.fi?7'^?  t""  *^^  ^^'^f''^  u*  ^??^^''  ""P^  *^^  increased  cost  of  newspapers,  people  are  discovering  new 
methods  of  keeping  m  touch  with  passing  events,  f  f      .  f    i'  «   v.wvr.ii.i^  uew 


That  fond  mamma  who,  far  and  near, 
Seeks  husbands  for  her  daughters  dear, 
Why,  at  the  season's  end,  enraged, 
Does  she  behold  them  disengaged? 

No  matches. 
M.  H.  noherts. 


GwENDOLYxN  :  I  hear  that  good  old  Fanny 
is  to  be  married  at  last.  Who  is  the  happy 
man  ? 

Grace  :  Why,  her  father,  of  course  I 


was  just  asking  my  family,  now  that  we  could 
have  things,  what  they  would  rather  have. 
Now,  John,  here,  he  wants  a  horse,  and  Molly 
wants  a  new  dress,  and  Susie  says  she'll  take 
books.  By  the  way,  wife,  what  would  you 
rather  have  ?  " 

The  old  lady  nevec  hesitated  a  minute. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  pretty  tired  of  cutting 
wood  with  a  blunt  axe ;  111  take  a  new  axe." 


On  a  clear,  cool  evening  in  the  early  spring 
a  man  ^  on  a  horse  crossed  the  ridge  of  a 
mountain,  and,  seeing  a  cabin  in  the  valley, 
turned  his  horse  in  that  direction.     The  cabin 


A  FAVOURITE  story  of  old  school  days  tells 
of  a  harassed  master  who,  after  an  altercation 
with  a  particularly  restless  pupil,  roared  at 
him:  "All  I  want  from  you  is  silence,  and 
very  little  of  that !  " 
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Born  1820-^ 
still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker  :  **  You  can't  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes." 

Man  {making'Up) :  **  But  you  can  always  judge  *  Johnnie  Walker  * 
by  its  *  small  label '  with  a  big  reputation — always  tops 
the  bill." 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS.  Ltd..  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers.  KILMARNOCK.  Scotland. 


Mention  Windsue  ^Iaoazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SfiED-TIME. 
tiy  Madeline  M.  Oyleii*. 

Gardening,  I  am  convinced,  is  inborn.     You 
are  a  gardener  or  you  are  not. 

I  most  emphatically  am  not. 

In  pre-war  days  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I 
didn't  know  the  different  kinds  of  potatoes — I 
didn't  even  know  there  were  different  kinds  of 
potatoes,  which  alone  shows  my  appalling 
ignorance  —  and  I 
believe  that  the 
only  product  of  the 
vegetable  garden  I 
could  name  at  sight 
with  any  degree  of 
certainty  was 
mustard  and  cress. 

All  that  is 
changed  now. 
Under  Vera's  vigil- 
ant eye  I  dig,  delve, 
and  plant,  my  nails 
are  never  clean,  my 
boots  are  always 
muddy,  my  back  is 
seldom  straight. 

Once  a  w^eek  we 
are  helped  with  our 
labours  by  one, 
Weldon  by  name,  a 
most  villainous- 
looking  old  man. 
who,  so  Vera  can- 
didly informs  me, 
has  more  knowledge 
of  gardening  in  his 
little  finger  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to 
acquire  in  my 
allotted  span  of 
life. 

'*  Weldon  can't 
come  to-day,"  Vera 
informed  me  at 
breakfast.  *'  It  is  a 
nuisance,  as  it's  my 
day  at  the  Ked  Cross 
Depot ;  and  he  was 
going  to  bring  some 
young  onions  to 
plant,  so  youll  have 
to  plant  the  onion 
seed  instead." 

I  protested  weakly 
that  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  planting 
onion  seeds,  and 
suggested  that  to- 
morrow, under  her 
supervision ,  I 
should  make  a  far 
better  job  of  it;   but  I  was  overruled. 

*'  We're  a  week  late  as  it  is,  and  it  may  rain 
to-morrow ;  it  can't  be  put  off  any  longer.  It's 
quite  easy,  you  know.  You  get  a  line  and 
draw  the  drills  with  a  hoe ;  you'll  jBnd  all 
the  directions  on  the  packet,"  she  finished 
carelessly. 

"But  where  shall  I  find  the  packet?"  I 
asked  anxiously.   "  And  what  part  of  the  garden 


do  you  want  them  ?  Far  better  wait  till  you 
are  at  home  to-morrow." 

"  I've  planned  it  all  out,  so  you  needn't 
worry — that  bit  of  ground  beyond  the  rasp- 
berries. It's  all  ready ;  you  can't  go  wrong. 
Good-bye."     And  she  started  off. 

I  wished  I  was  as  confident  as  Vera  that  I 
could  not  go  wrong.^  I  have  a  quite  remark- 
able capacity  for  going  wrong  whenever  it  is 


A    FAMILY    MATTER. 

Behtik:    ^fother,  am  I  descended  from  monkeys? 

Moth  Ell ;    I  don't  know,  dear.      I've  never  met  any  of  your  father's  relatives! 

humanly  possible  to  do  so.  However,  I  made 
dejectedly  for  the  garden;  it  seemed  no  good 
putting  off  the  planting. 

I  found  the  bit  of  ground  at  once,  and,  as 
Vera  had  said,  it  was  prepared  and  ready.  So 
I  cheered  up  slightly ;  perhaps  all  would  go 
well. 

In  the  potting  house  I  met  with  my  first 
check.     I  found  the  line  all  right,  and  a  hoe 
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THE  CURE   OF   CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS,    AND    NASAL   CATARRH. 
THE  DR.  EDWIN  W.  ALABONE  TREATMENT. 


For  some  time  past  public  notice  has  been  directed 
to  the  *' Alabone"  Treatment  for  Consumption,  which, 
it  is  averred,  has  been  successful  in  restoring  to  perfect 
health  many  persons  in  all  grades  of  life  who  had 
been  pronounced  incurable  by  the  highest  authorities. 
So  many  supposed  cures  have  been  vaunted  for  this 
dreadful  malady,  only  to  be  used  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  sink  into  oblivion,  they  being  utterly  useless  as 
a  cure,  that  it  is  only  natural  we  should  view  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mistrust  such  a  claim  as  has  been 
made  for  the  "Alabone"  Treatment  unless  such  claim 
can  be  fully  substantiated  by  the  highest  authorities 
and  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  such  evidence  has  been  and  is  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  an  absolutely  undeniable  fact  that 
the  treatment  under  consideration  has  done  all  that  its 
originator  claimed  for  it.  The  "  Alabone  "  Treatment 
is  not  infallible,  and  does  not  profess  to  work  miracles, 
although,  seeing  some  of  the  cases  were  actually  at 
death's  door,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  they 
should  have  completely  recovered  and  still  remain  in 
good  health  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  enormous 
value  of  this  specific  treatment,  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  restoring  to  perfect  health  some 
thousands  of  persons  who,  but  for  its  aid,  would  have 
met  premature  death  from  phthisis,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  inhalations,  which  play  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  method  of  treatment,  penetrate  to  the  actual  seat 
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DO  YOUR  BIT! 
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of  the  disease,  and  consequently  treat  it  locally,  which 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  means  complete 
eradication. 

One  cannot  do  better  than  advise  any  reader  desiring 
further  particulars  regarding  this  successful  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  consumption  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Alabone  Treatment, 
Lynton  House,  I2,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N.5., 
who  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry. 

Up  to  the  present  time  an  incalculable  amount  of 
permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  the  "  Alabone  "  Treatment,  not  only  in  instances  of 
persons  suffering  from  actual  consumption,  but  also  in 
cases  of  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  similar  ailments,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Alabone  (known  as  the 
"  Alabone  "  Treatment  of  Consumption  and  Asthma) 
will  become  still  more  extensively  employed. 

The  important  treatise  on  tuberculosis,  entitled 
*'The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Edwin  W.  Alabone, 
M.D.Phil..  D.Sc,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  is  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cases 
pronounced  "incurable"  by  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians. Now  in  its  49th  edition,  174th  thousand,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  for  2s.  6d.,  post  free,  from  Lynton 
House,  12,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N.5.  The 
volume  contains  invaluable  information  upon  this  vital 
subject. 
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SHOWING   YOU 

HOW  you  MAV 

BECOME  A 

BRILLIANT 

Pi  A  N  1ST 

WRITE 

AT 

ONCE 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR 
PIANO   PLAYING? 

If  not,  and  you  would  like  to  become  a  brilliant 
Pianist,  a  good  Accompanist  and  Sight-reader, 
write  at  once  for  particulars  of  the 

WRIGHT-HIGGINS  SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 
LESSONS  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you 
know,  I  can  improve  your  playing  out  of  all 
recognition  in  a  very  short  time,  without  any 
drudgery  or  fatigue  on  your  part. 
Kemember!  Success  is  the  result  of  right 
method,  and  right  method  can  only  be 
acquired  by  right  training.  My  system  is 
divided  into  four  grades :— Begiimers  and 
Elementary,  Moderate,  Advanced,  and  Pro- 
fessional Players.  One  of  these  is  sure  to  suit 
your  re(iuirement8. 

t  shall  m  pleased  to  sepd  you  full  particulars. 
Inolndlog  my*  booklet,  entitled  "Training 
vwrsuB  Teacajiug;"  upon  receipt  of  a  postcard. 
Please  state  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

R.  WRIGHT-HIGGINS,   F.R.C.O.,   LMus.T.C.L., 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  Correspondence   Bureau, 

167*^  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.6. 
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for  drawing  the  drills,  but  where,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  did  Vera  tell  me  she  had  put  the 
seed  ? 

I  looked  on  the  shelves,  I  looked  under  the 
shelves,  I  looked  in  stray  flower  -  pots  and 
under  stray  flower-pots,  I  looked  in  all  the 
possible  places  that  might  harbour  a  packet  of 
seeds,  and  then  I  started  looking  in  all  the 
impossible,  improbable  places.  I  will  swear 
that  there  wasn't  an  inch  in  the  whole  of  that 
potting  shed  that  I  hadn't  personally  inspected, 
but  there  was  no  onion  seed.  What  would 
Vera  say  ? 

I  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  hoping 
for  inspiration.  The  sun  was  shining,  but 
lurking  sullenly  on  the  horizon  lay  a  threaten- 
ing bank  of  clouds,  which  clearly  meant  rain 
before  long. 


still  had  some  left  over,  on  my  own  initiative 
I  filled  up  an  odd  space  the  other  side  of  the 
path — it  seemed  a  pity  to  leave  it  vacant. 
This  done,  I  awaited  Vera's  return  without 
misgivings. 

She  came  back  only  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner. 

"  Will  you  see  the  garden  before  or  after 
dinner?"  I  inquired  anxiously.  **■  Perhaps 
you're  tired  ?  " 

But  to  my  relief,  for  I  was  eager  to  show  oft' 
my  gardening,  she  voted  for  seeing  it  at  once, 
and  proudly  I  led  th :  way.  We  came  to  the 
odd  bit  first. 

*'  There,"  I  explained,  '*  are  a  few  I  had  left 
over,  so  I  thought  I'd  better  use  'em.  The  main 
crop " — I  rather  liked  the  phrase  **  main 
crop  "  ;  it  sounded  intelligent — '*  the  main  crop 


f^o  y'l^y/<f^^ 


UP-TO-DATE. 

Traveixer  of  un-military  appearance:    Hi!    Porter!    Hi!     Stop!     Ha-a-alt! 


Feverishly  I  returned  to  the  search.  If  the 
onion  seed  was  not  planted  before  nightfall,  I 
should  meet  Vera  a  dishonoured  man.  It 
came  to  me  suddenly  in  a  flash.  It  must 
have  been  onions^  Vera  said,  not  onion  seed. 
Therein  lay  the  solution.  I  remembered 
distinctly,  on  reflection,  her  saying  at  break- 
fast something  about  Weldon  bringing  onions 
for  planting,  only  I  was  not  paying  much 
attention. 

There  they  lay,  almost  asking  to  be  planted- 
good  brown  onions,  with  crackly  skins,  not  so 
large  as  those  one  sees  in  shops ;  but  doubtless 
seed  onions,  like  seed  potatoes,  are  those  of 
moderate  size. 

Without  delay  I  set  to  work,  and  by 
luncheon-time  the  whole  of  the  patch  selected 
by  Vera  ^^^s  planted  up  with  opipnp,  and,  as  J 


is  in  the  piece  beyond  the  raspberries,  where 
you  wanted  it."  t  i,  ;i 

There  was  a  silence.  The  eager  praise  I  had 
expected  was  slow  in  coming.     Then — 

"  I've  got  beetroot  seed  planted  here,"  saio. 
Vera  slowly.  ''  And  what  — what  have  you 
planted?"  And  she  stooped  and  inspected 
the  onions  I  had  so  proudly  put  in  not  many 
hours  earlier. 

*'  Why,  onions,  of  course,"  I  replied.  "What 
do  they  look  like  ?  At  first  I  thought  you  said 
onion  seed,  and  I  hunted  all  over  the  show  for 
it.  Then  I  remembered  you  said  Weldon  had 
brought  onions,  and  I  found  'em  at  once,  and 
there  they  are.  I  thought  I'd  c^one  them 
rather  decently,  for  me,"  I  added,  in  an 
p^^ggrieved  tone. 

Vera  straightened  her  back  m^  stood  up, 
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BE  STRONG 

HOW    TO    GAIN     ROBUST    HEALTH. 
HOW  TO  RETAIN  PHYSICAL  FORCE, 


INTERESTING      BOOK      FREE. 

WHY  bear  the  burden  of  Ill-Health,  Loss  of 
Vigour,    Mental  Depression,   or   the   ill- 
effects  of  Overwork  ? 

There  is  a  method  of  Home  Treatment  which 
every  ailing  man  and  woman  may  adopt  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  with  unfailing  success.  It  is 
Nature's  own  treatment  of  revitalisation  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pulvermaoher  Electrological 
Appliances  and  cure-in-the-home  principle. 
EVIDENCE  AND 
PROOF. 

Medical  science  aj^rees 
that  the  revitalising  force 
of  electricity  scientifi- 
cally applied  to  weak  and 
ailing  humanity  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  modern 
curative  science. 
Numerous  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  the  official 
Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  fully  endorse  the 
Pulve  macher  method  of 
Curative  Electric  Treat- 
ment. Further  confirma- 
tion is  found  in  the  abun- 
dant testimony  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Public,  from 
professional  men  to 
mechanics  and  artisans, 
who  have  derived  un- 
deniable benefits  from  the 
Pulvermacher  treatment. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW 

BOOK  OF  HEALTH 

You  should  secure  to-day 
a  copy  of  the  "  Guide  to 
Health  and  Strength,"  a 
book  clearly  explaining, 
in  simple  language,  the 
causes  of  illness. 


The  Pulvennacher  Appliances 
are  the  orUy  inventions  for  the 
administration  of  curative  elec- 
tricity endorsed  by  over  fifty 
leading  Doctor's  and  by  the 
official  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris. 


It  deals  with  such  complaints  as  Nervous 
Weakness,  Debility,  Digestive  Disorders 
(ladigestton.  Constipation,  etc.),  Neuritis, 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Bad  Circulation. 
Kidney,  Bladder,  and  Liver  Troubles. 

It  tells  you  why  you  suffer  and  how  you  may  be  cured, 
ibousands  have  already  been  cured,  thousands  more  are 
aaiJy  taking  treatment  while  going  about  their  daily  tasks, 
lor  the  Pulvermacher  treatment  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life. 

fo«?"  ^^\  cordially  invited  to  call  on  the  Head  Superin- 
tendent at  Vulcan  House,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G., 
^1/^^®*°?"^^^*^*^^"'  *"*^  a*  ^he  same  time  examine  these 
wonderful  appliances  without  obligation. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  for  the  Health  Guide,  which 
aescribes  the  simplicity  of  the  Electrological  Treatment, 
wn  ch  cures  naturally,  inexpensively,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  f        ^^ 

?^POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY.-=! 


ty  posting  this  enquiry  form  you  will  receive  the 
Guide  to  Health  and  Strength,"  and  full  particulars 

of  the  Pulvermaoher  Appliances  free  <of  cost  and 

obligation. 

Name 


Addrkss. 


^%*?r  *.*^®  Pulvermacher  Electrological  Institute,  Ltj 
(22.  Vulcan  House),  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Fragrance  of  the  best 
loved  flowers  picked  at 
the  very  moment 
of    their    perfection. 


c.  c: 

PERFUMES 

Courvoisier's  Concentrated 
(without  spirit). 

3/9 

Per  Vial. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY, 
VIOLET,  SWEET  PEA, 
CARNATION.    ROSe! 

and  all  other  flower  Perfumes. 
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"  Narcissus,"  she  said  gently,  *'  every  one 
of  them.  Drying  off  for  next  vear,  you  know. 
The  onion  seed,  I  meant  to  tell  you,  is  on  my 
writing-table." 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  some  people 
are  born  gardeners,  others  are  nob. 

I  most  emphatically  am  not. 


Johnny  was  a  typical  boy,  and  full  of  excuses 
for  any  wrongdoing.  One  day  he  whistled 
aloud  in  school,  and  his  teacher  asked  how  he 
happened  to  do  it. 

Johnny  said:  "I — I  didn't  mean  to.  I  had 
a  little  air  in  my  mouth,  and  I  wanted  to  push 
it  out.  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  make  a 
noise." 


Mrs.  Clancy  lived  in  an  apartment  house 
just  over  the  rooms  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Murphy. 
For  a  long  time  these  ladies  were  the  best  of 
friends,  but  at  last  they  quarrelled.  One  day, 
as  Mrs.  Murphy  was  sitting  in  the  window, 
Mrs.  Clancy  called  down  :  "  Faith,  now,  and 
why  don't  yez  get  in  out  of  the  windy  and  let- 
your  old  cat  sit  there  a  while  ?     The  naybors 


On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  a 
big  iirm  a  clerk  on  its  staff  was  dashing  madly 
down  the  street,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a 
friend,  who  asked :  "  Why  are  you  in  such  a 
tearing  hurry  ?  ' ' 

"  I  am  going,''  explained  the  clerk,  "  to  the 
funeral  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  there  is 
nothing  he  hates  like  unpunctuality." 


/^w 


HOW    INCONSISTENT! 

"  I  SEE  it  was  the  French  seventy-fives  that  drove  the  Germans  from  their  trenches.' 
"There  now,  and  they  said  that  men  over  forty  were  not  much  use  to  the  Army!" 


would  be  after  getting  a  rest  from  yer  homely 
ould  face." 

"  Well,  now,  Mrs.  Clancy,  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  I  did  that  same,  and  the  polace- 
man  came  along,  and  when  he  saw  the  cat 
he  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said :  '  Why,  Mrs. 
Clancy,  when  did  yez  move  downstairs  ?  '  " 


♦*  Oh,  if — if — if!"  exclaimed  the  husband 
angrily.  "  You  remind  me  of  what  the  fellow 
who  got  lost  in  the  woods  said  to  his 
companion." 

'*  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  "  retorted  his  wife, 

"  He  said ;  '  Now,  if  we  had  some  ham,  we'd 

Jija^ve  some  h^m  md  eggs,  if  we  had  some  eggs,'  " 


"John,  John!"  whispered  an  alarmed  wife 
to  her  sleeping  husband.  "  Wake  up,  John  I 
There  are  burglars  in  the  pantry,  and  they're 
eating  all  my  cakes." 

"  Well,  what  do  we  care,"  mumbled  John, 
rolling  over,  "  so  long  as  they  don't  die  in  the 
house." 


Said  the  inquiring  civilian  to  a  soldier  home 
on  leave,  after  listening  to  a  stirring  experience 
at  the  Front — 

"  So  that  was  your  baptism  of  tire  ?  " 

The  old-timer  glanced  scornfully  upon  the 
questioner. 

"No  fear  I"  he  said.  "It  was  more  like  ^ 
blooming  golden  wedding  1  " 
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PERPETUAL 

BEAUTY 


By  MIMOSA. 


I  believe  most  women  could  retain  their 
youthful  complexion  thirty  years  longer  than 
they  do.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not  know  how. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  the 
absorption  process  *  ?  1 1  is  very  simple.  The 
idea  is  to  actually  remove  the  faded  and 
blotchy  outer  complexion  and  thus  to  reveal 
the  beautiful  vigorous  young  complexion  just 
underneath.  For  this  purpose  the  up-to-date 
woman  simply  applies  a  little  mercolised  wax 
to  her  face  for  a  few  nights,  just  as  she  would 
use  cold  cream.  About  two  ounces  should  be 
sufficient.  It  is  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  substance 
and  may  be  obtained  from  most  chemists.  Its 
purpose  is  to  cause  the  ugly,  stagnant  outer 
skin  to  flake  off  gradually  in  almost  invisible 
particles.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  healthy 
tissue  at  all.  Its  use  causes  remarkable  changes 
in  a  few  days*  time.  With  this  knowledge 
in  her  possession  a  woman  may  largely  lose 
her  dread  of  getting  old. 

Wrinkles,  those  sure  harbingers  of  advancing 
age,  are  possibly  the  greatest  bugbears  of  we 
women,  yet  genuine  beauty  specialists  easily 
remove  them  by  treating  the  face  with  merco- 
lised wax.  Thus  is  time  defied,  and  beauty 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  exactions  of  modern 
life,  and  the  penalties,  which  Nature  would 
in  the  ordinary  way  enforce,  are  neutralised. 
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A  CAREFUL  mother  had  repeatedly  cautioned 
her  six-year-old  daughter  against  handling  any 
object  that  might  contain  germs.  One  day  the 
little  girl  came  in  and  said — 

"  Mother,  I  am  never  going  to  play  with  my 
puppy  any  more,  because  he  has  germs  on 
him." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  her  mother,  **  there  are  no 
germs  on  your  puppy." 

*'  Yes,  there  are,"  insisted  the  child.  **  I 
saw  one  hop." 


The  average  traveller's  difficulty,  in  compre- 
hending the  huge  area  of  the  United  States,  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  story  about  an  Englishman 


a  sixpence.     Then  he  found  a  shilling.     Then 
he  found  a  florin. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  **  I've  struck  a  silver 
mine!"  And,  straightening  up,  he  felt  some- 
thing cold  slide  down  his  leg.  Another  shilling 
lay  at  his  feet.  He  grasped  the  truth.  There 
was  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 


Late  one  night,  on  a  West  Indian  estate,  an 
old  negro  was  found  in  his  employer's  barnyard. 

**  Why,  Uncle  Rastus,"  said  the  owner,  '*  it 
can't  be  good  for  your  rheumatism  to  be 
prowling  round  here  in  the  rain  and  cold." 

"Doctor's  orders,  sah,"  the  old  man  answered. 


THK    BETTER    WAY. 


'Why  do  you  shut  yer  eyes  when  you're  drinking,  Bill?" 

'  Becos  I  reckon  yer  lose  'arf  the  enjoyment  when  yer  see  yer  beer  disappearing!" 


and  his  valet,  who  had  been  journeying  due 
west  from  Boston  for  five  days.  The  traveller 
found  his  servant  gazing  thoughtfully  out  of 
the  window.     He  said  to  him — 

"  William,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 
'*  I  was  just  thinking,  sir,  about  the  discovery 
of  Hamerica,"  replied  the  valet.  "  Columbus 
didn't  do  such  a  wonderful  thing,  after  all, 
when  he  found  this  country,  did  'e,  now,  sir  ? 
After  all's  said  and  done,  how  could  he 
help  it  ?  " 


"  Doctor's  orders  ?  Did  he  tell  you  to  go 
prowling  round  all  night  ?  " 

"  No,  sah,  not  exactly,  sah,"  said  Uncle 
Rastus  ;  "  but  he  done  ordered  me  chicken 
broth." 


A  YOUNG  man  was  busy  cultivating  a  vegetable 
garden  of  his  own.  He  had  been  digging  for 
about  an  hour,  when  his  spade  turned  up  a 
threepenny  bit.     Ten  minutes  later  he  found 

Facing  Third  Cover,\ 


Mr.  Spuffinstein  and  his  little  son  were 
walking  down  the  main  street  the  other  day, 
when  a  large  side  show  poster  caught  the  eye 
of  little  Ikey. 

•*  Fader,"  he  cried,  **  give  me  a  penny  to  go 
and  see  the  sea-serpent." 

'*Vasteful  poy,"  exclaimed  his  parent, 
"  vanting  to  pay  a  penny  to  see  a  sea-serpent  1 
Here's  a  magnifying  glass ;  go  and  find  a 
worm." 
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To  CURE— is  the  Voice  of  the  Past. 

To  PREVENT— is  the  Divine  Whisper  of  the  Present/ 

IflDOOR  WORKERS 

When   brainwork,  nerve  strain,  and  lack  of  exercise 
.make   you    feel   languid  —  tired > — "blufe"  —  a    little 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water   will    clear   your   head  and 
tone  your  nerves. 

.  This  world-famous  natural  aperient  for  over  40  years  has 
been  the  standard  remedy  for  constipation,  biliousness,  impure 
blood,  and  indigestion. 

,  A  Judicious  Rule. — "  1st :    Restrain  your  appetite,  and  get 

aH'^ys  up  from  the  table  with  a  desire  to  eat  more.     2nd  :  Do 

f  not  touch  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  your  stomachy  be  it 

^  most  agreeable  to  the  palate.'*''     These  rules  have  been  adopted 

in  principle  by  all  dieticians  of  eminence,  and  we  recommend 

their  use. 

'A  LITTLE  at  the  RIGHT  TIME  is  better  than  Much 
and  Running  Over  at  the  Wrong.' 

ENaS*  FRUIT  SALT'  CAN  NOW  BE  FREELY  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES. 


Prepared  only  by 


J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  *  Fruit  Salt'  Works,  London,  S.E. 


Does  it  CLEAN  as  well  as  POLISH? 

Is  it  LIGHT  in  weight  ? 

The  number  of  enthusiastic  comments  and  practical  en- 
quiries (such  as  the  above)  which  we  have  received 
regarding  our  Ronuk  Home  PoUsher,  indicates  the  vast 
amount  of  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  this  wonder- 
_  ful  new  time  and  labour-saving  appliance. 


^  V       ^       HOME 


Price 
Complete, 
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One  lady  asks ; 


this  polisher  put  the 


POLISHER. 


Ronuk  on  the  floor  as  well  as  do  the  polishing, 
and  do  you  wash  it  when  dirty  ? "  Another 
writes  :  "  Have  you  a  device  for  putting  the 
RONUK  on  with  ?  This  Si^riisjto  nie  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work,  as  you  hdVe  to  kneel  to  rub  it  in."  ' 


Complete  and  satisfactory  answers  to  all 
these  queHes  are  giuen  in  our  beautifully 
ijtustrated  booklet  " There' i  theHub/^^hich 
may  be  had  f^REB  ^rom  Ronuk,  Ltd. 
Portslade.  Brighton. 


There's  nothing  like  RONUK  ior  polishing  floors, 

keeping  your  linoleum  bright,  or  polishing  the  woodwork  of  furniture.       It  gives  a 
beautiful  dry,  lustrous  surface,  does  not  smear,  and  is  most  ECONOMICAL  in  use. 

0/  Stores,  Grocers,  Ironmongers  and  Oilmen,  in  large,  inedinm, 

and  small    tins.      Also    LIQUID    RON  UK   in    upright    tins. 

RONUK,  Ltd.y  Portslade,  BRIGHTON. 
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BIUTISH    OFFICEIIS    ATTACHED    TO    TRIO     BELGIAN     BRIGADE    OF    COLONEL     MOLITOIJ. 


A   RECORD   OF   VALOUR 

THE  BELGIANS'  PART  IN 
THE  WAR  IN  AFRICA 

By  LEON    VAN    DER    ESSEN 


ALTHOUGH  on  August  7,  1914,  tlie 
Belgian  Government  had  proposed 
to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  the 
Conventional  Congo  Basm,  in  order  to  spare 
the  natives  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  war  waged 
between  Europeans,  the  Germans  suddenly 
attacked  the  Belgian  Congo.  On  August  22 
the  German  armed  steamer  Heckvige  von 
Wismann  bombarded  the  Belgian  port  of 
Lukuga,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Belgium  immediately  took  up  the  challenge, 
and  prepared  the  defence  of  the  eastern  and 
western  frontiers  of  the  colony.  In  the 
east  the  Belgians  faced  German  East  Africa 
on  a  frontier  of  nearly  600  miles,  running 
from  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Kivu  to  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  the 
west  the  Germans  from  the  Cameroons  could 
attack  along  the  two  stretches  of  territory 
which,  since  the  Franco-German  agreement 
of  1911,  cut  the  French  Congo  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  reached  the  Belgian  frontiers 
at  Bonga,  on  the  Congo  Biver,  and  at 
Mongamba,  on  the  Ubangi  River, 
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The  Belgians  could,  however,  rely  on  a 
very  line  army  of  native  troops.  These 
troops  Avere  merely  a  police  power  in  peace- 
time, for  keeping  order  within  the  frontier  of 
the  colony,  but  on  a  war  footing  they  would 
reach  some  28,000  men,  and  they  were, 
moreover,  very  well  trained.  The  privates 
had  been  through  live  to  seven  years'  service, 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  some- 
times reached  fifteen  years'  service.  Those 
black  non-commissioned  officers  Avere  sturdy, 
intelligent  fellows,  and  all  through  the 
campaign  displayed  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
cleverness  which  were  beyond  all  praise.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  when  there 
was  a  lack  of  European  officers,  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  skilfully  led  their  men 
against  superior  German  forces  and  put  them 
to  rout.  This  was  actually  the  case  with  the 
native  sergeant  Otohu,  who,  on  September  2, 
1915,  holding  with  only  thirty  of  his  men 
the  much-exposed  post  of  Mount  Lubafu, 
found  hiraself  attacked  by  four  German 
columns,  composed  of  120  natives  and 
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6  Europeans.  The  Belgian  sergeant  repulsed 
the  first  column,  and  then  turned  against  the 
three  others,  which  had  succeeded  in  getting 
past  his  positions.  The  Germans  were 
routed,  and  fled. 

The  devotion,  courage,  and  self-control  of 
the  native  troops  have  been  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  campaign. 

The  Belgians  took  part  in  the  expeditions 
of  the  Allies  in  the  German  .  Cameroons, 
proved  themselves  a  providential  help  for 
the  Rhodesian  police  forces,  and  finally 
took  a  brilliant  share  in  the  conquest  of 
German  East  Africa.  When  the  War  broke 
out,  thej  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  to 
meet  the  large  German  forces  of  German 
East  Africa,   and  from  August,  1914,  till 


launched  against  the  Belgian  posts  in  the 
Kivu  region.  They  had  to  be  ready  to  meet 
the  frequent  attacks  on  ^their  small  posts 
between  the  lakes,  and  the  sudden  bombard- 
ments by  the  German  armed  steamers  on  the 
Tanganyika,  sometimes  covering  plans  for  a 
raid  on  the  Belgian  shore. 

X)n  both  sides  the  defences  were  strong, 
bristling  with  skilful  devices,  blockhouses, 
trenches,  and  in  many  a  fight  deeds  were 
performed  worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  In 
the  bamboo  forests  or  on  the  rugged  and 
lava-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Kivu  region,  Europeans  and  natives  fought 
like  tigers,  always  on  the  alert  against  the 
cunning  enemy.  On  the  top  of  the  German 
blockhouses,  in  the  liorht  breeze  of  Euanda, 
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April,  1915,  were  forced  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  along  their  eastern  frontier.  In 
the  Cameroons  a  Belgian  contingent,  assisted 
by  the  armed  steamer  Luxernlnirg^  fought 
during  fifteen  months  (1914-1())  through 
unhealthy  marshes  and  dense  forests,  and 
entered  Yaunde,  the  war  capital,  together  with 
the  Franco-British  forces,  on  February  28, 
1916.  The  Belgians  likewise  played  a  great 
part  in  the  defence  of  Saisi,  in  N.E.  lihoclesia 
(June- August,  1915). 

While  they  were  then  gallantly  Iielping  their 
Allies,  the  Belgians  had  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  defend  their  eastern  frontier,  on  a  front 
of  nearly  600  miles,  against  repeated  German 
attacks.  They  had  to  repel,  from  the  very 
outset,  an  invasion  of  the  fiery  and  warlike 
tribe  of  the  Watuzi,  whom  the  Germans 


waved  side  by  side  the  German  Imperial 
flag  and  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
x\lthough  despising  the  Mahoramedans,  the 
Germans  had  enlisted  them  under  cover  of  a 
"  holy  war." 

Meanwhile  the  Belgians  were  preparing 
the  invasion  of  German  East  Africa,  this 
operation  being  regarded  as  the  best  means 
of  protecting  tlie  territory  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  itself.  The  preparations  lasted  twenty 
months.  No  wonder.  The  Belgian  troops, 
being  only  a  poHce  force,  had  to  be  organised 
in  big  tactical  units,  provided  with  all  the 
means  for  waging  warfare  in  foreign  territory. 
An  appeal  was  made  in  the  trenches  on  the 
Yser,  especially  for  machine-gunners,  as  it 
was  clear  that  the  Germans  in  East 'Africa  • 
were    particularly  well  provided   with  thi^ 
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deadly  weapon,  and  would  have  to  be  attacked 
by  the  game  means.  European  officers  had 
to  be  recruited  among  the  Belgian  Army 
in  Flanders,  machine-guns,  bombs,  mortars, 
grenades,  companies  of  pioneers,  had  to  be 
brought  over  the  sea  to  Africa.  Munitions, 
food,  sanitary  material,  camping  outfits, 
wireless  installations,  had  to  be  concentrated 
and  provided  for,  and  all  this  was  to  be  done 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  caravan  routes,  more  than  250  miles 
away  from  any  good  means  of  communi- 
cation. Nearly  800  miles  of  telephonic 
wires  had  to  be  put  up.  The  base  for  the 
troops  concentrated  in  the  Kivu  region  was 


an  armed  tug,  not  only  kept  the  mastery 
of  the  waters,  but  frequently  bombarded 
the  ports  on  the  Belgian  side  of  the  lal^e. 
Since  July,  1915,  they  used  the  light  guns 
of  the  Koenigsberg,  destroyed  in  the  Rufiji 
River,  and  were  manned  by  part  of  the 
crew  of  this  cruiser.  j 

There  remained  for  communication  only 
the  few  caravan  roads  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Kivu,  with  its  rugged  plains 
of  lava,  its  deep  excavations,  its  bamboo 
forests.  During  a  journey  of  forty  days, 
all  stores  had  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
by  natives,  and  an  idea  of  the  task  may  be 
conveyed    by  the  fact  that  from   January, 
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established  at  Stanleyville.  Therefore  the 
guns,  machine-guns,  munitions,  all  the 
material  coming  from  Europe  and  arriving 
at  Boma,  had  to  be  carried  by  river,  rail,  and 
I'oads  over  a  distance  of  1250  miles,  while 
tlie  British  base  at  Mombasa,  where  some 
^f  the  material  and  the  officers  arrived,  was 
nearly  875  miles  away.  This  is  not  all. 
Hie  difficulties  of  transport  and  revictualling 
were  great,  for  the  Germans  had  gained  from 
tl^ie  outset  the  mastery  of  Lakes  Kivu  and 
'f'anganyika.  On  Lake  Kivu  they  had  sunk 
^he  Belgian  steamer  Alexander  Belcommune, 
;^nd  occupied  the  Kidjwi  Island.  On  the 
'•mganyika  their  armed  vessels  Kingani^ 
H^dwi^evon  Wismann^  Graf  von  Goetzen,  and 


1916,  till  the  end  of  May,  not  less  than 
66,000  loads  of  stores  and  material  were, 
in  this  way  forwarded  to  the  Kivu  front. 

Finally,  in  April,  1916,- all  was  ready. 

The  German  forces  in  East  Africa  were 
numerous— they  included  not  less  than 
5000  German  officers  and  white  soldiers,  and 
about  80,000  native  troops.  Some  com- 
panies were  entirely  composed  of  Europeans, 
and  the  forces  included  also  the. officers  and 
crew  of  the  Koeyiigsherg,  a  contingent  of  the 
German  Continental  Army,  disembarked  at 
Dar-es-Salaam  in  July,  1914,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Tanganyika-bahn,  the 
German  traders  considered  as  reservists, 
the  crew  of  German  merchant  ships  sheltering 
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ill  the  harbours.  These  troops  were  well 
provided  with  ammunition,  as  they  could 
draw  on  the  stores  of  the  Koenigsherg  and 
those  brought  from  Germany  by  two  raiders 
which  ran  the  British  blockade.  They  had 
some  seventy-five  guns,  including  the  heavies 
of  the  Koenigsherg,  and  about  100  machine- 
guns. 

The  main  features  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  British  and  Belgians, 
are  known.  The  plans  laid  by  the  Allies 
provided  for  the  hemming  in  of  the  German 
forces  along  the  Centrat.  Railway^  running 
from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Ujiji,  on  the  Tan- 
ganyika. The  British,  under  General  Smuts, 
struck  from  the  north-east  and  east,  the 
Belgians  from  the  north-west  and  west, 
while  a  British  force,  under  General  Northey, 


brought  in  March  from  Lake  Albert  Nyanza 
after  enormous  transport  difficulties  hud 
been  overcome.  The  northern  brigade  was 
faced  by  the  very  strong  German  position 
of  the  Sebea,  extending  between  Lake  Kivii 
and  Lake  Bugara,  and  barring  the  northern 
entry  to  the  German  province  of  Ruanda. 
Here  the  Germans  were  entrenched  along 
three  ridges  of  an  average  height  of 
G500  feet,  Mounts  Kama,  Nyondo,  Nungwe, 
rugged  volcanic  formations,  where  all  the 
depths  and  ravines  had  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  strengthening  the  defence. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  seize  Kigali 
and  Nyanza  by  a  rapid  concentric  movement, 
Kigali  by  the  Molitor  brigade  coming  from 
the  north,  Nyanza  by  the  Olsen  brigade 
coming  from  the  west.     Other  forces,  under 
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came  from  the  south-west,  starting  between 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa. 

We  have  now  to  deal  particularly  with 
the  part  played  by  the  Belgians  under  the 
direction  of  General  Tombeur. 

The  invading  forces,  some  12,000  men 
strong,  with  about  20,000  native  carriers, 
were  divided  in  two  columns  or  brigades, 
the  northern  one  under  Colonel  Molitor,  the 
southern  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Olsen. 
The  offensive  began  on  iipril  18,  and  the 
first  phase  of  the  operations  terminated  by 
July.  Big  obstacles  rose  before  the  Belgian 
forces.  The  southern  brigade  had  to  cross 
the  torrential  Ruzizi  River,  connecting  Lake 
Kivu  with  Lake  Tanganyika,  while  the 
mastery  of  the  latter  was  still  in  German 
hands.  Lake  Kivu,  however,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Belgians,  owing  to  the  presence 
on  the  waters  of  the  gunboat  Paul  RenUn^ 


Major  RouHng,  would  assail  by  a  frontal 
attack  the  positions  of  the  Sebea,  while  the 
two  brigades  Molitor  and  Olsen  would  close 
their  forces  in  the  rear  of  the  German 
defenders.  The  operations,  begun  in  April, 
were  entirely  successful. 

Marching  iii  the  season  of  the  heavy  rain;^ 
through  a  very  mountainous  country,  cut  by 
large  rivers  and  rapids  swollen  by  the  rain, 
skirting  the  ^ake  Mohasi,  a  part  of  the 
Molitor  brigade,  arrived  on  May  6  at 
Kigali,  the  German  Imperial  residence  of 
Ruanda,  with  its  white  homa,  typically 
German  by  its  distasteful  and  monotonous 
symmetry  of  construction  and  architecture. 

On  May  19  the  Olsen  brigade,  on  its  side, 
arrived  at  Nyanza,  the  native  residence, 
the  capital  of  Musinga,  the  powerful  feudal 
King  of  Ruanda,  acknowledging  German 
suzerainty.      Once    the   boundary  of    the 
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Ruzizi  River  crossed,  this  column  had  a  very 
difficult  march.  They  worked  their  way 
through  a  mountainous,  forest-clad,  and 
almost  unknown  region,  without  roads, 
winding  across  numerous  fords,  climbing 
steep  hills,  over  slippery  and  muddy  paths, 
amidst  incessant  variations  of  temperature. 
When  they  finally  entered  Nyanza,  King 
Musinga  spontaneously  offered  his  submission 
and  that  of  his  Watuzi  folk.  The  fact  that 
no  pillage  had  taken  place,  that  no  outrage 
was  committed  by  the  invading  army,  made 
the  iiery  and  restless  Watuzi  abstain  from 
interfering  with  the  Belgian  occupation. 

The  Germans,  who,  under  Commander 
Winbgens,  were  defending  the  Sebea  positions 
in  the  north,  precipitately  fell  back  when 
they  heard  of  the  taking  of  Nyanza  and 
Kigah,  threatening  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Their  scattered  remnants  succeeded  in 
escaping,  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  stores, 
material,  guns,  baggage,  dhows  (native  sailing- 


ships),  and  by  forced  marches  of  more  than 
thirteen  hours. 

The  occupation  of  Ruanda  once  completed, 
General  Tombeur  ordered  the  Olsen  brigade 
to  invade  the  province  of  Urundi,  to  the 
south  of  the  former  territory.  A  column 
would  march  on-Gitega  (Kitega),  the  native 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  German 
district  commander.  Another  column  would 
take  Usumbura,  the  principal  military  post 
of  Urundi,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  On  June  6  Usumbura  was 
occupied  ;  the  fort  was  found  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  forces  under  Major  Yon  Langen. 
These  forces  had  joined'  hands  with  the 
remnants  of  the  Ruanda  forces  under 
Wintgens.  Both  forces  tried  to  stem  the 
advance  -of  the  other  Belgian  column  on 
Gitega.  It  was  in  vain.  On  June  17  the 
Belgians  entered  Gitega,  where,  among  the 
archives  abandoned  by  the  German  Resident, 
they  found  a  report  saying  :  "  It  is  astounding 
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how  the  Belgians  have  all  of  a  sadden 
learned  the  art  of  war." 

Meanwhile,  the  Molitor  brigade,  after  the 
capt  ire  of  Kigali,  was  sent  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towards  the  important 
River  Kagera,  dividing  the  Ruanda  from  the 
Bakoba  district.  In  this  district,  hemmed 
in  between  the  Kagera  River  and  Lake 
Victoria,  were  concentrated  an  important 
forceof  Germans  under  HauptmannGodovius. 
The  march  from  Kigali  to  the  Kagera  River 
was  hindered  by  the  most  serious  obstacles. 
In  summer-time  the  lakes-  of  this  region 
shrinkto  a  little  nucleus  of  water  surrounded 
by  very  extensive  marshes.  The  troops  had 
to  wade  through  wide  stretches  of  black 
nuid  and  slime,  among  ponds  of  stagnant 
water  and  forests  of.  reed  and  bamboo, 
through  thorny  savannahs  and  stony  valleys  ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  Kagera  River, 
they  found  themselves  before  a  stream  many 
hundred  yards  wide,  running  between  two 
series  of  ridges  forming  a  real  wall  of  stone 
for  many  miles. 

All  these  hindrances  were  skilfully  over- 
come, and  after  some  stiff  tights,  on  June  2-4 
the  Belgians  seized 
BiarainulOjthe  chief 
town  of  the  Ussuwi 
province  and  a 
strong  military 
post.  Three  days 
later  they  occupied 
Nabirembe  and 
Busira-Yombo,  two 
German  ports  on 
Lake  Victoria. 

This  powerful 
stroke  threatened 
to  cut  off  the 
German  forces  of 
.  Godovius  in  the 
northern  part  of 
tlie  Bukoba. 
Therefore  the 
enemy  tried  to 
break  through 
southwards  to  reach 
either  the  strong 
position  of  Miianza, 
on  the  Lake 
Victoria,  or  the 
central   base    of 

Tabora,  on  the  Tanganyika- railway.  Tbis 
effort  of  Godovius  led  to  the  sharp  combat 
of  Kato,  which  took  place  on  July  8. 

Six  hundred  natives  and  forty  Europeans, 
under  Godovius,  attacked  the  feeble  Belgian 
forces — some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men — 


who  opposed  them.  After  a  fight  of  seven 
hours,  the  German  column  was  scattered, 
leaving  behind  fourteen  European  dead  and 
twenty-one  Euro],  can  prison^s,  among  whom 
was  Godovius.  -Among  the  Belgidn  dead 
was  Lieutenant  Charles  de  Beughem,  who^ 
had  been  working  his  machine-gun  quite 
alone,  and  resisted  to  thp  last,  being  killed 
on  the  -spot  rather  than  give  way.* 

The  first  phase  of  the  offensive  was  now 
at  an  end.  The  Belgians  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  between  the  Kagera,  Lake 
Kivu,  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  of  a  stretch  of 
country  from  the  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Victoria. 

The  second  phase  of  the  offensive  was 
a  converging  march  of  all  the  Belgian 
forces  on  Taboia,  on  the  Great  Central 
Railway,  the  bulwark  of  the  German  forces 
in  this  part  of  German  East  Africa. 

Going  apace  with  this  offensive  was  the 
conquest  of  the  mastery  of  Lakes  Victoria 
and  Tanganyika.  An  English  force,  under 
General  Sir  E.  Crewe,  occupied  Bukoba  and 
Muanza,  on  Lake  Victoria.  "  On  Lake 
Tanganyika,  Belgian  seaplanes,  kindly  lent 
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by  the  British  Admiralty,  attacked  the 
principal  German  ports  on  the  lake,  bombing 
Ujiji-Kigoma,   the  terminus   of  the   Great 

*  Lieutenant  de  Beughem  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  de  Beughem,  Director  of  Recruiting  for  the 
Belgian  Army  in  England. 
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Central  Railway,  and  from  which  five 
important  roads  radiate  hi  the  direction  of 
Usumbura,  Bukoba,  Muanza,  Bismarckburg, 
and  Tabora.  Belgian  and  British  motor- 
boats  succeeded  in  sinking  successively  the 
Kingani^  the   Hedivige    Von    Wismann,  the 
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Graf  von  Ooetzen^  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  German  mastery  of  the  lake. 

This  allowed  the  forces  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moulaert,  who  had  heretofore  been 
defending  the  Belgian  shore,  to  cross  the 
lake  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Olsen  and 
Molitor  brigades  marching  on  Tabora. 

The  forces  under  Colonel  Molitor,  coming 
from  the  Kagera,  smashed  the  German  forces 
who  tried  to  oppose  their  march  southwards, 
at  Diobahika^and  Mariahilf,  and  occupied 
the  strong  position  of  St.  Michael  on 
August  12,  where  they  established  contact 
with  the  British  forces  under  Sir  E.  Crewe, 
coming  from  Muanza.  The  troops  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Olsen  seized  Ujiji-Kigoma 
on  July  29.  The  forces  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moulaert  disembarked  at  the  Arab 
port  of  Karema,  and  the  next  day  at  Utinda. 
The  three  columns  now  converged  on 
Tabora,  Molitor  from  the  north,  starting 
from  St.  Michael ;  Olsen  from  the  west, 
starting  from  Ujiji-Kigoma  ;  Moulaert  from 
the  south  -  west,  starting  from  Utinda. 
Working  their  way  through  in  perfect 
concert,  they  reached  the  outer  defences  of 
Tabora  on  the  same  day,  September  7.  At 
this  time  the  troops  of  General  Tombeur 
had,  since  they  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Ruanda,  traversed  four  hundred  and  forty 


miles  as  the  crow  flies,  through  mountains, 
marshes,  deep  and  torrential  rivers,  followed 
by  their  artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds. 
They  had  overthrown  the  enemy  in  more 
than  ten  combats.  All  the  way  along  the 
engineers  had  repaired  the  means  of  com- 
munication, rebuilt 
1  the  works  which 
/  had  been  destroyed; 
the  telegraphists 
',  had  established 
•  communication  be- 
tween the  various 
columns  and  *with 
the  main  tele- 
graphic system  of 
the  colony  ;  the 
pioneers  had  re- 
stored the  railway 
with  material 
brought  across 
Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  on  August  26 
the  first  Belgian 
train  ran  on  the 
Tanganyika-balm . 
In  front  of 
Tabora  all  the 
German  forces  of 
the  centre  of  .the  colony,  under  the  Prussian 
General  Wahle,  tried  to  make  a  last  stand. 
During  ten  days  a  series  of  violent  combats 
were  fought,  which  ended  on  September  18 
by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Germans. 
Fifty  Europeans  and  about  three  hundred 
black  soldiers  were  left  by  the  enemy  on 
the  battlefield,  one  hundred  European  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  numerous 
native  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  Four 
guns,  including  two  4-inch  guns  of  the 
Koenigsherg,  were  among  the  booty. 

The  next  day  the  victorious  Belgian 
brigades,  reduced  to  some  seven  thousand 
men,  entered  Tabora,  hailed  as  saviours  by 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Europeans 
who  had  been  interned  "there  and  subjected 
for  long  months  to  all  kinds  of  brutalities 
and  humiliating  treatment. 

Having  reached  the  final  goal,  the  Belgian 
forces  found  themselves  in  occupation  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
square  kilometres,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  area  of  Belgium. 

No  better  comment  of  the  help  given  by 
the  Belgians  could  be  offered  than  by  quoting 
the  terms  of  the  telegram  sent  by  General 
Smuts  to  General  Tombeur  :  "  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  most  cordial  con'gratnlations  for 
the  splendid  deeds  of  the  troops  under  your 
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command,  whose  result  has  been  the  fall  of 
Tabora  and  the  liberation  of  so  many  of  onr 
countrymen  prisoners.  I  highly  appreciate 
the  enormous  difficulties  you  had  to  overcome, 
and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  hearty 
co-operation." 
"  Since  this  article  was  written  the  Belgian 


colonial  army  has  been  called  upon  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  forces  in  the 
final  rounding  up  of  the  Germans  in  East 
Africa.  Documents  are  not  yet  to  hand, 
as  this  article  goes  to  press,  to  describe 
in  detail  this  new  and  highly  successful 
campaign. 


BABBIE'S    CLOCK. 


npHE  auld  K-nockie's  tickit  throu'  a  fearfu'  heap  o'  time, 
*      Waggin'  at  the  wa'  throu'  Simmer  heat  an'  Winter  rime ; 
For  fifty  years  she's  risen  tilt  an'  beddit  be't  at  nine, 
An'  o'  its  bonny,  cheery  face  she  loe's  its  ilka  line. 


She  striks  the  busy  oors  awa',  tells  qus^rters  o'  the  mune, 
An'  by  her  time  the  neebors  keep  throu'  a'  the  fairm  toon; 
She's  niver  wrang  a  meenit.  Simmer  time  or  Winter  drear, 
But  if  Babbie  didna  wind  her,  there  wud  be  an  awfu'  steer. 


The  bairns  keek  at  Babbie's,  o'  their  wy  up  tae  the  skule. 
For  Dominie  keeps  Babbie's  time— it's  aye  the  scholar's  rule; 
Whiles  nikkims  try  the  trick  o'  settin'  Babbie's  K-nockie  wrang. 
But  syne  she  his  them  by  the  lug  an'  skelps  baith  sair  an 'Strang. 


They're  born  be't,  n'mairit  be't  an'  bury't  tae  forbye; 
'T'll  be  an  ill  day  for  a'  the  glen  gin  Babbie's  K-nockie  He ; 
Bit  A'm  no  feart  o'  sick  stramash  the  K-nockie's  gain  Strang— 
Please  God,  she'll  tick  an'  strauchlty  strik  for  many  a  year  an'  lang. 

J.  L.  DICKIE. 
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OISTES,"  said  Captain 
Hamilton,  shaking 
his  head,  *^  has  a 
stunt." 

Patricia  Hamilton, 
swinging  in  the 
hammock  which  had 
been  hung  for  her 
under  the  deep 
verandah  of  the 
Residency,  laughed 
and  flicked  away  a  large  and  inquiring 
elephant  fly  with  her  whisk. 

It  was  an  approving  laugh,  and  her 
dancing  eyes  traversed  the  limited  range  of 
her  vision  in  search  of  the  object  of  her 
brother's  doubt. 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts  was  not  in  sight,  for 
this  was  mail  day,  and  he  had  a  voluminous 
correspondence.  Therefore  did  he  sit  in  the 
hot  atmosphere  of  his  hut,  his  solemn  orderly 
squatting  at  his  feet,  fulfilling  at  once  the 
function  of  waste-paper  basket  and  chief 
approver. 

"  Bones  has  always  had  a  stunt,"  said  the 
girl  lightly.  "  Stunts  are  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils ;  they  are  his  stimulants  and  his 
opiates,  his  children  and  his  family.  What 
is  the  stunt  ?  " 

But  Hamilton  shook  his  head  again. 
*'  Anything  wrong  with  Bones  ?  " 
Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders,  a  spotless 
white  figure  from  the  mushroomed  crown  of 
his  solar  topee  to  the  tip  of  his  white  buck- 
skin shoes,  stepped  from  the  cool  of  the 
darkened  dining-room  to  the  stoep. 

*'  He  has  a  stunt,  sir,"  explained  Hamilton. 
**  Whenever  I've  been  to  his  hut  lately,  I  have 
found  him  writing  furiously.  As  soon  as  I 
arrive,  he  turns  his  papers  over — in  a  way 
that  I  can  only  describe  as  infernally  uncivil 
— and  blandly  ignores  any  hinted  request  for 
information." 

"  Perhaps  he's  writing  a  book,"  suggested 
the  girl. 


"  Of  course  he's  writing  a  book,"  said  her 
brother  ;  "  but  what  kind  of  a  book  ?  " 

Sanders  smiled  as  he  dropped  into  a  deep 
cane  chair. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  asked  lazily. 
"  It  will  certainly  share  the  fate  of  '  Who's 
Who  on  the  Coast,'  '  Savage  Tribes  I  Have 
Conquered,'  'Alone  in  Cannibal  Africa,'  to 
name  a  few  of  his  great  works.  So  far  as 
I  can  understand.  Bones  exhausts  his  subject 
in  ten  pages,  and  then  starts  on  another 
tack." 

"  Ask  him,"  suggested  the  girl,  and  nodded 
toward  the  barrack  square. 

Bones  was  skipping  across  the  clearing,  a 
large  portfolio  under  one  arm,  a  smaller 
splash  of  black  in  the  region  of  his  left 
breast.  For  Bones  was  arrayed  in  snowy 
duck,  and  had  very  carefully  placed  his 
fountain  pen  in  the  pocket}^  of  his  uniform 
in  defiance  of  those  printed  instructions 
which  accompany  even  the  most  well-behaved 
of  stylographs,  and  which  enjoin  upon  their 
users  that  {a)  the  vulcanite  cover  must  be 
firmly  fixed  over  the  pen  ;  (h)  the  pen  must 
on  no  account  be  carried  nib  downward. 

But  his  heart  was  light  and  his  spirit  was 
eager.  He  was  altogether  satisfied  with 
himself  and  the  world,  but  mostly  with  him- 
self. For  had  not  there  arrived  by  the  mail 
a  publisher's  letter  saying  that  "  We  "  were 
very  pleased  indeed  with  the  two  opening 
chapters  of  a  certain  work,  and  "  We  "  w^ould 
be  equally  pleased  to  publish  the  said  book 
on  terms  discoverable  in  the  enclosed  rough 
draft  of  agreement,  the  said  rough  draft 
being  a  somewhat  incomprehensible  document 
which  referred  to  Bones  impressively  as 
"  hereinafter  -called  -  The- Author-on- the-one- 
part"? 

It  is  true  there  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment, 
for  the  manuscript  which  Bones  had  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  a  large  and  serious 
tome  contained  little  more  than  material 
for  forty  printed  pages. 
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Fortunately,  Bones  ^  had  already  started 
work  on  a  companion  volume,  and  this  new 
matter  could  be  added  to  the  chapters  already 
sent  forward.  If  the  uno^uent  held  yet 
another  insect,  it  was  that  Bones  found  his 
subject  was  running  uncommonly  thin.  He^ 
had  been  compelled,  for  example,  to  tell  one 
story  twice,  and,  further,  had  been  reduced 
to  the  expedient  of  quoting  extensively  from 
the  work,  on  a  similar  subject,  of  a  rival 
author. 

But  that  morning  Bones  had  had  an 
inspiration — a  veritable  illuminating  flash  of 
genius.     Therefore  was  he  happy. 

After  all,  the  great  river  was  very  far  from 
the  ken  of  book  reviewers,  and  the  land  and 
its  people  were  little  known. 

"You're  very  pleased  with  yourself, 
Bones  ?  "  said  Hamilton  suspiciously. 

"  Dear  old  officer,"  said  the  bland  Bones, 
"  I've  a  jolly  good  reason.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  unworthy  remarks 
to  the  honourable  captain " 

"  You've  been  reading  a  Japanese  book," 
accused  Hamilton,  and  Bones  inclined  his 
head. 

"Always  pickin'  up  facts.  I've  got  a 
positive  passion  for  them,  dear  old  fellow, 
whether  they're  solid,  sober,simple,  sane " 

"Or  stolen,"  suggested  Hamilton,  as 
Bones  paused  in  his  alliterative  flight. 

"  Facts  have  always  been  a  perfect  passion 
with  me,  dear  Old  skipper,"  continued  Bones, 
resting  in  a  graceful  attitude  against  the 
verandah  rail.  "  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  boy " 

"If  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  story 
of  your  miserable  life,"  said  Hamilton,  "  I'm 
going.  By  the  way,  Bone^,  what  is  the 
great  work  ? " 

Bones  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  eyes 
into  a  simulation  of  innocence. 

"  Work,  dear  old  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  are  you  writing  ?  " 

"  Aha  !  "  said  Bones  waggishly.  * 

"  Oh,  come,  don't  be  mysterious.  Bones," 
pleaded  the  girl ;  "  we  are  all  dying  to  know." 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread 
out  his  large  hands. 

"  Dear  old  miss,"  he  said  graciously,  "  I 
can  deny  you  nothing.  Tell  me  to  jump  in 
the  beastly  river,  ask  me  to  climb  to  the 
topmost  branches  of  yon  tree,  I'd  do  it  like 
a  shot."  , 

"  Get  on  with  it,"  said  Hamilton  wearily. 

"I  am  writing  a  book,"  began  Bones, 
*' about  some  of  the  funny  things  you  see 
and  hear  on  the  river." 

"  Oh,  that !  "  interrupted  the  disappointed 


Hamilton.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  be 
an  autobiography." 

Bones  bowed  to  the  girl  and  saluted  his 
officer. 

"  Insultin'  and  ungracious  to  the  last,  sir 
and  superior,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  in 
reproach,  "  freezin'  up  the  taps  ancT  faucets 
of  brotherly  love  and  kindness,  chillin.'  the 
eager  young  heart  which,  in  its  jolly  old 
confidence,  was  pourin'  forth  its  secrets, 
wet-blanketin'  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
and  strugglin'  artist — I  have  no  more  to 
say,  sir..  In  due  course  you  shall  hear  from 
my  publishers." 

He  saluted  again  and  strode  past  into  the 
interior  of  the  bungalow. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  he 
refused  to  be  more  than  icily  polite  to  his 
senior  officer,  but  toward  the  evening  he 
unbent,  and  Hamilton  noted  with  curiosity 
that  Bones  set  himself  to  work  to  draw  out 
the  Commissioner. 

Now,  Sanders  was  a  very  difficult  man 
to  "draw,"  for  although  he  had  volumes 
of  strange  experiences  behind  him,  he  never 
spoke  of  his  accomplishments,  and  very  seldom 
passed  on  the  wisdom  he  had  garnered 
in  his  adventurous  career.  Ordinarily, 
this  reticence  of  his  was  respected,  but 
to-night,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Bones 
plied  him  with  question  upon  question. 
Was  it  true  that  the  natives  of  the  Upper 
River  never  ate  salt  save  with  the  left  hand  ? 
What  was  the  real  story  of  the  N'gombi  and 
the  tiger-cat,  and  why  was  that  animal  never 
hunted  or  slain  ?  Particiilarly  was  he  anxious 
to  know  something  of  the  legends  which  had 
grown  up  around  the  superstitious  Akasava. 

"  Now,  what  the  dickens  are  you  trying 
to  get  at  ?  "  asked  Sanders,  after  an  hour's 
interrogation.  "You  are  not  so  frightfully 
keen  on  this  sort  of  information  as  a  rule. 
Bones." 

"  It's  his  book,"  said  Hamilton  suddenly. 
"  By  Jove,  Bones,  I  have  found  you  out !  " 

Bones  blushed,  choked  a  little,  and  finally, 
with  a  giggle  of  embarrassment,  confessed.  ' 

"The  fact  is,  dear  old  Excellency,"  he 
said,  "  although  I  have  a  very  wide  and,  I 
might  say,  unique  knowledge  of  the  jolly 
customs  and  habits  of  the  flora  and  fauna, 
I  recognise,  and  I  don't  mind  owning,"  he 
admitted  handsomely,  "  that  there  are  lots  of 
dinky  little  stories  which  I  have  missed,  and 
which  you,  sir.  Excellency  and  almost  father, 
have  picked  up." 

"x^nd  so  you  .set  forth  to  pump  the 
Commissioner,  you  lo.w  and  miserable 
subaltern  !  "  said  Hamilton  sternlv. 
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*'  I  am  a  historian,  dear  old  peevish  one," 
said  Bones,  with  a  loftj  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  robher,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,"  said  Bones,  with 
extravagant  politeness. 

In  truth,  Bones  had  tried  to  do  the  right 
thing.  He  had  even  suppressed  his  great 
idea  in  his  effort  to  sustain  the  character 
of  historian  in  its  purest  aspect. 

Two  days  later,  when  he  departed  for  the 
Akasava  on  a  hut-tax  collection,  he  washed 
his  hands  of  all  responsibihty  for  conse- 
quences, placing  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  Hamilton,  very  unjustly,  the  full  weight 
and  burden  of  the  criminal  design  which  he 
had  made  and  elaborated.  Pie  was  absent 
for  three  weeks,  and  returned  more  cheerful, 
more  elated  than  ever,  and  Hamilton  reported 
that  he  had  brought  back  a  portfolio 
positively  swollen  with  data. 

This  Sanders  remembered  to  Bones's 
discredit  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  complaints 
began  trickling  dowft  the  river  to  head- 
quarters of  certain  inequalities  of  treatment 
which  the  tax  collector  had  shown.  For 
some  villages  had,  in  Bones's  absent-minded 
way,  been  altogether  overlooked. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  Sanders  was 
called  north  to  a  palaver  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
so  the  negligence  of  Lieutenant  Tibbetts 
could  easily  be  corrected  en  route. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  his 
omissions  nor  the  memory  of  Hamilton's 
sarcasm  which  so  troubled  Bones  as  he  stood 
on  the  quay  and  watched  the  Zaire  thrashing 
against  the  current  to  the  interior. 

The  storm  which  came  down  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Old  King's  country  was  of 
not  unusual  vehemence.  The  brick-red 
clouds,  so  low  that  they  seemed  to  brush  the 
tree-tops,  twirled  and  revolved  in  a  thousand 
eddies,  the  lightning  flickered  and  snapped 
bluely,  and  the  crack  and  crash  of  the 
thunder  were  deafening. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders,  standing  on 
the  foreb ridge  of  the  Zaire,  had  watched  the 
storm  approaching,  and  had  made  his  pre- 
parations. The  little  ship  was  made  fast 
bow  and  stern  to  the  "  wooding  "  beach,  and 
the  steel  cables  which  tethered  her  were,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  duplicated.  All 
awning  cloths  had  been  hastily  dismantled 
and  stowed,  deck  chairs  had  been  stacked- 
away  in  empty  cabins,  the  two  Hotchkiss 
guns  had  been  jacketed  in  waterproof, 
and  the  munition  lockers  fastened  and 
sheeted. 

Presently  would  comaM'shimba-m'shamba. 


that  mighty  devil  wind,  bringing  a  deluge  of 
rain  that  would  bear  resemblance  to  nothing 
so  much  as  a  slightly  diffused  Niagara. 

Sanders  passed  down  the  companion  ladder 
to  the  steel  deck,  and  picked  his  way  through 
a  hundred  squatting  natives  to  the  engine- 
"  room  " — an  open  space  protected  from  the 
elements  by  a  canvas  screen.  He  looked  at 
the  steam-gauge  and  nodded  approvingly. 

"  0  Yoka,"  he  said,  speaking  in  Bomongo, 
"presently  comes  my  lord  M'shimba- 
m'shamba,  and  I  think  he  will  blow  very 
fiercely.  Therefore  you  shall  keep  steam  so 
that  you  may  ease  the  strain  upon  our 
ropes-of-iron." 

"'  Lord,"  replied  \  Yoka,  with  a  troubled 
face,  "  I  have  it  in  my  stomach  that  the 
storm  which  comes  is  the  very  end  of  the 
world." 

Sanders  favoured  the  engineer  with  a 
speculative  stare,  for  this  trembling  man  was 
not  the  Yoka  of  old.  His  head  was  drooped, 
his  shoulders  were  hunched,  and  across 
those  broad,  muscular  shoulders  ran  little 
involuntary  shivers. 

Now,  it  is  not  natural  for  a  native  man  to 
show  any  apprehension  at  natural  phenomena. 
The  story  of  the  explorer  who  deluded  the 
simple  native  by  utilising  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  to  illustrate  his  own  powers  is, 
of  course,  apocryphal,  because  hundreds  of 
generations  of  natives  have  seen  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  and  have  their  own  explanation  for 
these  happenings. 

As  for  storms,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  months  of  rain,  no  native 
is  greatly  perturbed  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  unmistakably  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  M'shimba-m'shamba.  And  Yoka  had 
weathered  many  such  a  storm  as  was  now 
gathering,  and  had  expressed  neither  concern 
nor  interest  at  its  approach. 

Sanders  did  not  ask  any  questions,  but 
returned  to  the  upper  deck  and,  after  a  final 
look  round,  retreated  to  his  cabin  and  pulled 
the  sliding  door  fast.  Through  the  thick 
windows  he  watched  the  centre  of  the  storm 
approach.  He  saw  the  great  trees  bend  over 
till  they  reached  cracking-point.  He  saw 
the  river  lashed  into  white,  tumbling,  frothy 
waves,  he  saw  a  great  bird  swept  helplessly 
before  the  wind,  and  went  back  in  his  mind 
"to  find  a  storm  of  parallel  fury.  He  could 
recall  half  a  dozen.  There  was  the  storm  of 
'12,  which  had  capsized  the  mission  steamer, 
the  storm  of  the  year  of  famine,  which 
had  caught  the  Zaire  unprepared,  and  had 
snapped  her  one  steel  cable  as  though  it 
had    been    pack-thread,    and    he    ^earche(i 
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around  for  some  cause  which  would  explain 
the  strange  terror,  not  only  of  Yoka,  but  —as 
he  had  seen  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye — of 
all  his  staff.  The  rain  had  come  with  its 
full  fury,  lashing  madly  against  the  windows 
of  the  cabin,  striking  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  so  thickly  that  the  world 
outside  was  a  blur,  and  the  glass  ceased  to  be 
transparent. 

The  shriek  of  the  wind  w^as  fearful  and 
terrifying,  the  Za^Ve  sw^ayed  and  rocked, 
jumped  and  shivered,  the  heavens  grew 
dark,  and  intensified  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lightning.  The  little  ship  was  fenced  by 
irregular  palings  of  flickering  light.  He 
saw  dimly  a  great  tree  that  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  flare  bluely  and  collapse  ; 
but  he  had  seen  these  things  before,  and 
w^as  less  interested  in  the  storm  than  the 
curious  effect  it  had  produced  on  one  upon 
whose  steady  nerves  his  life  had  so  often 
depended.  For  Yoka  was  not  only  engineer, 
but  w^as  a  steersman  w^ho  despised  all  charts, 
and  had  a  thousand  times  piloted  the  Zaire 
by  sheer  instinct  through  the  danger 
channels  of  the  river. 

The  lightnings  passed,  the  winds  ceased  to 
buffet  and  thump  at  the  door,  and  the  rains 
became  a  steady  downpour,  falling  vertically. 
Sanders  pulled  open  the  door  and  stepped 
out.  He  was  attired  from  neck  to  heel  -in 
a  rubber  coat,  and  wore  a  sou'-wester  over 
his  head. 

The  mooring-rope  had  stood  the  strain, 
and  the  storm  had  passed  the  Zaire  without 
inflicting  the  sjightest  damage.  The  Com- 
missioner looked"  down  river,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  storm  centre,  for 
it  had  cut  a  path  through  the  forest  some 
hundred  feet  in  width.  Tumbled  and  up- 
rooted trees  marked  the  w^ake  of  M'shimba- 
m'shamba.  He  stepped  down  to  the  lower 
deck,  to  find  Yoka,  a  pitiful  figure,  shaking 
as  though  he  were  in  the  grip  of  a  fever. 

"0  Yoka,"  he  said  gently,  "this  storm 
has  passed  and  the  w^orld  is.  Now,  you 
shall  tell  me  why  you  spoke  like  a  little 
old  w^oman,  or  I  shall  find  for  myself  a  new 
driver  of  engines." 

Yoka  lifted  his  face  from  his  hands,  rose 
unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  faced  his  master. 

**  Lord,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  shaky, 
"  it  is  said  that  when  M'shimba-m'shamba 
comes  nine  days  after  the  full  of  the  moon, 
that  day  is  the  end  of  the  world." 

"Who  said  this  thing?"  asked  Sanders 
curiously,  for  no  man  had  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  native  legendry  than  he,  and 
this  theory  was  new^  to  him. 


The  man  hesitated. 

"  Lord,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  great  saying 
that  all  men  know,  even  Tibbetti,  who  is 
very  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  river  people." 

Sanders  was  puzzled  and  a  Httle  piqued. 
The  native  folks,  their  lore,  their  fables, 
Mid  their  mythologies,  had  been  almost  a  life- 
study  of  his.  He  thought  he  knew  M'shimba- 
m'shamba  and  most  of  the  legends  that 
w^ere  attached  to  that  awful  god.  He  knew, 
for  example,  that  M'shimba-m'shamba  never 
killed  a  black  goat,  and  that  he  had  a  strange 
respect  for  bats  ;  he  also  knew  that  the  god 
was  left-handed,  and  in  consequence  always 
moved  from  right  to  left,  and  that  he  spared 
villages  that  had  no  dwelling-hut  nearer 
than  fifty  paces  from  the  river's  edge.  He 
knew,  too,  that  M'shimba-m'shamba  in- 
variably spared  those  w^ho  kept  their  hands 
under  their  arm-pits,  but  any  legend  which 
associated  the  dissolution  of  the  world  with 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  new  moon  and  the 
passing  of  the  wdnd  god  was  in  the  nature  of 
information. 

He  dismissed  the  curious  incident  from 
his  thoughts,  and  gave  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  the  journey.  He 
was  due  that  night  at  Bnsulu,  and  since 
Busulu  was  twenty  miles  up  river,  and  he 
had  only  four  hours  of  daylight  to  negotiate 
that  distance — the  river  by  this  time  was 
running  seven  knots — Sanders  could  hot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  rain  to  stop. 

He  took  his  stand  by  Yoka's  assistant 
at  the  w^heel,  a  dozen  men  tumbled  ashore, 
loosened  the  mooring-ropes,'  and  splashed 
back  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  Sanders 
rang  the  engines  "Ahead."  Later  came  Yoka 
to  relieve  his  assistant,  a  calmer  and  much 
ashamed  man,  w^hose  very  silence  was  proof 
of  his  contrition. 

At  a  place  where  three  islands  divide  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  at  the  furthermost 
end  of  a  little  gulf  which,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason — due  probably  to  the 
action  of  the  currents — ran  inland  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  was  the  village  of  Busulu, 
which  was  unlike  most  villages  in  that  it 
stood  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  one  of  those 
infrequent  hills  which  are  met  in  tbe  river 
-  country. 

Busulu  was  a  model  community  of  the 
Akasava.  It  was  also  a  rich  community,  for 
somewhere  in  the  hill  was  a  rich  but  small 
deposit  of  iron,  and  the  Akasava  shared  with 
the  N'gombi  the  distinction  of  being  great 
workers  in  that  metal. 

The  Zaire  swung  in  to  the  little  beach, 
and  Sandei^  landed  immediately,  for,  had  he 


*'  He  strode  off  to  his  hut,  followed  by  five  interested  ladies  of  the  Akasava." 
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not  known  that  the  palaver  was  an  urgent 
one.  the  presence  of  the  village  chief  and  the 
headmen  of  the  neighbouring  "villages,  no 
less  than  the  silent  crowd  that  were  gathered 
behind  the  elders,  would  have  marked  the 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

He  took  grain  and  salt  from  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  Katu,  the  chief,  and 
walked  straight  to  the  palaver  seat  beneath 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an"  ancient 
tree.  The  crowd  followed  slowly,  and  slipped 
without  fuss  or  confusion  into  their  places 
according  to  their  ranks,  and  before  the  chief 
had  begun  his  inevitable  speech  the  whole 
village  was  squatting  in  a  semicircle  about 
the  seat  of  justice. 

"  Lord,"  said  Katu,  "  we  are  simple  men, 
and,  because  this  thing  is  too  great  for  us,  we 
have  sent  for  you,  knowing  of  your  wisdom. 
For  you  make  paths  in  the  jungle  of  foolish 
minds,  and  burn  up  the  huts  which  hide 
mysteries.  Now,  it  is  known  all  up  and 
down  this  river  that  a  man  wdth  five 
daughters  and  no  sons  between  them  is  a 
great  witch.  And  when  he  puts  his  eye 
upon  his  neighbour's  crops,  those  crops 
wither,  and  when  he  looks  at  chickens,  they 
-  lay  no  eggs,  and  pigs  get  the  si.^kness  ;  and" 
thus  he  remains  a  witch  and  a  spreader  of 
evil  until  he  dies,  or  until  his  five  daughters 
by  the  same  mother  become  the  slaves  of  one 
man,  from  the  moon's  coming  to  the  moon's 
going,  and  him  they  must  serve,  cooking  his 
dinner  and  weeding  his  garden  for  all  this 
time,  and  if  the  man  does  not  look  on  them 
with  eyes  of  love  for  that  space,  nor  does  not 
take  them  or  any  of  them  as  his  wife,  then 
the  spell  is  removed." 

^  Sanders  listened,  all  his  faculties  tense  and 
receptive.  For  the  second  time  that  day  he 
had  heard  of  a  native  custom  of  which 
he  was  ignorant.  It  could  hardly  be  a 
coincidence,  and  yet— —  - 

"  This  is  strange  news  to  me,  Katu,"  he 
said  quietly,  "  for,  though  I  have  been  many 
years  living  amongst  you,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  bewitchment.  Now  you  shall  tell 
me  the  rest  of  this  story." 

"Lord,"  said  Katu,  after  a  pause,  "  w^e 
have  found  amongst  our  people  one  who  is 
a  fisherman  and  lives  by  the  pool  of  White 
Ghost.  .  This  man  has  five  daughters  by  one 
wife,  and  no  sons  between  them.  Now,  this 
is  very  strange,  and  its  like  I  have  never 
heard  before,  not  from  one  end  of  the  river 
to  the  other,  and  I  am  an  old  man.  And 
my  people  have  taken  this  Fubeli,  and  my 
young  men  would  put  him  to  death,  and 
I  have  no  authority  over  them,  for  I  am  a 


little  chief,  but,  because  I  scut  for  you,  they 
have  held  their  hands." 

"  I  will  see  this  Fubeli,"  said  Sanders. 
And  they  brought  before  him  a  man  whose 
wrists  were  tied  together  with  papyrus— a 
dejected,  bewildered  man,  who  rolled  his  head 
helplessly  and  was  obviously  something  of  a 
fool,  a  condition  into  which  sohtary  fishermen 
sometimes  sink. 

"  Take  off  his  bonds,"  said  Sanders  sharply, 
and  with  some  reluctance  the  man's  custodians 
obeyed. 

"  Fubeli,"  said  Sanders,  "  you  have  heard 
of  these  strange  tales  of  witchcraft." 

"Lord,"  said  the  man  dully,  "  I  am  no 
witch,  but  a  fisherman." 

A  shrill  old  woman  rose  from  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  and  pointed  an  accusing  finger. 

"Sandi,"  she  cried,  "I  have  a  field  of 
maize,  and  this  .man  looked  upon  it  and  it 
died." 

Another  accuser,  stout  and  voluble,  sprang 
up  from  the  circle. 

"  This  man  bewitched  my  pig,  Sandi,  and 
also  my  goat  has  a  cough  because  he  looked 
at  it." 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Sanders.     "  Let  this  man 
speak.     Have  you  five  daughters,  Fubeli  ?  " 
"Lord,  I  have  five,"  replied  the  man. 
He    looked    round    and    called    sharply. - 
Standing  a  little  apart  was  a  group  of  girls, 
the  eldest  eighteen,  the  youngest  twelve,  as 
far  as  Sanders  could  judge.      A  woebegone 
group,  very  frightened,  they  came  forward 
shyly  and  nervously. 

"Now,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Sanders, 
"  that  ior  this  palaver  there  is  no  need  to 
call  me  from  my  fine  house,  for  if  they  serve 
some  man  for  the  space  of  a  moon,  tilling 
his  field  and  cooking  his  fish,  the  spell  is 
past." 

"  Lord,"  said  Katu  proudly,  "  that  also  I 
thought,  and  I  called  a  palaver  of  all  the 
young  men  ;  but  not  one  of  these  would  take 
these  girls,  because  they  fear  their  wicked 
eyes,  and,  since  none  would  take  them,  my 
young  men  would  make  an  end  of  Fubeli." 

>  Sanders  sat,  his  chin  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  thinking  rapidly.  The  man,  of  course, 
w^as  safe,  and,  if  necessary,  these  superstitious 
villagers  could  be  cowed,  but  that  was  not 
Sanders's  way. 

"  Let  all  men  hear  this,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"  All  this  talk  of  witchcraft  is  madness,  and 
this  man  shall  not  die,  because  I  am  The 
Law,  and,  if  men  do  evil,  I  judge  them. 
And  if  they  do  great  wickedness,  then  they 
die  at  my  hand  ;  but  because  you  are  my 
people,  and  have  foolish  ways  of  your  own, 
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I  must  be  foolish  with  yon,  and  make  a 
palaver  with  mj  spirit.  To-morrow  morning 
you  shall  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
judgment." 

He  sent  the  accused  man  and  his  daughters 
aboard  the  Zaire^  and  that  night  he  called 
a  little  palaver  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen. 

"  I  have  been  many  years  on  this  river," 
said  Sanders,  "  and  I  am  very  wise  in  the 
ways  of  my  people^  and  I  have  heard  many 
tales  such  as  young  men  and  old  women 
tell  between  the  cooking-pot  aYid  the  bed, 
yet  I  have  never  heard  the  tale  of  the 
Father  of  Five  Daughters." 

Katu  shifted  uneasily  on  his  stool. 

"  I  tell  you  this,  Sandi,"  he  said  frankly, 
"and  I  speak  truth — that  neither  had  I 
heard  till  Tihbetti  told  me  at  a  dance  palaver, 
when  he  came  to  catch  rubber  and  fish  for 
the  Government ;  but  because  I  am  a  vain 
old  man,  and  would  not  say  before  my 
people  that  I  was  ignorant,  I  told  Tibbetti 
that  I  knew  this  tale." 

A  great  light  dawned  on  Sanders. 

"  Tibbetti !  "  he  said  softly.  "  So  Tibbetti 
told  you  ?  " 

"  Lord,  he  told  us  many  strange  things," 
said  a  headman,  "for  Tibbetti  is  a  great 
story-teller."  Sanders  smiled  behind  his 
liand.  "He  told  us  that  when  three 
crocodiles  come  head  to  head  in  the  stream, 
putting  their  noses  together,  good  luck  will 
come  to  any  man  who  sees  this.  Also  if  one 
watches  the  sun  rise  through  his  open 
fingers,  he  w^ill  be  happy  all  the  day,  and 
there  will  be  no  sorrow  on  his  stomach. 
This  I  had  never  known." 

"  Also,  lord,"  said  a  third  member  of  the 
conference,  "if  a  man  is  followed  by  an 
enemy  who  is  a  w^oman,  he  will  dip  his 
head  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  she 
will  run  away." 

"  I  see,"  said  Sanders. 

He  went  slowly  back  to  the  ship  and 
roused  Yoka  from  his  sleep. 

"Speak  truly  to  me,  Yoka,"  he  said. 
"  What  man  told  you  that  if  M'shimba- 
m'shamba  comes  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
new  moon,  the  end  of  the  world  is  here  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  Yoka,  "  Tibbetti,  the  wise 
one,  told  me  this."      ' 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Sanders  in  English. 

The  palaver  he  held  the  next  morning* 
was  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  for 
ne  gave  a  definite  promise,  and,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "  Sandi^s  word  has  one  face." 

He  reached  headquarters  ia  time  to  join 
a  little  party  that  sat  at  tea  on  th«  shadiest 
side  of  the  Residency, 


"  Yes,  I  had  a  good  trip,"  he  said  to  the 
girl,  as  she  handed  him  his  cup. 

"  Was]  it  really  a  serious  palaver  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Sanders  airily. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Hamilton.    "  I  was  afraid 
they  would   kill   the   man   before   you  got 
there.     W^hat  was  it  all  about  ?  " 
'  ^    "  I'll  tell  you  later,"  said  Sanders. 

Bones  was  silent  and  watchful. 

"  How  goes  the  book.  Bones  ?  "  asked  the 
Commissioner.  ' 

"  Fine,  sir,"  said  Bones,  with  spurious 
heartiness. 

."  By  the  way,  what  are  you  calling  this 
book  of  yours  ?  " 

Bones  hesitated,  then — 

"  '  Folklore  of  the  Great  River,'  sir." 

"How  extremely  interesting ! "  said  Sanders, 
and  sipped  thoughtfully  at  his  tea.     Then  :  . 
"  I  suppose  the  stories  you  tell  are  quite 
authentic  ?  " 

Bones  coughed. 

"  Oh,  quite,  sir,"  he  said. 

"You  haven't  invented  a  few,  by  any 
chance  ?  "  asked  Sanders  [carelessly. 

Bones  went  very  red,  and  the  girl,  whose 
laughing  eyes  had  never  left  his  face,  almost 
choked  in  her  joy,  for  Bones  had  made  the 
great  confession. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  invent  them,  you 
should  invent  things  which  are  not  likely 
to  be. seen,  as,  for  example,  three  crocodiles 
rubbing  their  noses  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,"  said  Sanders,  not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moving. 

Bones  twisted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  he  said  faintly. 

"Sometimes  an  inventor  has  bad  luck," 
continued  Sanders,  reaching  for  the  cucum- 
ber sandwiches.  "  For  example,  it  was  any 
odds  against  a  bad  storm  coming  up  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  moon.  Bones." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it  happened, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Bones  hollowly. 

Sanders  nodded. 

"Oh,  yes, it  happened,  and  you  would  not 
imagine  that  the  long  arm  of  coincidence 
would  produce  the  unusual  phenomena  of 
five  daughters  to  one  unfortunate  man, 
thereby  jeopardising  his  comfort,  his  peace 
of  mind,  not  to  say  his  life." 

Bones  turned  pale. 

"Do  you  mean  to.  tell  mQ,  dear  old 
Excellency,"  he  quavered  ..."  a  jolly  old 
invention  ...  dear  sir  ...  no  harm  in- 
tended ,  .  .  just  a  little  bit  of  poetical 
licence." 

Sanders  w^histled  softly,  and   x\biboo,  his 
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orderly,  who  had  been  squatting  in  the 
shade  of  the  verandah,  rose. 

"  You  shall  go  to  my  ship,  Abiboo,"  said 

Sanders,  "and  bring  me  the  five  women.     I 

am  sorry  you  are  going  to  be  inconvenienced." 

,  Sanders  turned  to  the  uncomfortable  young 

man. 

Bones  had  nothing  to  say  ;  he  could  only 
shake  his  head  and  indulge  in  sporadic 
salutes. 

"The  fact  is,"  explained  Sanders  to 
Hamilton  and  the  girl,  "  Bones,  finding  his 
supply  of  legends  and  folklore  was  running 
short,  went  up  the  river  and  invented  a  few, 
imposing  them  upon  the  simple  native  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  them,  as  he 
almost  convinced  me,  that  they  were  ancient 
legends  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  life.  One  of  these  was 
that  the  father  of  five  daughters  possessed 
*the  evil  eye,  which  could  only  be  removed 
either  by  his  death  or  by  the  five  daughters 
serving  some  man  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  space  of  one  lunar 
month.     Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  Bones." 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  Quite  right,  dear  old  Excellency,"  he 
said  dismally.  "You  might  have  invented 
the  jolly  old  yarn  yourself." 

"  Obviously  it  was  impossible,"  said  the 
suave  Sanders,  "  for  the  man  to  die  in  order 
that  Bones  should  swell  his  publisher's 
cheque,  so  the  other  alternative  has  proved 
remarkably  useful." 

He  looked  round. 

Abiboo  was  leading  across  the  square  a 
string    of    five   nervous    girls,  clad   in   the 


simple  fashion  of  the  Upper  River,  and 
Sanders  did  not  speak  till  they  were 
marshalled,  in  an  apprehensive  row  parallel 
with  the  verandah. 

"  0  women,"  said  Sanders,  in  the  sonorous 
Bomongo  tongue,  "  this  is  my  lord  Tibbetti, 
and  for  the  space  of  a  month  you  shall  follow 
him  wherever  he  goes,  and  shall  sit  with  him 
when  he  eats,  and  shall  bring  him  water  that 
he  may  wash  himself,  and  if  he  does  not 
love  you  by  the  end  of  the  moon,  your 
father  shall  be  free  from  the  spell  which 
is  on  him." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  gasped  Bones.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  every  morning 
I  have  got  to  see  these  terrible  persons  ? 
Why,  it  will  drive  me  mad,  sir  ! " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Sanders.  "  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  rising  sun 
through  your  fingers,  and  you  will  feel 
perfectly  happy." 

"But,  bless  my  life  and  heart,  sir,  they 
can't  follow  me  about !  "  protested  Bones,  his 
voice  rising  to  an  agitated  squeak. 

"  If  you  don't  like  them  following  you 
abou-t,"  said  Sanders,  "you  must  dip  your 
head  in  the  river  water  every  morning,  and 
they  will  disappear." 

Bones  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
found  no  help  and  no  encouragement.  He 
rose,  pushing  over  his  chair  in  his  agitation, 
and  walked  along  the  verandah,  down  the 
steps,  and,  without  looking  to  left  or  right, 
strode  off  to  his  hut,  followed  by  five 
interested  ladies  of  the  Akasava,  who,  finding 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  his  long  legs, 
broke  into  a  jog-trot. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


FEBRUARY   DAWN. 


npHE  beds  and  the  cold  paths  harden, 
*      The  winter  is  king  of  the  dawn ; 
But  a  blackbird's  song  in  the  garden 
Rings  out  from  the  tree  by  the  lawn. 

The  first  shiver  of  light  is  questing 

In  the  eastern  clouds  for  the  earth. 
For  the  bulbs  in  the  dark  soil  nesting, 

To  wake  them  to  f^ame  and  mirth. 

And  now  a  red^-hot  arrow 

Prom  under  the  last  star  shoots; 
And  chatters  the  cheeky  sparrow, 

While  the  solemn  blackbird  flutes. 
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T  was   getting   dark 

when  Grey  and  his 

young  wife  sat  by 

a  casement  window 

at  Hallows,  in  the 

North^They  called 

Hallows     home, 

although  it  was 

long  since  they  had 

been  there,  and 

they    li  ved    at 

must    return   in   a 

the   new  shooting   tenant 

As  Grey  looked  up  the 

saw   was   his,   but   his 


they 


Newcastle,   where. 

few  days,   when 

took  possession. 

rugged  dale,  all   he 

inheritance  had  brought  him  care  since  his 

uncle's  death.     The  duties  he  had  paid  were 

heavy,  and  his  rents  were  low  ;  but  he  loved 

Hallows,  and  it  was  there  he  had  met  his 

wife,  Avhom  he  had  not  married  long. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Ninian  ?  " 
she  asked  presently. 

Grey  laughed  as  he  indicated  the  rocky 
hills,  outlined  in  delicate  shades  of  blue 
against  a  saffron  sky.  "My  thoughts  are 
up  there  among  the  fells  with  the  Herdwick 
sheep,  and  I  suspect  the  walk  we  took  this 
afternoon  let  loose  my  imagination.  After 
all,  I'm  Grey  of  Hallows,  though  for  a  long 
time  I  did  not  think  the  estate  would  be 
mine  ;  and  now  it  will  cost  me 
to  go  back  to  town  and  sell  pig  iron.' 

"  It  will  cost  me  something,  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  with  a  sympathetic  smile.  "  But 
you  imagined,  if  things  went  well  for  a  few 
years,  we  might  live  at  Hallows  altogether." 

"That's  my  main  object.  I've  run  some 
business  risks  to  carry  it  out,  but  in  the 
meantime  it's  a  vague,  romantic  dream.  I 
see  myself  going  about  the  dale  like  a 
modern  Caliph  Haroun  al-Raschid,  finding 
out  how  my  people  live,  and  putting  wrongs 
to  right,  and  you  my  Lady  Bountiful,  charm- 
ing away  the  troubles  I  can't  touch."- 

"I  don't  like  your  Grand  Yizier,"  said 
Mrs.  Grey  thoughtfully. 

"  Craig's  a  hard  man,  but  he  served  my 


something 


uncle  well,  and  manages  the  estate  with  stern 
economy.  When  we  talked  over  matters 
yesterday,  he  gave  me  something  to  think 
about.  Lang  of  Blackdyke's  lease  falls  in 
next  week,  but  the  old  man  has  a  traditional 
right  to  a  renewal — his  father  and  grand- 
father had  Blackdykes." 

"  You  must  let  him  stop." 

"Craig  thinks  not.  Lang  is  nearly 
crippled  by  rheumatism,  and  has  let  his 
sheep  run  down,  while  Craig  has  another 
tenant  ready.  Rathei'  an  example  of 
nepotism,  because  the  fellow's  his  nephew  ; 
but  he  has  capital  enough  to  improve  the 
flocks,  and  Lang  has  not.  The  trouble  is, 
I  can't  allow  myself  to  be  ruled  by  senti- 
ment." 

"  Sentiment  is  a  better  guide  than  greed." 

Grey  mused,  looking  up  the  dale,  though 
the  crags  were  getting  black  and  indistinct. 
He  loved  the  hills,  and  hoped  some  day  to 
live  at  Hallows,  and  care  for  his  estate,  but 
this  meant  hard  work  and  stern  economy. 
He  had  got  the  land,  but  money  was  short. 

"  After  all,  the  Grand  Vizier  is  not 
supreme,"  Mrs.  Grey  resumed.  "Your 
tenants  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  Caesar." 

"  Your  metaphor's  mixed,"  Grey  rejoined, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Unfortunately,  Cassar  needs 
his  tribute." 

"I  don't  mind  if  it  is  mixed.  Hallows 
makes  me  romantic.  I'd  like  to  be  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  to  see  my  husband  copy  the 
good  caliph.  Well,  I  suppose,  if  you  want 
to  put  things  right  when  you  haven't  much 
money,  you  run  some  risk ;  but  you  know 
the  motto  of  our  county  town  :  *  Be  just 
and  fear  not.' " 

Grey  pulled  the  blinds  across  the  case- 
ment and  poked  the  fire.'  "  Let's  talk  about 
something  else.  When  we  were  on  the 
fells  to-day,  I  remembered  the  summer  night, 
ten  years  since,  when  I  walked  twenty  miles 
from  Swindale  to  see  you  for  five  minutes 
at  the  station." 

Mrs.  Grey  blushed.  "  You  were  wet  and 
muddy — you    fell     into     a    peat-hole    on 
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Rough  ten  Moor — but  you  thought  it  worth 
while  theny 

"  I'd  think  it  better  worth  while  now.  In 
fact,  as  I  must  go  to  Swindale  on  Wednes- 
day, I  thought  of  walking  back,  to  see  if 
I  could  recapture  something  of  my  old 
sensations.  In  those  days  I  was  a  raw 
sentimentalist,  but  perhaps  I  was  a  better 
man  than  I  have  been  since." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  when  you're 
sentimental  I  like  you  best !  " 

While  Grey  sat  by  his  fireside,  his  tenant 
Lang  held  a  family  council  in  the  big  slate- 
flagged  kitchen  at  Blackdykes.  The  flock- 
master  was  gaunt  and  bent,  and  his  face  w^as 
worn,  because  he  was  slowly  recovering  from 
rheumatic  fever,  and  luck  had  gone  against 
him  for  the  last  three  years.  His  wife  and 
daughter  sat  opposite,  and  Mrs.  Lang  looked 
about  the  room  with  wistful  eyes.  The  old 
china  in  the  rack  had  been  her  mother's,  and 
she  had  brought  the  bright  copper  kettles 
and  oak  meal-chest  to  Blackdykes  thirty 
years  ago.  Tom,  her  son,  who  died  in 
Australia,  had  sent  her  the  money  to  buy 
the  sewing-machine.  All  she  saw  stirred 
some  poignant  memory,  and  now^  it  looked 
as  if  her  treasures  must  be  sold.  To  leave 
Blackdykes  W'ould  mean  a  tearing  up  of 
roots  that  had  struck  deep,  but  she  knew  her 
husband  would  feel  it  w^orse. 

Young  Forsyth,  Lucy's  unacknowledged 
lover,  leaned  against  the  table,  and  Jim, 
the  shepherd,  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  He  and  Forsyth  had  been  on  the 
hills  the  last  two  days,  counting  the  Herd- 
wick  sheep. 

"  Stock's  terrible  poor  and  lovV,"  said  Jim. 
"  Matter  o'  four  hundred  pound  to  mak'  up, 
I  reckon,  but  I'm  none  counting  the  two 
score  that's  w^andert." 

Lang  accepted  his  opinion,  for  Jim  was  an 
expert,  but  the  blow  was  heavier  than  he 
thought.  The*  recent  summers  had  been 
wet  and  bleak,  and  he  had  sold  more  sheep 
than  was  prudent,  to  pay  his  debts.  In  the 
fell  country  it  is  usual  for  a  tenant  to  take 
the  flocks  with  the  land,  and  leave  them 
equal  in  number  and  condition  when  his 
lease  runs  out.  If  not,  he  must  pay  the 
difference  in  value,  and  Lang  could  not 
do  so. 

"  I'll  stand  for  sixty  pounds,"  said  Forsyth 
awkwardly. 

"  It's  mair  than  I  thowt,  but  it  willunt 
gan  far,"  Lang  replied,  and  added,  while 
Lucy  coloured:  "You're  a  canny  lad,  but 
scientific  farming  runs  away  wi'  money,  and 
has  browt  thee  nothing  back." 


Forsyth  was  silent,  although  the  loan 
of  sixty  pounds  would  strain  his  finances. 
He  had  been  to  an.  agricultural  college,  and, 
starting  with  some  capital,  had  boldly  tried 
modern  methods  on  his  stock  and  land. 
The  weather  had  been  against  him,  and 
now  his  money  was  nearly  gone.  All  the 
same,  he  knew  the  modern  ways  were  best, 
and  meant  to  hold  on  while  he  could. 

"  The  wandert  sheep  will  be  at  Swindale," 
Mrs.-  Lang  remarked.  "  We  must  get  them 
back  and  count  them  in." 

"  It  might  tak'  a  w^eek,  and  Craig  willunt 
give  us  time.  There's  snow  on  the  tops  noo, 
an'  mair  coming.  Swindale  sheep's  thief 
sheep,  not  to  hoad  or  bind,  an'  the  moors 
yonner  are  aw  unfenced." 

"  George  will  try,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  willunt  matter,"  Lang  said  gloomily. 
"Craig's  for  brekkin'  lease,  an'  I'll  have  to 
^gan.  Wants  Blackdykes  for  his  nephew, 
who's  as  cunning  as  him."  He  paused,  and 
asked  with  grim  suspicion  :  "  What  browt 
stanes  doon  where  the  sh6ep  got  oot  ?  " 

Jim  looked  at  Forsyth,  whose  face  was 
rather  stern.  "Mayhappen  the  last  storm, 
but  I  wouldn't  say.     Dyke's^new  and  good." 

"  Mr.  Grey's  at  Hallows."  Suppose  you 
had  a  word  with  him,"  Lucy  suggested. 

Lang  shook  his  head.  "I  canna  beg. 
Besides,  he's  unner  his  agent's  thoom." 

Lucy  resolved  to  see  Mrs.  Grey,  but  she 
did  not  say  so,  and  began  to  put 
supper  on  the  table.  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
meal,  and  when  it  was  over  she  went  to  the 
porch  with  Forsyth. 

"  George,"  she  said,  "  I  know  how  hard 
a  job  it  is,  but  you  and  Jim  must  bring 
the  strayed  sheep  here  for  the  count  on 
Thursday  morning.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason,  you  must  show  father  what  you 
can  do." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Forsyth  quietly, 
and,  after  kissing  her,  went  off. 

On  W^ednesday  afternoon  Grey  left 
Swindale,  where  he  had  been  kept  longer 
than  he  expected.  It  was  twenty  miles  to 
Hallows,  and  the  last  half  of  the  w^y  was 
rough  ;  but  there  would  be  a  moon,  and  he 
belonged  to  the  Alpine  Chib.  For  a  mile 
or  two  he  followed  the  road,  and  then  struck 
off  across  the  moors,  that  rolled  back  to  the 
rocky  heights  in  the  distance.  The  sun 
shone,  buc  a  bitter  wind  whipped  his  face, 
and  leaden  clouds  rolled  up  behind  the  hills. 
Snow  was  coming,  but  he  ought  to  get  over 
Roughten-hause  before  the  storm  began,  and 
after  that  the  path  was  smooth  and  plain. 
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"They  went  down  into  a  fog  of  tossing  flakes." 


The  snow  on  the  heath  got  deeper  as  he 
went  up,  and  he  lost  time  pushing  through 
the  drifts.  He  thought  of  turning  back, 
but  it  was  a  long  journey  round  the  hills 
by  road,  and  he  doubted  if  he  could  get  a 
car,  and,  although  he  was  hot  and  rather 
breathless,  he  went  on.  One  got  soft  after 
sitting  in  an  office,  but  for  this  a  scramble 
across  the  fells  against  .the  stinging  wind 
was  the  best  cure. 

By  and  by  the  sky  got  overcast,  and  he 
^K)ted  that  the  sheep  were  coming  down  to 
the  low  country.  For  the  most  part,  they 
Were  Herdwicks,  small,  hardy  animals,  whose 


ancestors  the  Yikinsrs  had  brought  across  ; 
but  they  obviously  knew  what  was  coming. 
Grey  tried  to  force  the  pace,  but  was  not 
much  comforted  when  he  glanced  at  his 
watcli.  He  had  been  slower  than  he 
calculated,  and  it  was  nearly  dark.  The 
moon  was  covered,  and,  although  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  moor,  he  must 
find  his  way  across  the  rugged  fells  that 
rose,  black  and  forbidding,  against  the 
deepening  gloom. 

Two  hours  later,  as  he  stumbled  among 
larc^e,  sharp  stones  in  a  gap  betweeri  tlie 
hills,     snow     began     to     fall.      This     was 
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awkward,  because  there  was  no  path,  and 
not  far  ahead  two  valleys  branched  off.  It 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  them 
in  thick  snow.  He  wore  heavy  boots  and 
legcrings,  and  now  put  on  a  leather  jacket 
he  had  carried  in  a  strap.  Although  he  was 
breathing  hard,  he  no  longer  felt  hot,  and 
when  he  left  the  defile,  the  bitter  wind 
pierced  him  like  a  knife. 

For  all  that,  he  stopped  and  tried  to  look 
about.  From  the  dip  of  the  ground  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  a  large 
hollow  ;  but  he  had  come  down  the  slope,  so 
to  speak,  blind,  and  did  not  know  where  he 
would  find  shelter  if  he  took  the  wrong  turn. 
The  flakes  drove  past  in  slanting  lines,  and 
he  could  not  see  six  yards  in  front.  He 
went  boraight  down  at  a  venture,  plunging 
through  deep  drifts  and  tripping  among 
stones,  and  knew  he  was  at  the  bottom  when 
he  fell  into  a  beck.  This,  however,  was  not 
much  guide,  because  every  hollow  has  its 
stream. 

Still,  he  was  in  a  valley,  and  could  not 
leave  it  without  knowing  that  he  did  so. 
He  must  follow  the  beck,  and  then,  if  he 
found  he  was  on  the  right  track,  turn  off 
up  the  sharp  rise  to  Roughten-hause,  three 
or  four  miles  further  on.  It  was  impossible 
to  stop  for  a  rest,  because  no  clothes  will 
keep  one  warm  when  a  north-easter  hurls 
the  snow  across  the  high  fells,  and  Grey  got 
anxious  as  he  followed  the  beck.  Coming 
•  down  Roughten-hause  would  be  an  awkward 
job,  and,  if  he  had  gone  the  wrong  way,  he 
might  freeze  before  he  could  reach  a  house. 
The  snow  beat  upon  his  smarting  face  and 
clogged  his  eyelashes;  the  wind  made 
breathing  difficult. 

^  After  a  time  he  started,  for  a  new  note 
pierced  the  roar  the  gale  made  among  the 
rocks.  He  thought  it  was  a  whistle,  and 
next  moment  heard  a  dog  bark.  Running 
forward,  he  found  a  man  calling  to  an 
invisible  dog. 

"  Is  the  hause  in  front  .^  "  Grey  asked. 
"  Mayhappen  about  a  mile,"  said  the  other. 
"  Are  you  going  across  .^  " 
"  Weel,"  said  the  man  cautiously,  ''  we're 
gan  t'  try." 

Then  another  man  came  out  of  the  driving 
snow,  and  stated  that  they  were  taking 
some  Herd  wicks  to  Blackdykes — that  was,  he 
added,  if  they  could  find  the  hause.  Grey 
went  on  with  them,  and,  although  he  could 
not  see  the  sheep,  now  and  then  heard  a  dog 
bark.  He  thought  there  were  two  dogs,  one 
guarding  each  hillside,  while  the  Herdwicks 
went  slowly  down  the  valley. 


"  It  boddered  us  to  get  ewes  off  Swindale 
moors,"  the  shepherd  said.  "  Lang  bought 
them  there,  and  they  wandert  back.  Noo 
they're  not  travelling  varra  weel.  It's  t' 
lambs  is  leading  them  ;  they're  hungry  for 
Blackdykes  heaf." 

Grey  understood.  The  "heaf"  is  the  hillside 
where  a  lamb  is  born,  and  the  Herdwick's 
homing  instinct  is  as  strong  as  the  carrier 
pigeon's.  For  all  that,  much  would  depend 
on  the  dogs  when  they  came  to  the  crags 
about  Roughten-hause.  There  was  a  sheep- 
fold  at  the  bottom  of  the  rise,  with  a  ruined 
mine-building  close  by  ;  apd  when  the  men 
stopped  and  shouted,  dogs  barked  on  the  hill, 
and  Grey  heard  the  patter  of  little  feet  in 
thasnow..  The  Herdwicks  came  down  in  a 
white  mass,  and  when  they  were  folded,  the 
men  sought  the  shelter  of  the  old  shaft- 
house.  Some  bracken  was  stacked  in  a 
corner,  rotten  beams  lay  about,  and  when 
the  s-hepherd  lighted  a  fire,  his  companion 
brought  out  some  bread  and  meat. 

"  Help  yourself,  if  you've  a  mind,"  he  said 
to  Grey.  "  We  got  dinner  early,  and  need  a 
snack  and  rest  before  we  climb  the  hause." 

"The  drifts  will  be  deep,"  said  Grey. 
"  At  a  pinch,  we  could  stop  the  night." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  '^^The  sheep 
must  be  at  Blackdykes  by  daybreak  to  make 
up  Lang's  lease  tally." 

"i^h  !  "  said  Grey,  who  saw  they  did  not 
know  him.  "But  if  they're  Blackdykes 
sheep,  how  did  they  get  to  Swindale  ?  " 

''It's  not  very  plain.  The  ewes  came 
from  Swindale,  and  there  was  a  o-ap  in  the 
fell  wall." 

"  You  mean  the  wall  fell  down  ?  " 

"No,"  broke  in  the  shepherd,  "stancs 
didn't/^//." 

Grey  pondered,  because  he  thought  the 
other  gave  the  shepherd  a  warning  glance, 
and  he  remembered  his  wife's  remark  about 
Haroun  al-Raschid.  It  looked  as  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  playing  the  good  caliph's 
part. 

"  Lang's  a  tenant  of  Hallows,  I  think,"  he 
said.  • 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  younger  man.  "  I'm 
Lang's  neighbour." 

Grey  knew  him  now,  and  had  heard  thai 
Forsyth  would  like  to  be  Lang's  son-in-law. 

"  Try  my  sandwiches,"  he  said,  taking  out 
a  packet  and  a  pocket-flask.  "  Lang's  rather 
in  low  water,  isn't  he  ?  " 

Forsyth  nodded.  "The  last  wet  years 
have  hit  us  all.  A  dry  lambing  season  and 
fine  summer  would  put  us  on  our  feet.  But 
do  you  know  Lang  ?" 
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'*  I've  seen  him — I  used  to  visit  Hallows 
when  I  was  joung.  That  was  in  Heron 
Grey's  time.  I  remember  he  liked  to  be 
thonght  a  good  landlord." 

"We're  under  his  nephew  now.  He's 
said  to  mean  well,  but  his  agent  is  hard." 

"  Landlords  as  live  somewheres  else  want 
nothing  but  their  rent,"  the  shepherd 
remarked,  after  draining  the  flask.  "  They 
willunt  be  boddered.  If  the  farmer  gets 
behind,  oot  he  gans." 

"I  expect  they  have  their  troubles  now 
and  then,"  said  Grey.  "  But  if  Lang  knew 
the  sheep  were  at  Swindale,  the  agent  would 
surely  let  him  count  them  in  ?  " 

"  You'll  not  ken  owd  Craig,"  the  shepherd 
rejoined,  and  threw  out  dark  hints  about  the 
broken  w^all. 

Grey  lighted  his  j^ipe  and  pondered  while 
he  smoked.  He  miagined  he  saw  how 
things  had  gone,  and  the  answers  to  his 
tactful  questions  gave  him  food  for  thought. 
Forsyth  used  some  reserve,  and  the  shep- 
herd's remarks  w-ere  not  very  plain,  but  one 
could  see  where  their  suspicions  led.  After 
a  time  Forsyth  got  up  and  looked  out. 

"  You  can't  see  a  yard,  and  there's  nothing 
to  stop  us  going  over  the  Force-crag  if  we 
miss  the  track,"  he  said.  "Though  the 
drifts  are  getting  deeper,  we'll  have  to  wait." 

Grey  pulled  some  bracken  over  him  and, 
leaning  back  against  the  wall,  shut  his  eyes. 
He  was  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  listened  dully 
to  his  companions'  broken  talk,  from  which 
he  gathered  something  about  Lang's  troubles 
and  Craig's  intrigues.  At  length  they  WT.re 
silent,  and  for  some  hours  he  shivered  in  the 
bitter  draughts,  while  the  storm  raged  about 
the  ruined  walls.  Then  the  shepheid  got 
on  his  feet  and  looked  out. 

"Sky's  brekkin'  a  bit,"  he  said.  "We 
mnn  gan  oti  noo." 

They  had  trouble  to  get  the  sheep  to  leave 
the  fold,  and  Grey's  teeth  chattered  as  he 
helped.  When  the  flock  straggled  out  and, 
liLcrded  by  the  dogs,  began  the  steep  ascent, 
he  felt  too  numbed  to  follow,  but  by  degrees 
a  little  warmth  came  back  as  he  struggled 
^^  through  the  drifts.  The  snow  had  got 
thinner,  and,  although  be  could  hardly  see 
where  he  went,  the  barking  dogs  and  a 
blurred  row  of  sheep  moved  on  in  front. 

When  they  reached  the  hause,  an  elusive 
^'limmer  of  moonlight  touched  the  vague, 
'lark  rocks  and  the  edge  of  a  great  black 
h^^lf.  The  wind,  eddying  among  the  crags, 
*>nffeted  them  savagely,  but  its  scream  was 
^'*^'oken  by  the  roar  of  the  force,  and  Gi'ey 
knew  where   he   was   when   the   dim  light 


suddenly  faded.  One  must  keep  to  the  left- 
hand,  and  avoid  the  spot  where  the  noisy 
beck  plunged  over  the  Force-crag.  He' 
hoped  the  dogs  and  the  Herd  wicks  knew 
the  way,  for  the  snow  was  getting  thick 
again. 

They  went  down  into  a  fog  of  tossing 
flakes,  dropping  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
sliding  down  steep  white  slopes.  Sometimes 
Grey's  companions  shouted  and  the  dogs 
barked,  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  could  not 
see  the  men  or  sheep.  By  and  by  he  felt 
lost  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  a  dim 
white  figure  came  up  and  pulled  him  back. 
Grey  did  not  know^  who  it  was,  but,  looking 
down,  saw  the  slope  he  had  followed  break 
ofl".  He  knew  he  had  unconsciously  ventured 
upon  a  cornice  overhanging  the  gulf. 

After  this  he  tried  to  be  cautious,  but 
presently  lost  his  foothold  and  rolled  down 
an  awkward  pitch.  He  stopped  with  a  jolt 
that  shook  him,  but  saw  that  he  w^as  getting 
down  among  the  rocks,  and  felt  the  wind 
less  violent.  He  got  his  breath  easier,  and 
could  see  a  few  yards,  but  it  was  a  keen 
relief  when  he  found  level  ground  under  his 
feet.  Somehow  they  had  come  down  the 
hause,  and  now  a  safe  but  narrow  path  ran 
along  the  hillside.  For  all  that,  dawn  had 
broken  some  time  before  they  came  down 
the  ghyll  by  Blackdykes  Farm,  and  Grey  was 
not  surprised  to  note  a  row  of  empty  traps 
standing  outside  a  barn.  The  dalesfolk  get 
up  early,  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  to 
be  done  at  Blackdykes  that  morning. 

Men  and  dogs  were  busy  among  a  mass  of 
bleating  sheep,  and  one  shouted  to  Forsyth 
as  the  Herdwicks  crossed  the  swollen  beck 
with  a  confused  splashing  and  a  click  of 
little,  feet  on  stone.  A  man  drove  the  sheep 
into  a  snowy  field,  and  Grey  and  Forsyth 
went  on  to  the  house  and  entered  the 
kitchen. 

A  peat  fire  burned  in  the  hollow  hearth  ; 
the  table  was  covered  with  cups  and  dirty 
plates.  Mrs.  Lang  and  Lucy  bustled  about, 
but  Lang  sat  in  a  big  chair,  with  a  stick 
near  his  hand.  He  started  as  the  men  came 
in,  and  a  lady  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the 
table  got  up  with  a  cry. 

"  Ninian  I  I  thought  you  were  lost,  and 
drove  over  to  get  help.  But  Mr.  Lang 
declared  you  would  turn  back  before  the 
snow  came.  He  said  nobody  but  a  shepherd 
could  cross  the  fells  last  night." 

Grey  laughed.  "  It  was  an  awkward  job, 
but  I  belong  to  the  Alpine  Club.  For  all 
that,  I  don't  know  Fd  have  got  across  but 
for  the  Herdwicks." 
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Forsyth  gave  him  a  puzzled  ghiiice,  Avhile 
'.he  shepherd,  who  had  followed  them, 
grinned.  But  Lucy  asked  :  "  Have  you  got 
the  sheep,  George  ?  " 

"  Aw  t'  lot's  in  beck  field,"  said  shepherd 
Jim. 

liucy  lifted  her  head  proudly  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  "I  told  father  you  would  bring 
them,  though  there's  none  but  you  in  all  the 
dale  could  have  found  them  on  the  snowy 
moors  and  driven  them  across  the  hause." 
Then  she  turned  to  Lang.  "  You'll  not 
talk  lightly  of  my  lad  and  his  new  ways 
again." 

Lang  smiled,  and,  beckoning  Forsyth,  gave 
him  his  gnarled  hand.  "  It  seems  I'll  none 
have  cause.  The  old  ways  for  the  old  men, 
but  mayhappen  the  young  and  new  are 
better." 

"  I  had  help,"  said  Forsyth,  looking  at 
Grey  with  some  embarrassment,  and  Mrs. 
Grey  interposed — 

"But  what  have  you  been  doin«:, 
Ninian?" 

"  I  was  driving  my  tenant's  sheep,"  Grey 
answered,  with  a  smile.  "Anyhow,  they 
were  in  front,  and  I  was  remarkably  glad 
to  be  behind.  When  you're  dealing  with 
Herdwicks,  there's  some  truth  in  the  nursery 
rhyme :  *  Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll 
come  home.' " 

"  Ours  weren't  left  alone,"  Lucy  objected  ; 
"  Geoisge  went  to  find  them." 

Then  the  shepherd  turned  to  Grey  and 
chuckled.  "I've  seen  landlords  riding  in 
motor-cars,  and  sometimes  drinking  whisky 
behind  t'  groase-butts  when  they  had  a  pony 
to  tak'  them  up,  but  niver  before  did  I  see 
yan  follying  sheep  doon  Roughten-hause. 
Weel,  ye  ken  mair  aboot  Herdwicks  noo 
than  ye  did." 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  J^ang  had  brought 
out  fresh  dishes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Grey 
and  his  companions  sat  down  to  an  abundant 
meal.     When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Grey  asked 


softly:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  lease,  Ninian  ?  '] 

"  I'll  try  to  be  just,"  Grey  answered,  with 
a  meaning  smile. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  I  knew  you  would 
not  be  afraid.'''' 

Grey  gave  the  others  his  tobacco-poucli, 
and  they  began  to  smoke,  for  there  was  time 
to  be  occupied.  Lang  had  exercised  liis 
traditional  right  to  have  his  flocks  judged 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  it  was  an  hour 
later  when  the  men  outside  returned.  Craii;^, 
the  agent^  hid  a  frown  when  he  saw  his 
employer. 

"  We  have  counted  and  valued  the  stock," 
he  said  ;  and  when  he  read  some  figures 
from  his  pocket-book,  the  farmers  who  had 
followed  him  in  agreed. 

"That's  ^counting  the  two  score  fra 
Swindale  ?  "  Lang  asked. 

"They  are  counted,"  the  agent  replied, 
and  turned  to  Grey.  "  You  have  heard  the 
shortage.  Perhaps  we  had  now  better  talk 
over  the  matter  privately  with  Mr.  Lang." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  the  flockmaster.  "  I 
canna  pay." 

For  a  moment  all  were  silent,  but  Mrs. 
Grey  watched  her  husband  with  a  satisfied 
smile  when  he  got  up. 

"  The  matter's  simple,  and  there's  not 
much  to  be  said.  Mr.  Lang  will  pay  when 
he's  able.     The  lease  stands." 

Craig  coloured  with  angry  disappointment. 
"Aren't  you  rash,  Mr.  Grey?  The  estate 
will  suffer,  and  you're,  so  to  speak,  forming 
an  awkward  precedent." 

"That's  my  affair,"  Grey  said  dryly. 
"There's  more  about  this  business  than  is 
obvious  on  the  surface,  and  I  may  make 
some  inquiries.  In  the  meantime  give  nie 
the  documents  you  brought  and  your  fountain 
pen." 

He  wrote  across  the  deed  of  lease,  and 
then,  getting  up,  smiled  as  he  gave  the  paper 
to  Mrs.  Lang. 


~^ 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

EXEMPLIFIED  BY  DEEDS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
NAVY  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

By  CANON    J.   T.   PARFIT 


IN  times  of  peace,  when  tlie  completed 
Baghdad  Railway  is  in  thorough  work- 
ing order,  it  will  be  possible  to  travel 
from  London  to  Baghdad  in  about  five  days, 
and  by  aerial  navigr^tion  in  less  than  half  that 
tinie  ;  but  trhe  quickest,  safest,  and  best  route 
to  Mesopotamia  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  by  way  of  India,  through 
the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf — a  matter  of 
^ve  or  six  weeks'  journey  from  London  to 
Baglidad. 

On  my  many  voyages  to  and  from  Busrah 
I  learned  to'  understand  and  appreciate  some- 
thing of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to 
humanity  by  the  achievements  of  the  British 
Navy  in  securing  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 
In  1894  I  took  an  interesting  photograph,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  of  a  pretty  little  gunboat  under 
full  sail,  with  its  scudding-sails  set,  for  it 
was  on  its  way  to  the  w-aters  of  the  Far  East 
to  do  duty  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which 
was  done  by  the  little  gunboats  of  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  that  were  constantly  to  be 
seen  policing  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf- 
When  on  that  voyage  I  reached  Muscat,  I 
was  taken  by  the  American  missionary  to 
see  a  group  of  eighteen  negro  lads  who  had 
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recently  been  rescued  from  a  slave  dhow  by 
a  British  gunboat,  and  were  now  being 
tenderly  cared  for  at  their  mission  school. 

The  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves  was  one 
of  the  things  encouraged  by  the  Turks, 
especially  when  for  a  short  time  they  got  a 
footing  at  tw^o  small  ports  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and,  by  the  energies  of  the  great 
Midhat  Pasha,  established  the  feeble 
Kaimakamate  of  El-Hasa.  They  permitted 
slave  dhows  to  fly  the  Ottoman  flag  for 
the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  markets  of 
Busrah  and  Baghdad,  since  the  ownership 
of  slaves  was  always  lawful  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions.  One  of  the  thankless 
tasks  assigned  to  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
was  to  suppress  this  traffic  in  slaves,  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  were  greatly 
increased  when  some  of  the  dhows  managed 
to  secure  from  Jibuti  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag. 

Muscat  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on 
earth,  and  even  the  Sultan  thought  so  in 
February,  1895,  when  the  Bedouin  looted 
the  town,  destroyed  his  palace,  and  kept  the 
Sultan  a  prisoner  for  a  few  days  in  one  of  the 
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Portuguese  forts,  till  reinforcements  arrived 
to  rescue  him.  A  similar  revolt  took  place 
in  January,  1915,  but  it  was  speedily  quelled 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  British  force  sent 
from  India  at  a  time  when  the  turbulent 
tribesmen  supposed  we  were  too  preoccupied 
to  interfere  with  their  piratical  outbreaks. 

A  Persian  writer,  in  attempting  to  describe 
the  heat  of  Muscat,  declares  "  that  it  melted 
the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  the  gems 
that  adorned  the  handle  of  his  dagger  were 
reduced  to  coal ;  that  in  the  plain  the  chase 
was  a  perfectly  simple  matter,  for  the  desert 
was  filled  with  roasted  gazelles. ""  The 
Infernal  Regions  are  said  to  be  not  far  from 
Muscat,  but  I  have  never  stopped  there  long 
enough  to  verify  this  statement. 

The  British  Residency,  situated   in   the 


it  by  a  narrow  mountain  path,  is  the  busy 
Httle  seaport  of  Mattra.  Its  importance 
consists  in  its  being  the  terminus  of  the 
caravan  routes  from  the  interior.  These 
rocky  harbours  are  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  they  contain,  for 
fishes  are  so  plentiful  along  the  coast  of 
Oman,  and "  so  easily  caught,  that  they  are 
used  for  feeding  cows  and  asses,  and  even  as 
manure  for  the  fields. 

The  ruined  Portuguese  forts  that  crown 
the  rugged  heights  of  Hormuz  and  Muscat 
recall  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  when  four 
enterprising  Englishmen,  after  a  voyage 
which  lasted  for  months,  dared  to  enter  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  after  visiting  every  port, 
were  arrested  for  their  impudence  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  to 
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only  breezy  corner  of  a  town  that  is  furiously 
hot  all  the  year  round,  is  the  finest  house  in 
Muscat,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  broad  ocean  through  the  great  rocks 
to  the  right,  as  well  as  a  perfect  view  to  the 
left  of  the  picturesque  town  and  harbour. 
The  European  cemetery  is  strangely  situated 
in  a  sheltered  nook,  with  its  own  sandy  beach 
between  precipitous  rocks,  quite  near  the 
town,  but  unapproachable  by  land,  so  that 
every  funeral  must  proceed  by  boats  for  more 
than  an  hour's  row  to  this  quiet  resting- 
place  on  the  Arabian  shore.  Here,  amongst 
other  heroes  of  the  British  race,  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  Bishop  French,  the  famous  seven- 
tongued  Bishop  of  Lahore,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  saintly  life  as  an  honorary 
missionary  to  the  Arabs. 

Quite  close  to  Muscat,  and  connected  with 
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Goa,  in  India.  Their  experieuces,  however, 
within  and  without  their  prison  walls,  led 
eventually  to  the  formation  of  the  famous 
East  India  Company,  and  to  the  speedy 
opening  up  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  British 
traders.  The  Portuguese  so  persistently 
barred  the  way,  and  obstructed  our  com- 
mercial enterprises,  that  the  British  Navy 
in  due  course  appeared  before  the  forts  of 
Hormuz  to  defend  the  rights  of  peaceful 
merchantmen.  They  were  obliged  to  wrest 
the  island  from  the'  Portuguese,  when  they 
hauded  back  to  the  care  of  the  Persians 
the  now-opened  gates  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Our  merchants  of  the  Levant  Company  in 
Aleppo  had  already  begun  to  trade  with 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  1618  the  East  India 
Company  succeeded  in  establishing  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  port  of  Jask,  on 
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the  Mekran  coast  opposite  Muscat,  while 
another  trading  depot  was  soon  afterwards 
opened  at  Bunder  Abbas. 

The  voyager  from  India  along  the  coast 
of  Beluchistan  sometimes  calls  at  small, 
uninteresting  places  like  Gwadir  and 
Charbar,  but  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to 
discover  at  Jask  a  small  colony  of  English 
people^  who  occupy  a  group  of  excellent 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  for  in  this  desolate  and  dreary 
corner  of  the  Mekran  coast  there  is  an 
outpost  of  civilisation  and  an  important 
British  telegraph  station.     - 

Bunder  Abbas,  twice  visited  by  Marco 
Polo,  is  now  an  unattractive  port,  but  one 
of  peculiar  interesti  from  its  connection  with 
the  changes  and  developments  now  taking 


negotiations  resulted  in .  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, and  Russia  abandoned  her  plan  of 
securing  a  railway  terminus  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  About  the  same  time  we  made  a 
suggestion  to  Russia  with  regard  to  the 
organisation,  under  British  officers,  of  a 
Persian  gendarmerie  for  the  robber-infested 
provinces  of  Southern  Persia.  Russia,  how- 
ever, considered  that  Great  Britain  would 
in  this  way  obtain  too  much  influence  in 
the  Shah's  dominions,  so  we  yielded  to 
her  representations,  and  consented  to  the 
organisation  of  a  Persian  police  force  under 
Swedish  officers.  Immediately  after  fehe 
outbreak  of  war,  the  majority  of  these 
Swedish  officers  turned  traitors,  repudiated 
Persia's  neutrality,  and  joined  forces  with 
the  revolutionary  bands  that  were  organised 
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place  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  situated  on 
the '  Persian  coast  at  the  very  entrance 
to  the  Gulf,  for  the  Gulf  of  Oman  forms 
a  kind  of  vestibule  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
proper,  and  Bunder  Abbas,  with  the  Island 
of  Hormuz,  guard  the  main  entrance  to  this 
great  inland  sea. 

This  is  the  port  for  Kerman,  Yezd,  and 
Eastern  Persia,  and  the  roads  traverse  a 
number  of  mountain  ranges  before  reaching 
the  central  plateau.  It  was  for  centuries  the 
flourishing  terminus  of  important  overland 
trade  routes  from  Europe,  whence  also  the 
goods  were  passed  on  by  sea  to  India. 

In  1899  Russia  contemplated  extending 
her  railway  systems  through  Persia  to  Bunder 
Abbas,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  though 
serious  friction  would  arise  between  England 
and    Russia;    but   fortunately    satisfactory 


under  the  German  Prince  Reuss.  Sir  Percy 
Sykes,  our  British  Consul,  together  with  the" 
British  colony  and  the  Russian  Consul, 
were  driven  out  of  Kirman,  and  took  refuge 
at  Bunder  Abbas.  A  new  arrangement  was 
now  speedily  concluded  with  Russia,  and 
Sir  Percy  Sykes  began,  at  the  line  British 
Consulate  at  Bunder  Abbas,  to  organise  an 
efficient  military  gendarmerie  under  British 
officers.  It  numbers  something  like  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  Southern  Persia  is  to-day 
more  peaceful  and  secure  than  it  has  been 
for  a  century  and  more. 

Over  against  Hormuz  there  is  the  terrible 
Pirate  Coast,  where  for  centuries  the  Arab 
pirates  were  able  to  shelter  in  their  well- 
protected  lagoons,  and  whence  they  sallied 
forth  to  attack  peaceful  traders.  The 
suppression  of  piracy  was  the  most  difficult 
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of  all  the  arduous  enterprises  undertaken 
by  the  British  Navy  in  its  determination 
to  establish  order  and  security  throughout 
the  Persian  Gulf.  A  determined  attack  was 
made  upon  the  pirates'  stronghold  in  1^06, 
when  one  of  their  fleets  was  captured,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  sign  certain  treaties 
of  peace.  They  completely  failed,  however, 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  their  contract,  and 
continued  to  attack  British  merchant  ships 
that  traded  in  the  Gulf,  and  on  one  occasion 
they  actually  secured  a  small  British  warship. 
The  extent  to  which  they  were  able  to  carry  on 
^leir  nefarious  operations  can  be  estimated 
if  we  remember  that  in  1818  the  pirates 
commenced  to  ravage  the  west  coast  of  India, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  fleet  of  sixty-four 
pirate  vessels,  manned  by  seven  thousand 
armed  men,  appeared  off  the  coast  of 
Kathiawar.  It  became  necessary  to.organise 
a  second  large  military  expedition  against  the 
pirates,  and  by  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  we  were  able  to  subdue 
them  effectively  in  1820.  Constant  watch, 
however,  has  been  necessary  ever  since  that 
time  to  prevent  some  evil-minded  chief  from 
resuming  the  much-loved  occupation  of 
piracy,  and  here  again,  when  the  Turks 
occupied  a  small  portion  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  this  was  one  of  the  things  which  they 
persistently  encouraged. 

Gun-running  was  another  favourite  occu- 
pation which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed 
by  the  gunboats  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
that  patrol  the  Persian  Gulf  waters. .  TKis 
illicit  traffic  in  modern  firearms  supplied  the 
turbulent  tribes  of  the  interior  with  the 
weapons  they  needed  for  robberies  and  raids, 
and  its  suppression  produced  a  comparative 
c^sation  of  tribal  warfare  in  many  inland 
provinces  far  removed  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf. 

.  Lingah,  the  first  and  the  prettiest  port  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  side  beyond 
Kishin,  is  another  interesting  Eastern  town 
which  has  played  its  part  in  some  of  the  most 
stirring  events  that  precipitated  the  Great 
World  War.  Lingah  is  a  port  of  call  for  the 
British  India  steamers,  and  the  Company's 
well-ventilated  offices  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  busy  foreshore,  where  at  times  an., 
exceptionally  large  number  of  native  boats 
are  moored,  mostly  connected  with  the  pearl 
fisheries  not  far  away. 

Some  of  the  shops  in  the  bazaars  are 
owned  by  Indian  Banians,  who  represent 
the  most  flourishing  class  of  traders  at  all  the 
ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  probably  not 
realised  in  the  British  Isles  how  enterprising 


are  some  of  our  British  Indian  subjects, 
and  how  they  have  extended  their  commercial 
operations,  under  the^  security  of  the  British 
Raj,  far  away  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  to  some  of  the  most  remote  corners 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  1896  a  German  trading  company  began 
business,  on  .what  appeared  to  be  a  harmless 
scale,  at  Lingah,  where  the  German  agent 
Wonckhaus  commenced  to  trade  in  oyster 
shells  and  mother-of-pearl,  for  the  small 
island  of  Abu  Musa,  over  against  Lingah, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  pearl  bank 
which  reaches  to  the  islands  of  Bahrain. 
In  addition  to  his  interest  in  oyster  shells, 
Wonckhaus  became  secretly  connected  with 
a  concession  to  w^ork  the  red  oxide  deposits 
that  exist  on  xibu  Musa.  The  island  belongs 
to  the  Sheikh  of  Shargah,  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  who  gave  a  concession  to  three  Arabs 
to  introduce  machinery  and  work  the  red' 
oxide  deposits.  One  of  these  Arabs  lived  at 
Shargah,  and  the  others  were  in  business 
at.Lingah,  Nothing  much  was  done,  how- 
ever, until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Sheikh  of  Shargah  learned  one  day,  to  his 
intense  surprise,  that  the  Germans  practically 
claimed  possession  of  his  island.  It  transpired 
that  the  two  Arabs  in  Lingah  had  acted  on 
'  behalf  of  Wonckhaus,  who  had  purchased 
their  rights  for  the  Hamburg-America 
Steamship  Company,  and  now  openly  claimed 
German  protection  for  his  interest  on  the 
island.  The  Sheikh  of  Shargah  refused  to 
recognise  the  German's  secret  transactions, 
and  sought  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
in  accordance  with  a  treaty  which  had  long 
existed  between  our  authorities  and  the 
Sheikh ;  but  the  German  agents  ignored 
the  rights  of  the  Arab  chief,  so  at  length— in 
October,  1907 — a  British  gunboat  towed  a 
number  of  the  Sheikh's  sailing-ships  to  Abu 
Musa,  with  three  hundred  of  his  arm^d  men 
on  board.  They  removed  the  native  work- 
men from  the  oxide  deposits  and  tiansf erred 
them  to  Lingah  ;  but  they  foolishly  fired,  so 
the  Germans  declared,  on  a  boat  that  was 
flying  the  German  flag.  The  German  press 
became  furious,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  magnify  the  incident  into  one  of  supreme 
international  importance.  Germany  was 
unable  to  press  the  matter,  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  Sheikh  of  Shargah  had  a  perfect 
right  to  object ^0  the  transfer  to  the  Germans 
of  a  concession  he  had  made  to  three  of 
his  own  people,  and,  moreover,  the  chief's 
long-standing  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
expressly  forbade  the  granting  of  such  a 
concession  to  any  European  merchant,  even 
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though  he  be  a  British  subject.  Here,  at 
least,  we  have  a  significant  illustration  of 
Germany's  flagrant  disregard  for  treaties, 
and  one  of  her  early  attempts  to  tear  up  an 
inconvenient  "  scrap  of  paper  "  that  did  not 
meet  with  her  approval. 

The  great  pearl  bank,  which  extends 
from  near  the  Pirate  Coast  to  Bah- 
rain, is  the  most  wonderful"  feature  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  nearly  a  million 
pounds'  worth  of  genuine  as  well  as  fabri- 
cated pearls  are  exported  annually  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  pearl  trade  at  the  so- 
called  pearl  islands  of  Bahrain.  The  largest 
of  these  islands  is  about  twenty-seven  miles 
long  by  ten  broad,  on  the  north  side  of 
which   lies   the    large   town    of    Menamah, 


BOAT-BUI  l.DING     AT    liUNDEIl    AliBAS. 


with  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
is  the  commercial  centre  for  all  the  Bahrain 
islands,  containing  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Custom  House.  Not  far  from  Menamah  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  town  containing  a  mosque 
with  two  minarets  in  fair  preservation  and 
marked  with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Cufic 
character.  The  unexplored  tumuli  of  the 
old  Phoenician  city  of  Gerrha  are  situated 
on  the  mainland  of  Arabia,  and  there  are 
large  numbers  of  similar  mounds  on  the^ 
islands. 

The  islands  are  also  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  underground  rivers  w^hich  they 
contain,  and  the  parent  source  of  the 
numerous  lukewarm  freshwater  springs  must 
evidently  be  far  away  on  the  mainland 
of  Arabia. 

One  of  the  largest  springs  issues 
from  the  midst  of  a  reservoir,  thirty  yards 
wide  and  about  thirty  f^et  deep,  similar  to 


the  great  spring  at  Ras-Baalbec  in  Syria. 
The  abundant  stream  of  fresh  water  which 
flows  from  this  spring  averages  six  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep.  Near  Muharrek  some  of 
the  springs  bubble  up  under  the  sea  not  far 
from  the  shore,  from  which  the  natives 
procure  water  by  using  a  long  bamboo 
weighted  at  one  end,  so  that,  when  it  reaches 
the  bubbling  spring,  the  fresh  water  gushes 
out  from  the  end  of  the  bamboo  just  above 
sea-level. 

Most  of  the  export  pearl  trade  is  controlled 
by  Indian  Banians  from  Karachi,  but  the 
pearl  fishers  are  Arabs,  and  for  centuries 
they  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  to 
work  on  the  pearl  bank.  Their  ''  Trade 
Union"  regulations  have  always  been 
recognised  by  the 
British  authorities, 
so  much  so  that 
British  merchants 
and  Indian  Banians 
have  never  been 
allowed  to  seek  for 
concessions  that 
would  in  any  way 
compete  or  inter- 
fere with  the  lau  f ul 
privileges  of  these 
Arab  fishermen. 
The  bank  is  appor- 
tioned in  sections 
to  the  difl:"erent 
sheikhs  and  towns 
of  the  Gulf,  and 
during  the  pearl 
season — from  June 
to  October  —  a 
British  gunboat  is  on  guard,  keeping  order 
amongst  the  workers. 

The  German  capitalists  of  the  great 
Berlin  Bank  and  the  Hamburg- America 
Steamship  Company  conceived  a  plan  that 
would  effectively  break  up  this  most  ancient 
trade  guild  of  the  Arab  pearl  divers,  so 
the  first  step  was  taken  when  in  1901  the 
German  firm  of  Wonckhaus  removed  its 
headquarters  from  Lingah  to  Bahrain.  The 
following  year  the  German  intriguers  at 
Constantinople  persuaded  the  Sultan  to 
revive  an  imaginary  claim  to  sovereignty 
over  the  great  pearl  bank,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  grant  a  concession  to  the  Germans 
to  work  the  fisheries  by  spientific  methods. 
Their  scheme,  they  thought,  would  bring 
untold  wealth  to  the  capitalists,  a  substantial 
share  of  the  proceeds  would  be  given  to  the 
Sultan,  and,  of  course,  a  German  fleet  would 
be   needed    in    the    Persian   Gulf  to   take 
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over  the  duties  of  the  British  gunboat,  and 
to  substitute  German  discipline  for  the 
peaceful  trade  unionism  so  sedulously 
fostered  by  the  British  amongst  the  horde 
of  superannuated  pirates,  who  would  still 
be  needed  as  slaves  for  the  fisheries,  and 
could  be  exploited  for  the  promotion  of 
German  Kultur.  Great  Britain,  however, 
informed  the  Sultan  that  his  supposed 
sovereignty  over  the  Persian  Gulf  fisheries 
was  a  vain  delusion,  and  that  a  German 
monopoly  could  not  therefore  be  recognised. 
Germany,  however,  made  another  attempt  to 
secure  a  footing  upon  the  great  pearl  bank, 
and  asked  the  Sultan  for  a  lease  of  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Halul.  This  little 
island,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fisheries,  is 
immensely  valuable  to  the  fishermen  in  stormy 
weather,  as  it  possesses  an  excellent  harbour, 
well  sheltered  by  the  rocks,  and  containing 
a  secure  anchorage  for  thousands  of  sailing- 
ships.  Again  the  British  authorities 
informed  the  Sultan  that' it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  give  away  what  did  not  belong 
to  him,  and  Germany's  little  scheme  for  the 
possession  of  a  coaling  station  or  a  fortified 
Heligoland  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  once  more  fell  through.  In  1905 
the  Germans  approached  the  Sheikh  of 
Bahrain  and  attempted  to  obtain  direct  from 
him  concessions  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  sought  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ; 
but  the  Sheikh  reminded  the  Germans  of 
his  treaties  and  agreements  with  Great 
Britain,  and  referred  them  for  an  answer 
to  the  British  authorities.  Pnce  again 
Germany  failed  to  secure  by  guile  the 
possessions  she  had  hoped  to  seize  ten 
years  previously  by  force  of  arms.  It  was 
in  1895  that  Germany  was  working  out  in 
Constantinople  her  preliminary  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Turks 
were  instigated  to  seize  at  once  the  islands  of 
Bahrain.  A  fleet  of  native  boats  filled  with 
armed  men  set  out  one  day  from  the  Turkish 
coast ;  but  the  British  authorities  had 
obtained  information  of  the  project,  and  a 
British  gunboat  broke  up  the  fleet  in  the 
sight  of  the  Turkish  officials  who  were 
watching  from  the  shore,  and  waiting,  when 
the  fight  was  over,  to  cross  and  take  possession 
of  the  newly-acquired  islands  of  Bahrain. 
The  feeble  hold  which  the  Turks  had 
secured  along  the  coast  of  El-Hasa  was 
finally  relinquished  in  1913,  when  the  forces 
of  Ibn  Saood  drove  out  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Turkish  garrisons. 

An  additional  interest  attaches  to  Bahrain 
from  the  fact  that  the  famous  Force  D,  under 


General  Delamain,  which  so  speedily  captured 
Busrah,  was  waiting  at  Bahrain  when  war 
was  declared  against  Turkey  in  November, 
1915.  The  treacherous  Turks  had  already 
admitted  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  into 
Constantinople,  and  it  was  correctly  surmised 
that  they  would  attempt  to  destroy  the 
British  oil  factory  at  Abadan,  and  make  an 
attack  on  Koweit  or  Bahrain.  On  October^lS 
a  force  of  five  thousand  men  was  dispatched 
from  India  to  Bahrain,  under  the  escort 
of  H.M.S.  Ocean,  which  was  subsequently 
torpedoed  in  the  Dardanelles.  A  curious 
obstacle  suddenly  blocked  the  way  of  the 
transports  when  a  huge  waterspout  compelled 
the  whole  convoy  to  alter  its  course,  and  the 
guns  of  H.M.S.  Ocean  opened  fire  upon 
an  unexpected  enemy,  which  subsequently, ' 
in  another  form  of  floods  and  rain,  proved 
to  be  the  most  formidable  foe  to  this  same 
expeditionary  force  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  waters  around  Bahrain  contain  a  mass 
of  reefs  and  shoals,  so  that  ships  drawing 
eighteen  feet  have  to  anchor  three  miles  out, 
while  H.M.S.  Ocean,  which  drew  twenty- 
seven  feet,  was  obliged  to  anchor  fourteen 
miles  from  land.  Only  very  small  boats  can 
get  through  the  shallow  waters  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a  jetty,  it  was  customary  for  passengers 
to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  sturdy 
Arabs  or  landed  with  the  aid  of  donkeys, 
when  these  were  procurable. 

The  German  agent  of  the  Wonckhaus 
firm  was  arrested  as  soon  as  the  officers  of 
the  convoy  were  able  to  efi'ect  a  landing. 
He  was  taken  in  the  act  of  signing  a  letter 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  correct  report  on 
the  strength  and  composition  of  Force  D, 
and  furthermore  stated  that  another  ten 
thousand  troofSs  were  shortly  coming  from 
India.  This  information  Was  also  correct, 
though  it  was  not  actually  known  to  the 
English  staff  till  some  weeks  later.  The 
German  agent,  however,  had  already  managed 
to  dispatch  this  information  to  Bushire  and 
Busrah  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
transports. 

Bushire,  or  Abu-Shehir,  the  father  of 
cities,  is  what  Westerns  would  prefer  to  call 
the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Bahrain,  whence  the  main 
roads  proceed  across  the  mountains  to 
Shiraz  and  Teheran.  The  all-important 
British  Residency  and  Consulate-General  is 
at  this  place,  and  the  well-trusted  British 
Residents,  who  so  honourably  maintain  the 
high  traditions   of    British   administrators, 
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are  unceasingly  occupied  with  most  important 
duties  of  an  onerous  nature  in  preserving  the 
security  and  peace  that  have  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  Bushire, 
I  came  across  a  group  of  Arab  chiefs  from 
the  interior  of  Arabia.  They  informed  me 
that  they  had  come  down  to  the  Arabian 
coast  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  the  Sheikh 
of  Koweit,  for  they  recognised  that  Ibn 
Rashid,  the  Turkish  representative,  was  no 
longer  the  most  powerful  man  in  Arabia. 
The  chief  of  Koweit  had  advised  them  to 
visit  the  British  Resident  at  Bushire,  who 
would  register  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  would  take  care  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
justice  should  always  be  done  to  them  in 
times  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

Large  numbers  of  pilgrims  travel  by  the 


"  I  told  you  it  would  be  here."  "  Wonderful ! 
Wonderful  I "  exclaimed  the  holy  men. 
"  This  cannot  be  the  work  of  God  ;  it  is  the 
doings  of  the  English." 

I  have  had  some  disagreeable  experiences 
at  Bushire,  when  navigating  the  four  miles 
of  zig-zag  roadstead  between  the  mail  boat 
and  the  shore,  which  passengers  must  cross 
in  the  native  sailing-boats.  That  little 
journey  took  me  more  than  two  hours  one 
rough  day,  when  we  appeared  to  cover 
a  good  twelve  miles,  as  we  tacked  to  and  fro 
around  the  Persian  Navy,  before  the  wind 
would  allow  us  to  come  alongside  the  steamer. 
The  Persians  can  boast  of  one  solitary 
warship,  the  FersepoUs,  which  is  generally 
stationed  at  Bushire,  though  sometimes,  in 
favourable  weather,  it  ventures  as  far  as 
Lingah  and  Bunder  Abbas. 


OOVPRNMENT    HOUSF,    LINGAH. 


British  India  steamers  from  Bushire  to 
Busrah,  and  thence  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  On  one  occasion  -six  holy 
Persians  from  the  interior  approached  the 
British  India  agent  for  tickets  to  Busrah, 
and  they  were  informed  that  the  mail 
steamer  would  arrive  at  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
clockwork  movements,  they  rebukeu  the 
agent  for  his  confidence  and  for  omitting 
to  use  the  customary  "  Inshallah,"  "  For," 
said  they,  ''  the  mail  boat  will  only  arrive  if 
it  be  God's  will."  "  Of  course,"  replied  the 
assent ;  "  but  I  warn  you  to  be  here  by  six 
o'clock,  or  else  you  will  miss  the  boat."  So 
on  the  following  morning  they  were  sitting 
on  the  beach  at  dawn,  when  sure  enough,  at 
six  o'clock,  the  mail  steamer  arrived,  four 
miles  from  the  shore,  at  its  customary 
anchorage.     "  There  it  is,"  said  the  agent. 


I  once  asked  the  chief  officer  of  our  mail 
boat  how  they  managed  to  navigate  these 
difficult  waters  with  so  few  accidents.  He 
showed  me  the  charts  produced  by  the 
Admiralty  from  time  to  time  since  the  Navy 
began  a  marine  survey  of  the  Gulf  in  1785. 
He  pointed  out  the  beacons  we  have  erected, 
and  the  buoys  with  which  the  British 
steamship  companies  have  marked  out  the 
roadsteads  and  the  great  mud  "  Bar,"  and  he 
reminded  me  that  the  smart  little  Patrick 
StPAvart,  which  I  had  frequently  seen  in  the 
Gulf,  was  the  telegraph  ship  that  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  care  of  all  the  cables. 

In  September,  1914,  one  of  our  inteUigence 
officers  sent  off  from  Bushire  a  young  Afghan, 
who,  on  arrival  at  Busrah,  questioned  the 
Turks  about  the  possibility  of  a  "holy  war." 
They  informed  him  that  they  intended 
bringing  an  army  through  Afghanistan  on 
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its  way  to  India,  and  tbat  therefore  be  wonld 
be  able  to  assist  them  in  arousing  the 
Afghans  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  a 
holy  war.  They  permitted  him,  therefore, 
to  ramble  about  the  Turkish  camps,  and  for 
nearly  six  weeks  he  watched  the  German 
agents  of  the  great  commercial  Wonckhaus 
Company  travelling  up  and  down  the  Shat 
'1  Arab  in  a  Turkish  gunboat,  instructing 
the  Turks  as  to  how  they  should  hide  their 
batteries  and  conceal  their  guns  amid  the 
date  palms  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Shat 
'1  Arab.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Turks 
in  Constantinople  were  pretending  to  be 
sincere  in  their  determination  to  maintain 
neutrality.  The  Afghan  slipped  out  of  the 
country  two  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  the  information  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  chief  proved  to  be  of  real 
value  to  General  Delamain  in  spotting  the 
concealed  batteries  during  the  advance 
towards  Busrah.  So  our  Secret  Service 
scored  one  better  than  the  Wonckhaus  agent, 
who  was  arrested  at  Bahrain. 

Koweit,  the  last  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
is  likely  soon  to  become  the  most  important 
of  all.  Koweit  is  now  a  prosperous  town 
of  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  where 
twenty  years  ago  its  population  numbered 
less  than  twelve  thousand.  It  is  the  cleanest 
place  in  the  Gulf,  and  its  wide,  spacious 
streets  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
unsavoury  slums  in  the  ports  on  the  Persian 
shore.  It  possesses  more  buggalows,  or 
sailing-ships,  than  any  other  port  in  the  Gulf ; 
it  is  famous  for  its  excellent  dockyard,  its 
numerous  boat-builders,  and  its  up-to-date  , 
condenser,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  which  provides  for  the  inhabitants 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  fresh  water 
daily,  distilled  from  the  deep  blue  sea. 
About  four  hundred  boats  are  sent  annually 
from  this  port  to  the  pearl  fisheries,  and 
hundreds  of  cargo  boats  not  only  visit  all 
the  ports  in  the  Gulf,  but  extend  their 
operations  to  India,  East  Africa,  and  the 
ports  in  the  Red  Sea. 

These  well-travelled  mariners  are  the 
newsvendors  and  journalists  of  the  East. 
When  they  brought  back  their  date  cargoes 
from  Busrah  in  the  winter  of  1914,  it  is 
reported  that  they  spread  abroad  their  own 
dramatic  account  of  British  victories.  "A 
British  steamer  fired  two  shots.  At  the 
first  shot  three  hundred  Turks  fell,  at  the 
second  shot  four  hundred,  then  the  governors 
fled,  and  the  Turkish  troops  followed  them 
in  flight  from  Busrah." 

Koweit  is  equally  important  to  the  internal 


affairs  of  Arabia  as  it  is  to  its  external 
relations.  The  main  roads  for  pilgrims  and 
caravans  proceed  from  this  rendezvous  to 
Nejd,  Mecca,  the  ^  Jebel  Shammar,  and 
Damascus.  It  is  quite  possible  a  railway 
will  some  day  be  constructed  from  Suez  to 
Koweit  in  almost  a  straight  line  through 
Akaba  and  the  Jauf. 

The  town  is  improving  very  rapidly,  the 
value  of  land  has  been  steadily  rising  for 
some  years  past,  and  there  are  already  some 
very  fine  buildings.  The  Sheikh's  "palace 
has  been  vastly  improved-  in  recent  years, 
and  instead  of  the  old  Turkish  flag,  with  the 
crescent  and  star,  he  flies  his  own  distinctive 
red  flag  with  the  word  "Koweit"  em- 
broidered upon  it  in  white  letters.  It  is  the 
Sheikh's  custom  to  sit  in  a  coffee-house  or 
reception-hall  near  one  of  the  gates,  where 
he  receives^  visitors,  dispenses  justice,  and 
watches  the  passers-by.  Another  nice 
building  in  the  place  is  the  American  Mission 
Hospital,  constructed  of  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete,  with  two  comfortable  residences  in 
the  same  compound.  Some  of  the  people 
tried  to  organise  an  opposition  hospital 
a  few  years  ago,  and  placed  a  Turkish 
doctor  in  charge  ;  but  the  adventure  came 
to  naught,  and  the  Sheikh  of  Koweit  one  day 
handed  over  the  surgical  instruments  and 
the  microscope  as  a  present  to  the  American 
Mission  Hospital.  A  land  telegraph  has 
now  established  communications  between 
Koweit  and  Busrah,  and  there  is  also  a 
temporary  wireless  installation. 

There  are  always  many  large  Bedouin 
encampments  around  Koweit,  belonging  to 
the  different  tribes.  The  Abu  Suleib  is  a 
large  tribe  that  claims  a  Christian  origin.  Its 
name  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Arabic  word 
for  a  cross,  and  in  connection  with  their 
rites  of  circumcision  they  make  use  of  a 
small  cross  that  is  decorated  with  brightly- 
coloured  ribbons.  Some  authorities  suppose 
they  are  descended  from  the  Levantines  of 
the  Crusaders'  armies  who  remained  behind 
when  ij^e  bulk  of  the  Crusaders  returned  to 
Europe. 

In  February,  1915,  the  Viceroy  of  India 
paid  a  visit  to  Busrah,  and  called  in  at  Koweit, 
where,  on  behalf  of  King  George,  he  conferred 
the  K.C.S.I.  upon  the  famous  Sheikh 
Mubarek. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
whole  of  the  East  that  Arabia  has  produced 
two  wonderful  men  during  the  last  half 
century.  They  have  both  had  much  to 
do  with  the  trend  of  political  events.  One 
of    them    was    the    Sheikh    of    Koweit,   a 
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far-siglited,  imtutored  Arab,  who  ruled  liis 
provinces  with  a  strong  hand,  ;uid  shaped 
the  policy  of  so  many  of  the  inland  tribes. 
He  was  a  great  reformer,  and  the  prosperity 
of  Koweit  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his 
foresight  and  enterprise.  When  he  com- 
menced to  rule  in  Koweit,  his  people  were 
content  to  drink  the  brackisli  water  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  by  digging  a  few 
feet  in  the  sands.  Mubarek  organised  a 
fleet  of  boats  which  sailed  regularly  back- 
Avards  and  forwards  to  the  Shat  '1  Arab  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  fresh  water— a 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  He  then 
introduced  a  steam  tank  ship,  which  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  last  he  caused  to  be  installed  a 
magnificent  condenser,  which  appears  to  be 
working  remarkably  well. 

On  the  advice  of  Great  Britain,  he  devoted 
himself   to   the    attainment    of    one    great 


at  its  entrance  by  a  small  island.  Tt  was 
this  wonderful  harbour  that  attracted  tlie 
cupidity  of  the  German  intriguers.  When 
the  Germans  completed  the  survey  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  they  decided  that  their 
important  trunk  line  must  terminate  at 
Koweit,  and  four  very  deliberate  attempts 
were  made  to  get  possession  of  the  Sheikh's 
magnificent  harbour. 

In  the  year  1900  the  German  railway 
commission,  headed  by  the  Consul-General 
from  Constantinople,  appeared  at  Koweit 
with  an  offer  to  purchase  or  lease  an  area 
of  twenty-five  square  miles  ;  but  the  Sheikh 
informed  the  Germans  that  they  were  a  httle 
too  late,  for  it  was  in  1899  that  our  agree- 
ments with  Mubarek  were  strengthened  in 
such  a  way  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
give  any  of  his  territory  to  the  Sultan's 
German  friends  Avithout  the  sanction  of  the 
British  authorities.     A  second  attempt  was 
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object — namely,  the  uniting  together  in  bonds 
of  friendship  all  the  prominent  chiefs  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  this  endeavour 
lie  was  seconded  by  the  other  remarkable 
man,  tlie  chief  of  Nejd,  wlio  has  also  recently 
been  knighted,  and  is  now  known  as  Sheikh 
Sir  Abd-el-Aziz  Ibn  Saood.  Sheikh  Mubarek 
died  in  November,  1915,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Sheikh  Jabr,  who  is  determined 
to  carry  on  the  policy  of  his  distinguished 
father.  Ibn  Saood  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  important  men  in 
Arabia,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he 
will  be  able  in  tlie  course  of  time  to  unite 
the  Arab  tribes  and  bring  about  the  opening 
up  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  the  influences 
of  modern  civilisation. 

This  remarkable  town  of  Koweit  is  chiefly 
famous,  however,  for  its  magnificent  harbour, 
which  contains  about  twenty-five  square 
iniles  of  deep  water,  and  is  well  protected 


made  with  the  aid  of  Ibn  Easchid,  who, 
in  the  pay  of  the  Germans  and  the  Turks, 
attempted  to  pick  a  quarrel  Avith  the  chief 
of  Koweit,  and  by  force  of  arms  deprive 
him  of  his  territory.  This  scheme  also  came 
to  naught,  throngh  the  timely  assistance  of 
Ibn  Saood,  But  a  third  attempt  was  made, 
when  a  Turkish  army  of  14,000  men  was 
mustered  at  Nasiriyeh  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  the  Sheikh's  territory  and  forcing 
from  him  all  that  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks  required.  Great  Britain,  however, 
notified  the  Sultan  that  this  could  not  be 
allowed,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  stand 
by  our  written  agreements,  and  defend  with 
armed  forces  this  independent  chief  of 
Arabia.  The  Turkish  Navy  was  ordered 
surreptitiously  to  effect  a  landing  at  Koweit^ 
and  to  take  prisoner  the  Sheikh  Mubarek, 
but  our  naval  authorities  obtained  timely 
warning  of  their  intention,  and  while   the 
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rusty  Turkish  gunboat  was  struggling  for 
three  days  to  get  up  steam  at  Busrah,  a 
British  gunboat  appeared  upon  the  scene 
from  Bombay,  and  the  Turks  were  forbidden 
to  land  men  in  the  harbour  of  Koweit.  Still 
another  desperate  effort  was  made,  when  the 
Turks  pretended  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  Sheikh's  nephew,  who  claimed  the 
chieftainship  of  Koweit,  and  a  flotilla  of 
native  boats  filled  with  armed  men  was 
mobilised  at  the  island  of  Bubian,  and  was 
proceeding  to  make  a  raid  upon  Kow^eit, 
when    it    was    suddenly    intercepted,    and 


immediately  dispersed  by  an  ever-ready  and 
ever-vigilant  British  gunboat. 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  a  series  of  conflicts 
with  pirates  and  Prussians,  slave-traders  and 
Turks,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
just  dealing,  liberty  and  peace  in  this,  the 
most  primitive  of  the  world's  waterways,  the 
birthplace  of  the  earliest  of  ancient  mariners, 
the  cradle  of  navigation.  After  a  century's 
hard  work,  the  British  Navy  has  accomplished 
something  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
world  must  acknowledge  that  this  something 
should  be  called  *'  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas." 


i^UINED   MINAIJETS   AT   BAlIIiAIN,    NEAR   MEXAMAH. 


NORA, 


I^ITHIN  an  English  village  yesterday 
^^      I  came  upon  a  little  child  at  play. 
I  lingered  by  to  watch  the  baby  game, 
And  heard  some  voice  call  gently  on  her  name. 

Sweet  she  replied.      How  leaped  my  heart  to  hear 
The  pretty  notes,  the  accent  ever  dear, 
Shy  as  the  wind  soft  singing  from  the  South  I 
I,  hungry,  kissed  the  brogue  upon  her  mouth.  • 
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AM  concerned,  Mrs. 
Lilly  white,"  said 
Mr.  Tombs,  as  lie 
arranged  the  silver, 
"  verj  much  con- 
cerned  about  his 
lordship." 

"You  don't  say 
so,"  replied  Lord 
Lightbody's  house- 
•  keeper.  "I  thought 
his  lordship  had  been  much  better  lately — 
quite  quiet  among  his  old  books  and  things. 
There  hasn't  been  an  acute  attack  for  some 
time.  He  hasn't  been  out  in  old  clothes, 
fancying  himself  a  second-hand  bookseller, 
since  the  day  you  brought  him  home  in  the 
taxiameter  cab." 

The  butler  shook  his  head.  "  Only  ap- 
parent, Mrs.  Lillywhite,  honly  apparent. 
Appearances  deceive,  Mrs.  Lillywhite.  The 
master  is  breaking  out  in  a  new  place." 

"  Well,  I  never,  Mr.  Tombs  !  And  what 
place  may  that  be  ?  " 

The  butler  frowned  and  laid  spoon  to 
spoon  with  a  precise  and  symbolic  touch. 
"  You  see,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  I  did  not  tell 
you  everything  about  that  day's  doings. 
There  were  circumstances,  Mrs.  Lillywhite, 
circumstances— very  disquietin'." 

*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Tombs  1  You  might  have 
told  me  sooner." 

"  I  considered  discretion  the  better  part. 
And  I  was  flustered  that  day ;  his  lordship 
being  lost  so  many  hours,  I  feared  the  worst. 
And  on  the  top  of  it  all,  Mr.  Algernon 
breaking  his  arm  falling  off  a  'bus.  Between 
that  and  his  lordship — grandson  and  grand- 
father both  gettin'  into  trouble  simultaneous, 

I  'adn't  a  life,  Mrs.  Lillywhite -" 

"Well,  don't  make  a  song  about  it 
now,  Mr.  Tombs.     I  think  you  might  have 


told  me  at  once.  But  you're  ahvays  so 
secretive." 

"  I  have  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Lillywhite." 

"And  I  suppose  I've  none?  I'm  just 
as  interested  in  his  lordship's  welfare  as  you 
are,  Mr.  Tombs,  and  I  ought  to  know  any 
new  symptoms  as  soon  as '  they  occur,  to 
be  on  my  guard." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  Mrs.  Lillywhite, 
but  you'll  admit  the  matter  was  delicate." 

"I  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
Mr.  Tombs,  as  yet.  There  never  w^as  such  a 
man  to  beat  about  the  bush.  But  I've  no 
time  for  your  nonsense — I  must  see  cook." 

"Wait  a  moment,  Mrs.  Lillywhite — I'm 
just  coming  to  the  point." 

"  Well,  well,  get  on  with  it !  " 

"  It  was  like  this,  Mrs.  Lillywhite.  I'd 
been  hunting  his  lordship  in  all  his  usual 
haunts — Christie's,  Sotheby's,  the  London 
Library,  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoriaran- 
albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  Charing 
Cross  Eoad,  wheresoever  ancient  and  antique 
books  is  to  be  seen  or  sold — no  sign ! 
I  was  returning  'ome  with  an  'eavy  'eart, 
Mrs.  Lillywhite,  in  a  taxi,  when  just 
between  the  house  and  the  Marblarch, 
what  do  I  see  but  his  lordship  in  another 
taxi,  going  in  the  same  direction.  I  caused 
my  driver  to  accelerate  his  pace,  houtstrip 
and  swing  round  so  as  to  meet  the  other  cab. 
Then  I  stops  and  tactfully  rescues  our  pore 
dear  afflicted  master  from  the  audacious 
clutches  of  the  syreen." 

"  From  the  what  ?  " 

"  The  audacious  syreen  —  the  young 
woman." 

"  The  young  woman  I  " 

"Yes,  the  young  woman,  Mrs.  Lillywhite. 
I  mean  what  I  say,  and  a  "very  attractive 
piece  of  goods  it  was,  sitting  up  in  the  cab 
beside  his  lordship,  looking  as    if    butter 
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wouldn't  melt  in  her  month.  I  did  get  a 
turn,  for  Miss  was  quite  miknown  to  me. 
Not  on  our  visiting  list.  Judge  of  my 
feelings,  Mrs.  Lilljwhite,  at  that  moment ! 
Well,  I  delivered  his  lordship,  an'  mj  ladj, 
who  took  an  eyeful  of  me,  drove  on 
immediate,  but  not  before  Lord  Lightbody 
takes  a  very  gracious  farewell  of  her  and  says  : 
*  Come  and  let  me  show  you  my  library  one 
day.'  He  would  'ave  given  her  his  address — 
he  ^vas  already  fumblin'  for  his  card-case, 
which  proves  that  she  was  a  stranger— when 
I  intervened,  popped  him  into  my  cab, 
and  drove  him  to  the  hospital  to  see 
Mr.  Algernon." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Tombs.  And  this 
person — was  she  a  lady  ?  " 

"She  had,  I  admit,  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  such,  and  of  the  female 
gender.  But  the  circumstances  clearly 
pointed  to  an  adventuress." 

"  His  lordship  might  have  met  her  at 
luncheon,  and  been  giving  her  a  lift  home." 

"You  forget,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  tliat  his 
lordship  does  not  go  out  to  luncheon 
masquerading  as  an  old  book  dealer  in  shabby 
clothes.  It  was,  you  remember,  one  of  his 
bad  days,  pore  old  gentleman." 

"  That's  quite  true,  Mr.  Tombs.  Still,  we 
must  put  the  best  construction  on  it.  You're 
too  pessimistic." 

"  There  is  many  syreens  about,  to  catch 
with  matrimonial  devices  the  unwary  and 
the  wealthy  aged,  who  is  widowers  and 
noblemen.  His  lordship  has  never,  I  allows 
shown  any  tendencies  to  change  his  condition 
heretofore,  but  one  cannot  be  too  careful, 
Mrs.  Lillywhite.  His  lordship,  like  many 
men  of  great  ability,  is  easily  imposed  upon, 
except  in  the  matter  of  old  books.  And 
the  circumstances  were  peculiar." 

*'  Did  his  lordship  let  fall  any  remarks  ?  " 

"He  did  give  me  a  hincoherent  sort  of 
story  about  having  left  a  little  book  in 
a  tea-shop,  and  how  the  young  lady  had 
taken  charge  of  it  for  him  ;  but,  you  see,  by 
that  time  he  was  quite  himself  again,  and 
he  has  only  a  hazy  notion  of  what  happens 
during  his  attacks.  I  couldn't  make  much 
of  it,  and  the  queer  thing  was  that,  when  we 
got  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Algernon  had  the 
very  book  in  question,  the  one  he  sent  the 
message  about,  when  he  had  the  nurse 
telephone  to  say  that  he  was  hurt.  His 
lordship  was  a  good  deal  mixed  over 
it.  Mental  haberration  is  a  strange  and 
melancholy  disorder,  Mrs.  Lillywhite.  The 
book  seems  to  have  been  somehow  lost,  but, 
as  Mr,  Algernon  had  it,  the  young  person 


couldn't  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  His 
lordship  had  confused  things." 

"  Does  he  recollect  the  young  woman  at 
all,  Mr.  Tombs  ?  " 

"That's  just  the  disturbin'  part,  Mrs. 
Lillywhite.     I  was  coming  to  that." 

"Precious  long  time  you've  been  about 
it." 

"  I  had  to  clear  the  ground  for  you, 
ma'am,  you  knowing  nothing  of  the  previous 
circumstances,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  your  mature  judgment  in  a  difficult 
and  delicate  situation,"  said  Mr.  Tombs 
gallantly. 

Mrs.  Lillywhite  was  mollified.  "You're 
quite  priceless,  as  Mr.  Algernon  would  say, 
Mr.  Tombs.  A  bit  long-winded  at  times, 
but  you  can  be  very  entertaining,  when  you 
choose,  and  get  leave  to  tell  a  story  in  your 
own  way.  You  say  his  lordship  does  recollect 
her  ?  " 

"You  see,  hazy  he  may  be  upon  what 
took  place  before,  but  by  the  time  I 
met  his  lordship  he  was  quite  clear — 
loocid,  as  they  say — and  talking  friendly- 
like  Avith  Miss  Brazen-Image.  Perhaps  she 
gave  him  the  shock  as  is  always  necessary 
to  his  restoration — I  can't  say.  Anyhow, 
loocid  he  was  and  quite  himself.  He 
remembers  her  and  his  invitation  perfectly. 
Every  morning  since  then  his  lordship  says 
to  me  :  '  Tombs,  perhaps  we'll  have  a  visitor 
to-day,  to  see  the  books.'  '  Very  likely,  my 
lord,'  says  I ;  '  there's  not  a  few  desires  to 
inspect  your  lordship's    literary  treasures.' 

*  But  this  is  a  special  visitor.  Tombs,'  says 
his  lordship.  'Show  her  in  at  once,  if  she 
comes.     She  seemed  very  intelligent.  Tombs.' 

*  Undeniably,  my  lord,'  says  I,  humouring 
liim.  He  so  runs  on  the  idea  that  I  have 
difficulty,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  in  persuading  his 
lordship   to    take    his  daily   constitutional. 

*  What  if  she  should  call  when  I  am  out, 
Tombs  ? '  he  asks,  and  I — may  'Eaven 
forgive  me — says  :  *  That  would  be  indeed 
a  misfortune,  my  lord.'  *  So  it  would. 
Tombs,  so  it  would,'  says  his  lordship.  And 
he  adds,  disconnected :  '  I  think  Mr.  Algernon 
would  like  to  meet  her  ;  they're  both  very 
modern  and  bright  and  clever  and  interested 
in  the  things  that  matter.'  And  I  rephes, 
this  time  with  perfect  sincerity  :  '  No  doubt 
Mr.  Algernon  would  like  to  meet  the  lady, 
my  lord.'  So  you  see,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  it's 
serious.  His  lordship's  disorder  has  taken 
a  new  turn.  The  young  hussy,  whoever  she 
is  and  wherever  she  comes  from,  has  made 
a  distinct  impression.  J  am  very  uneasy 
about  it  all," 


'  You  read  too  iiicany  peimv  novels,  Mri^.  Lillywbitc  •,  they  upset  your  mind  with  romantic  notion 
which  is  not" calculated  to  serve  you  best  in  the  sphere  wherein  we  are  both  placed.' " 


"  But  yon  said  you  prevented  his  lordship 
giving  his  address." 

"  I  did  ;  hut  she  may  know  his  name,  and 
the  lied  Book  will  do  the  rest." 

"Bid  his  lordship  ever  let  fall  the  young- 
lady's  name  ?  " 

"  Never.  That  contirms  me  in  my  opinion 
that  the  acquaintance  is  not  desirable." 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Tombs,  it  is  for 
himself  or  for  Mr.  Algernon  that  his  lordship 
takes  such  an  interest  in  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Female,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  young  female. 
I  admit  the  ladylike  appearance,  hut  am 
sceptical.  As  to  his  lordship's  motives.  T 
am  in  the  dark.  I  perceive  only  that  Ids 
trouble  has  entered,  as  one  may  say,  on  a 
ffesh  phase,  requiring  extra  vigilance.     It  is 


a  delusion  and  "—added  Mr.  Tombs  sen  ben- 
tiously— "  a  snare— a  new  delusion,  l)ut  an 
old  snare,  as  old  as  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden." 

"  That  you  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  wife,  Mr.  Tombs,"  said  Mrs.  Lillywliitc, 
ruffled,  "  is  no  reason  why  you  shoidd  sneer 
at  womenkind.  Being  a  bachelor,  you  know 
nothing  of  any  value  about  the  sex,  and 
should  hold  your  tongue.  Personally,  1 
beheve  that  his  lordship  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  mistake.  This  young  female,  as 
you  call'her,  is  all  right,  I  feel  sure,  or  his 
iordship  would  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  her. 
You  have  no  discernment  where  women  are 
concerned.  You're  as  blind  as  n,  hat,  and 
full   of  prejudices.     Not  that   you    liaven't 
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your  good  qualities,  and  thej  are  many. 
There  may  be  some  woman  somewhere  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  be  Mrs.  Tombs— 
though  it's  not  a  pretty  name,  like  Lilly- 
white— if  you'd  had  half  an  eye  and  any 
sense.  But  you're  so  stand-offish,  always 
suspecting,  and  incapable  of  knowing  a 
loving  heart  where  it's  waiting  for  you." 
Mrs.  Lillywhite  sighed  and  continued  :  "  And 
so  you  remain  an  old  bachelor,  growing 
crustier  every  day,  and  seeing  harm  where 
no  harm  is.  I  expect  his  lordship  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  this  young  lady  was 
made  in  heaven  for  Mr.  Algernon,  and  lie 
wishes  to  bring  them  together.  So  don't 
you  go  interfering,  Mr.  Tombs." 

"I  have  my  master  to  look  after,  Mrs. 
Lillywhite.  He  is  eccentric,  and  sometimes, 
alas^  more  than  merely  eccentric.  If  this 
young  person  is  suitable,  his  lordship  could 
throw  her  into  Mr.  Algernon's  society  in  the 
usual  way,  without  this  mystery  and  peculiar 
goings  on  about  books  in  teashops  and  cabs 
and  such-like.  I  don't  hold  with  your 
opinion,  Mrs.  Lillywhite,  and  if  the  young 
person  comes  trapesing  here,  my  lord  is 
'Not  at  'ome.'  You  read  too  many  penny 
novels,  Mrs.  Lillywhite  ;  they  upset  your 
mind  with  romantic  notions,  which  is  not 
calculated  to  serve  you  best  in  the  sphere 
wherein  we  are  both  placed." 

"  Romantic  notions  fiddlesticks  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Lillywhite,  as  she  left  the  pantry  with 
a  whisk  of  her  neat  skirts.  "  Fve  no  more 
time  for  your  nonsense,  Mr.  Tombs.  But 
take  a  word  of  advice.  If  the  young  lady 
calls,  and  his  lordship  is  at  home,  don't 
say  he  isn't  No  good  will  come  of  it,  if 
you  do." 

Mr.  Tombs  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 
"  That's  a  woman  all  over,"  he  reflected — "  up 
in  a  tantrum  the  moment  their  fancies  is 
crossed.  It's  a  pity,  for  Mrs.  Lillywhite  is 
a  estimable  widow  woman,  and  still  a  good- 
looking  one,  and  sensible  in  many  ways, 
except  touching  the  'uman  affections  and 
their  deceitfulness.  As  for  her  insinuation 
that  I  had  trampled  on  the  feelin2:s  of  any 
woman,  I  repudiate  the  same  with  scorn. 
I  'ave  never  in  my  life  cast  eyes  on  any  of 
the  sects  to  lead'  them  to  suppose  I  was 
inclined  to  matrimony.  Wlio  she  'ints  at  I 
am  not  aware  and  never  shall.  This  is  what 
comes  of  being  over-confidential ;  but  I  could 
wish  she  had  not  gone  off  in  a  huff." 

Mr.  Tombs  was  annoyed  to  discover  that 
a  breeze,  even  a  little  one,  with  Mrs.  Lilly- 
white  should  cause  him  discomfort.  He 
looked  deeper  into  his  heart,  but  failed  at 


the  moment  to  find  the  reason.  He  finished 
the  silver,  attended  to  various  other  light 
duties,  and  then  sat  down  with  the  news- 
paper. But  between  the  printed  page  and 
his  attention  came  the  insistent  figure  of 
Mrs.  Lillywhite.  Suddenly  he  let  the  paper 
fall  and  stared  before  him,  open-mouthed. 
"  Bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tombs. 
"  Bless  my  heart  and  soul !  Is  that  it  ?  I 
am  sure  I  never  gave  her  the  smallest 
occasion — none  in  the  world  ! "  Then  a 
smile,  like  a  slow  winter  dawn,  broke  over 
the  butler's  solemn  features.  He  pinched 
himself  to  make  sure  of  his  identity,  and 
continued  to  smile,  somewhat  fatuously,  at  a 
cupboard  door.  The  door  at  length  brought 
inspiration.  Mr.  Tombs  rose,  opened  it, 
and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  very  choice 
port,  at  which  he  winked  with  esoteric 
meaning.  "  It  is  a  shock,"  said  Mr.  Tombs, 
"  but  in  time  I  may  get  used  to  the  idea." 

Meanwhile  the  person  who  had  formed 
the  bone  of  contention  between  the  butler 
and  the  housekeeper,  and  whose  unconscious 
influence  was  promoting  their  ultimate 
happiness,  was  crossing  the  Park  in  the 
direction  of  the  Stanhope  Gate.  For  several 
days  Letitia  had  been  in  two  minds.  Lord 
Lightbody's  invitation  was  vastly  intriguing, 
but  at  the  moment  it  was  given  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  who  he  was.  That,  however, 
had  been  made  known  to  her  by  a  remark  of 
her  Aunt  Shackle  ton's,  who  little  dreamed 
what  excitement  her  information  had  aroused 
in  the  heart  of  her  madcap  niece.  To  call 
on  the  eccentric  old  man  to  whom  chance 
had  introduced  her  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
attractive,  but  there  were  other  reasons 
which  Letty  would  hardly  acknowledge  to 
herself.  Yet  there  were  difficulties.  Should 
she  go,  or  should  she  not  ?  Perhaps  Lord 
Lightbody  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 
Unflattering,  but  possible.  She  did  not  care 
to  face  a  rebuff.  Still,  she  was  out  for 
adventures.  The  last  had  been  sufficiently 
rewarding  ;  it  might  open  out  into  something 
even  more  thrilling.  Letty  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons  until  the  pros  won.  After 
lunch  she  set  out,  wondering  whether  her 
resolution  would  hold  to  the  crucial  point. 
As  she  crossed  the  Park,  her  thoughts  ran 
less  upon  Lord  Lightbody  than  upon  someone 
else.  But  that  was  absurd.  She  told  herself 
diligently  that  her  errand  was  to  visit  an 
interesting  old  man  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  offer  to  show  her  his  books.  She 
would  go  through  with  it.  Even  if  he  had 
forgotten  her,  it  would  be  an  experience. 
There  was,  however,   one  difficulty — Lord 
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Lightbody  didn't  know  her  name.  When 
she  sent  it  in,  it  would  suggest  nothing  to 
the  master  of  the  house  in  Park  Lane.  But 
that  might  resolve  itself.  If  Lord  Lightbody 
consented  to  see  her,  tact  would  do  the  rest. 

She  found  the  house,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 
Her  heart  fluttered  a  little  as  she  rang  the 
bell.  Through  a  narrow  pane  of  glass  at 
the  side  of  the  door  she  caught  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  wary  features  of  Mr.  Tombs. 
In  a  few  seconds — it  seemed  an  age — a  young 
footman  opened  the  door. 

"  Is  Lord  Lightbody  at  home  ?  "  Letitia 
asked.  Her  voice  had  not  quite  all  the 
steadiness  she  could  wish. 

"  His  lordship  is  not  at  home,  miss.  May 
I  say  who  called  ? '' 

"  Miss  Fortnum,"  said  Letitia,  striving  to 
appear  indifferent ;  the  servant's  cold  eye 
chilled  her  no  less  than  her  disappointment. 
Why  this  provoking  knot  in  her  throat  ? 
Never  before  had  she  felt  so  little  mistress 
of  herself.  So  the  adventure  had  gone  flat, 
after  all. 

She  was  turning  away,  when  a  young  man 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling  ran  up  the  steps. 
The  footman,  who  was  closing  the  door, 
flung  it  open  again  and  stood  aside.  The 
young  man  glanced  at  Letitia,  and  improved 
the  glance  into  something  resembling  a 
stare,  preceded  by  the  very  slightest  suspicion 
of  an  involuntary  start — at  least,  Letitia, 
in  days  to  come,  always  said  it  was  a  start, 
although  Algernon  denied  it  stoutly,  and 
said  that  it  was  she  who  had  not  been 
perfectly  composed.  However  that  may  be, 
he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  looked 
well  enough  pleased. 

He  lifted  his  hat,  smiling,  and  said  :  '*  How 

do    you    do,   Miss — Miss "     A   sudden 

confusion  seized  him  as  he  remembered  that 
lie  could  not  finish  his  greeting. 

"  Fortnum,"  said  Letitia,  coming  to 
the  rescue  with  recovered  self-possession, 
"  Letitia  Fortnum." 

"  Forgive  me,"  Algernon  pursued,  keeping 
up  appearances,  "  I've  a  positively  frightful 
memory  for  names." 

"  One  never  hears  names  when  one  is 
introduced — at  least,  I  don't— and  we  only 
met  once,  you  know,"  Letitia  struck  in 
merrily,  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  save 
face  before  that  stony-eyed  young  footman. 
"  Fm  so  sorry  I  had  the  bad  luck  not  to 
find  Lord  Lightbody  at  home.  He  asked 
me  to  come  any  old  day  to  see  his  books. 
1  ought  to  have  written,  perhaps,  but  I'm 
abominably  casual.     Serves  me  right." 

"My     grandfather     will     be     dreadfully 


disappointed.  But  won't  you  come  in  ? 
He's  sure  to  be  home  soon.  In  fact,  he's 
later  than  usual.  He  seldom  stays  out 
after  three  o'clock.  Come  in,  do.  I'll  try 
to  amuse  you  until  the  grandparent  comes." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Raeburn." 

Again  Letitia  flattered  herself  that 
Algernon  gave  an  almost  imperceptible 
movement  of  surprise.  He  bore  her  past 
the  serving-man  and  so  into  a  small 
drawing-room  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  he  said.  "  No, 
not  that  chair  -tliis  is  a  comfy  one.  I  say, 
how  diil  you  know  my  name  ?  " 

*•  I  thought  you  asked  me  in  to  amuse  me, 
not  to  ask  me  inquisitive  qutK^^tions.  But 
it's  too  easy.  Your  common-sense  might 
give  you  a  hint " 

"  Haven't  the  foggiest.  But  don't  let's 
waste  the  time  in  coimndrums.     Tea  .^  " 

"  Please." 

Algernon  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  do  trust  your  arm's  going  on  all  right. 
I'm  so  sorry.  I  felt  quite  guilty  about  it. 
You  see,  you  really  broke  it  helping  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Yes,  thank  you, 
it's  coming  together  again  quite  prettily. 
But  how  ever  did  you  know  ?  " 

The  footman  appeared.  '*  Tea,  James, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Tombs." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Letitia  exclaimed,  as  the  door 
closed,  "  I  remember  Lord  Lightbody  called 
him  Tombs.  He  looked  like  them — a  whole 
cemetery  full  I " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Tombs  ?  My 
dear  Miss  Fortnum,  are  you  clairvoyante  ?  " 

"  No— not  a  bit  spooky.  One  day  I  may 
tell  you — not  now.  We  don't  know  each 
other  well  enough  yet  to  be  confidential. 
Now,  please  begin  to  amuse  me." 

Algernon  sat  down  opposite  Letitia.  For 
a  full  five  seconds  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  said  nothing.  lietitia  got 
the  angel  blessing — she  laughed  and  spoke 
first. 

"It's  so  rude  to  stare,"  she  said,  "  but,  all 
the  same,  you  do  amuse  me  rather  nicely, 
thank  you." 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  then," 
Algernon  sighed.     "  I  feared  I  had." 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  Letty  asked.  But  the  answer 
was  lost,  for  Tombs  entered,  wearing  the 
face  of  a  Sphinx  with  a  grievance  skilfully 
repressed. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Algernon  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  Tombs.  When  will  my  grand- 
father return  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir.  His  lordship  did  not 
tell  me  when  to  expect  him." 
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•'  lie  is  Inter  tluiii.  nsnal  ?  " 

''Very  little,  sir,  if  anytbing.'* 

"  Tjet  me  know,  then,  as  soon  as  he  conies 
111.     And  hurry  up  James  with  tea." 

'*Yerj  good,  sir.''  And  Tombs,  sorrow- 
fully eyeing  Letitia,  bowed  himself  out. 

For  a  second  he  stood  in  the  hall.  In 
that  instant  his  face  fixed  to  a  firmer 
resolution.  He  sped  upstairs  and  entered 
the  library.  At  a  table  near  the  window, 
in  a  corner  of  that  paradise  of  the  bookman, 
II  room  that  spoke  in  every  detail  of  its 
owner's  pursuits  and  of  his  exquisite  taste, 
sat  the  bookman  himself,  working  on  that 
catalogue  he  would  permit  no  deputy  to 
touch.  It  was  a  full  minute  before  he 
looked  up  with  a  vague  question  in  his  eyes. 

"  Did  I  ring  for  you,  Toml)s  ?  " 

"  You  did  not,  my  lord.  But,  my  lord, 
your  lordship  took  only  a  very  short  Avalk 
this  morning.  It  is  a  beautiful  afternoon. 
I  am  thinking  of  your  lordship's  health.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  sit  so  long  over  the 
catalogue.  Sir  Peter  Migraine  has  expressly 
forbidden  it.  Another  little  turn  in  the 
Park,  if  I  might  suggest,  would  be  yoyj 
beneficial." 

"  It  is  after  my  usual  time,  Tombs." 

*'  But  the  weather  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  No  possible  harm,  but  every  good 
can  come  of  it.  I  faithfully  promised  Sir 
Peter,  on  liis  last  visit,  that  your  lordship 
sliould  never  neglect  your  walk.  Our  two 
hours'  daily  minimum  is  somewhat  behind- 
hand." 

Lord  Lightbody  sighed.  ''  You're  a 
tyrant,  Tombs.  So  is  Sir  Peter.  I  suppose 
I  must."  He  laid  down  his  pen,  made  a 
neat  pile  of  his  papers,  arranged  some 
volumes  on  the  table  with  a  loving  hand, 
rose  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  factotum. 
Tombs  brought  his  master's  hat,  liglit 
overcoat  and  stick,  ro})ed  him,  and  sped  him 
fortli.  As  he  closed  the  door-  he  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief.  He  even  came  as 
near  a  smile  as  liis  nature  allowed  ;  but  the 
smile  came  off  speedily  at  the  siglit  of  James 
with  the  tea-tray. 

"  James,"  he  said,  "  if  anyone  inquires, 
his  lordship  is  still  not  at  home." 

''  I  quite  understand,  Mr.  Tombs,"  James 
replied,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  grin. 

''  Yes  ;  but  the  ah  -  social  fiction  is  now 
;i  fact,  James — his  lordship  is  out." 

James  passed  on,  discharged  his  duties 
in  tlic  small  drawing-room,  and  retired  to 
report  to  the  servants'  hall  upon  the 
undeniable  attractions  of  Mr.  Algernon's 
visitor,  with  sundry  oriu-inal   comments   on 


the  manner  of  lier  \\elcoine,  and  Mv. 
Algernon's  peculiar  luireadiness  in  the 
matter  of  the  lady's  name,  *'  For  an 
happarently  slight  acquaintance,"  he 
remarked,  "they  do  seem  to  be  pretty 
thick  already.  It  is  a  noo  departure  for 
Mr.  Algernon." 

"  Is  she  an  actress,  do  you  think,  Mr. 
James  ?  "  asked  the  second  parlourmaid. 

"  Not  more  than  is  common  with  all 
Avomen,  and  personally,  if  you  mean  the 
stage,  I  sliould  say  ?wf.  The  ladies  of  the 
tlieaytre  'as  a  jennysayquaw  which  is 
a- wanting  in  this  young  person.  But  she 
might  be  a  littery  character — one  of  those 
female  journalists  as  now  abound  in  society, 
and  gains  entrance  to  good  houses  to  write 
about  the  objects  of  art,  the  furniture,  the 
books  and  sicli  for  the  illustrated  papers. 
She  said  she  had  come  to  see  his  lordship's 
library." 

''  I  think  you  have  hit  it,  Mr.  James," 
said  the  second  parlourmaid.  *'If  so,  Mr. 
Algernon  is  being  nicely  'ad,  I  don't  think." 

"  Mr.  Algernon  is  a  Socialist,  and  makes 
pecuhar  friends,  but  'itherto  he  has  kept  his 
.distance,  as  far  a?  he  has  come  under  my 
observation,  with  them." 

*'  Is  he  not  keeping  his  distance  ?  " 

"  He  is  free  an'  easy-like— more  I  will  not 
say— and  they  are  chaffing  one  another  a^. 
treat,  for  slight  acquaint  mce." 

"That's  the  way  nowadays,"  cook  inter- 
vened. "  It  means  nothing.  You're  a  pair 
of  gossiping  young  fools.  Get  along  with 
you !  Mr.  Algernon  can  take  care  of 
himself." 

Mr.  Algernon,  upstairs,  would  have  agreed. 
But  at  that  moment  self-preservation  was 
the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts.  He  was 
content  to  improve  acquaintance  with  the 
girl  who  had  seldom  been  out  of  his  thoughts 
since  the  day  of  their  extraordinary  first 
meeting.  He  had  not  lioped  to  meet  hei' 
again,  and  now  chance  had  drifted  her  up 
to  his  grandfather's  door,  it  seemed  by  his 
grandfather's  invitation.  How  that  came 
about  he  might,  perhaps,  find  out.  The 
grandparent  delayed  his  coming.  Algernon 
did  not  ca.re. 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  Letty  exclaimed  at 
last.  "  Is  it  that  time  ?  I  must  really  go. 
I've  made  a  visitation.  My  Aunt  will  think 
Fm  lost," 

"  Don't  go.  The  erring  grandparent 
must  be  back  any  minute  now.  May  I, 
without  inquisitiveness,  ask  who  your  Aunt 
is  ?     Do  I  know  her,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  You    do.      Miss    Shackleton.     She   saw 


''  Ah,  there !    They  were  comini?  down  at  last,  still  a-carrying  on  .  .  .  The  butler's  suspense  became  agony. 
How  slow  they  were  !     What  was  Mr.  Algernon  saying  ? 
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us  together  in  Kensington  Gardens  that 
clay." 

**  Oh,  Great  Scot !  She  doesn't  approve 
of  me.     She  once  did,  but  my  views,   you 

know I  haven't  called  upon  her  for 

ages." 

*'  No  ;  not  since  I  went  to  live  with  her, 
quite  a  year  ago  now.  Why  are  you  a 
Socialist  ?  " 

"I  can't  help  it.  It's  conviction.  I 
think  you're  one,  too." 

"  I  ?    A  Socialist  ?     Never  !  " 

"You  have  the  makings  of  one.  I'm 
sure  you  are  up  against  hidebound  con- 
ventions  " 

"  Or  I  wouldn't  be  here  ?  " 

"  Got  it  in  one  !  That's  the  first  step  ; 
the  next  is  easy." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  don't  know,  though,  that  I 
want  to  share  all  I  possess  with  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry.     Now,  do  you  ?  " 

"That  is,  forgive  me,  a  popular  miscon- 
ception." 

"  Misconceptions  are  usually  popular." 

"  You're  right.  The  masses  have  got  to 
learn  clear  thinking." 

"  And  the  classes  ?  " 

"  Equally  misguided,  for  the  most  part. 
But  some  of  them  have  a  glimmering  of 
light.     It  is  their  duty  to  lead." 

"Sounds  aristocratic,  somehow,  and 
exclusive  for  a  Socialist.  However,  I'm 
fearfully  ignorant.  No  doubt  you're  right, 
Mr.  Raeburn.  I'll  ponder  it  deeply.  Now 
I  really  must  fly." 

"  Must  you  really  ?  So  sorry.  Mayn't 
I  call  on — your  Aunt  ?  " 

"I  don't  know — she's  rather  dowii  on 
you  at  present.  Perhaps  I  can  wangle  it 
somehow.  I  think  perhaps  if  she  under- 
stood your  point  of  view  better,  she'd  not 
be  so  terrified  of  seeing  you  in  Parliament." 

"I  may  never  persuade  a  constituency 
to  send  me  tliere.  But  that's  not  immediate. 
Must  you  really  go  ?  I  do  wish  the  grand- 
parent had  been  at  home.  He's  seldom  out 
so  late.  He's  not  double-extra  strong,  you 
know.  He'll  be  awfully  sorry  he  missed 
you,  for  there's  nothing  he  loves  like 
showing  off  his  books.  Perhaps  Tombs  has 
forgotten  to  tell  me  he's  come  back.  Come 
up  to  the  library  a  moment  and  see." 

Letitia  hesitated.  It  was  really  much 
later  than  she  had  thought.  The  afternoon 
had  run  away  at  aeroplane  speed.  Not 
quite  the  afternoon  she  had  intended,  but 
not  to  be  grumbled  at  altogether.  Algernon 
had  interested  her.  She  didn't  know 
whether  she   quite   liked   him  or  not.     He 


was  good  fun,  but  he  had  disappointed  her 
a  little.  Had  he  been  the  thoroughgoiug 
Sociahst  he  was  said  to  be,  she  w^ould  have 
been  better  pleased.  He  had  seemed  to 
wobble  in  his  opinions,  to  take  a  rather 
patronising  tone  to  the  masses  he  should 
have  embraced.  She  must  see  further  into 
this  young  man.  This  interview,  however, 
must  end.  It  had  been  rather  a  giddy 
experience,  quite  w^orth  while— a  thing  to 
give  Aunt  Maria  a  fit,  if  she  knew.  She 
had  stayed  too  long,  but  Algernon's  offer 
of  a  peep  at  the  library  and  possibly  of  its 
master  tempted  her.  She  hesitated  and  was 
lost. 

"  Well,  just  for  a  moment,  then."  And 
they  went  upstairs. 

Mr.  Tombs,  emerging  from  his  own 
retreat,  where  he  had  been  listening  in 
some  disquiet  for  the  departure  of  the 
unwelcome  guest,  wore  a  look  of  increased 
worry,  almost  of  disgust,  when  he  heard 
I-^etitia  consent  to  stay  yet  a  little  longer. 
The  butler  had  several  anxieties  on  his  mind, 
for  his  master  had  far  outstayed  his  time. 
Mr.  Tombs  had  not  dreamed  that  Letitia's 
visit  w^ould  be  so  extended  as  it  had  been.  If 
Lord  Lightbody  should  return  while  the 
young  people  were  upstairs,  Tombs  might 
yet  save  the  situation  by  shepherding  his 
master  to  a  safe  retreat,  where  he  could 
easily  find  a  pretext  to  detain  him.  But  he 
might  come  in  just  in  time  to  meet  them  in 
the  hall.  Nor  was  this  everything.  Truth 
to  tell,  Mr.  Tombs  was  afraid  that  Lord 
Lightbody's  continued  absence  meant  that 
that  eccentric  old  gentleman  had  got  into 
some  sort  of  trouble.  He  groaned  in  spirit, 
and  wished  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Lillywhite's 
advice  not  to  interfere.  He  hovered  about 
the  hall,  listening  to  every  sound.  He 
opened  the  door  and  looked  up  and  down. 
No  sign  of  his  lordship.  Mr.  Tombs  came 
in  frowning.  From  the  library  floated  a 
ripple  of  laughter.  "They've  started  all 
over  again,"  he  muttered.  Well,  let  'em  go 
on,  if  only  this  minute  he  could  hear  i  the 
sound  of  a  key  in  the  latch.  But  my  lord 
still  delayed  his  coming.  Mr.  Tombs  began 
to  despair.  Would  that  audacious  young 
siren  never  have  the  grace  to  go  ?  Mr. 
Tombs  anathematised  modern  young  people's 
manners.  There  was  a  time  w^hen 
afternoon  calls  had  limits.  It  was  now 
evening — dinner-time  was  coming  within 
hail.     What  goings  on  ! 

Ah,  there  !  They  were  coming  down  at 
last,  still  a-carrying  on.  Would  luck  serve 
Mr.  Tombs  ?     Once  get  that  young  person 
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safe  out  of  tlie  house,  and  he  could  go  to 
look  for  the  master.  The  butler's  suspense 
became  agony.  Any  moment  might  bring 
the  click  of  a  latch-key.  How  slow  they 
were  !      What  was  Mr.  Algernon  saying  ? 

"You  must  come  again  soon.  Til  get 
my  grandfather  to  fix  up  a  day." 

"  Please  don't,"  said  Letitia.  "  Don't  tell 
him  a  word.  I  want  to  see  whether  he 
remembers  me." 

*'  I  should  think  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Tombs 
heavily  to  himself,  as  silent  Chorus  to  the 
drama. 

"  All  right,  then,"  Algernon  agreed.  "  If 
you  wish  it,  I  won't.  Only  let  me  know 
when  you're  coming." 

They  were  at  the  bottom  step.  They  were 
across  the  hall.  Algernon  was  holding  the 
door  open.  They  had  shaken  hands,  much 
too  cordially  for  Mr.  Tombs's  liking.  She 
was  actually  gone  I  Mr.  Tombs  could 
hardly  repress  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  Yet  he 
was  not  out  of  the  wood.  But  he  could  now 
concentrate  on  Lord  Lightbody,  without 
other  distractions. 
"  Tombs  !  "  Algernon  said. 
"  Yes,  sir  ? "  ' 

"  I'm  beginning  to  be  alarmed  about  my 
grandfather." 

"And  high  time  !  "  thought  Mr.  Tombs. 
Aloud  he  added  :  "  So  am  I,  sir." 
"  Do  you  know  where  he  Avent  ?  " 
"  To  take  a  short  turn  in  the  Park,  Mr. 
Algernon.  His  lordship  should  have  been 
back  long  ago.  Shall  I  run  out  and  take  a 
look  about,  sir  ?  " 

"  Do,"  said  Algernon.  "  I'll  'phone  to  the 
club.  It's  too  late  now  for  him  to  be  at 
any  bookshop,  or  sale-room,  or  museum." 

There  was  no  word  at  the  club, 
telephoned  to  a  few  intimate  friends  with  no 
result.     Tombs  returned  in  an  hour,  empty- 
handed  and  miserable. 

"I  fear  another  attack,  sir.  Loss  of 
memory." 

Algernon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  looks 
like  it,  Tombs.     I  must  inform  the  police." 

'*I  would  wait  a  bit,  sir.  His  lordship 
may  return  to  dinner." 

Dinner-time  came  and  passed.  Tombs 
made  another  round  of  inquiry  in  vain.  Ten 
o'clock !  "  I  must  tell  the  police  now, 
Tombs." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  I  fear, 
sir." 

Algernon  went  to  the  telephone.  At  that 
moment  a  taxi  drove  up  and  stopped. 
Raeburn,  Tombs,  and  Mrs.  Lillywhite 
hurried   out  into  the  hall.      There  was  a 
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sound  of  a  key  in  the  latch.     Lord  Lightbody 
came  in,  smiling  to  himself. 

"Grand-dad,"  Algernon  exclaimed,  "we 
thought  you'd  met  with  an  accident !  " 

"So  I  did,  my  boy,  so  I  did,  and  a 
very  pleasant  one.  Hope  you  didn't  wait 
dinner  ?  " 

"  What  about  yours  ?  " 
"Oh,  I  have  dined.  You  looked  scared. 
Tombs.  I'm  all  right,  my  good  man.  If  I  go 
out  to  please  you  and  Sir  Peter,  I  stay  out  to 
please  myself."  He  glanced  at  the  butler 
with  sly  humour.  Tombs  winced.  "  You 
see,  just  as  I  was  comjng  in,  whom  should  I 
meet.  Tombs,  a  few  doors  down,  but  that 
dear  young  lady  whom  I  asked  to  come  to 
see  my  books.  Seems  she'd  been  waiting  for 
me  for  some  time,  since  before  I  went  out, 
in  fact — eh.  Tombs  ?  But  let  that  pass. 
I  insisted  on  driving  her  home,  and  dis- 
covered, Algernon,  that  she  is  the  niece  of 
my  dear  old  friend  of  former  days,  Maria 
Shackleton.  It  was  late,  but  I  dropped  in 
for  a  moment,  just  to  shake  hands  with 
Maria  and  make  my  peace  for  a  call  long 
overdue.  Miss  Shackleton  would  have  me 
stay  to  dinner,  taking  me  as  I  was.  I  stayed 
and  spent  a  delightful  evening.  The  niece, 
Letitia  Fortnum,  is  a  charming  girl.  You 
must  meet  her,  Algernon."  Lord  Lightbody 
slipped  his  arm  through  his  grandson's  and 
went  upstairs,  leaving  Tombs  and  Mrs. 
Lillywhite  staring  at  each  other.  Mrs.  Lilly- 
white  spoke  first. 

"You've  got  off  easy,  Mr.  Tombs.  I 
know  what  orders  you  gave  James  about 
*  Not  at  home.'  I  can  guess  the  rest.  What 
did  I  tell  you  ? " 

"  I  didn't  get  off  so  easy  as  you  suppose, 
Mrs.  Lillywhite.  Think  what  agonies  I've 
suffered  ! " 

"  And  serve  you  right,"  Mrs.  Lillywhite  all 
but  replied.  She  checked  herself,  however, 
in  time,  for  it  was  no  part  of  her  programme 
to  put  Mr.  Tombs's  back  up.  And  he,  poor 
man,  looked  sufficiently  crushed. 

"You  are  a  wonderful  woman,  Mrs. 
Lillywhite,  and  a  wise  one.  I  have  been 
blind.  I  have  not  valued  you  as  I  ought. 
I    say,    Anne  "  — he    drew    nearer —  "  dear 

Anne,  I  have  been  thinking " 

"  If  you  have  anything  important  to  say, 
Thomas,  this  is  hardly  the  place.  Come  to 
my  sitting-room." 

Mr.  Tombs  followed  her,  a  vanquished  but 
not  unhappy  man. 

Letitia,  just  falling  pleasantly  asleep  in 
Kensington,  did  not  dream  the  full  measure 
of  her  day's  work  in  Park  Lane. 
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By   EDITH    DART 

Illustrated  by  N.  Tenison-Cuneo 


HE  rich  woman  was 
paying  a  long  over- 
due account.  "I 
am  having  no  new 
blouses  this  winter. 
We  must  each 
deny  ourselves  for 
the  sake  of  our 
country,"  she  said 
complacently  to  the 
sweet  -  faced  little 
spinster,  who  looked  far  more  of  a  lady 
than  her  customer.  Cordelia  Bowen  wrote 
a  receipt  and  listened  meekly  enough.  She 
made  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  her 
blouse-making  venture  had  suffered  con- 
siderably, or  to  the  misfortune  that  many 
women  who  owed  her  money  were  spending 
the  same  upon  so-called  charity  instead  of 
paying  their  debts. 

When  the  rich  woman  was  whirled  away 
in  her  noiseless  motor,  Cordelia  sat  down 
and  meditated  what  more  she  could  do  to 
help  her  country.  She  had  knitted  socks, 
sewed  shirts  and  sand-bags,  given  the  small 
contributions  she  could  afford,  and  still  her 
patriotic  impulses  were  unappeased.  She 
was  not  strong  enough  for  a  Eed  Cross 
nurse  or  to  help  at  a  canteen.  What 
more  could  she  do  ?  She  lay  awake  that 
night,  asking  herself  that  same  question. 
Suddenly  it  was  as  though  a  voice  had 
whispered  it  in  her  ear.  She  had  seen  a 
notice  asking  for  books  for  reading-rooms  at 
the  base  and  hospitals  at  the  Front.  She 
could  give  her  last  cherished  possession,  the 
set  of  Dickens  that  had  belonged  to  her 
father.  Cordelia  had  seen  better  days,  as 
the  phrase  runs.  These  books  were  almost 
her  last  relic  from  that  prosperous  vanished 
past.  It  would  be  a  wrench  to  part  with 
them.  She  often  read  them  still.  "  All  the 
more  reason  to  give  them  if  they  cost  some- 
thing," she  told  herself  stoutly.  She  did 
them  up  in  a  parcel  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  took  them  to  the  depot 
without  delay,  lest  she  might  repent  of  her 
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resolve.  An  absent-minded  young  woman, 
surrounded  by  a  positive  sea  of  miscellaneous 
volumes,  took  them  from  her.  ''  Dickens, 
did  you  say?  That's  good.  The  men  all 
like  Dickens,  I  fancy.  Good  affcernoon. 
Thank  you."  The  giver  stepped  out  into 
the  chill  and  gloom  of  the  murky  streets  on 
a  depressing  winter  afternoon,  wondering 
why  the  gift  of  a  few  old  books  should  seem 
to  leave  such  a  blank  in  her  Mfe.  She  told 
herself  that  it  must  be  because  they  formed 
a  link  with  her  youth,  with  her  early  years, 
so  different  in  essentials  and  surroundings 
from  her  present  way  of  life.  She  had  been 
brought  up  as  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous 
man  of  good  family.  She  had  accepted  ease 
and  luxury  as  naturally  and  unconsciously  as 
most  people  do  who  have  never  known  any 
other  state.  She  sighed  as  she  made  her 
way  through  the  mud  and  fog,  thinking  of 
those  long-vanished  days,  and  her  brother 
and  sister  w^ho  had  been  her  companions  then. 
Gilbert  had  been  killed  in  a  hunting  accident, 
the  year  after  Imogen  had  displeased  her 
father  by  marrying  a  man  less  well  born 
than  herself.  He  had  forbidden  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  hold  any  communication  with 
her.  Cordelia  thought  wistfully,  as  she  got 
indoors  and  sat  over  her  apology  for  a  fire, 
of  Imogen's  merry  blue  eyes,  her  fun  and 
light-heartedness.  She  was  the  gayest  of 
the  family,  full  of  laughter  and  nonsense. 
Life  had  never  been  dull  when  Imogen  was 
at  home.  She  would  be  a  middle-aged 
woman  by  this  time,  of  course.  Cordelia 
could  not  imagine  her  as  anything  but  a 
smiHng,  happy  girl.  Rumour  had  it  that  the 
despised  husband  had  taken  his  young  wife 
to  Canada,  but  nobody  knew  for  certain. 
If  Imogen  ever  wrote  to  her  people,  her 
sister  knew  nothing  of  the  fact ;  she  had 
gone  as  completely  out  of  her  life  as  though 
she  had  never  been.  After  her  brother's 
death,  life  had  begun  to  change.  Her  father 
altered  visibly,  grew  more  reckless — he  had 
always  been  an  extravagant  man.  It  was 
no  surprise  to  his  daughter  wlien  he  died. 
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some  years  later,  to  find  that  she  was  left 
practically  penniless ;  and  alone  in  the  wopld 
as  she  now  was,  came  the  problem  how  to 
gain  a  living.  She  had  never  been  clever, 
and  had  received  the  usual  superficial 
education  of  most  girls  of  her  class,  one  that 
left  her  quite  unfitted  to  support  herself. 

But  Cordelia  Bowen  was  a  courageous 
woman,  and  her  courage  stood  her  now  in 
good  stead.  She  came  to  London  to  take 
rooms  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
started  a  blouse-making  and  renovating 
business.  She  had  always  had  deft  fingers 
and  an  eye  for  line  and  colour.  It  had  been 
uphill  work  at  first,  but  at  last  she  gained  a 
connection,  and  was  doing  fairly  well,  when 
the  War  crashed  in  upon  her  quiet  life, 
bringing  disaster  and  poverty  in  its  train. 
She  had  been  able  to  save  so  little  for  a 
rainy  day.  Thought  of  the  future  kept  her 
awake  at  night,  and  was  a  spectre  to  be 
dodged  by  day  as  much  as  possible,  lest  she 
should  lose  heart  altogether. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  her 
thoughts  wandered  to  speculations  con- 
cerning her  lost  sister.  If  only  she  might 
get  some  clue  as  to  her  wiiereabouts,  know 
her  to  be  alive  or  dead  !  Somehow  she 
could  not  believe  healthy,  vivacious,  merry- 
voiced  Imogen  dead.  Perhaps  she  had  sons 
who  were  fighting  for  the  Empire.  She  was 
sure  that  Imogen's  sons  would  be  brave. 
She  liked  to  fancy  that  some  of  her  kin  were 
doing  their  part  in  this  crisis.  Courage  was 
a  quality  that  had  always  stirred  her  heart 
and  set  her  pulses  thrilling.  She  lay  back 
in  her  chair,  while  the  firelight  played  hide- 
and-seek  across  the  room,  and  wove  fancies, 
building  frail  castles  in  the  air,  vague, 
alluring,  unsubstantial  edifices  of  dream 
about  her  problematical  nephews,  stalwart, 
well-favoured  young  men  with  Imogen's 
merry  eyes  and  handsome  face.  She  seemed 
to  see  them  standing  before  her,  laughing 
down  at  her,  their  strong  hands  on  her  own, 
their  clear  eyes  looking  into  hers. 

She  had  never  had  but  one  suitor  herself, 
a  man  whom  her  father  had  disliked.  She 
had  refused  his  offer  of  marriage,  being 
averse  to  defying  the  autocratic  old  man. 
She  had  often  since  regretted  her  own 
submission  and  obedience.  Life  had  brought 
her  no  further  romance  ;  but  she  sometimes 
told  herself,  had  she  only  taken  her  destiny 
into  her  own  hands,  she  might  now  be  the 
mother  of  soldier  sons.  She  pictured  them 
as  being  like  those  fine  young  fellows  in 
Kiiaki  whom  she  often  saw  march  past  her 
window,    bright-eyed,    erect,    manliness    iii 


every  gesture  and  movement.  Instead,  she 
was  a  lonely  woman  who  sat  brooding  over 
the  past,  afraid  to  peer  into  the  future. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  for 
day-dreams,  unfortunately.  Work  and  orders 
dwindled  gradually.  Bills  remained  unpaid. 
Cordelia  very  unwillingly  began  to  turn  over 
in  her  mind  the  unwelcome  idea  of  seeking 
other  and  cheaper  rooms.  She  sought  to 
speak  directly  on  the  point  to  her  landlady, 
who  refused  to  listen,  but  walked  out  of  the 
room  promptly,  talking  to  herself  something 
about  "  they  as  seem  to  think  a  body  haves 
no  other  thought  but  profit."  Cordelia  hated 
change,  and  shrank  instinctively  from  the 
thought  of  a  fresh  dwelling.  Mrs.  Smith 
had  always  been  kind  and  motherly,  and 
cheered  many  a  dreary  hour  by  her  good- 
natured  talk. 

Her  lodger  was  well  aware  of  the  mythical 
nature  of  suggestions  that  she  began  to  put 
forward  as  to  a  new  blouse  for  her  married 
daughter  "  to  Greenwich,"  or  a  renovation  of 
her  own  best  merino  dress.  "  You  have 
never  worn  it  since  I  did  it  last  summer," 
interpolated  Miss  Bowen,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
retired  discomfited.  "You  can't  deceive  of 
her,  and  that's  gospel,"  she  confided  to  her 
husband  gloomily,  "  and  what's  to  'appen  I 
shouldn't  like  to  sye." 

The  long  weeks  went  slowly  by.  Cordelia's 
appetite  dwindled  to  yet  smaller  proportions, 
so  that  Mrs.  Smith  grew  more  and  more 
despondent  each  time  that  she  bore  away  the 
tray.  When  the  days  were  not  too  cold,  she 
would  let  the  fire  out  and  wrap  her  frail  little 
body  in  a  shawl  for  warmth.  There  was 
something  about  her  gentle  presence  that 
restrained  her  good-natured  landlady  from 
mentioning  the  loan  she  would  so  willingly 
have  proffered.  She  had  to  relieve  her 
feelings  downstairs  in  reiterated  gloomy 
prophecies  to  her  husband,  and  ingenious 
schemes  for  the  morrow,  which  rarely  had 
any  success  in  execution. 

It  was  nearing  the  second  Christmas  of 
the  War.  A  rich  customer  asked  Cordelia,  as 
usual,  to  join  her  family  party  on  Christmas 
Day.  "  I  make  a  point  of  asking  a  few  poor 
failures  every  year,"  she  had  been  overheard 
to  remark.  Cordelia  refused  on  the  score  of 
having  a  cold.  She  felt  too  much  of  a  failure 
this  year  to  figure  as  one  of  Mrs.  Willoughby's 
collection.  Other  years  she  had  been  able 
to  see  the  humour  of  the  situation,  and  she 
laughed  now  at  what  she  called  her  own 
"  thin-skinnedness,"  but  was  very  glad  that 
lier  hostess  accepted  her  refusal  without 
protest  or  remark. 
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Then  the  wonderful  event  happened — the 
event  so  far-fetched  and  propitious  that  it 
could  only  be  ^possible  in  the  amazing  realm 
of  fact,  as  opposed  to  credible  fiction.  It 
was  two  days  before  Christmas.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  when  a  resounding 
knock  thundered  at  the  street  door.  She  wiped 
her  bare  arms  on  a  corner  of  her  coarse 
apron  as  she  went  to  open  it.  The  little 
passage  was  filled  with  steam  from  the 
kitchen,  so  that  for  a  minute  she  could  not 
discern  the  tall  young  man  in  khaki  standing 
there,  with  the  shining  badge  "Canada" 
in  brass  lettering  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
overcoat. 

"  Miss  Cordelia  Bowen  live  right  here  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  showing  his  white  and 
regular  teeth  in  a  flashing  smile  that  won 
the  good  woman's  heart  there  and  then. 

"  That  she  do,  and  I'll  thank  you  to  step 
inside  and  go  strite  upstair  to  'er.  Fust 
door  on  the  left  as  you  turns  the  corner. 
'Tis  pleased  she'll  be  to  see  yer,  as  tain't 
many  visitors  come  'er  wye  of  late,  and  so  I 
mike  bold  to  sye." 

The  young  man  was  so  big  and 
broad-shouldered  that  he  seemed  to  fill 
the  narrow  little  passage  when  he  had  shut 
the  door.  He  ran  into  the  hat-stand, 
nearly  upsetting  it,  not  to  speak  of  cannoning 
against  the  turquoise  blue  drain-pipe,  with 
arum  lilies  on  its  side,  that  held  umbrellas 
and  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
"  Eight  0  !  "  he  laughed.  "  I  guess  she'll  not 
know  me  right  off."  In  a  stride  or  two  he 
had  mounted  the  flight  of  stairs  and  was 
pounding  aw^ay  at  the  door  indicated.  Mrs. 
Smith,  in  the  passage  below,  was  all  agog  to 
know  what  was  happening  ;  but  the  door  was 
shut  quickly,  so  that  she  had  to  return  to 
her  wash-tub,  her  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Wrapped  in  a  big  shawl  in  her  low  chair, 
Cordelia,  trembling  in  every  limb,  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  that  resounding  knock. 
She  called  out  a  timid  "  Come  in  !  "  Almost 
before  the  words  were  uttered,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  tall  soldier  stood  smiling 
down  at  her — a  stranger,  yet  with  eyes 
strangely  familiar,  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a 
twinkle  in  their  depths  that  was  not  strange 
at  all.  She  rose,  still  trembling,  so  that  she 
had  to  clutch  at  the  back  of  her  chair  to 
steady  herself.  "  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
some  mistake."  Her  voice  was  very  shaky 
and  agitated.  "  My  name  is  Bowen.  But  I 
don't  know  who  you  are.  Perhaps  you  have 
come  to  see  the  lady  below." 

In  a  stride  the  tall  young  man  was  at  her 
side.     She  was  so  small  that  she  did  not  reach 


to  his  shoulder.  He  took  her  trembling  hands 
in  his  strong  clasp.  He  smiled  down  at  her 
confidently,  just  as  in  her  day-dreams.  "  Not 
much  mistake  here.     Aunt  Cordelia,  eh  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  not — it  can't  be — not  my 
dear  Imogen's  son?     Why,  you  have  got 

her  eyes  !     Of  course,  that's  why Oh, 

my  dear  lad,  my  sister's  son ! "  She 
broke  off  her  incoherent  sentences  and 
looked  up  at  him. 

"You've  tumbled  to  it.  We've  been 
looking  for  you  for  years,  all  over  the 
place.  Mother  will  be  nearly  off  her  head 
with  joy  when  she  knows  that  I've  found 
you  at  last.  It  is  like  a  kid's  fairy  tale 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  so  you'll  agree 
when  I've  told  you  all  about  it'." 

Cordelia  sank  back  into  her  chair,  wiping 
her  eyes,  for  she  could  not  restrain  the  happy 
tears. 

"  I  believe  that  my  grandfather  was  very 
bitter  about  my  mother's  marriage — old- 
fashioned  sort  of  heavy  father  stunt,  and  all 
that  mouldy  business.  When  my  mother 
heard  of  his  death,  some  months  after  it 
happened,  she  wanted  to  get  into  touch  with 
you.   You  were  always  her  favourite  relative." 

"  Dear  Imogen  !  " 

"  She  put  lawyers  on  the  track,  but  all  the 
information  she  could  learn  was  that  the 
old  home  was  broken  up,  and  that  you  had 
disappeared." 

"  But  how " 

"Wait  a  bit.  I'm  coming  there.  I  was 
in  England  for  six  months'  training,  and  I 
continued  the  search,  with  no  result.  My 
mother's  letters  were  full  of  questions  and 
suggestions.  Then  I  went  to  the  Front, 
and  after  ten  months  was  wounded  and  in 
hospital  in  France.  I  was  reading  there  a 
book  from  the  hospital  library,  a  favourite 
of  mine,  'Great  Expectations.'  On  the 
fly-leaf  I  read  *  Theophilus  Bowen,  Parkham 
Hall,  Surrey.'  *  What  ho  I '  I  thought.  '  This 
belonged  to  my  respected  grandsire.'  " 

"I  thought  that  I  had  cut  out  each  fly- 
leaf." 

"Well,  you  happened  to  overlook  this 
particular  one.  Wait  a  bit.  There  is 
something  more  wonderful  to  follow.  As  I 
read  I  came  across  an  envelope.  It  was 
wedged  so  tightly  into  the  centre  of  the 
volume  that  I  had  to  tug  at  it  to  get  it  out. 
It  was  addressed  to  'Miss  Cordelia  Bowen, 
96,  Albert  Road,  Clapham.'  I've  got  it  still 
about  me."  He  pulled  out  a  case  and 
showed  it  to  her.  "  Of  course,  I  couldn't  be 
sure  you  lived  here  still.  The  postmark  was 
three  years  old,  but  I  calculated  the  folks 
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might  know  your  whereabouts,  if  you'd  left, 
so  I  came  away  here,  lirst  leave,  and  here  IVe 
found  you.  If  this  doesn't  happen  to  be 
a  first-class,   Al,  uickci-plated  miracle   and 


stretched  out  an  appealing  hand  of  protest. 
"  You  are  not  going  ?  " 

"Not  likely !   I'll  just  move  round,  though, 
to  the  office  I  passed  in  the  next  street,  and 


H.Tf>|t^«iHVi5JV*H«a  ' 


"Almost  before  the  words  were  uttered,  the  door  opened,  and  the  taU  soldier  stood 
smiling  down  at  her." 

coincidence,  and  all  the  bag  o'  tricks,  then  send  a  cable  home.     I  reckon  it'll  be  about 

J  don't  know  what  is."      He  smiled  again  the  most  welcome   Christmas   gift   I  could 

^ith  the  blue   eyes   like  his  mother's,  and  send,  anyway."     He  was  at  the  door,  smiling 

^'^l^/ip.  back  at  her.* 

"You  can't  go  yet.      T  have  so  much  to  "  T  don't  even  know  your  Christian  name!" 

^^^k    and    hear.       Not   yet!"    His    hostess  cried  his  aunt. 
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'*  Donald  [  answer  to — Donald  Alexander 
Macplieison,  at  your  service.  Back  in  ten 
minutes."  He  was  down  the  stairs  in  a 
second,  sending  the  painted  drain-pipe  flying 
again.  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  as  the  front 
door  banged  and  Miss  Bowen's  .bell— a  thing 
that  had  not  happened  for  years — rang 
hastily. 

When  Donald  returned,  after  twenty 
minutes'  wrestling  with  an  unapproachable 
Post  Office  young  lady  and  a  book  of 
instructions,  he  found  an  abundant  tea  laid, 
such  a  meal  as  the  little  room  rarely  saw. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  hovering  smilingly  in  the 
background,  having  heard  the  Avonderful 
story  as  she  laid  the  table.  She  had  to 
retire  hurriedly.  The  old  lady  on  the  first 
floor  i-ang  her  bell  violently  for  the  sixth 
tinne.  After  tea  Donald  asked  permission  to 
smoke  while  he  talked  and  answ^ered 
questions.  His  listener,  in  a  happy,  quivering 
dream,  plied  him  with  many  concerning  his 
mother,  sisters,  home.  He  pulled  out  a  case 
and  handed  her  a  photograph,  and  she  saw, 
through  a  mist  of  tears,  the  face  she  loved, 
older  and  matronly,  but  indisputably 
Imogen's,  with  still  the  happy  eyes  and 
smiling  lips  of  the  girl  she  remembered. 
She  w^as  surrounded  by  ' 
daugliters  and  four  sons, 
out  her  own  namesake, 
next  to  mother.  She's  a  peach,  and  no 
mistake,  pretty  as  a  picture,  nineteen  last 
month.  My  father  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  he 
died  three  years  ago  ?  T  think,  from  some- 
thing mother  said,  he  always  felt  a  bit  sore 
about  grandfather's  treatment,  but  he  was 
as  eager  as  any  of  us  that  mother  should  get 
in  touch  with  you.  We've  got  a  jolly  nice 
place  outside  Toronto.  You'll  be  seeing  it 
for  yourself,  though,  when  the  War  is  over. 
That's  a  cineli."     The  listener  had  not  the 


her  family — two 
Donald  pointed 
"That's   Delia, 


least  notion  what  a  cincli  might  happen  ti» 
be,  but  was  too  happy  to  want  to  inquire. 
'*  Mother  always  planned  to  come  over  to  the 
Old  Country  as  soon  as  ever  I  got  any  tidings 
of  you.  She'll  be  here  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks,  don't  you  trouble.  I'll  trust 
my  mater  to  hustle  when  she's  in  the  mood. 
Now  run  off  and  put  on  your  best  bib  and 
tucker.  We  are  going  out  to  dinner  together. 
Never  dined  in  public  yet  with  a  Canadian 
soldier  nephew,  you  see.  You  must  get  used 
to  it,  for  I've  two  other  brothers  in  my 
battery,  and  a  youngster  at  home  coming  on. 
I'll  slip  out  and  find  a  taxi  while  you  get 
ready."  In  the  passage  below  Donald  had  a 
brief  but  informing  talk  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
which  ended  by  transferring  a  roll  of  notes 
from  his  pocket  to  hers. 

Cordelia  forgot  all  about  lier  cold  as  she 
pulled  out  her  best  grey  silk  frock  from  its 
layers  of  tissue-paper.  She  spent  one  of  the 
happiest  evenings  of  her  life,  dining  with 
Donald  at  a  restaurant.  He  ate  his  Christmas 
dinner  with  her  the  day  after  next,  an 
abundant  meal,  which  Mrs.  Smith  had 
enjoyed  herself  vastly  over  providing  at 
short  notice.  Another  pleasure  was  hers  in 
giving  notice  to  the  fussy  old  lady  on  the 
first  floor,  since  Donald  wanted  the  rooms 
for  his  mother  on  her  arrival  from  Toronto 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 

"You  spoil  me  dreadfully,  Donald,"  his 
aunt  protested  happily,  when  the  old  lady 
had  departed  in  dudgeon,  and  she  moved 
into  the  larger  sitting-room  downstairs. 

"  I  guess  there's  a  little  due  to  you.  Any- 
how, you  don't  seem  to  object  much,  eh  ? " 
He  smiled,  too,  as  he  noticed  the  improve- 
ment in  her,  from  the  frail  woman  he  had 
first  seen  a  week  or  two  before.  There  is 
no  tonic  in  the  world  so  efl'ectual  as 
happiness. 
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ERSKINE  NICOL  dealt  entirely  with 
I  subjects  of  homely  and  even  common- 
place type,  of  the  kind  from  which 
Charles  Lamb  asserted  that  Art  turns 
instinctively  away,  as  being  incapable  of 
investiture  with  any  grandeur ;  but  in  de- 
hiitiug  any  such  questions  as  to  the  true 
Ideals  of  the  loftiest  forms  of  Art,  other 
critics  have  held  that  there  is  no  essentially 
bad  subject  for  a  good  painter,  and  when  we 
^ipproach  humorous  themes  in  paint,  we  feel 
inclined  to  agree  with  Heine  rather  than 
Lamb,  that  ''  it  is  less  difficult  to  paint  large 
ti^agic  subjects  than  those  which  are  small 
and  droll."  Certainly  it  requires  talent  of 
ail  nncommon  order  adequately  to  depict  in 


paint  the  elusively  volatile  emotions  of  mirth 
and  their  visible  expression  in  the  act  of 
laughter. 

As  we  saw  in  a  former  article  in  this  series 
on  a  kindred  subject,  the  painter,  unless  he 
has  quite  exceptional  qualifications  for  his 
task,  is  apt  to  fall  below  his  own  standard 
when  he  seeks  to  be  the  delineator  of  humour, 
through  allowing  the  humorous  interest  of 
his  theme  to  obscure  its  pictorial  qualities. 
Probably  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  list  of 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  art  includes  but 
a  small  number  that  can  be  definitely  cata- 
logued as  humorous,  apart  from  the  context 
of  literary  allusion  or  episodic  ilJustrafcion. 
After  the  sixteenth-century  Japanese  artist 
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Kano  Masa-Nobn,  and  the  great  Franz  Hals, 
and  one  or  two  other  men,  we  come  to 
Hogarth  as  earliest,  and  still  greatest,  of 
English  humonrists  in  paint ;  but  the  satire 
of  Hogarth  would  scarcely  recognise  as  akin 


satirist,  our'  modern  painters  of  follies  or 
foibles  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  content 
to  be  mere  dramatists  of  comedy  scenes,  or 
story-tellers  who  have  chosen  paint  for  their 
medium,  or  else   they  have   frankly   taken 


j^^^^^^^y^^ 


'steady,  johnnip:,  steady!"      by  ersktne   nicol,  a.r.a. 


to  its  own  sense  of  the  incongruous  the  far 
more  genial  humours  of  such  work  as  Erskine 
Nicol's,  although  there  is  not  wanting  in 
the  latter  that  "criticism  of  Life"  wdiich 
Wordsworth  demanded  of  poetry.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  whereas  Hogarth  was  a  great 


their  themes  from  some  eminent  author's 
work.  Erskine  Nicol  was  not  of  the  latter 
school ;  his  work  does  not,  like  that  of 
Charles  R.  Leslie  or  Maclise,  presuppose  the 
beholder  of  it,  to  be  well  versed  in  passages 
from  famous  authors,  nor  do  his  pictures, 


"examine  your  change  before  leaving."     by  erskine  nicol,  a.r.a. 


like  certain  of  Landseer's  and  other  artists', 
depend  upon  their  titles  for  the  explanation 
of  their  humour.  Rather  do  they  resemble 
the  domestic  genre  in  comedy  of'  Webster  or 
Mul ready,  or,  in  the  case  of  his  more  serious 
themes,  that  of  Tliomas  Faed  or  such  later 
work  as  some  of  Frank  HoU's,  in  the  inherent 


truthfulness  of  their  characterisation  and 
the  faithful  accuracy  of  the  painter's  study 
of  varyinof  types,  both  serious  and  humorous. 
In  his  serious  subjects  the  note  of  sympathy 
or  pathos  is  sincere  and  unforced,  and  in  his 
larger  output  of  humorous  themes  the  comedy 
is  always  essential  to  the  situation,  and  nevei 
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merely  dependent  upon  that  sense  of  humour 
which  lies  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

The  primary  purpose  of  NicoFsworkis  story- 
telling, and  here  we  are  fain  to  acknowledge 
his  exceptional  and  very  individual  talent.  The 


'foreign  to  the  initial  substance.  Even  tlie 
noble  unsightliness  of  age  is  picturesque. 
Nicol  sought  this  extraneous  quality  in 
humour,  which  gives  to  ideas,  as  to  featui:es, 
a  ludicrous  or  fantastic  twist,  and  must  be 


'looking    out    FOK    a    safe    investment."        by    ERSKINE    NICOTv,    a.r.a. 


essence  of  picturesqueness  has  been  defined 
as  a  something  external  to  the  actual  object, 
like  the  ruggedness  and  colour  wdiich  time 
confers  on  buildings,  and  ^the  varying 
expressions  on  faces,  attributes  more  or  less 


admitted  as  picturesque  if  we  admit  the  firsb 
hypothesis.  He  had  plenty  of  invention, 
and  his  literary  apprehension  of  the  comedy 
scenes  he  depicted  was  sincere  in  treatment, 
even  if  it  was  limited  in  range,  and  always 


"BALANCE    ON    THE    RIGHT    SIDE."      BY   ERSKINE   NICOL,    A.K.A. 


*']BAI.ANCE   ON    THE    WRONG    SIDE."      BY   ERSKINE   NICOL,  A.R.A, 
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the  cLaracterisafcion  of  his  subjects  was 
admirably  suggested.  In  considering  the 
Irish  branch  of  his  work,  however,  as  distinct 
from  his  Scottish  and  Enghsh  themes,  we  find 
its  parallel  in  sundry  typical  Irish  anecdotes 
and     traditional    humorous     episodes,    but 


exactly  to  the  appearance  of  transparency  in 
an  anecdote,  we  are  told,  and  it  was  this 
moment  of  transparency,  when  thought  is 
legible  to  the  eye,  that  Nicol  seized  upon 
to  depict. 

We  are   inclined   to   think   that   Nicol's 


"always  tell  the  truth."     by  erskine   nicol,   a.r.a. 


primarily,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  in  those 
which  have  always  aimed  rather  at  the 
amusement  of  minds  that  are  not  them- 
selves Irish.  This  is  only  natural,  since 
Nicol  was  not  himself  an  Irishman,  but  a 
Scotsman.  . 

The  point  of  time  in  a  picture  answers 


presentments  of  Irish  character  are  less  true 
to  life  than  true  of  the  fanciful  idea  which 
the  alien  has  of  the  Verdant  Isle's 
inhabitants,  who  sees  them  in  a  mirror 
which  reflects,  not  quite  exactly  the  people 
themselves,  but  his  own  conception  of  them. 
How  far  the  bland,  facile  songs  of  the  country 
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are  to  be  held   responsible  for  these   con- 
ceptions, it  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  the  Ireland  of  romance,  sometimes 
of  caricature,  rather  than  of  history,  that 
Nicol  illustrated  in  such  pictures  as  "  Donny- 
brook  Fair,"  "  Paddy's  Toilet,"  "  The  Tale 
of  an  Irish  Song,"  "  A  Scene  in  an  Irish 
Cabin,"^  ^'Paying 
the  Kint,"  and 
other  works  de- 
voted to  the 
presenting  of  Irish 
life  and  character. 

Erskine  Nicol 
was  born  at  Leith 
in  1825.  Art,  like 
murder,  will  out, 
and  when,  as  a 
very  young  lad, 
Nicol  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  decorative 
painter,  he  must 
have  employed  the 
pigments  he  was 
put  to  use  to  other 
purposes  than  those 
for  which  they  w^ere 
intended,  for  to 
handle  a  brush,  in 
some  other  ways 
than  to  give  a  flat 
first  or  second  coat, 
became  the  object 
of  his  ambition. 

Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  tells  us 
that  the  first  degree 
of  proficiency  is,  in 
painting,  what 
irram  mar  i's  in 
literature  —  a 
,2:eneral  preparation 
to  whatever  branch 
of  the  Art  the 
student  may  after- 
wards choose  for 
his  own  particular 
application,  and 
that  it  is  only  after 
he  has  learned  with 
some  degree  of 
correctness  to  ex- 
press himself  in  colour  and  in  line  that  he 
can  feel  sufficiently  emancipated  from  the 
nile  of  thumb  hitherto  guidine  him,  and 
deviate  into  a  track  other  than  the  one  worn 
^y  his  master.  From  this  point  of  view^ 
Erskine  Nicol  was  fortunate  in  his  first 
teacher,  for  at  thirteen   he  was  entered  as 


a  student  of  the  Trustees'  AcadcMuy  at 
Edinburgh,  under  Sir  William  Allan",  its 
then  head,  a  man  who  attained  in  lus  time 
considerable  honours,  and  was  an  admirable 
instructor. 

When  he   was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Erskine  Nicol  had  a  landscape  in  the  Royal 


THE     SABBATH    DAY. 
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Academy  of  Scotland,  and  at  twenty  he 
became  instructor  in  drawing  in  the 
Academy  of  his  native  town  of  Leith.  He 
threw  up  this  appointment,  however,  almost 
immediately,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
won  a  connection  as  an  art  master,  spending 
the  time  not  occupied  by  his  pupils'  terms  in 
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wandering  amongst  the  villages  ;  and  now  we 
find  liim  discarding  landscape^painting,  to 
which  branch  of  art  he  had  hit^Eerto  devoted 
himself,  for  the  delineation  of  those 
humorous  incidents  of  Irish  life  upon  which 


that  training  when  Wilkie  was  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  his  young  countryman,  since  Wilkie 
was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  at 
least  as  one  of  the  most  capable  artists  of 


1^' 


"the   emigrants."     by   erskin?:  xicol,   a.k.a. 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


his  reputation  was  established.  In  con- 
sidering his  work,  and  particularly  his  choice 
of  scenes,  we  have  to  remember,  not  only 
that  he  had  his  training  in  art  under  the 
man  who  had  worked  side  by  side  in  the 
schools  with  Wilkie,  but  that  he  commenced 


his  age,  should  elect,  as  far  as  might  be,  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  did  another  young 
artist  of  his  generation,  Frederick  Goodall, 
whose  earlier  pictures,  before  his  study  oi 
Egyptian  life,  were  all  in  the  manner  oi 
Wilkie. 


"both    rUZZLKD." 
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'  But,  sir,  if  Wcanst  nought  be  nothing,  then  twice  nought  must  be  something,  because  it's  double  what 

wanst  nought  is." 

Beproduced  from  the  large  plate  puhluhed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


With  Wilkie  as  his  model  in  delineation 
of  character,  with  that  artist's  works,  such  as 
"The  Distraining  for  Rent,"  "  Bhndman's 
Bnfp;'  and  "  The  Penny  Wedding,"  to  spur 
him  by  study  to  similar  creations  in  similar 
genre,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Erskine  Nicol,  with  his  adroit  touch,  should 
turn  to  subjects  such  as  "  Donnybrook  Fair  " 
and  "An  Irish  Merrymaking."  These  pictures 
show  many  of   the  same  characteristics  as 


Wilkie's  earlier  works.  In  "  Fair  Exchange 
No  Robbery,"  Mr.  McKay,  in  his  valuable 
book  on  Scottish  painters  and  their  work,  sees 
humour  worthy  of  Leech  in  "the  Irishman 
critically  balancing  the  good  points  of  his  own 
damaged  beaver  hat  against  that  ypon  a  scare- 
crow, before  deciding  to  make  the  exchange." 
Another  discerning  critic,  Mr.  James  L.  Caw, 
in  his  skilful  survey  of  "  Scottish  Painting, 
Past  and  Present,"  has  expressed  the  oninion 
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that  altliougli  Erskine  Nicol's  art  was  "  neat 
and  deft  rather  than  powerful  and  expressive, '' 
yet  "of  all  Scots  painters  he  has  supplied 
the  greatest  amusement." 

Having  made  his  successes  in  subjects  of 
humorous  vein,  Erskine  Nicol  would  have 
had  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  determination 
had  he  broken  away  altogether  from  the  track 
which  popular  appreciation  expected  him  to 
follow.  Wilkie  made  such  a  departure,  for 
as  W.  E.  Henley  says,  in  his  admirable 
"  Yiews  and  Reviews  "  :  "  Bein^  a  Scot,  he 
had  but  to  learn  the  truth  to  risk  his  all 
upon  its  capture.  Paint,  as  Velasquez  knew 
it,  was  unknown  to  Wilkie  until  he  was  a 
man  of  forty-two,  and  it  is  infinitely  to  his 
credit  that  he  no  sooner  knew  what  it  was 
than  he  began  to  experiment  in  the  right  use 
of  it."  Erskine  Nicol  was  not  so  great  a  man 
as  Wilkie,  and  although  in  subject  he  sought 
now  and  again  to  steer  clear  of  humour, 
such  departure  was  not  readily  permitted 
to  him  by  the  demands  of  his  patrons. 

"  Wayside  Prayer  "  and  "  The  Emigrants," 
two  pictures  by  which  Erskine  Nicol  is 
represented  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  are  both  in 
serious  vein.  The  first,  which  was  re- 
produced in  our  recent  article  on  "Prayer 
in  Art,"  represents  an  old  man,  one  of  a 
group,  who,  rosary  in  hand,  makes  his 
prayer  to  God  by  the  roadside.  In  the 
other  we  are  shown  a  dreary  group  of 
country  people  waiting  on  the  platform  of  a 
railway  station  for  the  train  which  is  to 
convey  them  the  first  stage  of  their  journey 
to  a  foreign  land.  These  pictures  have 
a  very  true  feeling  of  sentiment,  and  their 
pathos  has  genuine  dignity. 

The  assured  skill  of  Nicol's  draughts- 
manship in  the  expression  of  humour,  pathos, 
and  characterisation  generally,  had  the  benefit 
of  his  distinctly  individual  sense  of  colour, 
wdiich,  as  his  chronicler  in  "  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  points  out,  is  always 
pleasing,  sonietimes  rich,  and   even  subtle. 


Perhaps  neither  of  his  two  serious  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  shows 
him  quite  at  his  most  distinguished  as  a 
colourist ;  but  that  in  the  Public  Art 
Gallery  of  Leicester,  '*  Signing  the  New 
Lease,"  with  its  warm  feds  and  vivid  greens 
and  browns,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
successful  application  of  an  almost  bizarre 
colour  scheme  to  an  ordinary  subject,  and, 
after  examining  it,  one  is  ready  to  endorse 
Ei  chard  Muther's  comment  that  Nicol 
"acquired  something  of  Ostade's  golden 
tone." 

Erskine  Nicol  was  happy  in  the  descriptive- 
ness  of  his  titles,  and  the  most  popular  of  his 
pictures  have  become  familiar  to  us  in  print- 
shop  windows.  Through  the  medium  of 
black-and-white  we  are  reminded  of  the 
picture  "  Balance  on  the  Eight  Side  "  and 
its  companion,  "Balance  on  the  Wrong 
Side,"  illustrative  of  Dickens's  wise  philo- 
sophy that  to  live  within  your  means  is 
happiness,  and  to  live  beyond  your  means 
is  misery ;  for  here  we  have  shown  to 
us  the  same  man  as  affected  by  the  two 
conditions.  In  "Balance  on  the  Eight 
Side  "  he,  with  pipe  in  hand  and  bottle  by 
his  side,  views  with  a  contented  smile  the 
sheet  of  paper  which  shows  his  debtor  and 
creditor  account.  In  "  Balance  on  the  Wrong 
Side  "  all  hilarity  has  disappeared  from  his 
face,  the  pipe  and  glass  are  neither  of  them 
in  evidence,  and,  with  chin  gripped  by  hand, 
he,  open-mouthed,  stares  at  an  unsatisfactory 
balance-sheet. 

In  1855  Erskine  Nicol's  talent  was 
recognised  by  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
made  an  Associate  of  their  Academy.  Four 
years  later  he  had  the  right,  as  full  member 
of  that  institution,  to  add  the  highly-prized 
letters  E.S.A.  to  his  name.  In  1862  he 
came  to  London,  and  from  that  date  was  a 
regular  exhibitor  in  the  Eoyal  Academy.  In 
1866  he  was  entitled  to  conjoin  A.E.A.  to 
E.S.A.     He  died  in  1904. 


A   DRAUGHT 
OF   LIFE 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated   by   Frank    Gillett 


OW,  every  man  has  a 
sfcoiy  to  tell  once 
in  his  life,  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  the 
one  thing  he  is  shy 
of  talking  about, 
and  therefore  the 
world  is  all  the 
poorer  by  a  certain 
amount  of  decora-  • 
tive  fiction.  Some- 
times this  story  is  a  sort  of  solo,  and 
sometimes  forms  part  of  an  orchestra,  so  to 
speak  ;  but  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  a 
duet  or  a  duologue,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  critic. 

Ned  Buckley  and  Patrick  Macardie  were 
great  friends.  They  had  been  at  school 
together  ;  they  were  fond  of  the  same  sort  of 
literature,  beginning  with  Fenimore  Cooper, 
and  grading,  by  delicate  stages,  up  to 
Stevenson — in  other  words,  two  healthy- 
minded  public-school  boys  with  a  decided 
taste  for  adventure.  And  so  it  came  about 
naturally  enough  that,  before  they  settled 
down  in  life,  this  love  of  adventure  had  to 
be  gratified  ;  and  it  was  gratified,  as  this 
veracious  narrative  will  show. 

They  are  getting  on  in  life  now — in  the 
early  forties,  as  a  matter  of  fact— a  little 
inclined  to  added  girth,  a  little  prone  to  ease 
iii  the  evenings,  and  taking  no  more  risks 
to-day  than  an  occasional  half-crown  wagered 
on  a  golf  match  —  that  is,  respectable 
citizens  with  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
country,  men  leading  honest  lives  more  or 
less  luxuriously  in  the  bosoms  of  rising, 
families,  and  taking  a  languid  interest  in 
current  topics  of  the  day.  They  wear  top 
hats  most  of  the  week,  Harris  tweeds  on  a 
Saturday,  and  they  are  rather  incUned  to 
somnolence  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  and 
though  they  are  very  great  friends  indeed. 


having  business  habits  in  common,  one  or 
two  sharp  observers  have  noticed  that  they 
do  not  particularly  care  to  be  alone  together, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  a  golf  club  or 
a  gun  in  their  hands.  And  this  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  by  sheer  good 
luck,  or  so  it  seemed,  Buckley  and  Macardie 
dropped  on  to  what  looked  like  a  good  thing. 
Now,  a  "good  thing^'  in  the  Enghsh 
vernacular,  means  anything  from  a  racing 
tip  to  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  gold  mine. 
And  it  was  this  last  item  that  they  seemed 
to  have  stumbled  on. 

It  matters  little  or  nothing  how  it  came 
their  way  ;  it  matters  little  or  nothing  how 
the  plans  fell  into  their  hands ;  nor  do 
difficnlties  and  dangers  appeal  much  to  men 
well  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  At  that 
time  they  were  looking  for  something  to  do, 
something  outside  the  ordinary  City  routine, 
and  when,  one  summer  holiday  in  Paris,  they 
came  upon  a  ragged  and  tongh  individual, 
who  sold  them  certain  information  in  return 
for  the  few  francs  which  were  necessary  to 
purchase  sufficient  absinthe  permanently  to 
temiinate  a  picturesque  career,  they  did'^not 
stop  to  go  into  details,  but  decided  to  proceed 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea 
at  once. 

They  had  health  and  strength,  and  love 
of  adventure,  and  sufficient  means  to  carry 
the  thing  through  to  a  finish,  which,  indeed, 
might  mean  their  extermination,  but 
they  were  not  troubling  mnch  about  that. 
So  therefore  they  found  themselves,  a  few 
weeks  later,  skirting  inland  along  the  borders 
of  Abyssinia,  in  search  of  their  goal.  And, 
for  once  in  a  way,  they  found  it.  It  was 
indeed  "all  right."  Not  only  was  it  "all 
right,"  but  they  had  it  entirely  to  themselves — 
they  and  about  a  score  of  carriers  who  had 
been  impressed  into  the  service.     It  was  a 
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lonely  and  desolate  spot,  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  in  a  fair  enough  country, 
wonderfully  wooded  and  sufficiently  watered, 
which  was  rather  an  important  matter  in  a 
torrid  climate  that  was  not  very  fur  removed 
from  the  arid  and  sandy  desert.  By  the 
time  their  work  was  done,  the  provisions 
were  running  short,  and  signs  were  not 
wanting  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
amongst  the  natives. 

Buckley  ^as  a  little  hot-headed  and 
impulsive,  and  he  had  a  way  of  his  own 
with  the  natives  which  those  simple  children 
of  Nature  were  disposed  to  resent.     They 

-  resented  these  methods  still  more  when  one 
evening  they  broke  into  the  stores  and 
abstracted  a  couple  of  bottles  of  whisky, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  drink  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  temporary  madness. 
Then  there  were  alarums  and  excursions, 
accompanied  by  a  fusillade  of  revolver  shots, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  or  two  of  the 
natives,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  rest. 
Indeed,  they  fied  so  far  that  they  never  came 
back  again,  so  that  the  two  Englishmen  were 
left  entirely  alone,  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
from  their  base,  with  an  unreliable  compass, 
and  the  very  faintest  idea  as  to  where  they 
were. 

They  had  taken  no  particular  precautions 
to  mark  their  route,  leaving  that  entirely  to 
their  native  servants.  They  had  a  certain 
amount  of  provisions,  and  therefore  a  day  or 
two  elapsed  before  the  peril  of  the  situation 
began  to  dawn  upon  them. 

They  were  scores  of  miles  from  the  nearest 

-  human  being,  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  desert, 
and  with  barely  sufficient  food  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  coast  again.  They  had 
located  their  mine  all  right,  and  in  ordinary 
conditions  would  have  been  mightily  pleased 
with  themselves,  had  not  starvation  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  stared  them  in  the  face. ' 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we're  up  against  it,  sure," 
Macardie  remarked.  "  It'll  be  a  big  thing 
to  get  back  to  the  fork  of  the  river,  but 
it's  got  to  be  done." 

Buckley  nodded  gloomily.  He  was  feeling 
none  the  more  amiable  because  the  whole 
catastrophe  was  entirely  his  own  fault. 

"How  many  days  to  get  there?"  he 
asked. 

"  Well,  four  at  the  least,"  Macardie  said. 
"  And  then  we  haven't  finished.  We  could 
manage  then,  ia  a  way,  because  the  canoes 
are  there,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
river.  But  there's  another  thing  that's 
worrying  me." 

*VWhat's  that  ?"  Buckley  asked, 


"  Water,  my  boy,  water.  We  haven't  got 
enough  to  last  more  than  another  day,  and, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  we  are  two  long 
marches  from  the  nearest  water-hole.  Oh, 
it  doesn't  sound  much,  but  that's  going  to 
be  our  trouble." 

Macardie  spoke  cheerfully  enough,. but  his 
heart  was  sore  and  heavy  within  him.  They 
tramped  on  most  of  the  afternoon  under  a 
torrid  sky,  dragging  their  provisions  with 
them  as  best  they  could,  till  they  came  at 
length  to  a  rocky  spur  in  the  foothills,  where 
they  pitched  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  dense 
forest.  They  could  see  that  here  and  there 
the  trees  had  been  torn  aw^ay  by  tropical 
storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  underfoot  in 
the  sheltered  hollows  the  dead,  leaves  lay 
knee-deep.  Here  and  there  was  a  flat 
plateau  of  living  rock,  where  the  foliage 
lay  as  level  as  it  would  have  done  on  a 
billiard  table.  And  away  in  the  distance 
somewhere — though  how  far  away  they  could 
not  say — was  the  continuous  sullen  roar  that 
could  have  come  from  nothing  but  a  great 
waterfall.  But  it  was  a  long  way  off  indeed — 
they  had  heard  i^  now  for  an  hour  or  two  in 

an  increasing  volume  of  sound- and,  so  far 

as  they  knew,  a  couple  of  days  might  have 
been  between  them  and  that  mighty  stream 
which  represented  to  them  almost  more  than 
life  itself. 

"We  have  got  to  find  that,"  Buckley  said. 

"  Oh,  we've  got  to  find  it  right  enough," 

his  companion  replied,  "  and  I  guess  we're 

going  the  right  way.     It  might  be  a  week 

off  yet,  and  if  it  is— — " 

"  Then  we  are  done,"  Buckley  remarked. 
The  situation  was  beginning  to  get  a  grip 
upon  him.  He  had  more  imagination  than 
his  mercurial  companion,  and  he  was.  thinking 
just  then  of  the  precious  pint  or  two  of 
w^ater  that  remained  in  the  last  of  the  skins. 
They  sat  down  presently  and  made  their 
camp  for  the  night.  They  rose  in  the 
morning  under  a  brazen  sky,  with  a  torturing 
sun  blazing  overhead,  so  that  they  were  glad 
enough  to  remain  there  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  pushed  forward  in 
what  appeared  to  be  the  direction  whence 
that  volume  of  sound  came.  And  when 
they  settled  down  for  the  second  night,  still 
on  that  plateau  of  rock,  with  a  flat  valley 
between  the  rising  banks,  they  divided  a 
small  cup  of  water  between  them,  and  sat 
down  to  the  pretence  of  a  meal. 

They  were  fully  aUve  to  the  danger  now  ; 
they  had  gone  mile  after  mile  in  almost 
sullen  silence,  glancing  uneasily  _at  one 
another,  and  both  €t  little   inclined  to  be 
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quirrelsomc.  Their  lips  were  getting  dry 
and  cracked,  fcheir  tongues  were  swelling  in 
their  mouths,  and  tobacco  had  become  a 
mere  mockery.     They  would  have  to  finish 

their  water  in  the  morning,  and  then 

Well,  they  did  not  care  to  think  of  that. 
They  did  not  care  to  think  of  the  gold  mine 


blackened  and  weary  faces  in  the  direction 
of  the  distant  waterfall.  It  was  getting 
nearer  now—near  enough  to  encourage  them 
and  put  new  life  into  those  tired  limbs  of 
theirs— bat  then  they  had  heard  it  for  days 
now,  and  every  hour  was  of  vital  importance. 
All   that  day  not  one  word  had  passed 


"With  a  strength  born  of  sudden  ras^e,  Buckley  rose  to  bis  feet  and  disappeared 
over  the  edge  in  search  of  the  bottle." 


and  all  the  dazzling  prospects  that  it  held 
out.  They  would  have  sold  it  cheerfully  at 
that  moment,  and  have  held  it  well  marketed, 
for  a  glass  of  the  cold  water  that  was  so 
near  and  yet  so  far  away. 

Anl  in  the  morning  they  finished   their 
last  precious  drops  of  liquid,  and  turned  their 


betw^een  them  as  they  plodded  doggedly 
along.  To  eat  was  impossible.  They  laid 
out  their  food,  looking  at  it  languidly,  and 
turning  away  from  it  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
The  more  mercurial  Macardie  had  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  swallow  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
but  the  effort  almost  choked  him,  and  he 
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spat  it  out  again.  Buckley  watched  him  with 
a  curious  sense  of  irritability  that  amounted 
to  positive  dislike.  Then  they  exchanged 
a  glance  that  was  almost  murderous. 

They  were  very  near  the  border-line.  It 
wanted  nothing  but  one  word  spoken  at  that 
moment  to  set  them  flying  at  one  another's 
throats  ;  but  then  speech  was  almost  as 
impossible  as  food.  And  all  the  time  in 
their  ears  was  the  maddening,  luring  roar  of 
that  waterfall.  They  could  picture  it  near 
at  hand,  falling  into  the  cool  stone  basin 
below ;  they  could  see  themselves  sunk  to  the 
mouth  in  it,  cooling  their  parched  throats 
with  long,  delicious  draughts,  and  laving  their 
weary  bodies  in  it.  It  was  torture,  refined 
and  exquisite,  torture  that  was  wearing  on 
their  fevered  brains  and  driving  them  to 
madness. 

They  pulled  up  presently,  dead  beat  to  the 
world,  on  the  ridge  of  rocks,  and  flung  them- 
selves down  .under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
great  forest  trees.  Behind  them  the  forest 
stretched  away  mile  upon  mile,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  the  sinister  woodland 
was  equally  thick  and  forbidding.  These 
two  fringes  of  wood  were  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  apart,  with  a  shelf  of 
rock  on  either  side  trending  sharply  down 
into  the  flat  valley,  level  as  a  pavement  and 
feet  deep  in  the  leaves  which  the  winter 
storms  and  gales  had  reaped  from  the  forest. 
They  lay  there  in  a  thick,  smooth  carp'et 
that  had  something  almost  maddeningly 
monotonous  about  it.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so  further  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  made  ' 
a  bold  sweep  round,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  a  lifting  shoulder  of 
basaltic  rock  that  looked  almost  sheer  in  the 
distance. 

Buckley  passed  a  black  tongue  over  his 
dry  lips. 

"It's  over  yonder,"  he  whispered  ;'"it's 
over  beyond  that  ledge  of  rock." 

Macardie  regarded  the  prospect  with  a 
lackrlustre  eye. 

"I  dare  say,"  he  said  listlessly.  "I'm 
done.  We  are  both  done.  I  could  scream. 
I  don''fc  know  why,  but  I'd  like  to  lay  hands 
on  myself — yes,  or  on  you,  for  the  matter  of 
that.     Just  listen  to  it !  " 

Buckley  clapped  his  hands  over-his  ears — 
anything  to  shut  out  the  siren  call  of  those 
falling  waters.  They  were  calling  close  at 
hand  now,  but  to  all  practical  purposes  that 
life-giving  stream  might  have  been  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

And  they  were  utterly  beaten.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  for  all 


the  water  in  the  world  they  could  not  have 
gone  another  mile.  And  all  the  time  that 
alluring  music  was  in  their  ears,  mocking 
them  with  its  madness  until  they  both  broke 
into  weak,  hysterical  laughter,  and  in  thin, 
cracked  voices  began  to  sing.  But  their 
mirth  was  so  horrible  and  mocking  that 
presently  they  ceased. 

**  What's  the  good  ?  "  Buckley  whispered. 
"We've  done  all  men  can  do.  Here,  get 
out  that  bottle  of  brandy." 

Eeckless  as  he  was,  Macardie  shook  his 
head. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"  You  can't  drink  neat  brandy,  man.  You'd 
never  swallow  it  ;  and,  if  you  could,  it 
would  only  drive  you  mad." 

"We  are  both  mad  now,"  Buckley  said. 
"  I  ana.  Here,  stand  on  one  side !  I'm 
going  to  have  that  brandy,  if  I  kill  you 
for  it ! " 

Macardie  struggled  to  his  feet.  So  weak 
was  he  that  he  could  only  stagger  in  the 
direction  of  his  friend  and  catch  him  feebly 
round  the  waist.  And  there  they  struggled 
together — if  struggle  it  could  be  called — like 
two  new-born  kittens,  like  some  immature 
animals  in  pain.  They  fought  on,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  on  top,  until  they  were 
too  exhausted  to  continue  the  struggle. 
They  lay  3own  side  by  side,  not  more  than  a 
foot  apart,  glaring  insanely  into  one  another's 
eyes.  And  then  Buckley  broke  out  into 
horrible  tears. 

"  Give  it  me  !  "  he  implored.  "  Let  me 
have  it !  We'll  share  the  bottle  between  us, 
every  drop  of  it,  then  we  shall  go  to  sleep 
and  wake  no  more.  We've  disappointed 
those  chaps  long  enough  ;.,  they're  waiting 
for  us ! " 

As  Buckley  spoke, he  pointed  with  a  shaking 
forefinger  to  three  or  four  great  black  objects 
wheeling  round  slowly  and  majestically  in 
the  brazen  sky  overhead.  And  there  was  no 
reason  to  tell  Macardie  what  they  were.  He 
had  seen  them  up  there  in  the  zenith  for 
two  days  past — seen  them  in  the  evenings 
on  the  branches  of  the  great  trees,  waiting 
with  a  certain  dogged  patience  that  was 
pei'haps  more  terrible  than  any  open  attack 
by  the  great  vultures  would  have  been. 
For  they  knew — they  knew  how  near  the 
inevitable  end  was,  and  the  beating  of  their 
wings  was  a  sort  of  hideous  requiem. 

Macardie  shook  his  fist  feebly. 

"Ah,  you  devils,"  he  said,  "you're 
waiting  for  us,  are  you  ?  Well,  you'll  not 
have  long  to  wait  now.  But  you'll  not 
have  that  brandy,  Buckley.     You've  got  to 
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iie  like  a  man,  so  you  can  just  make  the 
best  of  it." 

Buckley  snivelled  like  a  scolded  child. 
His  nerve  was  utterly  gone  now  ;  he  was  a 
mere  rag  of  manhood,  and  it  was  not  for 
him  to  know  that  his  companion  was  in 
little  better  case.  But  he  dried  his  eyes 
presently,  and  lay  there  quite  still,  staring 
up  hopelessly  into  the  brazen  sky.  And 
then  both  of  them,  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
fell  asleep — an  uneasy  sleep,  full  of  strange, 
haunting  dreams,  with  no  rest  behind  it, 
and  no  cease  to  that  hideous  torture  until 
the  sun  rose  again. 

They  rose  simultaneously,  gazing  at  one 
another  with  hopeless  eyes,  like  a  pair  of 
human  scarecrows,  almost  past  speech,  with 
hps  that  were  cracked  and  blackened,  and 
swollen  tongues  protruding  through  their 
teeth.  They  were  almost  top  exhausted 
to  move  now — Macardie  past  motion 
altogether,  so  that  when  presently  he  saw 
his  companion  drag  himself  in  the  direction 
of  the  stores,  he  could  do  no  more  than 
follow  him  with  a  gleam  of  hatred  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes. 

He  saw  Buckley  take  the  last  bottle  of  the 
precious  brandy  from  the  case  and  withdraw 
the  cork.  Then,  almost  in  a  spirit  of 
bullying  bravado,  Buckley  crept  back  to  his 
companion's  side  and  held  the  bottle  close 
to  him. 

A  quee^  sort  of  angry  snarl  came  from 
Macardie's  lips  as  he  shot  out  a  hand  and 
grasped  the  bottle  by  the  neck.  He  was 
past  feeling  or  caring  now  ;  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him,  only  that  the  gleam  of  triumph 
on  Buckley's  face  roused  him  to  a  sense  of 
passing  madness.  He  did  not  want  the  fiery 
stuff  himself — he  only  wanted  to  prevent  the 
other  man  from  drinking  it.  He  gave  one 
wrench,  the  bottle  came  away  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  final  effort  he  threw  it  over  the 
ledge  of  rock,  so  that  it  fell  down  the  slope 
on  to  the  flat  surface  of  leaves  below,  and 
there  it  disappeared. 

With  a  strength  born  of  sudden  rage, 
Buckley  rose  to  his  feet  and  disappeared  over 
the  edge  in  search  of  the  bottle.  He  was 
too  weak  to  make  his  way  down,  and  so  he 
rolled  from  top  to  bottom,  until  he  came, 
wifch  a  crash,  on  the  hard  flat  rock  below, 
with  its  covering  of  leaves,  where  he  dis- 
<ippeared  altogether,  vanished  out  of  sight 
^^  if  those  leaves  had  been  no  more  than 
<t  crust  over  some  bottomless  pit. 

A  quarter  of  a  mimite  went  by,  half  a 
nn'nute,  with  no  sign  or  sound  from  Buckley, 
<uid  then,  with  a  feeble  glimmer  of  reason. 


Macardie  dragged  himself  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock  and  looked  down.  He  could  see 
nothing  of  his  companion,  nothing  but  the 
carpet  of  1-eaves,  that  seemed,  before  his 
dim  and  hazy  eyes,  to  ripple  in  some  strange 
way,  as  if  the  whole  surface  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  passing  wind.  Then  came 
the  miracle. 

Out  from  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  leaves 
a  hand  shot  up,  then  another  one,  and 
followed  the  upper  part  of  Buckley's  body, 
just  as  if  he  were  standing  on  a  hard  floor 
in  a  sea  of  dead  leaves  that  reached  far 
above  his  waist.  Then  he  waded,  with  his 
chest  pushed  forward,  towards  the  uplift  of 
the  rock,  and  presently  came  hand  over  hand 
up  the  slope,  shouting  and  singing  joyously 
on  his  way. 

Just  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Macardie's 
dazed  vision  that  here  was  another  form  of 
madness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Buckley's 
eyes  had  cleared  wonderfully,  and  that  his 
dry  and  cracked  lips  had  become  amazingly 
moist ;  and  Buckley's  clothes  seemed  to 
cling  about  him,  and  moisture  was  running 
from  his  shoulders.  Oh,  madness,  beyond 
all  question  ! 

"  Here,  wake  up  !  "  Buckley  cried,  in  a 
voice  that  was  strangely  strong  and 
natural.  ''  I've  found  it.  And  it's  been 
there  all  the  time.  We've  been  marching 
side  by  side  with  it  for  two  or  three  days. 
Come  along  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Macardie  gasped.  "  You 
are  wet." 

"Of  course  I  am!"  Buckley  shouted. 
"  It's  water  down  there  —  a  stream  of 
beautiful  clear,  cold  water,  but  so  smothered 
with  leaves  that  you  can't  see  it.  What 
we  thought  was  flat  rock  was  nothing  in 
the  world  but  thick  leaves  floating  on  the 
stream.  And  here  were  we,  trying  to  cut 
one  another's  throats,  sheer  mad  for  the 
sake  of  a  drink,  and  it's  all  down  there, 
waiting  for  us  !  Here,  come  on  !  " 
-  In  his  new  strength  Buckley  lifted  his 
companion  in  his  arms  and  staggered  down 
the  slope  again.  He  plunged  Macardie 
through  the  sheaf  of  leaves,  right  down  in 
the  cool  depths  below,  where  lie  drank  his 
fill  and  revelled  in  the  delicious  coolness  of 
it.  Then,  when  the  first  feeling  of  ecstasy 
had  passed,  they  climbed  up  the  slope  and 
made  a  hearty  meal ;  and  after  that  they 
tasted,  for  the  first  time  for  days,  the 
delights  of  tobacco. 

"  It's  quite  plain,"  Buckley  said.  '*  You 
see  what  it  is.  We  struck  this  stream  at  a 
right  angle,  and  we  naturally  took  that  deep 
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water  for  a  great  pocket  of  leaves  lying 
in  the  valley  between  the  hills.  Well,  we 
know  all  about  it  now,  thank  Heaven.  This 
river  runs  under  the  amphitheatre  yonder, 
through  natural  caverns,  and  pitches  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  range  into  the 
valMy  beyond.  Hence  the  waterfall  we've 
been  listening  to  for  days.  Now,  look  here, 
this  is  a  pretty  bit  of  stream,  and  it's  any 
odds,  if.  we  follow  over  the  bluff  yonder, 
we  shall  find  a  fertile  valley  on  the  other 
side.  And  where  you  find  fertile  valleys 
and  big  streams,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  human  life  as  well.     That's  our  game. 


Mac.  The  river  runs  down  to  the  coast,  of 
course,  and  with  any  luck  we'll  strike  it 
yet.  And  we've  struck  something  better 
than  that." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Macardie  asked. 

"  Why,  a  shorter,  simpler,  and  safer  way 
of  reaching  our  mine,  of  coiirse.  Just  one 
more  pipe,  and  then  we'll  push  on.  A  close 
call,  wasn't  it,  old  man  ?  " 

And  that  is  the  adventure.  And  that  is 
also  why  it  is  never  mentioned  between 
Macardie  and  Buckley,  and  why  they  are 
a  little  reticent  and  uncomfortable  wlien 
they  are  alone  together. 


'ST.    VALENTINE'S    DAY." 

BY    BIRKET    FOSTER. 


THE   PRETENDERS 


By  RALPH   STOCK 

Illustrated    by    Steven    Spurrier 


ELISI  squatted  on 
the  beach  of  Luana, 
the  centre  of  a 
group  of  chattering 
female  relatives, 
watching  the  men 
launch  the  big 
canoe  with  many 
cries  and  much 
unnecessary  puffing 
and  straining. 
They  were  showing  off  in  front  of  their 
women-folk,  a  weakness  not  uncommon  in 
other  places  than  the  beach  of  Luana,  as 
Felisi  knew  ;  and,  while  the  female  relatives 
clucked  their  admiration,  her  own  wise  eyes 
took  in  the  scene  with  no  other  emotion 
than  pleasurable  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  leaving  the  taro  patch  and  the  fish-trap 
for  the  mysterious  lures  of  the  outside  world 
that  she  had  glimpsed  while  selling  imitation 
pink  coral  on  the  wharf  at  Levuka. 

Felisi  was  going  away.  She  was  dressed 
in  her  most  modest  blue  wrapper,  and  beside 
her  on  the  sand  reposed  her  simple  but 
effective  trunk,  a  kerosene  tin  cut  neatly  in 
half  and  lashed  together  with  sinnet. 

The  whole  family  was  going  away  ;  it  was 
an  upheaval,  a  cataclysm,  and  the  cause  of  it 
all  was  aml3ition,  nothing  less.  Amongst 
other  fatal  maladies  that  the  ubiquitous 
white  man  in  his  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to 
inflict  on  the  inhabitants  of  "  The  Islands  of 
the  Blest,"  this  thing  ambition  had  seized 
on  Felisi's  family  like  a  plague.  Money  had 
come  to  Luana — copper  and  silver  and  gold — 
and  it  was  discovered  that  these  unlovely 
discs  of  metal  were  not  without  their  uses. 
For  instance,  in  sufficient  quantities  they 
could  be  exchanged  for  articles  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  Luana  to  produce. 
Had  not  Felisi  brought  back  from  her 
historic  pilgrimage  to  Levuka  a  sewing- 
machine  from  Americania,  and  a  mouth- 
organ  ? 
And  now  it  was  a  boat.     Nothing  would 


satisfy  Felisi's  father  but  a  boat  that  he 
had  seen  in  Levuka.  Apparently  it  could 
do  anything  but  talk,  and  he  was  not 
altogether  certain  it  was  not  capable  of  that. 
It  would  carry  five  times  as  much  produce 
to  market  as  the  big  canoe,  and  in  half  the 
time.      It But    Felisi  had   forgotten 


the  category  of  its  virtues.  The  fact 
remained  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
sufficient  gold  discs  to  buy  the  boat— fifty 
in  all — and,  as  usual,  the  women-folk  were 
called  upon  to  do  the  collecting.  Felisi's 
mother  was  going  to  be  scullery  maid  in  a 
boarding-house  where  she  happened  to  know 
the  cook,  her  aunt  was  to  lend  local  colour 
to  a  native  curio-dealer's  shop  on  the  parade, 
and  various  female  cousins  were  going  to 
help  in  a  Samoan  laundry.  Even  a  male 
cousin  had  condescended  to  become  a  wharf 
porter  for  a  month  or  two.  The  remainder 
of  the  male  element  was  going  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  "  keeping  the  home  fires  burning," 
or  its  equivalent,  and  the  result  of  their 
combined  efforts  was  to  be — the  boat. 

It  had  occurred  to  one  of  Felisi's  aunts — 
a  woman  with  far  too  much  to  say,  as  her 
husband  had  often  remarked — to  ask  why  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  five  times  as  much 
produce  to  market  in  half  the  time,  and  the 
answer  accorded  her  by  Felisi's  father  was 
unusually  tolerant — ■ 

"  To  make  still  more  gold  discs,  of  course." 

She  then  actually  had  the  temerity  to 
inquire  why  it  was  necessary  to  make  more 
gold  discs,  when  for  countless  generations 
they  had  succeeded  in  living  quite  com- 
fortably without  any  discs  at  all.  But  this 
was  too  much.  Felisi's  father  had  snorted 
violently  and  changed  the  subject. 

And  Felisi,  silent,  wise-eyed  ?  As  well  as 
a  sewing-machine  from  Americania  and  a 
mouth-organ,  she  had  brought  back  from 
Levuka  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
white  man  and  his  tongue.  Everyone 
prophesied  a  great  future  for  Felisi  of 
Luana. 
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Meanwhile,  and  nob  so  very  far  away,  a 
certain  Mrs.  Caton  leant  over  a  certain 
breakfast  table  on  the  Rena  River  and  said  : 
"  Jack  ! " 

It  was  the  second  time  she  had  addressed 
her  husband  wit4iout  being  noticed,  but  she 
was  used  to  it. 

"  Wake  up,  old  boy,"  she  added,  without 
resentment.  "I  have  something  really 
startling  to  say." 

Mr.  Caton — an  old-young  man,  with  sparse 
sandy  hair  and  a  preoccupied  air — lifted  his 
red-ochre  face  from  a  plate  of  toast  and 
honey,  and  blinked.  Also  he  smiled,  the 
kindliest  possible  smile. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.     Say  on." 

"I  don't  like  house-boys,"  announced 
Mrs.  Caton. 

"  You  don't  Hke  house-boys,"  repeated 
her  husband  dazedly.  Then,  after  wiping  his 
mouth  and  drawing  his  coffee-cup  a  trifle 
nearer :  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
about  it  ?  " 

"They're  all  right  for  waiting,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,"  continued  Mrs.  Caton,  "  but 
as  personal  servants  they're — ugh  ! — too 
creepy,  crawdy.  They  remind  me  of  a  snake. 
Besides,  I  want  some  sort  of  female  com- 
panionship in  the  house,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  lady's-maid." 

"  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  lady's- 
maid,"  murmured  Mr.  Caton.  If  his  wife 
had  said  she  wanted  a  rhinoceros  and  two 
antimacassars  in  the  house,  he  would  have 
repeated  the  suggestion  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Mrs.  Caton  knew  this  husband  of 
hers,  and  she  still  loved  him,  which  is,  of 
course,  part  of  the  miracle. 

"My  dear  Jack,"  she  cried,  "do  please 
try  and  show  some  interest,  just  for  a  minute, 
in  something  besides  the  Corona  Gatoni! 
I  know  it's  going  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened,  but  I'm  afraid 
you've  got  me  at  present." 

For  answer,  Mr.  Caton  rose,  leaving  a 
slice  of  thickly-buttered  toast  to  be  inundated 
by  the  slowly-encroaching  honey  on  his 
plate,  and,  deliberately  placing  his  chair 
beside  his  wife's,  sat  down.  Her  hand — 
white  as  the  table-cloth — was  resting  beside 
the  sugar  basin,  and  her  husband's  strong 
brown  one  closed  over  it. 

"Joan,"  he  said  gently,  "please  don't  say 
things  hke  that.  They  hurt,  and  you 
know  they're  not  true." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Mrs.  Caton  laughed 
softly,  "  but  you  take  such  a  lot  of  rousing, 
Jack.  I  have  to  start  like  a  penny  dreadful, 
*  The  duchess  lay  on  the  divan,  stabbed  to 


the  heart,'  or  something  like  that,  before 
you  take  any  interest." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  \am  interested,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Caton  earnestly,  "  and  here  I  am 
to  prove  it.  Let  me  see,  what  was  it  you 
wanted  ?  " 

His  wife's  laughter  rang  out,  and  she 
withdrew  her  hand  and  placed  it  on  his. 

"  You  funny  old  thing  !  I  said  I  didn't 
like  a  house-boy  as  a  personal  servant,  and  I 
want  something  in  the  nature  of  a  lady's- 
maid — something  feminine  about  the  house, 
you  know." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  ! "  Mr.  Caton  thought 
deeply.  "  How  about  Mrs.  Herbert  ?  She 
might " 

"My  dear,  I  said  a  lady's-maid.  Mrs. 
Herbert  would  like  to  hear  you  say  that." 

"  Then  it  will  have  to  be  a  native  of  some 
sort.    How  about  an  Indian  woman  ? " 

"  Too  much  like  a  house-boy.  No,  I 
think  I  should  like  an  Islander — a  country 
girl,  for  preference.  I  don't  like  those  town- 
bred  natives— they're  sly." 

"  But  she  won't  be  able  to  speak  English." 

Mrs.  Caton  toyed  with  the  sugar-tongs. 
"  No,  there  is  that."  Then  she  looked  up. 
"  Never  mind,"  she  added  brightly,  "  I'll 
teach  her  ;  it  will  be  something  to  do." 

Mr.  Caton  leant  forward  in  his  chair.  He 
was  aware,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  that  his 
wife  was  not  looking  as  she  had  looked  during 
the  early  days  on  the  Rena  River,  a  short 
three  years  ago.     It  troubled  him  vaguely. 

"Joan,"  he  said,  his  kind  grey  eyes 
searching  her  pale  face,  "  you're  not  looking 
well." 

Mrs.  Caton  rose  slowly  and  went  over  to 
the  verandah  doorway,  looking  out  on  the 
vivid  green  banks  of  the  Rena  River. 

"  No  ?  "  she  queried  lightly. 

"  No,"  repeated  her  husband.  "  How 
about  a  run  home  ?  " 

Mrs.  Caton  turned  with  an  eager  light  in 
her  eyes. 


"  Let's  see,  how  long  is  it- 


"  Three  years,"  she  supplied. 

"  Three  years  !  "  Her  husband  looked 
positively  alarmed.  "  Good  gracious,  I  had 
no  idea  ! " 

"  Hadn't  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Caton. 

"  Not  the  faintest.  You  must  go,  Joan— 
that's  all  there  is  to  it — you  must  go.  And 
you  know  how  you'll  enjoy  it." 

The  light  had  faded  from  Mrs.  Caton's 
eyes.  She  leant  listlessly  against  the  door- 
jamb. 

"  How  about  you.  Jack  ?  "  she  suggested 
li<^htly. 


"Each    one    of    these    distressful 
symptoms  was  illustrated  in  tone 
and  gesture." 


"  I  ?  "  Her  husband  laughed  his  deep- 
toned  laugh.  "Oh,  I'm  as  strong  as  a 
horse,  and  there's  still  something  that  must 
be  done." 

"  Still  something  ? " 


''Yes,    I'll 
tell     you     all 
about    it    some 
time,   if    it  doesn't 
bore  ycu.  but  I  must 
stay    a     bit     longer  — 
everything    hangs    on    it 
—then   we'll  go   home    to- 
good." 

Mrs.     Caton     had     turned 
again    to   the  river,    to   hide   her 
longing. 

*'  Roll  on  the  day,"  she  said  briskly. 
"  You're  not  unhappy  here,  Joan  ?  " 
She   came  over  and  put  one  white 
hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  Unhappy  !  "  she  repeated,  and 
laughed.  It  was  a  splendid  laugh — a 
laugh  for  an  actress  to  be  proud  of. 
"  You  know  what  they  said,  Joan." 
"Yes,  I  know  what  they  said.  And 
they  were  wrong.  Hasn't  three  years 
proved  it  ? " 

Her  husband  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  got   up.     lie  took  her  two  hands 
in  his  and  kissed  her. 

"  And  you'll  go  ? "   he   pleaded,  holding 
her  from  him. 

"  No,"  answered   Mrs.   Caton,  "  I  don't 
want  to  go — yet." 
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"  It's  foolish  of  you,"  he  told  her,  and 
turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  shall  have  my  *  lady's-maid  '  to  play 
with,"  laughed  Mrs.  Caton. 

"  I'll  see  about  it  this  afternoon,  when  I 
go  to  town,"  her  husband  called  back  to  her 
from  the  verandah. 

He  stepped  out  into  the  blinding  sunlight 
and  passed  up  the  pathway  towards  the 
bush-house.  Mrs.  Caton  noticed  a  piece  of 
bass  hanging  out  of  his  duck  jacket  pocket. 
He  was  going  to  "  tinker  with  the  orchids." 
She  sighed  and  turned  back  into  the  living- 
room. 

And  that  was  why,  tliree  days  later, 
Felisi  of  Luana  came  to  the  bungalow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eena  Eiver. 

"  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  lady's- 
maid  "  appeared  in  a  neat  blue  wrapper,  and 
accompanied  by  a  kerosene  tin  trunk  lashed 
with  sinnet.  Mrs.  Caton  fell  in  love  with 
her  on  the  instant,  and  tbough  Felisi's 
regard  for  Missus  Catoni  was  less  emotional, 
it  was  none  the  less  sincere.  She  thought 
this  white  woman  the  most  beautiful  thing 
she  had  ever  seen,  with  her  coral- white  skin, 
dark  eyes,  and  hair  of  an  indescribable 
colour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  auburn, 
and  it  was  Felisi's  chief  dehght  to  comb  it 
morning  and  evening.  She  found  her 
duties  extraordinarily  light.  Missus  Catoni 
treated  her  as  a  companion  rather  than  a 
servant,  and  Felisi  was  earning  five  shillings 
a  week — two  large  silver  discs  towards  the 
fifty  gold  ones  needed  for  the  wonderful 
boat. 

"  Felisi,"  said  her  mistress  one  evening, 
during  the  hair-combing  rites, "  do  you  know 
you  have  beautiful  hair,  and  still  more 
beautiful  eyes,  perfect  teeth,  and  an  almost 
perfect  figure  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Felisi  answered,  with  refreshing 
candour. 

Missus  Catoni  laughed. 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  she  said.  "  I 
thought  perhaps  you  didn't."  She  looked 
into  the  reflection  of  Felisi's  soft,  brown 
eyes  in  the  glass.  "  I  believe  you  know .  a 
good  deal  more  than  you  pretend,"  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

"Me  know  some,"  admitted  Felisi 
modestly. 

"And  do  you  have  to  pretend  much, 
Fehsi  ? " 

"  Sometime." 

"  Why  ?  "  Missus  Catoni  was  never  tired 
of  plumbing  the  depths— or  as  near  the 
depths  as  she  could  get — of  this  quaint 
child-woman.      It  was   like   fishing  in  deep 


water — one  never  knew  what  strange  thing 
would  be  brought  to  light.  But,"  like  all 
white  folk,  she  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  in  the  process  she  herself  was  being 
plumbed,  and  to  greater  depths. 

The  indescribable  hair  was  finished,  and 
Felisi  squatted  on  the  matting  of  tlie 
floor  to  await  further  instructions.  But 
Missus  Catoni  was  in  a  communicative 
mood. 

"  Why  ? "  she  repeated  with  quiet  in- 
sistence. 

Felisi  shrugged  her  shoulders,  a  trick  she 
had  learnt  from  watching  a  French  lady  on 
the  wharf  at  Levuka,  and  one  she  had  found 
effective. 

*' Pretend,  him  all  right,"  she  pronounced 
sagely.  "  Pretend  him  pink  coral,  no  white 
coral,  plenty  more  money.  Pretend  me 
very,  very  poor,  an'  tired,  an'  know  nothing, 
plenty  heap  more  money." 

Each  one  of  these  distressful  symptoms 
was  illustrated  in  tone  and  gesture  with  the 
instinctive  faithfulness  of  a  meke  (native 
dance)  dancer.  Missus  Catoni  was  deeply 
interested. 

"  Yes,  we  all  have  to  pretend  sometimes, 
don't  we  ?  "  she  mused.  "  Most  of  us  are 
actors.  We  have  to  be.  Some  are  better 
at  it  than  others,  but  most  of  us  act." 

"Act,"  repeated  Felisi,  with  faithful 
intonation.  It  was  a  new  word.  She  was 
learning  many  new  words  on  the  Rena  River. 

"Yes,  pretend.  I  used  to  pretend  a  lot 
at  one  time,  Felisi.  It  was  my  living." 
Missus  Catoni  lit  one  of  her  toy  cigarettes 
and  leant  back  in  the  chair.  She  w^as 
altogether  beautiful,  Felisi  thought,  with  her 
white  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  the 
folds  of  a  softly-tinted  kimono  falling  about 
her,  and  the  toy  cigarette  moving  up  and 
down  between  her  lips  as  she  talked.  She 
was  like  white  coral  draped  with  tinted  weed, 
deep  down  in  a  rock  pool. 

"  I've  pretended  such  a  lot,"  she  went  on 
presently,  more  to  herself  than  the  girl 
squatting  at  her  feet,  "that  I'm  positively 
frightened  when  I  have  to  do  something 
real." 

She  turned  in  her  chair  and  seemed  to  see 
Folisi  for  the  first  time. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  slowly,  with  a 
reminiscent  light  in  her  dark  eyes,  "  I  once 
had  to  pretend  to  be  somebody  else  every 
evening  for  two  whole  years.  It  was  a 
wonderful  run,  Felisi,  and  all  because  I 
pretended  so  well." 

Missus  Catoni  smiled,  as  though  at  some 
pleasant  memory,  while  Felisi  remained  silent 
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and  still.     She  knew  how  to  listen.     And 
presently  the  other  went  on — 

"•  Every  evening  it  was  the  same.  All 
.sorts  of  carriages  drove  up  to  a  very  big 
honse  that  was  covered  witli  coloured  lights, 
and  people  went  inside— hundreds  of  them. 
They  had  to  sit  for  a  little  time  listening  to 
iiHisic  or  talking — most  of  them  talked — in 
front  of  a  big  curtain.  Then  the  curtain 
went  up,  and  there  was  I  on  the  stage,  dressed 
up  hke  somebody  else.  All  the  time  they 
had  been  coming  into  the  house  and  sitting 
listening  to  the  music  I  had  been  in  a  little 
room  downstairs,  putting  on  clothes,  and 
painting  myself  to  look  like  somebody  else, 
and  now,  there  I  was." 

It  was  as  though  the  footlights  shone 
again  on  Missus  Catoni.  There  was  a  light 
in  her  eyes  that  Felisi  had  never  seen  before. 

"  All  alone  ?  "  prompted  the  audience. 

"  No,  there  were  others  there,  all  pre- 
tending. We  pretended  that  we  were  afraid, 
and  that  we  were  brave,  that  we  were  poor 
and  rich,  that  we  hated,  and  we  loved,  and 
we  pretended  so  well  that  the  people  sitting 
in  front  laughed  with  us  and  cried  with  us, 
and  sometimes  forgot  that  they  were  sitting 
in  a  big  house  covered  with  lights,  and  that 
we  were  only  pretending.  There  would  be 
quite  a  long  silence  after  the  curtain  came 
down,  and  then  the  big  house  would  ring 
with  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  we  knew 
that  we  had  pretended  well." 

Missus  Catoni  leant  back  in  the  chair  and 
sent  thin  ribbons  of  smoke  to  hover  on  the 
still  air  above  her  head.  She  was  looking 
through  and  beyond  the  ribbons  of  smoke. 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,  Felisi,"  she  said  slowly,  and  added  a 
moment  later,  "except  one." 

"  An'  him  ?  "  Felisi  inquired. 

Missus  Catoni  looked  down  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"  You  don't  miss  much,  do  you,  child  ?  " 
she  said  in  a  changed  voice.  ""  I  can't  tell 
you  about '  him '  so  easily,  and,  besides,  you'll 
know  all  about  him  one  day,  I  expect." 

But  Felisi  was  not  appeased.  Something 
was  troubling  her,  as  Missus  Catoni  saw  by 
her  puckered  forehead,  and  at  last  it  found 
utterance. 

"  Why  you  no  go  on  plenty  more  big 
house,  plenty  more  pretend  ?  " 

"I  met  Mr.  Caton,"  said  his  wife,  a 
whimsical  smile  hovering  about  her  mouth 
<^nd  eyes  as  she  looked  down  on  Felisi. 

''An'  Missi  Catoni,  him  no  like  pretend  ?  " 

Missus  Catoni  laughed  outright. 

"If    you're     not    the    quaintest     thing, 


Felisi  !  "  she  said.  "  And  you've  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  very  head.  '  Missi  Catoni,  him 
no  like  pretend ' ! "  She  laughed  again. 
"  You  see,"  she  explained,  "  people  who  can't 
pretend  tli  em  selves,  and  don't  understand  it, 
are  often  very  nice — the  nicest  sort  of  people 
sometimes,  I  think — but  they  don't  like 
others    who    can    pretend — especially  their 

wives — to  do  it  for  a  living.     It Oh, 

dear,  oh,  dear,  what  am  I  talking  to  you 
about,  Felisi  ?  That  will  do  now ;  you 
may  go." 

Felisi  went,  but  still  with  a  puckered 
brow.     At  the  door  she  turned  back. 

"  You  no  scotty '■■  ?  "  she  said,  with  drooping 
head. 

Missus  Catoni  was  lying  on  the  bed. 
"  Grood  gracious,  no,  child  !  Whatever  makes 
you  think  that  ?  It's  only  that  I  find 
myself  telling  you  things  that  I  don't  always 
tell  myself.     It's  your  eyes,  I  think." 

Felisi  sank  abruptly  on  to  the  matting  of 
the  floor. 

"  Me  pretend  !  "  she  announced  eagerly, 
and  commenced  to  sway  and  gesture  and 
drone  the  meke  .(native  dance)  of  the  two 
wood-pigeons,  while  Missus  Catoni  watched 
and  applauded  from  the  bed. 

They  had  much  in  common,  these  two. 

A  few  days  later  Missus  Catoni  opened 
a  letter  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  when  she 
had  read,  the  colour  surged  to  her  face.  She 
waited  until  it  had  subsided,  then  spoke  in 
her  usual  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

"  Jack,  Tony  Redgrave  is  in  Suva." 

Missi  Catoni  looked  up  and  blinked  as 
usual. 

"  Tony  Redgrave  ?  "  he  repeated  dully. 

"Yes,  you  remember — he  was  leading 
man  with  me  at  the  Olympic." 

Missi  Catoni  winced,  then  smiled  his 
kindly  smile. 

"Really?"  he  said.  "What  on  earth 
is  he  doing  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? " 

"  He's  just  finished  his  Australian  tour, 
and  stopped  off  at  Suva  on  his  way  to 
San  Francisco." 

"  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Missi  Catoni,  with  the 
first  show  of  enthusiasm  Felisi  had  seen  him 
display.  "  That'll  brighten  things  up  for  you 
a  bit,  Joan.  I'll  fetch  him  out  this  after- 
noon." 

"  To  stay  ? " 

Missus  Catoni  was  playing  with  the  sugar- 
tongs. 

"  That's  as  you  like,  dear.  How^  long  is 
he  stopping  over  for  ?  " 


■  Native  pailance  for  angry. 
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*^  Until  the  next  boat— about  two  weeks." 

'*Then  he  must  stop  here,"  said  Missi 
Catoni  with  finaUtj. 

A  room  was  prepared  at  once.  A  new 
mosquito  bar  was  hung,  and  the  most 
beautiful  sheets  spread  on  the  bed.  Missus 
Catoni  flitted  about  the  place  like  a  white 
butterfly,  givin;^  a  touch  here  and  there. 
A  what-not  wnth  ten  shelves  was  placed  in 
a  corner,  and  Felisi  longed  to  ask  w'hat  it 
was  for,  until  Missus  Catoni  told  her  without 
asking. 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  nice  boots,"  she  told 
Felisi ;  "  jou  will  see  the  most  wonderful 
boots  in  the  world  presently." 

"  Missi  Redgravie,  him  big  fellah  ?  " 
Felisi  inquired,  and  Missus  Catoni  went  off 
into  peals  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  I  must  tell  him  that ! "  she  cried. 
"  Felisi,  you're  a  gem  !  Yes,  Missi  Red- 
gravie is  a  big  fellah  in  his  own  way." 

And  that  was  all  Felisi  heard  about  him 
until  he  appeared — or,  rather,  made  his 
entry — at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon.  He 
was  tall  and  slim,  and  wore  the  most 
beautiful  white  flannel  suit  and  white  felt 
hat  Felisi  had  ever  seen,  even  on  the  wharf 
at  Levuka.  His  hair  shone  like  a  calm  sea 
at  night.  There  was  a  knife-like  crease 
down  his  trousers,  which  terminated  in  the 
wonderful  boots.  These  were  long  and 
square-toed,  and  the  rich  brown  colour  of 
the  sitting-room  table. 

Felisi  saw  him  coming  down  the  path  from 
the  launch,  followed  by  Missi  Catoni's 
ungainly  figure  and  a  couple  of  house-boys 
carrying  suit-cases  that  were  the  same  colour 
as  the  boots.  She  saw  him  between  the 
window  curtains  of  Missus  Catoni's  bedroom, 
and  when  she  turned  from  the  enchanting 
vision,  her  mistress  was  standing  at  the 
dressing-table,  with  the  little  top  left-hand 
draw^er  open,  and  her  hand  hovering  over  it. 
In  that  drawer  Felisi  had  once  seen  a  pot  of 
red  stuff,  and  wondered  what  it  was  for,  as 
Missus  Catoni  had  never  used  it.  Was  the 
mystery  to  be  solved  ?  Evidently  not,  for 
she  laughed — a  little  nervous  laugh — and 
shut  the  drawer  with  a  snap. 

A  moment  later  she  was  on  the  verandah. 

"Joan,"  said  a  well-modulated  voice, 
"  this  is  most  awfully  good  of  you  !  " 

After  that  the  voices  mingled,  and  Felisi 
busied  herself  with  other  matters. 

They  had  tea  on  the  verandah — a  very 
pleasant  tea,  by  the  sounds  that  floated  in 
through  the  open  windows.  Even  Missi 
Catoni  laughed  as  Felisi  had  never  heard 
him  laugh,  and   the    well-modulated   voice 


droned  on.  Between  the  laughs  came  scraps 
of  conversation  that  fascinated  Felisi. 
It  was  like  a  puzzle  that  needed  fitting 
together. 

"  You  may  as  well  know  your  nom  de  Rena 
River^  Tony ;  it's  Redgravie,  nothing  less — 
you  see,  their  ow^n  w^ords  all  end  with  a 
vow^el.  I  am  Missus  Catoni,  so  you  mustn't 
mind  .  .  .  The  quaintest  thing  :  I'll  show 
you  her  later  on." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  spoil  her,  Joan  " — this 
from  Missi  Catoni. 

"  Spoil  her,  my  dear  !  She  knows  more 
than  you  or  I  or  Tony  here  will  ever  learn. 
Sometimes  her  wisdom  almost  frightens  me." 

A  little  later  Missi  Catoni  went  away.  Felisi 
conjured  a  mental  picture  of  his  ungainly 
figure  going  up  the  path  to  the  bush-house, 
with  a  piece  of  bass  hanging  out  of  one 
pocket. 

"Keen  as  ever,"  said  the  well-modulated 
voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Missus  Catoni  laughed  softly. 
"  There's  going  to  be  a  Corona  Catoni  before 
long." 

"  And  you  ?  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
saying  it,  Joan,  but  you're  looking  most 
awfully  ill." 

"  Sorry  I  don't  suit." 

"  No,  bu-,  honestly,  how  long  is  it  ?  " 

"  Three  years." 

"  Three  years — here  ?  " 

"  Yes.    We're  going  home  for  good  soon." 

"But — well,  the  sooner  the  better.  Do 
you  know,  I  hardly  recognised  you  this 
afternoon  ;  it  was  the  shock  of  my  life." 

"  You've  had  so  many  shocks,  haven't  you, 
Tony  ?     You  hid  your  emotions  very  w^ell." 

"  But  /on  at  the  Olympic  and  you  here — 
good  Heavens  ! " 

"  You  needn't  be  tragic,  Tony  ;  I  assure 
you  there's  no  need.  Besides,  you  hardly 
ever  saw  me  out  of  my  make-up." 

"  It  was  a  great  time."  The  well-modu- 
lated voice  became  reminiscent.  "  There's 
never  been  anything  like  it  since." 

"  How  did  Nina  Trueman  turn  out  ?  " 

A  cane  chair  scraped  on  the  floor. 

"  Frost  !  Hard  and  nipping.  Fell  to 
pieces  .  .  .  petered  out  after  you  left." 

"  And  I  can't  help  feeling  glad,  even  here. 
Isn't  it  horrid  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.     Oh,  lor,  Joan  ! " 

"Tell  me  about  yourself.  How^  did  you 
find  Australia  ?  " 

"Top-hole.  Big  liouses  everywhere,  but 
they're  mighty  hard  to  please.  I  rather  like 
it ;  it  means,  when  you  have  got  them,  you've 
done  somethino-.     Nothing  will  induce  them 


to  book  in  advance,  though.  Empty  house 
one  minute,  and  crammed  to  the  ceiling  the 
next.  It's  rather  wearing  .  .  .  'Richard 
Wentworth '  fetched  'em,  though,  and  Fred 
Walton  in  '  The  Permit '  .  .  .  Never  worked 
so  hard  in  my  life." 

"This  will  rest  you  .  .  .  Boy,  whisky 
and  sparklet." 

"Yes,  this  will  rest  me,  if  nothing  would. 
By  the  way,  Caton  doesn't  approve,  does 
he  ?  " 


Jack,  what  has  happened? 
TeU  me ! '" 


"  Not  for  me.  Otherwise  he  simply  takes 
no  interest,  that's  all." 

"  Funny,"  mused  the  well-modulated 
voice. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.    Why  should  he  ? 

"AVell " 

"  We  do  rather  insist  on  it—I  mean  our 
profession — don't  we  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !     So  you're  going  over  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  love  it  as  much  as  ever  ; 
it's  part  of  me." 

"  The  bigger  part  ?  " 

"No,  not  the  bigger  part.  I'm  sorry. 
Let's  go  for  a  stroll.  You  haven't  seen  the 
orchids." 

"  Orchids  !  "  The  well -modulated  voice 
grew  fainter  as  it  moved  down  the  verandah 
steps  and  out  on  to  the  pathway.  "  Tell  me 
a    few,    for    Heaven's    sake  — the  Corello 
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Mysterioso  or  Glorioso,  or  something.  "I 
must  appear  intelligeiifc.'* 

Missus  Catoni  laughed. 

"  There's  no  need  whatever " 

Then  their  voices  passed  out  of  range,  and 
Felisi  was  left  to  fit  her  puzzle  together. 

For  the  next  week  she  had  little  to  do. 
Missus  Catoni  spent  nearly  all  her  time  with 
Missi  Redgravie.  Occasionallj  Felisi  used 
to  go  into  the  guest's  bedroom  and  stand 
enthralled  before  the  what-not  of  boots. 
There  were  ten  pairs  of  them,  each  perfect 
in  its  own  way. 

One  evening — Missus  Catoni  had  been 
playing  the  piano  under  the  subdued  pink 
light  of  the  standard  lamp,  and  Missi 
Kedgravie  was  standing  in  the  open  doorway, 
looking  out  on  the  moonlit  river — he  turned 
and  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time  with  a 
frown  on  his  forehead.  Suddenly  an  eager 
light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  strode  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Drawing-room  scene — second  act,"  he 
said.  "  I  come  down  O.P."  He  strolled 
towards  the  piano,  and  a  pleading  note  came 
into  his  well-modulated  voice.  '•  Won't  you 
sing,  Di  ?  " 

And  although  Missus  Catoni's  name  was 
not  "  Di,"  she  looked  up  as  she  played,  and 
said  very  softly  :  "  For  you,  or  the  others  ?  " 

"  For  me." 

She  sang,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  Missi 
Redgravie  held  up  his  hand.  The  music 
ceased,  and  they  stood  side  by  side,  a  look  of 
terrible  fear  on  their  faces,  and  their  eyes 
turned  towards  the  door.  So  great  was 
their  fear  that  Felisi,  who  had  been  squatting 
on  the  verandah,  sewing,  looked  about  her 
into  the  moonlit  night  to  see  who  was  there. 

"  He's  coming  !  "  said  Missi  Redgravie,  in 
an  awestruck  voice. 

"  Who — Paul  ? "  whispered  Missus  Catoni. 
Her  hand  was  on  his  sleeve. 

^'  No,  Desmond.  I  can  hear  him  limping 
— limping  ! " 

'•  You're  dreaming ! "  She  had  clutched  his 
arm  now,  and  her  face  was  piteously  upturned 
to  his.  Felisi  longed  to  go  and  comfort  her. 
"  You  must  be  dreaming  !     He " 

"No,  I  am  not  dreaming."  Missi 
Redgravie  pronounced  this  in  a  firm  voice. 
He  seemed  to  have  pulled  himself  together 
for  a  supreme  effort.  He  looked  brave, 
wonderfully  brave.  "  I  shall  lijo  and  meet 
him." 

"  No,  no  !  "  Missus  Catoni  held  him  fast. 
"  You  cannot  go,  Tom  !  " 

Now,  Felisi  knew  that  Missi  Redgravie's 
name  was  not  Tom,  and  for  her  the  spell 


was  broken.  They  were  pretending,  even  as 
Missus  Catoni  had  said.  But  what  pre- 
tending !  This,  then,  was  what  they  did  in 
the  big  house  covered  with  lights.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Felisi  was  seeing  what  the 
world  would  have  given  a  fortune  to  see — 
Joan  Trevor  acting. 

And  they  went  on  to  the  very  end,  to 
where  the  man  called  Tom  took  her  in  his 
arms.  Then  Missus  Catoni  flung  away  from 
him  with  a  happy  little  laugh  and  subsided 
on  to  the  sofa. 

'''  Isn't  it  extraordinary  how  it  all  comes 
back  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  changed  voice. 

"  Comes  back  !  "  ^lissi  Redgravie  stood 
looking  down  on  her.  "  It's  never  left  you," 
he  said  gravely. 

"But  every  word,  like  that.  I  never 
fluffed  once.  It  must  be  all  neatly  tied  up 
and  put  away  in  the  corner  of  one's  brain. 
It  must  be  part  of  one.  Oh,  it's  queer  !  " 
She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  with  a 
weary  little  gesture. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  the  bigger  part." 

She  smiled  wistfully,  and  shook  her  head 
slowly  but  firmly. 

It  was  on  just  such  an  evening  as  this, 
with  the  tropical  moonlight  flooding  the 
Rena  River,  that  they  pretended  again. 

Missi  Catoni  had  gone  on  an  orchid 
hunting  expedition  into  the  interior  the  day 
before,  and  Felisi  was  squatting  on  the 
verandah  mats,  sewing.  They  were  just  as 
they  had  been — Missus  Catoni  playing  the 
piano,  and  Missi  Redgravie  looking  out  at 
the  moonlit  river.  The  stage  was  set. 
Felisi  longed  for  them  to  pretend,  and  they 
did,  but  it  was  all  much  more  subdued  than 
it  had  been  before,  and  somehow  it  made  it 
all  the  more  natural. 

Presently  Missi  Redgravie  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  beside  Missus  Catoni  as  she 
played.  They  talked  so  quietly  that  Felisi 
could  not  hear  them  for  a  time.  Then  the 
music  trailed  away  and  left  a  voice,  a  well- 
modulated  voice,  talking  quite  clearly. 

"  .  .  .  .  This  can't  go  on,  Joan  !  "  They 
called  each  other  by  their  proper  names  this 
time. 

"  It's  my  life,  Tony,"  Missus  Catoni 
answered  him  quietly. 

•*  But  you  can't  tell  me  that  it  is  going 
on." 

She  turned  on  the  piano-stool  and  looked 
at  him,  and  kept  looking. 

"  It's  the  life  I  chose,"  she  said. 

"  It's  death,"  he  told  ht  r  ;  "  you're  dying 
on  your  feet,  Joan.  This  is  no  country 
for  a  white  woman.     Y'ou  know  it.     //^ 
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knows  ifc,"  he  added  bitterly.  *'  Why,  people 
don't  bring  their  dogs  here,  for  fear  of  losing 
them  !     I — I  can't  stand  by  and  see  it  1 " 

"You  needn't.  I  made  my  choice.  I 
don't  regret  it." 

"You  can't  tell  me  that  you're  happy — 
here  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

"  You're  making  yourself  say  that.  You 
don't  believe  it.  Of  all  the  ingrained,  blind 
selfishness " 

"  Hush  ! " 

"  No,  I  mean  it." 

"I  know  you  mean  it,  but  you  don't 
understand." 

"Understand!  The  pity  of  it —  the 
waste  of  it !  Oh,  Joan,  Joan  !  "  His  hands 
had  seized  hers.  She  sat  quite  still,  looking 
at  him  with  her  dark  eyes.     It  was  wonderful. 

"  And  you  left  in  the  middle  of  it  all  ! 
There's  the  other  half — the  better  half — 
waiting  for  you,  if  you  will  only  come  back." 

Missus  Catoni's  hands  were  suddenly 
snatched  from  his,  and  she  stood  up.  Her 
breath  was  coming  fast.  The  man  stood 
before  her. 

"  It  can  all  be  arranged.  This  is  madness 
— pure  madness  1  No  one  would  ask  it  of 
you  ! " 

She  stared  at  him  as  though  fascinated. 

"  You — don't — understand,"  she  said,  like 
one  in  a  trance  ;  "  you  could  never — under- 
stand." 

"There's  only  one  thing  I  understand,"  he 
answered . 

They  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment ;  then 
Missus  Catoni,  who  faced  the  verandah  door, 
gave  a  low  cry.  Missi  Catoni  stood  on  the 
threshold,  looking  in,  but  he  saw  nothing. 
A  native  boy  led  him  by  the  hand.  They 
had  come  so  quietly  that  Felisi,  engrossed  in 
the  pretending,  had  not  heard  them.  The 
native  boy  led  him  forward  into  the  room, 
and  his  disengaged  hand  swept  the  air  until  it 
met  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  he  sank  into  it. 
"  Joan  !  "  he  called,  "  Joan  !  "  and  laughed 
his  deep  laugh. 

Missus  Catoni  crossed  the  room  and  sank 
on  her  knees,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  voice, 
"  Jack,  what  has  happened  ?     Tell  me  !  " 

Again  he  laughed,  and  his  hand  caressed 
her  hair. 
"Bit   of   moon-blindness,   my   dear,"   he 


said,  in  his  slow,  cheerful  voice.  "  Don't  yon 
worry.  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  few  days — a 
week  at  most.  Often  happens  here,  you 
know,  but  only  to  fools.  I  slept  last  night 
in  the  bush,  without  cover,  and  it  must 
have  worked  round  until  it  fell  on  me.  In 
the  shade  when  I  fell  asleep.  Those  con- 
founded boys  never  woke  me,  and — and 
here  I  am.  Most  extraordinary  sensation  . 
.  .  .  Just  hand  me  a  cigar,  will  you  ?  .  .  . 
Thanks,  my  dear.    Where's  Redgrave  ?  " 

Missi  Redgravie  came  round  in  front  of 
the  chair, 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  good  !  Here's  a  pretty  pickle, 
Redgrave.  Nice  sort  of  host,  eh  ?  Leaves 
his  guest  for  two  days  and  comes  back  blind  ! 
Ha,  ha ! " 

"  Whisky  and  sparklet  ?  "  suggested  Missi 
Redgravie. 

"  Ah,  thanks.  But  I've  got  it,  Joan  !  "  He 
leant  forward,  and  his  sightless  eyes  gleamed. 
"  I've  got  it." 

"  The  Corona  Catoni  ?  "  Missus  Catoni's 
face  lit  up  on  the  instant. 

"  Nothing  less,  my  dear.  And  it's — it's 

But  I  won't  bore  you  about  that.  What 
will  interest  you  most  is  that  we're  going 
home.  Yes,  I've  been  thinking  things  over 
while — while  I've  been  like  this,  and  this  is 
an  infernal  country  ;  there's  no  doubt  about 
it.  How  you've  stood  it,  I  don't  know.  Do 
you,  Redgrave  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Missi  Redgravie. 

"  Besides,  there's  the  Corona  Catoni'' 
Missi  Catoni's  tongue  lingered  over  the 
words  as  though  he  loved  them.  "  So  we're 
going  home— for  good.  Hope  you'll  come 
and  see  us,  Redgrave." 

"Thanks,"  said  Missi  Redgravie,  "I 
should  be  charmed." 

"  And  now  I've  got  to  get  to  bed  some- 
how." Missus  Catoni  led  him  towards  his 
bedroom  door.  "Steady,  old  girl — that's 
better !  Good  night,  Redgrave !  Hope 
you'll  excuse  me." 

"  Certainly  !  Good  night !  "  said  Missi 
Redgravie. 

He  left  that  evening. 

There   would    be    no    more  pretending. 
Felisi  was  sorry.     It  had  been  so  wonderful 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  pretending  ended  and  the  reality  began. 
Felisi  often  puckers  her  brow  over  it. 
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THE  CHARM. 

\^HAT  is  this  subtle  thing  that  haunts  and  follows 
^  ^  My  tired  senses  and  my  weary  feet ; 

Intangible,  elusive  as  the  swallows. 
Mysterious,  sweet: 


This  thing  that  bears  me  on  its  scented  billows 

To  fairer  regions;  and  my  fancy  goads 
To  dream  of  silent  pools,  and  swaying  willows, 
And  long,  white  roads; 


And  level  fields  where,  like  the  mists  of  morning. 

Bee-haunted  blossoms  pass  from  grey  to  blue? 
'Tis  lavender— sweet  lavender— adorning 
A  path  of  rue ! 


It  is  enough— the  present  all  unheeding— 

A  little  space  my  grateful  spirit  dwells 
In  those  dim  fields,  whence  lavender  comes  speeding 
To  weave  its  spells. 

LILIAN    HOLMES. 
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ILLIE  SMITH 

closed  the  door  of 
the  cow-sheds  and 
made  her  way  to 
the  rickety  gate 
which  opened  out 
from  the  draw-up 
of  her  father's 
farmhouse  at  the 
bottom  of  Turkey 
Cock  Hill.  It  was 
dark,  and  already  Millie  had  heard  some  of 
the  market  carts  coming  home  to  Frogsthorpe 
from  the  great  Wednesday  market  at 
Yarmouth,  which  always  provides  a  festival 
before  Christmas. 

Long  before  it  was  light  had  her  father, 
Limpety,  and  her  mother,  Hephzibah,  started 
off  to  market  with  their  lot  of  geese  and 
turkeys.  It  was  not  often  that  both  husband 
and  wife  "set  the  market";  but  on  this 
especial  Wednesday]  before  Christmas  it  was 
understood  that  the  gathering  of  the  country 
folk  from  the  villages  round  should  be  as 
general  as  the  exigencies  of  their  farms  or 
market  gardens  permitted. 

Millie  leant  upon  the  top  bar  of  the  gate 
and  listened.  She  could  have  recognised  the 
peculiar  jerk  of  her  father's  cart-wheels  and 
the  footsteps  of  old  Brownie,  the  patient  little 
cob,  fifty  yards  off.  But  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  quiet  by-road.  The  last  cart  that  had 
passed  had  already  reached  "  The  Grrey  Mare," 
and  its  occupants  were  reviving  the  gaiety  of 
the  public-houses  in  Yarmouth  market-place 
at  the  village  hedge  inn. 

Millie  turned  to  go  indoors,  and,  as  she  did 
so,  she  almost  trod  upon  the  webbed  foot 
of  a  twenty-pound  gander,  which  retreated 
smartly  with  a  gabble  of  good-liumoured 
remonstrance. 
Jack,  the  great  gander,  and  Pet,  the  grey- 


winged  goose,  both  of  which  had  accompanied 
their  young  mistress  to  the  gate,  were  all 
that  were  now  left  of  the  thirty-six  geese 
which  had  been  hatched  and  fatted  at 
Turkey  Cock  Hill  Farm  for  the  Christmas 
market.  From  their  earliest  days  Millie  had 
made  pets  of  these  two,  and  there  is  nothing 
living,  whether  clad  in  fur,  feather,  or  hide, 
which  responds  to  kindness  more  than  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  geese. 

It  had  been  Millie's  pleading  which  had 
spared  Jack  and  Pet  to  carry  on  their  race 
in  the  following  spring ;  and  it  had  needed 
hard  pleading,  too,  for  all  the  geese  had  been 
fed  together,  and  probably  Jack  and  Pet 
were  as  fine  as  any  of  those  which  had 
adorned  the  Smiths'  stall  that  day.  Indeed, 
they  were  fatter,  for,  as  her  pets,  Millie  had 
always  served  them  with  the  choicest  food. 

"They're  not  coming  yet.  Jack,"  said 
Millie,  reaching  down  her  hand  to  soothe 
the  gander. 

"  Gabble,  gabble,  honk !  "  replied  Jack, 
waddling  bravely  beside  his  beloved  mistress. 

Millie  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
scullery  door  of  the  farmhouse.  The  only 
man  left  on  the  farm  by  the  necessities  of 
war  was  Walter  Jinnis,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
to  whom  Millie  was  affianced  ;  and  he  had 
gone  over  to  Norwich  with  a  few  turkeys, 
but  especially  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  buying  young  stock  which 
came  over  from  Ireland.  Walter  would  not 
be  home  till  the  last  train,  which  got  into 
the  marsh  station  at  Haddiscoe  after 
midnight,  and  would  not  pass  the  farm- 
house till  close  on  one  o'clock. 

Millie  had  fed  the  pigs,  foddered  the  cows 
and  young  things,  and  done  her  best  with 
the  horses.  Her  afternoon's  milking  stood 
in  the  wide  zinc  pans  in  the  dairy  for  the 
cream   to  set,  for  her  father  and   mother 
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"had no  opinion " of  '*  these  here  new-fangled " 
separators.  A  cousin  of  Limpety's,  who  had 
migrated  to  Devonshire,  had  written  that  the 
scalded  cream  made  from  separated  cream 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old-fashioned 
cream,  and  Limpety  thought  if  they  knew 
as  much  as  that  in  so  "furrin"  a  part  as 
Devonshire,  he  would  be  a  fool  to  be  less 
wise  in  his  generation. 

Millie  looked  into  the  cow-sheds,  found  all 
the  sweet-breathing  beasts  chewing  the  cud 
placidly,  and,  after  a  word  of  good  night  to 
the  geese  as  she  shut  them  up  in  the  goose- 
run,  retired  within. 

Presently,  through  the  open  window  of 
the  kitchen,  she  heard  the  plunkety-plunk, 
with  a  syncopated  "trot"  thrown  in  at 
intervals,  which  she  knew  to  be  the  signal 
of  the  approach  of  old  Brownie. 

With  a  laugh  on  her  face,  she  threw  open 
the  front  door — only  opened  on  special 
occasions — and  set  a  light  in  the  narrow 
passage,  which  stood  for  a  hall,  on  a  table 
beneath  the  mistletoe  which  she  had  obtained 
from  a  cart  on  its  way  to  the  market. 

The  hard  frost  of  the  past  few  days  had 
gone,  and  the  roads  were  "slushy."  The 
snipe,  which  had  frequented  the  running 
dyke  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  the 
horse-pool  into  which  drained  the  stables 
and  cow-sheds,  had  taken  flight  further 
inland,  to  the  disgust  of  the  old  and  boyish 
"gunners"  who  were  left  in  the  marsh 
village. 

The  sound  of  old  Brownie's  irregular  paces 
ceased,  and  Millie  heard  her  father's  voice 
hailing  her.  "  What !  Be  you  there,  gal  ? 
Come  you  out  and  open  the  gate,  will  ye  ?  " 

Millie  ran  swiftly  through  the  "sludge" 
to  the  gate  and  opened  it,  and  the  market 
cart,  with  old  Brownie  grunting  satisfaction, 
crawled  round  to  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

"Lor,"  said  Hephzibah,  "I'm  a'most 
friz  !  The  m'ister  in  the  air  acrost  the  dam 
get  into  my  boons  ten  times  more  'an  a 
frost !     Be  the  kittle  bilin',  gal  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Millie  assured  her  mother. 
"  You  can  have  your  tea  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Ah,"  said  Limpety,  "  and  a  drop  o'  rum 
in  it !     I  ha'  brought  home  a " 

"  That's  enow  on  it,  bor,"  said  Hephzibah. 
"You  ha'  had  enow  rum  at  Back's  to  last 
you  till  you  go  to  bed,  I  reckon." 

"Why,  there,  now,"  protested  Limpety, 
who  w^as  jolly  with  his  liquor  and  his 
merrymaking  at  the  market,  "you  forget 
tha'sH  Kerrissermus-time ! " 

"  Ta    hain't    Kerrissermus     afore     next 


Monday  come,"  said  Hephzibah  sharply, 
"  and  you  don't  want  to  be  a-keepin'  on  it 
up  for  a  week,  do  ye  ?  " 

Limpety  turned  to  his  daughter  and 
evolved  an  elaborate  wink.  Then  he 
suddenly  turned  serious,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  determination  which  was  almost  fierce. 
He  was  about  to  speak,  when  his  daughter 
interrupted  him.  "Had  a  good  market, 
father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  never  knowed  a  better  for  geese," 
replied  Limpety.  "  We  sold  all  the  geese  in 
the  market,  though  we  had  to  let  the  hotels 
ha'e  some  o'  the  tarkeys — the  wust  on  'em. 
Ye  see,  there's  a  sight  o'  orficers  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  about  now.  So  far  as 
Kerrissermus  count,  I  reckon  they're  better 
for  us  'uns  than  the  wisitors  in  the  summer. 

Well,  there,  the  geese But  look  you  here, 

my  wench,  I  ha'  got  an  order  for  two  more 
geese  at  one  and  t'reepence  a  pound — one 
and  t'reepence  a  pound,  if  they  fare  so  good 
as  them  on  the  stall.  You  oan't  like  it,  but 
them  two  will  ha'e  to  go  what  you  was  a-savin' 
up  for  breedin'  come  spring." 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  Millie,  appalled, 
"  you  Avon't  kill  Jack  and  Pet !  " 

"  Doan't  ye  act  so  silly,"  said  Hephzibah. 
"  What's  one  goose  more  than  another  'i 
Father'll  buy  ye  another  gander  and  a  couple 
o'  geese  come  layin'  time.  You  don't  want 
to  upset  yourself  'cos  two  o'  the  fattest  go 
where  Nater  meant  'em  to  go,  and  that's  in 
the  oven." 

"  You  promised "  began  Millie. 

"  You  shut  your  mouth,  gal  I "  said  her 
father  sternly.  "I  ha'  brought  ye  home 
a  Kerrissermus  fairin'  to  make  up  for  it. 
And  them  two  will  go  to  market  come 
Saturday." 

Millie  knew  it  was  useless  to  protest 
further,  but  a  sullen — perhaps  a  noble — 
determination  arose  in  her  that  her  two  pets 
should  be  spared,  even  if  they  were  lost  to 
her.  At  the  first  opportunity  that  night  she 
would  slip  out  and  release  them  from  the 
confinement  of  their  run.  Both  could  now- 
fly  well.  They  would  make  their  way 
"  down  to  mash,"  and,  now  that  the  military 
regulations  did  not  permit  promiscuous 
shooting  on  the  levels,  she  hoped  that  they 
would  save  their  lives. 

She  gave  no  sign  of  her  revolt,  but  got 
the  tea  ready,  cooked  some  special  sausages 
and  giblets  from  the  marketed  birds,  made 
the  tea,  and  had  everything  ready  by  the 
'time  her  father  had  put  the  cob  up  and 
"  sluiced  hisself  over,"  and  her  mother  had 
changed    her    best    and    Yarmouth  -  going 
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costume  for  the  ordinary  shapeless  drab  skirt 
and  bodice  of  the  farmhouse. 

''  Tha'ss  a  rum  'un,"  said  Limpetj,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  his  third  goose  gizzard 
and  pomed  about  half  a  pint  of  home-made 
mushroom  ketchup  over  it,  "tha'ss  a  rum 
'un  how  them  geese  went  off.  0'  late  years 
there  hain't  been  no  call  for  'em.  But  I 
reckon  the  sailors  want  a  sight  o'  grease  to 
keep  'em  warm  winter-time,  and  you  can't 
get  no  better  grease  than  goose  grease." 

Millie  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  her 
pets  being  converted  into  goose  grease  for 
the  sailors  at  Yarmouth.  But  she  made  no 
further  protest. 

"  You  ha'  got  the  tea  ready  right  well, 
me  dear,"  said  Hephzibah,  beaming  on  her 
daughter.  "  I  reckon  you  ha'  been  a  bit 
'stravagant  wi'  the  nutmeg  in  the  sausages. 
But  they  are  for  ourselves ;  there  worn't  as 
much  in  them  we  took  to  market." 

The  gaiety  of  the  day,  the  chill  of  the 
damp  across  the  Haddiscoe  Dam,  had 
rendered  both  father  and  mother  hungry 
enough  to  eat  to  repletion,  and  tired  enough 
to  be  ready  for  a  cosy  snooze  in  front  of  the 
fire  when  they  had  eaten  till  they  could  eat 
no  more.  There  was  no  need  to  stint  now. 
For  the  last  eighteen  months  Limpety  had 
been  coining  money  out  of  his  small  farm, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  foolish 
enough  to  expend  their  profits  on  show. 
While  almost  every  little  farmhouse  round 
about  had  a  recently  imported  piano,  so  that 
the  old  woman  who  taught  the  use  of  that 
instrument  at  sixpence  an  hour  was  growing 
prosperous,  the  Smiths  laughed  at  such 
"goin's  on."  And  Millie  laughed  with  them. 
She  had  no  desire  to  "  play  the  planner." 
All  her  heart  was  set  on  marrying  Walter 
Jinnis,  and  she  saved  every  penny  that  came 
her  way  to  that  end. 

After  the  girl  had  cleared  the  kitchen 
table  of  the  tea-things,  Limpety  and  his  wife 
sat  back  in  their  wooden  broad-seated  high- 
backed  chairs.  Limpety  lit  his  pipe,  and 
Hephzibah  closed  her  eyes  "to  think." 

When  Millie  came  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  after  she  had  "  washed  up,"  she  found 
her  father's  pipe  out,  and  both  her  father  and 
her  mother  enjoying  a  sleep  which  they  must 
have  needed  after  a  hard  day's  work  and 
merriment  from  five  in  the  morning. 

Millie  looked  at  them,  and  then  stole 
quietly  out  to  the  goose  pen.  She  opened 
the  door  and  called.  "Jack  !  "  she  crooned. 
*'  Pet !     Come  along,  my  beauties  !  " 

"  Honk,  honk  !  "  said  Jack,  and  "  Gabble, 
gabble  !  "  said  Pet,  as  they  both  came  out  witli 


stretched  necks  and  ardent  eyes,  looking  for 
some  delicacy  from  their  young  mistress. 

But  Millie  only  stroked  their  heads  and 
necks,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  run  behind 
them.  "  Shoo  !  "  she  cried.  "  Shoo  !  Fly 
down  to  mash,  to  mash  ! " 

"  Honk  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Oh,  fly  !  "  said  Millie. 

But  even  she  did  not  know  the  fidelity  of 
a  petted  goose.  Jack  and  Pet,  aware  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  insisted  on 
following  her  back  to  the  scullery  door. 
There  she  left  them,  hoping  that  they  would 
find  their  way  down  to  the  marsh,  down  to 
the  level  where  they  had  plucked  the  young 
grass  in  the  early  summer. 

Soon  afterwards  the  family  of  three  retired 
to  bed. 

At  the  Devil's  Rookery,  in  Long  Lane, 
Haddiscoe,  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
Limpety  Smith's  farm.  Bob  Shadlow  was 
puzzling  his  drink-sodden  brains  how  to  get 
to  "  furrin  parts." 

Bob  was  a  blackguard — had  always  been  a 
blackguard — and  he  had  been  ostracised  by 
the  villages  years  ago,  before  he  had  so 
injured  his  constitution  by  excess  that  he 
had,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  been  rejected 
by  the  Army  doctors  as  totally  unfit  for  any 
service. 

The  villagers  in  the  Norfolk  marshlands 
are  primitive.  Those  who  do  not  understand 
them  would  consider  them  to  be  uncivilised  ; 
but  in  honest  truth  they  are  a  splendid 
race  of  men  and  women,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  and  an  even  keener  sense  of 
honesty.  There  is  no  thieving  in  the  inland 
villages  behind  Great  Yarmouth.  A  thief  is 
almost  unknown  amongst  this  people,  and 
theft  is  the  unforgivable  crime  amongst  a 
race  which  leaves  many  of  its  belongings  in 
the  garden  night  after  night  in  the  certainty 
of  the  perfect  honesty  of  the  neighbours. 

Bob  Shadlow  had  "furrin"  and  urban 
blood  in  him.  He  had  been  discharged  from 
his  position  as  Limpety's  horseman  because 
he  was  found  to  be  taking  stone  after  stone 
of  middlings  and  bran  from  his  master's  store 
to  feed  his  own  pigs.  When  the  discovery 
was  made,  Bob  was  sent  to  Coventry,  and 
since  then  had  lived  the  life  of  a  freebooter, 
poaching,  thieving,  and  cheating  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

Since  the  War  broke  out,  his  position  had 
become  intolerable  even  to  him.  For  in  a 
district  where  so  many  gallant  fellows  liad 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  King  and  country, 
his  physical  condition  was  not  regarded  as 
an  adequate  excuse  for  his  "slacking."     On 
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the  top  of  his  reputation  for  dishonesty,  his 
vaunted  delight  at  escape  from  mihtarj 
service  was  too  much  for  the  endurance 
even  of  the  least  worthy  of  the  men  who 
were  left,  while  the  women  one  and  all 
shouted  after  him  in  the  village  street,  and 
did  not  mince  their  words. 

At  last  Bob  remembered  that  his  old 
master,  Limpety,  always  brought  home  a 
lot  of  money  after  the  Yarmouth  Wednesday 
market  before  Christmas,  and  he  knew  where 
the  lame  man  hid  it.  If  he  could  steal 
that  money,  he  could  get  away  to  a  place 
where  he  was  unknown,  though  he  might  be 
unsuccessful  in  leaving  the  country.  More- 
over, unless  it  was  a  very  poor  market,  he 
would  obtain  sufficient  spoil  to  keep  him  in 
comfort  for  some  months.  So  he  determined 
to  steal  the  market  takings  on  that  Wednesday 
night.  Soon  after  midnight  he  stole  down 
the  Long  Lane  and  made  his  way  towards 
Limpety 's  farmhouse. 

Now,  Millie  had  more  than  one  reason  to 
keep  her  window  open  that  night.  Walter 
Jinnis  had  promised  to  buy  her  an  engagement 
ring  at  Norwich,  and  to  call  up  to  her  window 
as  he  passed  on  his  way  home  to  his  mother's 
cottage  about  one  in  the  morning.  Millie 
looked  forward  to  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
reaching  down,  and  having  the  precious 
ring  placed  on  her  finger  by  the  boy  she 
loved.  She  had  read  some  of  the  penny 
weekly  novelettes  and  the  "ulsterated 
papers,"  as  'Meha  Pontifex  at  "The  Grey 
Mare"  called  them,  and  she  thought  that 
this  would  be.  highly  romantic.  Also  she 
wished  to  hear  if  her  pets  were  about,  so 
that  she  might  "  shoo "  them  off  before 
the  morning,  should  they  persist  in  hanging 
round  the  house. 

So  she  opened  her  window  wide  before  she 
got  into  bed,  and  tried  to  keep  awake  to  hear 
the  coming  of  her  lover. 

She  had  had  a  hard  day,  mostly  in  the 
open  air,  and  farm  girls  are  wont  to  slumber 
easily  after  their  day's  work,  Heaven  bless 
'em  I  And  soon  after  Millie  got  into  bed 
and  blew  out  her  candle — sixteen  to  the 
pound — her  eyes  closed,  and  she  sank  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

Bob  Shadlow  thought  that  he  had  seen 
the  last  market  cart  home  pass  "  The  Three 
Tuns  "  before  he  slipped  out  of  his  window. 
So  he  strode  gaily  down  Turkey  Cock  Hill, 
confident  that  there  would  be  no  one  to 
interfere  with  him,  unless  the  local  ghost, 
in  which  he  did  not  believe,  thought  fit  to 
appear.  But  when  he  came  to  the  farmyard 
gate  he  was  more  careful.     He  knew  that 


old  gate,  how  it  hung  on  one  hinge  only, 
and  was  wont  to  squeak  like  a  snared  rabbit 
when  it  was  moved.  He  produced  a  bottle 
of  oil  and  a  feather,"  and  anointed  that  hinge, 
and  then  cursed  himself  because  he  had  not 
had  the  sense  to  climb  over  the  five  bars. 
He  did  climb  over  them,  and  stole  quietly 
round  to  the  scullery  door,  but  as  he  found 
the  door  bolted — and  he  knew  that  bolt — he 
came  back  to  the  front  door. 

It  was  unlocked,  and  he  was  about  to 
enter,  when  suddenly  he  w^as  alarmed  by  a 
terrific  flapping  of  wings  and  a  reverberating 
"  Honk,  honk  I  Grabble,  gabble  !  Honk, 
honk  ! " 

Jack  and  Pet  had  wandered  off  to  the 
running  dyke,  but  Jack  was  not  at  ease. 
He  had  seen  Millie's  window  open,  and  he 
noticed  so  unusual  an  occurrence.  Moreover, 
Jack,  like  every  other  honest  gander,  regarded 
himself  as  the  watch  and  warden  of  the 
house  that  fed  him.  So  he  did  not  delay 
long  at  the  dyke,  and,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
suspicious  noises  from  the  gate,  he  pecked 
Pet  as  a  hint,  and  the  two  geese  came  half 
waddling,  half  flying  to  the  farmhouse,  just 
as  Bob  Shadlow  had  got  inside  the  front 
door. 

Few  birds  or  dogs  are  more  courageous  or 
more  faithful  than  geese.  Jack  knew  this 
man  had  no  right  at  the  farm.  He  honked 
and  screamed,  and  he  beat  his  great  wings 
against  Bob's  legs,  and,  finding  that  that 
did  not  seem  greatly  to  avail,  he  rose  on  his 
wings  and  beat  his  "pin  feathers"  about 
Bob's  head  and  face,  while  Pet  bit  steadily 
at  Bob's  calves  with  her  strong  beak. 

"  Blarm  the  geese  !  "  swore  Bob,  stumbling 
in  the  dark.  He  turned  on  an  electric  torch 
he  had  stolen  from  an  officer  at  St.  Olaves, 
and  gave  a  vicious  kick  at  Pet,  which  sent 
her  back  for  a  moment. 

The  noise  was  considerable,  but  still 
Limpety  and  his  wife  and  Millie  slept  on. 
The  sleep  of  farm  workers  is  heavy,  as  it 
is  merited. 

Jack  dashed  his  beak  at  Bob's  face,  but 
found  the  attack  warded  off.  Then  the  bird 
made  up  his  mind.  In  some  way  he  advised 
Pet  to  leave  the  intruder,  and,  on  being 
obeyed  by  his  spouse,  he  hurried  outside 
into  the  draw-up.  With  a  run  and  a 
"  whoosh  "  he  was  on  his  wings.  He  circled 
once  or  twice,  and  then  made  straight  for 
the  open  window  of  Millie's  room.  Through 
this,  with  some  management  of  his  great 
wings,  he  succeeded  in  passing,  and  he  went 
straight  to  the  bed  where  his  mistress  was 
sleeping,   alighting    on    it    with  a  mighty 
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clapping  of  wings  and  a  strideiifc  "  Honk, 
honk  ! " 

"  Gabble,  gabble,  gabble  !  "  remarked  Pet 
outside,  circling  round  in  front  of  the 
window. 

Millie  woke  with  a  start.  "  Honk  !  "  said 
Jack,  and  the  girl  recognised  her  pet  gander 
before  she  had  time  to  be  afraid. 

Just  at  that  moment  Bob  Shadlow,  despite 
his  torch,  fell  over  Limpetj's  boots  and 
made  a  clattering  noise  below  stairs. 

Limpety  always  put  his  market  money  in 
an  old  tin  box  which  stood  on  the  second 
shelf  of  the  kitchen  dresser.  He  said  it 
"looked  innercent  like,"  and  that  no  one 
would  imagine  that  his  wealth  was  contained 
therein.  But  Bob  knew.  In  the  old  days 
he  had  seen  the  market  returns  placed  in 
that  box,  and  he  now  felt  sure  of  getting 
it.  How  lucky,  he  thought,  it  was  that  the 
front  door  had  been  left  open — a  door  which 
was  hardly  opened  a  dozen  times  in  the 
year,  even  in  the  daytime  ! 

"Why,  Jack,"  whispered  Millie,  "what's 
the  matter  ?     What  is  it  ?  '' 

"  Honk,  honk  ! "  said  Jack,  flapping  his 
wings  and  making  again  for  the  open  air. 
And  then  Millie  heard  the  noise  below  stairs. 

By  that  time  Pet,  tired  of  circling  round 
Avithout  her  mate,  had  waddled  into  the 
house  and  followed  the  burglar  into  the 
kitchen.  She  leapt  up  and  bit  him  behind 
his  ear.  He  roared  out  with  pain  and 
surprise,  and  tried  in  vain  to  kill  his  enemy. 

And  Millie  heard.  She  sprang  out  of  her 
bed.  Her  father  and  mother  slept  in  a 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  upstairs 
landing.  *  Millie  lit  her  candle  and  went  to 
wake  them,  and  Jack  followed  her,  making 
honking  remarks  on  the  way. 

"What  is't?"  cried  Limpety,  aroused 
from  sound  sleep.  "  What  is't  ?  Be  the 
house  afire  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Millie. 

"  Honk  !  "  said  Jack. 

"How  did  that  blarmed  goose  come 
here  ?  "  asked  her  father,  with  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Millie.  "  He  came  to 
warn  me  that  there  is  a  thief  below  stairs. 
Listen  !     You  can  hear  him." 

"  Well,  tha'ss  a  rum  go  !  "  said  Limpety. 

"Lor,  he'll But  he'll  never  guess  my 

brass  is  in  that  tin  box  !  " 

Bob  Shadlow,  overreaching  himself  to  get 
the  box,  knocked  down  a  dish.  The  smash 
was  tremendous,  and  was  followed  by  an 
indignant  gabble  from  Pet,  who  kept  dodging 
Bob,  running  backwards  and  forwards  till 


the  man  could  have  cursed  her  and  himself 
blue  in  the  face. 

"  He's  at  the  dresser  !  "  quavered  Limpety. 

"Then  do  you  go  down  and  fetch  him 
a  oner,"  suggested  Hephzibah,  who  awoke 
and  bided  her  time  to  speak.  "Go  you 
down  and  catch  him  onawares  like." 

"Lor,"  said  Limpety,  "what  can  I  do, 
with  my  bad  leg  ?  " 

"There's  the  gun  on  the  landin',"  said 
Millie. 

"  But  ta  bain't  loaden ! "  objected  her 
father. 

"  He  won't  know  that !  "  cried  Millie  and 
Hephzibah  at  once,  and  in  a  very  low  tone, 
lest  they  should  alarm  the  thief  and  cause 
him  to  make  off  with  his  booty  before  he 
could  be  caught. 

"  I'll  get  it,"  said  Millie,  and  she  went  out 
on  to  the  landing,  followed  by  the  honking 
Jack. 

The  old  single-barrelled  muzzle-loader, 
really  a  superb  weapon,  hung  in  slings  just 
outside  Millie's  door,  and,  as  she  stretched 
up  to  lift  it  down,  she  heard  a  whistle  she 
knew  outside. 

Leaving  the  gun,  she  ran  to  her  window, 
candle  in  hand,  despite  the  military  and  police 
orders  as  to  exposed  lights.  She  waved  the 
candle,  and  heard  someone  come  very  quietly 
over  the  gate. 

"  S-s-sh  !  "  hissed  Millie.  "  Keep  you 
quiet !  There's  a  thief  in  the  house.  Stand 
you  agin  the  front  door.  I  left  it  open  for 
you,  bor,  or  he  couldn't  ha'  got  in  so  easy. 
Stand  you  agin  there  and  stop  him  if  he  try 
to  run." 

Bob,  uneasy  because  of  the  goose  and  the 
noise  he  had  made,  was  shooting  beams  from 
his  torch,  which  shone  clear  from  the  kitchen 
at  the  back  into  the  passage  which  served  for 
a  hall. 

"  Why,  lor,"  said  Walter,  "  there  be  some 
'un,  and  tha'ss  a  fact !  " 

"  Wait  you  there  !  "  hissed  Millie. 

"  I  ha'  got  yar  ring,"  said  Walter. 

Millie's  heart  beat  high  —  she  had  so 
longed  for  that  ring.  Now  she  believed  that, 
if  all  went  right,  she  would  be  able  to  save 
her  pets,  too. 

Walter  took  up  his  stand  against  the  front 
door,  a  little  on  one  side,  so  that  anyone 
emerging  would  not  see  him  till  he  was 
beyond  the  cover  of  the  door-jamb.  The 
young  fellow  was  very  tired,  but  his  heart 
beat  high.  He  had  a  chance  to  pose  as  a 
hero  before  the  girl  he  loved,  a  chance  rarely 
vouchsafed  to  rustic  lovers. 

"  I'll  Farn  him  somethin'  if  he  come  1 " 
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muttered  Walter  to  himself.  "But  who  the 
blazes  can  ta  be  ?  " 

Having  stationed  her  lover  as  a  *'stop," 
Millie  got  the  long-barrelled  muzzle-loader 
down  and  took  it  to  her  father,  who  was  now 
half  out  of  bed,  getting  into  his  workaday 
corduroys. 

He  hitched  up  the  latter  and  took  the 
gun.  *'  I  can  wholly  cop  him  one  acrost  the 
skullif  he  turn  onpleasant,"  said  Limpety, 
feeling  encouraged  by  the  weight  of  the 
weapon,  "but  tha'ss  a  pity  ta  hain't  loaden." 

"  Take  my  candle,  father," suggested  Millie. 

"  That  I  oan't,"  said  Limpety.  "  I  reckon 
I  can  find  my  way  down  'thout  that,  and  the 
warmin'  may  hev  a  rewolver  or  a  some'at. 
Doan't  you  come." 

"  Walter  is  waiting  at  the  door  to  cop  him 
if  he  run,"  said  Millie,  blushing. 

"  Oh,  is  he,  my  wench  ?  "  asked  Limpety. 
"  We'll  have  a  hearin'  about  that  later.  Now 
do  you  wait  here  and  keep  that  there  goose 
quiet.     How  did  he  come  here,  anyways  ?  " 

"You  go  on  down,  you  old  chump," 
suggested  Hephzibah.  "  Millie  '11  learn  you 
about  that  later.  Do  you  cop  the  thief 
afore  aught  else." 

Limpety  crawled  down  the  stairway, 
feeling  very  uneasy. 

"  Honk  ! "  said  Jack,  endeavouring  to 
follow. 

Millie  caught  her  pet  by  the  neck  and 
soothed  him. 

Limpety's  leg  was  weary  from  the 
marketing.  He  stumbled  in  the  dark  and 
went  lolloping  down  to  the  hall  passage. 
At  once  there  was  a  rush  of  man  and 
goose,  and  Bob  Shadlow  fled  towards  the 
front  door  with  the  tin  box  under  his  arm 
and  Pet  pecking  at  his  calves. 

Limpety  was  still  sprawling  when  Bob 
passed  him.  But  the  farmer  had  craftily 
thrust  out  the  long  barrel  of  his  old  fowling- 
piece  across  the  hallway,  and  Bob  Shadlow 
stumbled  badly  over  it,  so  that  Walter, 
coming  out  of  his  retirement  at  the  sound 
of  the  turmoil  within,  caught  his  head  and 
shoulders  on  his  chest. 

Walter  promptly  flung  his  capture  to  the 
ground,  so  that  Bob's  head  whacked  hard  on 
the  bricks.  Then  the  young  fellow  knelt 
on  the  thief.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
"  bit  o'  twine,"  and  brought  out  a  couple  of 
lengths  of  spun  yarn  which  he  had  used  for 
his  hampers.  In  a  trice  Bob  Shadlow  was 
tied  hand  and  foot,  and  Pet  was  pecking  at 
his  nose  to  her  heart's  content. 

"  Show  a  light,  Millie,  me  dare  !  "  shouted 
Walter,  as  he  took  up  the  tin  box,  which  had 


clattered  to  the  ground  on  the  thief's  fall. 
"  Show  a  light !  We  ha'  copped  the  warmin' 
all  right ! " 

Millie  did  not  possess  a  dressing-gown,  but 
she  flung  on  a  skirt  and  descended,  with  her 
beautiful  hair  flowing  long  and  thick  down 
her  back. 

"Lordy,  lordy,"  said  Walter,  as  she 
appeared,  "  you  do  whofly  look  a  picter ! 
I  ha'  gart  the  ring,  my  bewty,  and " 

By  this  time  Limpety  had  arisen,  and  he 
thrust  himself  between  his  man  and  his 
daughter.  He  knew  and  approved  of  their 
betrothal,  but  this  was  no  time  for  such 
frivolities,  when  a  man  who  had  tried  to  steal 
all  his  market  money  lay  at  their  feet. 

"  Hold  you  the  light,  my  wench,"  he  said 
to  Millie,  who  had  brought  down  her  candle. 

Walter  had  seen  the  electric  torch  fall 
from  Bob's  hands,  and  he  knew  what  it  was 
and  how  to  work  it,  so  he  snatched  it  up  and 
said  with  some  pride — 

"  You  don't  want  no  candle.  This  here 
is  what  this  chap  had."  He  switched  on 
the  torch. 

"  Why,  lor,  dear  me,"  said  Limpety,  "  if 
ta  hain't  Bob  Shadlow  !  " 

"  I  thought  ta  must  be  some'un  as 
knowed  the  house,"  he  added,  "  or  he'd  niver 
ha'  gone  to  the  dresser." 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  bound  thief, 
lying  on  the  bricks  with  his  eyes,  closed. 
MiUie  was  petting  both  her  geese,  which  were 
evidently  highly  pleased  with  themselves, 
and  Pet  every  now  and  then  gave  a  dab  at 
the  fallen  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Walter  at  last,  "  what  shall 
we  do  wi'm." 

"  I  doubt  Noggin  ha'  gone  to  bed,"  said 
Limpety. 

Noggin  was  the  village  constable,  who 
was  always  in  bed  by  ten,  unless  he  had  to 
make  the  round  of  the  marsh  levels,  which 
he  usually  forgot  to  do. 

"  Duck  him  in  the  hoss-pond  and  larrup 
him  out  o'  the  yard,"  said  Limpety.  "  I 
doan't  want  him  here." 

Bob  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth. 
"  Let  me  go,"  he  said.  "  I  hain't  took 
nothin'." 

Limpety  looked  at  Walter,  and  Walter 
looked  at  Limpety.  From  above  came  the 
shrill  voice  of  Hephzibah.  "  Don't  you  do 
it  I  Don't  you  do  no  such  thing  !  You  pull 
him — pull  him  afore  the  bench,  the  nasty, 
thievin'  warmin'  ! " 

"  No,  no  !  "  pleaded  Millie.  "  Let  him  go, 
father.  He  hain't  took  nothin',  and  it's 
Kerrissermus-time  and  all." 


"  Millie  flashed  the  torch  on  it.     *  Oh,  Walter,'  she  said,  '  how  loverly  ! ' 
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"  Ontie  him,  bor,''  said  Limpety  to  Walter. 
'*  Here,  feel  in  his  pockets  fust." 

There  was  nothing  stolen  in  his  pockets, 
and  the  tin  box  had  been  recovered. 

"Now,"  said  Limpety,  "be  off  wi'  ye, 
ye  warmin' !  I  shan't  say  nothin',  but 
you  be  a-goin\" 

"  Don't  you  do  it !  "  came  down  again 
from  Hephzibah,  and  there  was  a  sound 
as  of  one  struggling  into  clothes  npstairs. 

Limpety  and  Millie  looked  at  each  other. 
"  Off  ye  go,"  said  the  former,  "  off  ye  go 
ta  oncet,  or  that  may  fare  too  late.  And 
don't  you  let  me  ever  cop  you  agin." 

Bob  Shadlovv  wanted  no  fresh  induceuient 
to  depart.  With  a  grunt,  half  of  thanks 
and  half  of  indignation  at  the  failure  of  his 
nefarious  scheme,  he  bolted  and  clambered 
over  the  yard  gate  with  surprising  agility. 

Limpety  turned  to  Walter  and  Millie. 
"  How  did  ye  fare  at  Narwich,  bor  ?  "  he 
asked  his  man. 

Walter  handed  him  a  bag  of  money  and 
told  him  the  amount. 

"You  done' well,"  said  Limpety.  "Now 
I  reckon  I'll  be  a-gettin'  back  to  bed.  The 
cold  strike  into  my  inside  cruel." 

"But,  father,"  cried  Millie,  "won't  you 
promise  me  now  that  you  won't  kill  Jack  or 
Pet  ?  .  If  it  had  not  been  for  them,  you 
would  have  been  robbed.  Jack  flew  into 
my  room  and  woke  me,  and  Pet  kept  flying 
about  and  pecking  at  Bob."'^ 

"  How  did  that  warmin'  get  into  that 
there  front  door  ?  "  asked  Limpety. 

"  Why,"  said  Walter,  "  it's  only  a  common 
lock.  Anyone  could  turn  the  lock,  and 
I  reckon  you  forgot  to  put  the  bolt  on." 

"I  may  ha'  done,"  admitted  the  farmer, 
"  I  was  that  wore  out." 

At  this  moment  Jack  lifted  his  head  and 
smoothed  the  feathers  of  his  skull  on 
Limpety'^  hand. 

"  Wha,  lor  !  "  said  Limpety,  with  a  curious 
thrill  running  up  his  arm,  "  he  fare  as 
sensible  as  a  Christian  !  " 

He  stroked  the  white  head  for  a  moment. 
It  was  strange  to  him  to  think  that  any 
of  his  farm  stock  should  be  other  than  mere 
"things"  to  feed  fat  and  sell  for  food. 
But  the  sensation  of  the  soft  feathers,  and 
the  delighted  cackle  of  the  gander  as  he  felt 
his  head  stroked,  pleased  the  man,  who  had 
possessed  a  better  underst-aiding  of  bird  and 


animal  Hfe  when  he  was  a  young  man  and 
a  skilful  poacher. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  would  fare 
on  grateful.  You  shall  have  your  way,  my 
wench.  Keep  'em  for  breedin'.  I  reckon 
I  can^buy  another  couple  somewheres  for 
Saturday  market." 

"  I  can  get  ye  a  score,  if  ye  want  'em," 
said  Walter. 

*>  Good  on  ye  !  "  replied  Limpety.  "  And 
now  good  night  tee  ye.  Walter,  bor,  you'd 
best  be  a-goin'.  And,  Millie,  mind  you  lock 
and  bolt  the  door  this  here  time." 

"Walter,"  crooned  Millie, as  she  sank  into 
her  lover's  arms,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
he'd  ha'  got  away  right  and  tight.  Oh, 
Walter,  my  darlin',  how  good  you  are  !  " 

"  Look  at  old  Jack,"  said  Walter. 

The  gander,  jealous  of  attentions  paid  to 
his  beloved  mistress,  was  stretching  out  his 
neck  and  trying  to  rub  his  head  against 
Millie's  arm. 

"  Dear  old  Jack  !  "  said  the  girl.  "  And  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you  and  Pet,  faa'er  would 
ha'  lost  all  his  takin's  of  the  week  !  He — 
he  owes  w^hat  he've  kept  to — to  the  tliree  of 
you  !  "  She  laughed  saucily,  and  pretended 
to  make  her  escape  upstaii^. 

"Here,"  cried  Walter,  "hold  you  on  !  I 
ha'  gart  the  ring." 

He  produced  a  ring  in  a  jeweller's  case 
from  his  pocket— a  ring  for  which  he  had 
saved  up  for  six  months  and  more — and  took 
the  girl's  left  hand  in  his. 

Millie  flashed  the  torch  on  it.  "Oh, 
Walter,"  she  said,  "  how  loverly  !  " 

"  Ta  hain't  half  so  loverly  as  you  be,  my 
darlin' !  "  replied  the  gallant  Walter. 

"  Honk,  honk  !  Gabble,  gabble  !  Honk  !  " 
remarked  Jack  and  Pet,  as  they  waddled  out, 
disgusted  at  such  "  goings  on." 

Presently  the  front  door  was  shut,  locked, 
and  bolted,  and  Walter  strolled  home  w'ith 
song  in  his  heart,  while  Millie  went  upstairs, 
flashing  the  torch— the  spoils  of  victory — on 
her  ring. 

Limpety  and  Hephzibahi  were  by  this 
time  sound  asleep  again. 

But  Jack  and  Pet  remained  on  guard,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  they  kept  sentiy- 
go,  conscious  in  their  wisdom  that  there  is 
no  finer  watch-dog,  no  finer  sentry  in  the 
world,  than  a  goose  or  a  gander  that  loves 
home. 


AMERICA  AND  THE 
SHIPPING   PROBLEM 

By  EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


E  have  been  told  that 
jou  mast  put  six 
million  tons  of  ships 
in  the  water  in 
1918.''  So  spoke 
Lord  Northcliffe  in 
an  address  in 
Chicago,  and  then 
added  :  "  If  jou  set 
your  minds  to  build 
those  ships,  you 
can  do  it  as  easily  as  you  succeeded  in  a 
more  difficult  task— inducing  one' hundred 
million  people  to  consent  to  military  con- 
scription ...  In  this  matter  you  strike  a 
vital  point  in  the  waging  of  this  War." 

We  have  indeed  done  much.  The  ink 
was  barely  dry  upon  the  President's  signa- 
ture to  the  Declaration  of  War  before  the 
Navy  was  at  its  task  of  providing  an 
adequate  patrol  for  our  many,  many  miles  of 
coast  frontage.  In  six  months  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vast  national  army  was  fairly 
under  way,  the  cantonments  finished  and 
ready  for  their  training  work  ;  men  were 
already  in  France  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
Front.  And  "we  have  more  men  trained 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  Front,"  said  the 
War  Department  in  October,  "  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  the  ships." 

Ships  !  The  Tantalus  cup  that  is  held  in 
front  of  America  these  anxious  days.  G-ive 
us  ships— all  the  ships  that  we  can  fill  with 
men  and  food  and  munitions — and  we  shall 
promptly  strike  the  final  blow  in  the  winning 
of  the  War.  It  has  been  said  that  we  shall 
win  the  War  in  the  air  ;  that  a  vast  fleet  of 
aeroplanes — built  in  this  country  and  driven 
by  Americans — will  be  our  means  of  carrying 
terror  and  death  over  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  so  bring  peace.  That  is  a  good  argu- 
Even  Congress  has  seen  it,  and  has 


appropriated  a  great  sum  for  the  building 
of  aeroplanes. 

But  aeroplanes  cannot  fly  from  the  United 
States  to  France — not  as  yet,  at  any  rate. 
To  take  our  covey  of  air-birds  overseas  we 
are  dependent  upon  ships — ships  for  the 
'planes  ;  ships  for  the  men  to  drive  them  ; 
ships  for  the  vast  array  of  tools  and 
mechanics  for  their  upkeep — foi'  remember 
that  the  man-bird  is  a  delicate  creature,  and 
requires  a  vast  deal  of  constant  care. 

So  before  armies,  before  navies,  before 
the  locust-host  of  aeroplanes — ships  ;  stout 
merchant  ships,  if ,  you  please,  with  swift 
heels  to  hurry  thefii  away  from  submerged 
-enemies  ;  well-built  , ships,  to  withstand  the 
poundings  and  the  buffetings  of  the  North 
Atlantic — and  many,  many  ships.  But  many 
ships  we  do  not  own — not  to-day,  at  any 
rate.  And  long  ago  our  shipbuilders  grew 
discouraged.  Their  yards  fell  into  decay 
or  vanished  altogether.  In  1914  the  output 
of  the  yards  which  remained  and  kept  the 
flame  of  an  ancient  lamp  still  a-flicker  was  a 
bare  200,000  tons.  Most  of  this  tonnage 
was  built  for  coastwise  service  or  for  the 
steadily-increasing  traffic  upon  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  a  maker  of  ships  for  the  com- 
petitive trade  of  the  Seven  Seas  the  United 
States — once  their  master — had  almost  ceased 
to  be. 

For    more    than    half    a    century 


our 


merchant  marine  had  -been  dying.  The 
La  Follette  Bill  struck  at  the  proud  old 
gentleman  as  he  lay  in  his  bed.  It  was 
an  all-but-fatal  blow.  Several  shipowners, 
who  had  been  holding  on  in  hopes  of  better 
days,  gave  it  up  and  began  placing  their 
vessels  under  foreign  registry.  I  am  not 
attacking  the  La  Follette  Bill — there  are 
far  too  many  strong  points  in  its  favour — 
but  I  am  chronicling  facts.     And  it  is  a 
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fact  that  many  shipowners — the  Pacific  Mail 
and  Robert  Dollar  conspicuous  among  them 
— removed  their  vessels  from  American 
registry,  and  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  was  vastly  weakened  in  con- 
sequence. 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  thrust  at  a 
dying  institution — an  institution  which  once 
had  been  America's  particular  pride — that 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  with  its 
sweeping  powers  for  the  building  and 
operation  of  ocean  vessels,  came  into 
existence  just  before  our  entrance  into  the 
Great  War.  Congress  gave  it  50,000,000 
dollars  for  a  dower.  That  seemed  a  vast 
sunf  then,  for  it  was  before  we  began  to 
think  easily  in  billions.  And  the  President 
gave  it  as  a  chairman  a  keen-witted, 
impulsive,  imaginative  attorney  from  San 
Francisco, -who  had  had  no  little  experience 
in  admiralty  practice.  It  is  probable,  if  we 
had  not  entered  the  War  just  when  and  as 
we  did,  that  Mr.  Denman  would  have  made 
an  entirely  satisfactory  and  successful  leader 
for  the  programme  of  reviving  our  merchant 
marine. 

But  the  newly-organised  Shipping  Board 
had  barely  moved  into  its  quarters  at  the  top 
of  a  Washington  office-building,  and  dusted 
out  its  brand-new  roll-top  desks,  before  it 
was  confronted  with  a  man-sized  problem. 
We  were  at  war.  It  was  seen  even  then 
that  the  nation's  chief  and  most  immediate 
reliance  was  a  fleet  of  transport  ships  from 
the  United  States  to  England,  to  France, 
to  Russia,  and  to  Italy.  "  A  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic,"  someone  phrased  it,  and  alL 
formative  plans  for  the  careful  and  sub- 
stantial rebuilding  of  our  marine  were  put 
aside.  The  immediate  necessities  of  the 
situation  ruled. 

A  vast  number  of  suggestions  came  in. 
All  roads  ran  to  Washington.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  these  plans  considered 
the  fabrication  in  a  single  year  of  2,000  oil- 
burning  wooden  ships  of  about  3,000  tons 
burden  each.  The  scheme  was  not  brought 
to  Washington  by  long-haired,  feather- 
brained enthusiasts.  It  w^as  fathered  by 
two  expert  mining  engineers — high-priced 
men  of  large  experience  and  real  executive 
ability.  And  because  Chairman  Denman 
had  seen  wooden  ships  successfully 
built  and  operated  upon  the  Pacific  he 
engaged  the  two  mining  engineers  and 
told  them  to  go  ahead  with  their  wooden 
ship  plan. 

They  did  not  go  far,  for  in  the  rapid 
formulation    5f    a    Government-built    and 


owned  American  merchant  marine  a  business 
company  had  been  formed  inside  the 
Shipping  Board  in  order  to  make  contracts 
and  quickly '  fulfil  other  business  forms  in 
which  a  Federal  Board  is  necessarily  both 
slow  and  ponderous.  This  company,  whose 
stock  is  entirely  held  by  the  United  States 
Government,  is  called  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  To'  head  it  the  president 
appointed  Major-General  George  W.Goethals, 
who  made  so  complete  a  success  of  the  big 
Panama  Canal  job.  General  Goethals  felt 
that  he  had  been  given  full  authority  in  the 
matter,  and,  being  an  Army  man,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  poor  opinion  of 
the  wooden  ship  plan — both  bluntly  '  and 
abruptly.  And  he  trod  upon  toes,  for 
Chairman  Denman  and  his  associates  in  the 
Shipping  Board  believed  in  wooden  ships — 
not  as  against  steel  carriers,  but  as  supple- 
mental to  them  in  the  national  emergency. 
Whereupon  General  Goethals  expressed  his 
opinion  that  all  boards  were  wooden,  and 
stood  sternly  in  his  trenches. 

These  things  are  all  history.  I  have 
reviewed  them  only  to  gain  a  perspective. 
They  did  not  build  ships.  The  man  in  the 
White  House  saw  that,  and  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  a  new  Shipping  Board,  and  a 
shipbuilder  to  head  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  E.  N.  Hurley,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board,  is  not  a 
shipbuilder,  but  he  is  a  hard-headed, 
■immensely  practical  citizen,  who  by  dint  of 
his  own  prodigious  efforts  has  raised  himself 
up  from  the  fireman's  side  of  a  locomotive 
cab  to  a  great  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
his  own.  He  gets  things  done.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  while  in  a  previous  Washington 
portfolio  he  entered  his  office  one  morning, 
to  find  a  new  assistant  secretary  on  the  job 
— a  shy  and  shrinking  fellow  who  had  leaped 
the  Civil  Service  hurdles. 

"  What  are  you  ?  "  asked  Hurley. 

"  A  stenographer,"  stammered  the  young 
man. 

"  Oh,  no,  you're  not ;  you're  a  secretary, 
xinswer  these  telegrams " — and,  so  saying, 
thrust  a  handful  of  early  morning  Western 
Union  messages  into  the  young  man's  hands. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  them  ?  "  inquired 
that  functionary. 

Hurley  rapped  the  boy  upon  the  shoulder. 
"  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "that  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  what  to  say  iu  every  instance,  I  would 
have  answered  them  myself  ?  Your  job  is 
to  save  me  the  work.  You  dig  around  and 
find  the  answers  to  those « telegrams,"  and 
went  into  his  inner  office. 
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Hurley  gets  things  done.  That  is  why  he 
secured  for  the  Shipping  Board  Admiral 
W.  I.  Capps  and  Admiral  F.  T.  Bolles,  both 
formerly  of  the  Navy  and  experienced  in 
commercial  marine  construction,  to  speed  up 
the  production  of  new  ships  ;  and  in  turn 
has  brought  Charles  A.  Piez  to  expedite 
the  Construction  of  steel  ships,  and  James 
Hay  worth  to  speed  along  the  wooden  ones. 
For  Hurley  has  no  prejudices.  His  mind  is 
entirely  open  to  all  practicable  types  of  ships. 
He  only  insists  that  they  be  adequate— and 
promptly  built.  And  as  an  earnest  of  the 
desire  of  the  Shipping  Board,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  contemplates  having  1,000,000 
tons  of  new  bottoms  launched  before  the  end 
of  March,  1918,  which  compares  favourably 
with  a  little  less  than  700,000  tons  launched 
in  the  twelve  months  of  1917,  or  the 
200,000  tons  of  1914.  And—if  present 
plans  can  be  carried  through — our  shipyards, 
acting  under  Government;*  control  and 
inspiration,  should  turn  out  close  to  5,000,000 
tons  of  new  steel  bottoms  during  the 
present  year  (1918),  w4iich  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  production  of  American 
shipyards  even  in  flush  years  before  the  War. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  (November  1) 
this  steel  tonnage  is  represented  by  contracts 
for  140  standardised  ships  and  83  not 
standardised — a  total  of  223  vessels  aggre- 
gating 1,648,800  tons — for  which  contracts 
have  been  let  and  work  is  already  under 
way.  In  addition  the  Shipping  Board  has 
commandeered  more  than  2,800,000  tons  of 
craft  now^  building  in  our  yards  for  private 
ownership,  either  American  or  alien.  Its 
right  to  do  this  is  not  disputed.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  step  that  Great  Britain 
took  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  War. 

Together,  these  contracts  aggregate 
4,448,800  tons  of  steel  shipping,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  another  half-million 
tons  being  contracted  for  within  the  next 
ninety  days,  if  present  plans  can  be  carried 
through. 

"If  present  plans  can  be  carried 
through — — " 

"  If  "  is  a  large  word,  and  in  this  instance 
it  may  be  translated  into  the  huge  figure  of 
a  man — a  man  whose  arm  is  brawn  and 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  working  in  metal 
and  in  wood,  for  labour  is  the  big  "  if  "  of 
our  critical  ship  situation.  Our  present 
yards,  working  under  a  pressure  and  to 
a  degree  of  efficiency  that  they  have  not 
known  before,  were  employing  at  the  end  of 
1917  approximately  250,000  men.  A  huge 
force,  but  not  nearly  enough,  for  to  come 


anywhere  near  carrying  out  the  programme 
of  5,000,000  tons  for  this  year  there  should 
be  from  250,000  to  300,000  more  workers, 
both  in  the  present  yards  and  in  the  yards 
which  are  to  come  into  being  within  the 
next  few  months. 

You  cannot  build  ships  without  men. 
Five  million  tons  of  steel  shipping,  divided 
for  convenience  in  estimate  into  terms  of 
10,000-ton  steamships,  would  mean  at  least 
500  vessels  —  or,  if  delivery  began  on 
January  1,  1918,  a  ship  a  week  for  our 
ten  biggest  yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,^we 
shall  have  to  do  far  better  to  complete 
a  5,000,000-ton  programme  for  1918,  for 
we  did  not  begin  to  deliver  ten  maj5r  ships 
a  week  on  the  first  day  of  January.  But 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation 
let  us  still  take  that  as  our  standard  for 
estimate. 

A  10,000-ton  ship  each  seven  days  is  no 
impossible  matter  for  a  modern  yard, 
enlarged  and  working  under  war-time 
pressure.  Oharles  M.  Schwab  is  reported 
to  have  told  the  Shipping  Board  last  May 
that  he  could  build  sixteen  10,000-ton  ships 
in  ten  weeks'  time. 

A  great  shipyard  at  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
made  a  larger  promise.  It  agreed  to  turn  out 
a  standardised  steel  steamship  of  7,500  tons, 
or  9,000,  or  even  10,000  tons  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  and  thereafter  to  turn 
out  an  exactly  similar  steamship  each 
twenty-four  hours  for  an  indefinite  period. 
This  w^as  a  tremendous  promise,  yet  the 
men  w^ho  made  it  w^ere  both  experienced  and 
responsible  shipbuilders.  But  their  promise 
was  predicated  on  a  sufficient  supply,  not 
only  of  fuel  and  raw^  materials,  but  of 
labour. 

Let  us  analyse  "further.  The  largest 
single  item  in  the  labour  of  fabricating  a 
steel  ship  is  in  the  riveting  of  her  hull  ; 
therefore  the  driving  of  rivets  is  taken  as  a 
standard  of  size  and  of  progress  by  most  of 
the  shipbuilders.  To  build  a  10,000-ton 
ship  a  week  means  the  driving  of  about 
650,000  rivets  in  that  time.  The  Union 
Shipyards  of  San  Francisco,  as  at  present 
equipped  and  freed  from  labour  troubles, 
can  drive  about  300,000  rivets,  although  in 
a  record  week  it  drove  411,000  rivets.  The 
four  next  largest  yards  in  America — at  Fore 
River,  Massachusetts,  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  at  Camden,  and  at  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  Delaware — can  drive  200,000  to 
275,000  rivets  a  week  each.  A  half-dozen 
smaller  steel  shipyards  wall  drive  from 
50,000  to  150,000  each  seven  days. 
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Riveting,  despite  all  the  inventions  devised 
to  speed  it  up,  remains  handwork  and  slow 
work.  A  riveting  gang  consists  of  two  men 
and  two  boys — the  riveter,  his  "  holder-one,'' 
the  passer-boy,  and  the  heater-boy.  The 
gang  drives  from  300  to  375  rivets  in  the 
course  of  a  ten-hour  day,  and  is  tired  at 
the  end  of  it.  But  when  you  know  that  it 
takes  four  men  all  of  a  working  day  to  drive 
an  average  of  a  little  less  than  350  rivets,  you 
can  begin  to  see  the  full  size  of  the  labour 
problem  of  driving  at  least  650,000  rivets  a 
week  necessary  to  turn  out  a  10,000-ton  ship 
at  the  end  of  that  length  of  time.  In  other 
words,  you  need  1200  men  for  the  riveting 
gangs*alone. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  another  angle. 
Ten  ships  a  week — the  tremendous  pro- 
gramme for  1918  to  which  we  stand 
committed — means  6,500^00  rivets  a  week, 
and  the  rivet  capacity  of  our  five  greatest  yards 
— with  a  total  working  force  of  50,000  men 
at  the  end  of  1917— was  but  1,350,000  rivets 
a  week.  And  riveting  represents  only  about 
20  per  cent,  in  the  construction  of  a 
ship.  Ni)  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  building, 
and  shall  need,  new  yards.  And  men.  I 
think  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  indeed 
conservative  when  it  asks  for  250,000  or 
even  300,000  more  men  for  the  building  of 
merchant  ships  in  this  yearof  1918.  The  new 
yards  we  are  getting.  On  the  marshy  flats  of 
Newark  Bay — for  many  years  an  eQonomic 
waste — many  staunch  carriers  will  be  launched 
before  the  coming  of  another  winter.  A 
Boston  engineering  firm,  of  world-wide 
reputation  and  responsibility,  is  building 
a  vast  yard  on  Hog  Island — in  the  Delaware 
below  Philadelphia — and  expects  by  mid- 
summer to  have  20,000  men  at  work,  and 
to  be  turning  out  a  10,000-ton  steel  ship  or 
its  equivalent  each  seven  days.  The  entire 
Delaware  has  become  our  American  Clyde, 
and  is  feverish  with  industry,  both  day  and 
night.  For,  even  though  it  be  impractical  to 
fabricate  a  ship  after  dark,  it  is  both  possible 
and  practical  to  work  upon  her  moulds  and 
forms  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night. 
And  that  is  what  is  being  done  to-day. 

Philadelphia  is  the  chief  centre  of  our  - 
shipbuilding,  and  shares  her  honours  with 
near-by  Camden  and  Chester  and  Wilmington. 
Baltimore  has  a  vast  shipyard,  and  so  has 
Boston,  at  Fore  Eiver,  eight  miles  south  of 
the  landmark  tower  of  her  new  Custom 
House.  But  the  Fore  River  yard  can 
expand  no  farther,  and  now  plans  to  build 
a  new  plant  nearly  as  large  as  the  original 
at  near-by  Squantum.     At  Newport  News 


there  is  the  vast  yard  which  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  -Collis  P.  Huntington  placed 
there  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
There  was  kindliness  in  the  heart  of  that 
master  railroader  when  he  planned  that 
shipyard  at  the  new  ter|ninal  of  his  railroad 
upon  the  second  finest  harbour  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  For  Huntington  had  seen 
.  the  great*  industrial  school  for  negroes  at 
Hampton,  not  far  from  Newport  News,  He 
was  tremendously  impressed  by  it,  and  when 
he  built  his  great  shipyard  upon  Hampton 
Roads  he  announced  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  give  the  black  man  in  the  South  a  genuine 
opportunity  for  industrial  advancement. 
How  well  it  has  succeeded  is  a  matter  of 
record  and  a  story  in  itself.  To-day,  of  the 
8,000  men  employed  in  the  yard,  fully  one- 
half  are  black-skinned,  and  many  of  them  are 
negroes  who  have  saved  and  invested  money — 
10,000  dollars,  15,000  dollars,  25,000  dollars^ 
apiece.  ^ 

The  Newport  News  yard  is  planning  to 
double  its  water-frontage  and  its  capacity. 
And  other  brand-new  yards  are  being  planned 
in  its  vicinity.  At  Savannah  there  are  new 
yards  for  the  building  of  steel  ships  as  well 
as  of  wooden.  There  is  similar  progress  upon 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  upon  the  Pacific.  More- 
over, men  are  planning  to  erect  fabricating 
yards — launchways  by  tide-water  where 
there  can  be  assembled  ships  that  are  built 
piecemeal  at  inland  yards,  just  as  bridges  and 
sky-scrapers  are  ofttimes  erected.  But  this 
plan  has  its  disadvantages,  and  some  of  them 
are  considerable.  As  I  have  told  you,  a  large 
single  factor  in  the  work  of  fabricating^ 
ship  is  in  her  riveting,  and,  in  order  to  save 
working  time  and  the  use  of  the  launchways, 
it  is  the  fashion  in  our  modern  yards  to 
fabricate  such  heavy  parts  as  bulkheads — 
to  take  a  single  instance — quite  apart  from 
the  ways.  The  overhead  cranes  can  handle 
such  huge  parts  with  ease.  But  a  many- 
riveted  bulkhead  for  a  10,000-ton  steel 
ship,  or  even  a  craft  of  half  that  size,  is  far 
too  large  a  thing  to  go  upon  a  railroad  flat- 
car  for  transport  from  the  steel-mill  to  the 
shipyard.  It  would  not  go  through  tunnels 
or  even  under  bridges. 

After  all,  these  problems  are  only  me- 
chanical. The  really  perplexing  question  is 
the  human  one.  I  think  that  I  have  shown 
by  this  time  the  important  relation  of 
men — many,  many  men — to  the  steel  ship. 
Nor  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  ship — whicn 
we  shall  consider  in  a  moment — is  the 
need  less  urgent.  You  can  manufacture 
fabrics  and  shoes  and  foodstuffs,  and  even 
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automobiles,  by  the  use  of  prodigious  labour- 
saving  macliinery,  but  you  cannot  build 
sbips  that  way.  You  need  men,  and  many 
of  them.  But  the  shipbuilder  who  goes 
into  the  labour  market  finds  it  glutted,  and 
many,  like  himself,  who  cry  for  help.  Men 
are  needed  to  build  and  repair  aeroplanes, 
to  build  and  repair  our  railroads  and  their 
equipment,  to  manufacture  motor-trucks  and 
battleships — all  the  multitude  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  Army  needs  men,  and  Uikes 
them,  and  so  does  the  Navy,  although  an 
official  movement  is  now  under  way  at 
Washington  to  have  men  engaged  in  ship- 
building exempted  from  conscription. 

In  a  way  such  a  provision  already  is  in 
force.  Many  of  our  American  yards  have 
arranged  with  their  local  exemption  boards 
for  the  release  of  drafted  men  whose  services 
were  absolutely  needed  for  the  programme. 
But  this  has  only  gone  so  far  as  to  show 
that  it  is  not  enough.  Men  who  are 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  making  of 
the  ship,  whether  they  are  rated  expert  or 
only  as  green  hands,  should  be  exempted 
from  th6'  draft.  For  one  thing  —  and 
a  mighty  important  one — it  will  keep  a 
better  control  of  labour  in  the  hands  of 
shipbuilding  executives,  subject  at  all  times, 
of  course,  to  review  and  arbitration  by 
properly  constituted  authorities. 

The  value  of  this  was  shown  in  the  many 
shipyard  strikes  which  arose  tow^ard  the  close 
of  last  year.  The  men  who  baulked  on  duty, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  were  not  one  whit 
better  than  a  mutinous  soldier  or  sailor,  and 
so  deserved  the  severe  penalties  given  to 
mutineers  in  time  of  war,  and  who  happened 
to  be  relieved  from  the  draft  at  the  request 
of  their  employers,  were  immediately  reported 
to  the  local  exemption  boards.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  in  a  privileged  and  necessary 
class.  Thereafter  they  could  go  into  the 
trenches  and  take  hard  medicine  alongside 
genuinely  brave  men — men  who  do  not 
deserve  hard  medicine  of  any  kind,  but 
all  manner  of  comfort  and  of  happiness. 

Strikes  in  a  yard  turning  out  ships,  the 
essential  primary  step  for  America's  success 
in  the  great  conflict  that  she  has  begun  to 
call  her  own  ? 

The  Pacific  Coast  was  the  theatre  of 
the  first  of  these  labour  troubles  in  the 
shipyards.  The  master  builders  appealed 
to  the  local  ofiicials,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  President  Wilson  to  send  a  special 
committee,  of  which  the  very  diplomatic 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  Labour  was  a 
member,  out  to  settle  the  disputes.     There 


was  one  official  out  on  the  West  Coast 
who  was  not  cowed.  His  name  is  James 
Withycombe,  and  he  is  Governor  of  the 
fine  old  American  ^ State  of  Oregon  ;  and 
when  a  crew  of  professional  agitators 
came  down  from  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Washington  and  tried  to  tie  up  the  busy 
yards  at  ancient  Astoria,  the  Governor  sent 
a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  there 
post  -  haste.  There  was  no  strike.  The 
yards  kept  hard  at  it,  and  the  differences 
betw^een  the  workers  and  their  employers 
were  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Not  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  are 
not  genuine  and  entitled  to  real  consideration 
— ^^very  frequently,  indeed,  to  immediate 
correction.  For  instance,  the  labour  problem 
is  almost  always  a  housing  problem — a  rest 
problem,  if  you  please.  You  can  hardly 
expect  a  man  who  hiis  failed  to  have  fourteen 
hours  of  complete  rest  and  relaxation  to  work 
at  fullest  efficiency  for  the  other  ten  hours  of 
the  day. 

A  case  of  diphtheria  discovered  in  the 
great  colony  of  shipyard  workers  at  Newport 
News  developed  the  fact  that  eighteen  men 
were  sleeping  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
there.  The  condition  was  common  to  many, 
many  other  houses  in  the  town,  which  almost 
overnight,  it  would  seem,  has  jumped  from 
25,000  population  to  nearly  60,000.  Nor 
is  the  condition  peculiar  to  Newport  News. 
In  the  once  quiet  Moravian  town  of  Beth- 
lehem, up  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  and 
to-day  the  seat  of  the  greatest  steelworks 
the  world  has  ever  known,  there  are  enough 
men  employed  to  make  ordinarily  a  city  of 
200,000  population.  But  Bethlehem  has 
hardly  more  than  60,000. 

Translated,  figures  such  as  these  mean 
almost  intolerable  conditions  of  crowding  ; 
and,  further  read,  they  also  mean  that  sleep 
shortage  can  be  recognised  as  labour  shortage. 
Yet  the  conditions  are  all  too  general.  It 
is  difficult,  with  buildihg  conditions  upset 
by  the  cantonments  and  other  rush  work  for 
the  Government,  to  build  sufficient  houses 
quickly  enough.  There  are  financial 
difficulties  that  sometimes  seem  well-nigh 
insurmountable. 

Yet  much  is  being  done.  The  Shipping 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  forces  that  are 
working  to  relieve  conditions  at  such  points 
where  shipyards  are  existing  or  planned. 
It  even  brought  pressure  upon  the  prosperous 
householders  of  an  ancient  New  England 
seaport  to  open  their  homes  to  shipyard 
workers,  and  succeeded  in  a  measure  quite 
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beyond  its  most  optimistic  hopes.  The 
Shipping  Board  is  quite  cognisant  of  both 
the  labour  and  the  correlated  ^  housing 
problem.  That  is  why  it  some  time  ago 
appointed  Meyer  Bloomfield,  a  Boston  man 
who  has  made  a  life-study  of  labour 
economics,  to  study  and  report  to  it  on  the 
situation.  And  Bloomfield  already  is  hard 
upon  the  job. 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  that 
other  industries  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
the  skilled  labour  that,  with  some  very 
slight  special  training,  can  be  adapted  to 
shipbuilding.  The  automobile  industry  has 
been  suggested  as  one  that  may  be  thus 
drained  for  the  period  of  the  War.  Biit  the 
automobile  industry  already  is  making  its 
sacrifices,  freely  and  without  bitterness. 
The  output  of  passenger-cars  for  1918  will 
not  be  more  than  half  the  output  for  1917, 
if,  indeed,  it  reaches  that  figure.  But 
there  are  other  avenues  for  the  energy 
of  motor-car  builders  than  in  supplying 
mechanics  for  sliips  ;  already  they  are 
building  engines  and  trucks  and  aeroplanes 
in  great  and  increasing  numbers.  Their 
plants  are  particularly  adapted  for  work  of 
this  sort. 

Meyer  Bloomfield  does  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sliipyards  tO\ 
go  into  outside  industries — not  at  present,  at 
any  rate.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  busiest  period  of  1916  there 
was  idle  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  nation's  skilled  mechanical  labour,  or 
approximately  100,000  men.  This  loss  comes 
largely  through  transition  and  readjustments 
of  labour.  One  hundred  per  cent,  employ- 
ment is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but 
Bloomfield  proposes,  through  a  more  scientific 
handling  of  the  entire  question,  to  pick  up 
much  of  the  slack  and  so  to  gain  a  large 
number  of  men.  And  not  the  least  of  his 
problem  is  his  synchronising  the  employment 
of  men  with  the  demand  for  them.  If 
300,000  men  were  to  present  themselves  to 
our  shipyard  gates  to-morrow,  they  could 
not  be  used — not  to-morrow  nor  for  many 
days  thereafter.  Picking  up  the  slack  in 
labour  energy  consists  in  having  the  job 
ready  for  the  man  as  well  as  the  man  ready 
for  the  job. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  not  asleep  to  the 
problem.  It  has  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
training  of  shipbuilders — two  or  three 
willing,  although  unskilled,  workers  in  the 
yard  beside  a  trained  man ;  and  this 
repeated  in  many  yards — perhaps  hours  set 
aside  for  direct  attendance  in  a  school.     The 


whole  scheme,  which  still  is  in  a  formative 
period,  is  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Bolles. 
When  he  gets  done  with  it,  he  will  have 
evolved  a  marine  Plattsburg  that  should  be 
a  permanent  institution  after  the  coming 
of  peace,  and  well  suited  toward  replacing 
the  American  flag  upon  all  the  commercial 
lanes  of  the  w^orld. 

So  it  is  that,  after  all,  the  labour  problem 
is  not  so  much  ilk:  securing  the  men  as  in 
keeping  them  well  housed  and  comfortable — 
and  at  work.  And  this  last  is  by  far  the 
hardest  of  all,  for  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
many  times  fomented  by  German  agencies, 
has  greatly  delayed  our  ship  programme  this 
winter — at  times  greatly  endangered  it. 
Strikes  have  been  all  too  frequent.  No 
criticism  should  be  given  to  the  national 
labour  leaders.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  men 
who  are  closely  associated  with  him  at 
Washington  have  been  unswerving  in  their 
patriotism  and  unflagging  in  their  endeavours, 
but,  as  one  of  them  once  expressed  it  to 
me,  they  do  not  own  their  men.  A  ship- 
builder owns  his  yard.  When  he  signs  a 
contract  on  its  behalf,  he  is  responsible,  and 
generally  able  to  keep  the  contract.  But 
the  other  party  to  the  paper  knows  when  he 
signs  that  he  has  no  way  of  enforcing  the 
men  whom  he  represents  to  abide  by  the 
spirit  or  the  text  of  the  document.  The 
most  he  can  do  is  to  plead  or  to  threaten 
— to  use  all  the  diplomacy  and  wits  at 
his  connnand.  And  then  he  sometimes 
loses. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  way  in  which  the 
situation  may  be  worked  out  definitely  and 
permanently  is  by  drafting  all  the  shipyard 
workers  into  Government  service.  They 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  high  wages 
and  excellent  treatment  which  men  working 
at  hard  labour  and  under  great  pressure 
need.  They  would  have  the  right  of  protest 
if  these  conditions  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
their  protests  would  come  before  properly 
constituted  arbitrators,  w4iose  decision  would 
be  final.  But  there  w^ould  be  no  strikes.  If 
the  men  refused  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  refused  to  work,  they 
would  be  sent  into  the  cantonment  or  into 
the  front-line  trenches.  A  similar  penalty 
could  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the  owners 
of  the^ards.  But  up  to  the  present  time 
not  one  of  them  has  failed  in  his  patriotic 
duty.  They  have  met  increased  wage  costs 
and  every  one  of  their  perplexing  war-time 
problems  with  great  serenity  and  faith  and 
loyalty. 

Lord    Northcliffe,    in    calling     attention 
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so  vividly  to  our  necessity  for  transport 
ships,  spoke  of  6,000,000  tons  as  onr  pro- 
gramme for  this  year,  and  the  steel  ship 
figures  I  gave  above  fell  somewhat  short 
of  5,000,000  tons.  The  difference  is  found 
in  the  wooden  ship  construction,  a  picturesque 
phase  of  our  maritime  revival  that  is  worthy 
of  a  little  passing  attention.  Some  270 
wooden  vessels  of  widely  varying  types,  and 
aggregating  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  are 
under  construction  or  under  contract  for 
completion  before  December  31  at  various 
points  upon  our  seaboard.  Old  yards, 
shrivelled  or  perhaps  entirely  abandoned 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  have  come 
back  into  the  full  flush  of  busy  existence, 
and  there  are  a  hundred  new  yards 
along  both  the  Atlantic  and  tlie  Pacific 
coasts.  For  while  the  plan  of  the  two 
mining  engineers  for  a  vast  fleet  of  small 
oil-engined  wooden  vessels — built  as  alike  as 
box-cars  or  cheap  automobiles—has  been 
forgotten,  there  have  been  more  than  a 
hundred  new  craft  of  this  type  already 
launched.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  construction  of  these 
vessels.  Already  we  have  seen  the  need, 
the  vast  economy,  of  standardisation  in  the 
construction  of  our  steel  vessels.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  of  our  construction 
problems,  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
privately  given  contracts  to  our  shipyards, 
before  our  entrance  into  the  world  conflict, 
called  for  specialised  ships,  was  a  great 
factor  in  slowing  the  production  of  those 
yards.  The  wooden  ships  are  less  impo:ct9'nt, 
yet  even  in  their  construction  steps  are  now 
being  taken  toward  standardisation,  and  a 
definite  effort  is  being  made  toward  not  only 
a  solidity  of  construction  that  will  with- 
stand both  the  buffetings  of  the  sea  and  the 
strain  of  an  engine,  but  toward  speed.  It 
has  been  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
dodge  a  submarine  is  by  having  a  genuinely 
fast  ship.  Already  men  are  talking  of  carriers 
capable  of  making,  under  pressure,  thirty-five 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  City  of  Orange,  a 
wooden  cargo-carrier  completed  a  short  time 
ago  at  a  little  Texas  town  down  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  ran  sixteen  knots  upon  her  trial  trip. 
The  Norwegian  experiments  in  the  mould- 
■  ing  of  concrete  ships  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  our  shipbuilders  in  the  United 
States.  A  concrete  vessel  is  now  under 
construction  at  San  Francisco.  The  hold  is 
built  in  an  inverted  position,  only  an  inner 
mould  being  used.  When  the  concrete  is 
set  and  hard,  the  hold  is  reversed — by  an 
elaborate  pneumatic  process — and  the  vessel 


is  launched.  The  entire  method  seems  both 
economical  and  efficient.  But  the  concrete 
ship  remains  an  experiment,  while  the  steel 
and  the  wooden  ships  long  since  passed  that 
stage,  and  seem  likely  to  continue  in  the 
chief  favour  of  both  shipbuilders  and  ship- 
owners. 

All  this  time  we  have  considered  only 
the  building  of  ships,  in  great  tonnage,  so 
as  not  only  to  offset  the  depredations  of 
enemy  submarines,  but  also  to  give  us  the 
great  permanent  merchant  marine  that  our 
national  heart  is  now  set  upon  possessing. 
The  operation  of  ships  is  a  problem  hardly 
second  to  that  of  their  construction.  Already 
the  United  States  possesses  some  2,875,000 
tons  of  ocean-going  merchant  ships — a  very 
creditable  showing,  despite  the  obstacles 
against  which  our  marine  has  struggled  in 
recent  years,  but  not  nearly  enough.  The 
addition  of  675,000  tons  of  German  vessels 
interned  in  American  harbours  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Great  War,  but  released  to 
us  upon  our  entrance  into  it,  was  a  very  great 
^elp,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  needed 
vessels  to  carry  our  fast-forming  army  and 
its  vast  quantities  of  supplies  overseas.  The 
damage  wrought  by  the  German  crews  upon 
these  ships,  during  the  period  of  their  in- 
ternment, was  found  to  be  almost  negligible 
— far  less  than  the  most  optimistic  of  our 
marine  ofiicers  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  Great  Lakes  also  have  contributed 
liberally  of  their  vast  tonnage.  Through 
the  entire  autumn  the  coming  of  heavy  ice 
and  the  closing  of  navigation  upon  our 
inland  seas  w^as  forecasted  by  a  steady 
procession  of  their  craft  down  the  Eiver 
St.  Lawrence.  Nor  was  that  as  easy  as  it 
reads,  for  the  passage-way  from  the  four 
upper  lakes—upon  which  the  greatest  traffic 
rides — to  the  blue  waters  of  the  salt  seas  is 
barred  by  great  natural  impediments.  The 
falls  and  rapids  of  the  Niagara  and  the 
rapids  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  truly  were 
barriers.  But  long  years  ago  the  Canadians 
passed  them  by  means  of  canals,  and 
increased  the  size  of  the  canals  as  boats 
increased  in  size,  but  not  nearly  rapidly 
enough.  And  the  determining  factor  in 
navigation  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea  has 
been  the  chambers  of  the  canal  locks,  about 
265  feet  in  length,  45  feet  in  width,  and 
14  feet  in  depth.  Long  ago  the  lake  craft 
that  conformed  to  these  dimensions  were 
found  by  searching  eyes  and  taken  out  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  other  craft  were  built  at  the 
abundant   and    efficient  steel  and  wooden 
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shipyards  along  the  upper  lakes.  But  they 
all  had  to  conform  to  the  determining  factor 
of  the  look  chambers,  particularly  as  to  width 
and  depth,  for  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
modern  steel  vessels,  averaging  from  850  to 
385  feet  in  length — almost  the  extreme  for 
a  cargo  vessel  of  less  than  45  feet  beam — 
were  taken  through  the  Welland  and  ^  the 
canals  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  this  last 
autumn. 

The  process  was  simple,  although  not 
particularly  easy.  The  vessels  were  sawed 
in  half.  Gangs  of  men  in  the  dry-docks  at 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  equipped  with 
acetylene  torches,  did  the  job  in  a  time  to 
be  measured  in  hours  rather  than  in  days. 
Temporary  watertight  bulkheads  were  in- 
stalled, and  the  vessel  towed  in  two  sections 
to  the  deep-water  harbour  of  Montreal.  It 
was  another  job  of  hours  rather  than  days 
to  join  the  hull  together  at  the  dry-docks  of 
that  port,  and  to  fit  the  fresh-water  tramp 
with  condensers  and  other  equipment 
necessary  for  a  craft  which  digs  her  heels 
into  salt  water  for  the  first  time.  After  that 
a  simple  matter  to  run  down  the  lower  river 
and  around  the  coast  to  New" York  or  Boston 
for  cargo  and  a  full  equipment. 

To  correlate  this  work,  and  give  it  the 
full  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
Chairman    Hurley   has    appointed  a    keen 


executive — E.  K.  Carry,  of  Chicago,  a  man 
whose  business  experience  has  brought  him 
constantly  in  contact  with  transportation 
men.  Mr.  Carry's  functions  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  upon  a  good-sized  railroad. 
It  is  that  functionary's  job  to  find  cars  for 
the  traffic  which  is  offered  his  line.  And, 
similarly,  it  is  Carry's  job  to  find  ships  for 
the  cargoes  which  pile  themselves  up  upon 
the  wharves  at  our  seaports,  great  and  little. 
He  is  a  clearing-house  and  a  train-dispatcher 
in  addition.  He  moves  the  ships  by  telegraph 
or  long-distance  telephone  or  wireless.  And 
the  comic  commercial  tragedy  of  peace  days 
— when  ships  ran  frantically  to  one  port,  and 
left  begging  cargoes  behind  at  others — 
should  not  be  repeated  in  our  time  of  greatest 
stress  and  anxiety — and  necessity. 

These  problems  are  perplexing,  but  they 
are  not  beyond  solution.  Our  ships  are 
coming,  after  many  vexatious  trials  and 
disappointments  ;  they  are  taking  the  waters. 
Others  are  replacing  them  upon  the  launch- 
ways,  and  still  others  will  be  coming  there 
when  these,  in  turn,  take  the  water.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  ships,  and  they  are  going  to 
be  good  ships,  our  mainstay  through  the  War, 
and  a  full  measure  of  our  commercial  triumph 
in  the  long  years  that  are  to  follow  it. 


NIGHT. 


YJtfHEN  night  wraps  close  the  world,  and  tumult  stills; 
^^     When  troubled  day  has  crimsoned  in  the  west, 
And  earth>bound  thoughts  hold  fancies  unexpressed, 
Then  velvet-footed  Sleep  life's  temple  fills 
With  mystic  memories,  and  slow  distils 
A  sweet  forgetfulness.    He  is  thrice  blessed 
Whose  mem'ry  holds  the  deep,  unmanifest 
Emotions  of  the  soul  that  sleep  instils. 


Upon  the  wings  of  splendid  dreams  we  rise 

Free  from  the  cramping  clog  of  mortal  clay 

That  fetters  life,  and  wisdom  worldly-wise, 

And  doubt  and  ignorance  that  self  betray. 

When  heart  gains  peace,  then  soul  seeks  enterprise; 

So  night  the  nooning  of  transcendent  day! 

PAUL  DERRICK. 


WHEN  THE  DRUMS 
STOPPED 

By  RALPH   COBINO 

Illustrated  by   E.   P.   Kinsella 
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iRS.  HARTLEY  sat 
and  feasted  her 
eyes  on  the  face  of 
David,  her  son.  He 
had  been  away  foi* 
three  years,  and  in 
the  weeks  ^  that  had 
succeeded  his  re- 
turn, she  had  been 
happy  simply  to 
gaze  upon  him. 
He  was  wonderfuL  Red  holly  berries 
gleamed  from  every  corner  of  the  room 
in  honour  of  the  Christmas  season — in 
honour,  too,  of  David.  She  smiled  at 
her  thought.  Distant  carol  singers  sent 
their  voices  into  the  still  air.  David  had 
come  home,  and  so  they  sang.  The  joy  of 
her  heart  Jransmuted  sight,  sound,  and 
feeling  into  an  ecstatic  realisation  of  his 
presence.  Three  years  of  absence  had 
taught  her  that  the  cords  of  her  being 
were  knit  into  the  web  of   his  existence. 

Mrs.  Hartley's  brother,  Philip  Fox,  was 
talking  to  David.  He  had  supplied,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  the  lack  of  a  father  in 
David's  young  life.  Now  that  David  was 
a  man,  the  friendship  was  as  vital  as  ever, 
though  different  in  essence. 

The  talk  was  beyond  Mrs.  Hartley — sport 
,and  the  hunting  of  strange  animals.  It 
gave  her  an  interval  for  admiring  the  sheer 
physical  beauty  of  David.  Fat,  bald-headed 
Uncle  Philip  made  an  admirable  foil.     . 

David  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence  and  held  his  hand  ap,  urging 
silence. 

"  Drums  !     Don't  you  hear  them  ?  " 
Mrs.  Hartley  shook  her  head.     Philip  Fox 
leant  forward  in  his  chair,  his  hand  to  his  ear. 
David  went  across  to  the  window,  opened 
i%  and  stood  there  listening. 


"  Now  you  hear  them  ?  "  He  looked  back 
at  the  others.  "  The  closed  window  muffled 
the  sound." 

Mrs.  Hartley  came  and  stood  by  David's 
side,  looking  down  into  the  street.  Rain 
had  touched  the  pavements  into  a  semblance 
of  glistening  glass,  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  gas-lamps.  In  wind-stirred  pools  the 
lamps  winked  bright  eyes  at  David. 

"  They're  fainter  now,"  David  said.  "  I 
suppose  there  was  a  parade  somewhere." 

*'  A  parade  on  Christmas  Eve ! "  Fox 
laughed  from  his  chair. 

A  policeman  passed  beneath  the  windows. 
David  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  and  leant 
over,  calling — 

"  What  drums  were  those  ?  " 

"  Drums,  sir  ?  " 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  the  man's  face 
showed  astonishment. 

"  You  didn't  hear  them  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  passed  on 
his  way. 

"Your  hearing  was  always  keen,"  Mrs. 
Hartley  said.     "  I  remember  once " 

She  launched  into  a  story  of  his  youthful 
days,  whilst  David  closed  the  window  and 
went  back  to  his  seat. 

Mrs.  Hartley  felt  presently  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  had  subtly  changed. 
She  was  almost  prepar^  for  David's  next 
words. 

"  Mother,  I  want  you  to  let  me  go  away 
again."  He  had  risen  from  his  seat  and 
moved  over  to  the  fireplace.  He  stood 
there,  meeting  her  eyes  steadily. 

She  tried  to  check  the  twitch  of  her  lips 
that  came  involuntarily.  She  glanced  at 
her  brother,  and  a  hint  of  resentment  came 
into  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  painting  some 
fascinating  picture  of  big  game." 
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"  Not  I,"  Fox  said.  ''  He  wants  to  go  on 
a  great  adventure — not  of  my  suggesting." 

Mrs.  Hartley  caught  a  note  of  gravity  in 
her  brother's  voice.  She  turned  impulsively 
to  David. 

"You  were  away  three  years,  and  now, 
after  one  little  month " 

"  It  seems  rather  brutal,"  David  admitted. 
"But  I  wish  you  didn't  mind  so  much, 
mother.     I  must  go." 

"  Where  ? "  she^Bsked. 

There  was  a' pause,  which  Fox  broke  by 
getting  up  from  his  chair.  "  I'll  leave  you 
to  talk  it  over  together."  He  took  his 
sister's  hand.  "Don't  pull  the  reins  too 
hard,'^  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

When  they  were  alone,  Mrs.  Hartley  drew 
a  chair  to  the  fire,  near  to  David.  She  bent 
forward,  staring  into  the  flames,  her  chin 
resting  on^her  hand.  The  attitude  showed 
the  almost  girlish  grace  of  her  body,  whilst 
the  firelight  showed  the  massed  white  of 
her  hair  and  the  wrinkles  that  lay  about  her 
eyes.  David  looked  down  at  her,  admiring 
her. 

"  Back  to  Egypt  ?  "  she  quesbioned.  "  Is 
it  that  ?  " 

She  saw  a  quick  tremor  run  over  him,  as 
if  she  had  touched  a  raw  place.  She  hid  her 
wondering  behind  an  unruffled  expression. 

"  Not  Egypt,"  David  said. 

"  Then  where  ? "  And  quickly,  not 
giving  him  time  to  answer  the  first  question  : 
"  Would  it  be  for  long  ? " 

"  For  a  good  time,  probably." 

She  let  her  hands  fall  from  her  chin  and 
held  them  out,  imploring  him. 

"  Ah,  don't  go,  David  !  " 

That  touched  him.  He  bent  as  if  to  catch 
and  hold  her  hands,  acquiescing,  then 
straightened  himself  with  a  jerk.  Some- 
thing in  his  eyes  amazed  her — a  hunted 
look. 

"  One  little  month,  after  three  years  ! " 
She  hurried  on  when  he  was  about  to  speak. 
"At  least,  don't  decide  yet.  Give  me  a 
few  more  days  in  which  to  dream  I  am  to 
have  you  with  me  always."  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  laughing  a  little  shamefacedly.  "  Now 
I  shall  go  to  bed.  I  daren't  sit  up  to  hear 
you  talk  about  more  journeys."  She  kissed 
him  and  went  quickly  from  the  room. 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  she  paused,  her 
hand  on  the  rail.  David's  voice  came  after 
her — 

"  Mother,  will  you  come  back  ? " 

He  was  out  in  the  hall,  looking  up 
at  her.  A  quick,  tense  note  in  his  voice 
arrested  her. 


He  went  to  the  front  door  and  opened 
it^wide,  then  beckoned  to  her. 

"  Drums  again !     Don't  you  hear  them  ?  " 

She  came  to  his  side  as  he  stood  in  the 
open  doorway.  The  wind  blew  stinging 
whips  of  rain  against  their  faces.  Mrs. 
Hartley  shivered  and  bent  her  head.  David 
stood  erect,  listening. 

"  The  roll  of  them  !  "  he  said.  "  You 
hear  ?  " 

She  strained  her  ears,  concentrating  all 
of  herself  in  a  great  desire  to  hear.  David 
had  gripped  her  hand,  was  almost  hurting 
her,  as  if  he  would  compel  the  obedience  of 
her  ears.  But  of  sound  there  seemed  nothing, 
save  the  wind's  moan  and  the  sharp  beat  of 
rain  against  the  house  windows. 

"  I  hear  wind  and  rain,"  she  said, 
"  nothing  else." 

David  drew  her  back  and  closed  the  door. 
In  the  shelter  of  the  hall  he  stared  at  her. 
His  face  had  a  drawn  look. 

"  You  must  come  to  bed,"  Mrs.  Hartley 
said  quickly.     "  You  look  fearfully  tired." 

"  Yes,  I'll  come." 

She  saw  that  he  spoke  lightly  with  an 
effort.  That  it  should  need  effort  amazed 
her.  She  went  to  her  room  puzzled,  a  little 
distressed.  Presently,  lying  in  the  darkness, 
she  wondered  what  David  was  doing,  and 
suddenly,  with  a  certainty  born  of  the  Hnk 
between  them,  she  said  to  herself  :  "  He  is 
listening."  She  felt  as  if  she  saw  David 
liftlf  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  straining 
ears. 

"  The  drums  !  " 

She  had  spoken  aloud  in  the  darkness. 
And  now  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening, 
as  she  felt  David  was  doing. 

Surely  there  was  a  sound — a  far-away 
rhythmic  beating — rising,  falling,  growing 
louder,  fading  again,  becoming  presently  a 
faint  throbbing  sound  in  the  distance. 
When  absolute  stillness  came,  she  drew  a  little 
sigh  of  relief. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  she 
wondered  if  David  would  mention  the 
drums.  But  he  did  not.  And  Mrs. 
Hartley  felt  curiously  inclined  to  speak, 
as  he  did,  only  of  the  season's  messages 
from  friends,  of  impersonal  things.  She 
felt,  if  she  once  left  the  refuge  of  mere 
prosaic  sentences,  she  should  let  pain  loose 
in  her  voice  and  call  out :  "  Stay  with  me, 
David  !  "  She  shut  her  eyes  to  the  look  in 
his  that  spelt  captivity — a  straining  creature 
held  in  leash. 

Fox  came  to  dine  with  them  on  Christmas 
evening.     Mrs.  Hartley  wondered  if  he,  too, 
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felt  some  stfange  presence  in  the  house,  as 
if  behind  the  holly  berries  something  spoke 
in  a  strange,  inexplicable  Christmas  message. 
The  voice  was  as  vivid  as  the  berries'  colour. 
When  David  went  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  minute,  Fox  said  abruptly — 

"  Have  you  told  David  he  may  go  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 


She  planned  gaieties  for  the  Christmas  season, 
but  he  evaded  all  her  efforts  to  capture  him. 
She  produced  one  day  the  bait  of  a  newly- 
returned  traveller  from  Egypt.  They  were 
to  meet  at  a  friend's  house.  He  would  be 
interesting,  and  David  loved  Egypt.  She 
pleaded  eloquently. 

But  she  had  to  go  alone,  excusing  David 


'  The  wind  blew  stinging  whips  of  rain  against  their  faces.     Mrs.  Hartley  shivered  and 
bent  her  head.     David  stood  erect,  listening." 


"  Let  him  go,"  Fox  urged.  "  Get  him  to 
tell  you  why  he  wants  to  go,  and  where." 
He  gave  each  word  a  staccato  note. 

"  He  is  all  I  have,"  she  said,  "  and  he 
has  only  given  me  one  little  month' after 
three  years.     How  can  I  let  him  go  ? " 

Mrs.  Hartley  told  herself  regretfully  that 
David  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  recluse. 


to  his  hostess.  She  was  glad  that  a  bald- 
headed  nonentity  was  her  dinner  partner. 
He  was  loquacious.  She  could  reply  in 
monosyllables  whilst  she  thought  of  David. 
Red  holly  berries  were  on  the  table,  the  only 
decoration.  Mrs.  Hartley  started  at  sight 
of  them. 

Romsey,  the  traveller,   became   presently 
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the  centre  of  the  talk  around  the  table.  He 
told  stories  of  his  experiences,  unblushingly 
dominating  the  conversation.  He  had  the 
naive  pleasure  of  a  child  in  the  interest  he 
evoked.  His  pauses  were  punctuated  bj 
requests  for  more.  He  pricked  the  ears  of 
jaded  listeners.  Pressed  finallj  for  still 
another,  story,  he  gave  it  in  crisp  sentences. 

"  I'll-  tell  you  of  a  fellow-countryman  of 
ours  who  disgraced  the  name  of  friend.  But 
you  shall  judge  of  the  man  by  his  action. 
He'd  been  a  chum  of  a  man  called  Drayling, 
whom  I  met  In  the  region  of  the  Libyan 
mountains.  The  other  man — we'll  call  him 
Jones  in  the  story — had  been  a  popular 
fellow  out  there.  Personally  I  never  met 
him,  but,  from  all  I  heard,  he'd  a  meretricious 
air  of  heroism  tliat  deceived  them.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  a  man  who'd  value  his 
own  skin  as  little  as  any  man  living.  One 
or  two  little  things  he'd  done  in  the  way  of 
pluck  had  been  exaggerated  till  the  man  was 
clothed  in  a  garment  of  mock  heroism.  And 
he'd  a  genius  for  friendship,  or  so  it  seemed. 
He  and  Drayling  were  known  as  David  and 
Jonathan — were  twitted  about  it.  Drayling 
thought  his  friend  hadn't  an  equal  on  this 
little  planet  of  ours." 

The  servants  put  dessert  on  the  table,  and 
Romsey  paused  a  moment,  sipping  his  port. 
Nobody  sent  a  sentence  into  the  pause. 
This  story  of  his  seemed  of  the  simplest, 
but  his  manner,  the  jerking  notes  of  his 
voice,  clothed  it  with  interest. 

"  Drayling  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  fever, 
the  sort  of  illness  that  turns  a  man  into  a 
loathsome  mass  of  suffering  and  contagion. 
He  and  Jones  were  roughing  it  at  the  time, 
just  the  two  of  them  in  a  tent,  a  goodish 
way  from  any  white  people." 

Romsey  paused.  This  second  pause  was, 
in  a  subtle  way,  dramatic.  It  seemed  to 
bring  an  intense  light  to  bear  on  the  picture 
he  had  drawn  of  the  two  friends  alone 
together  in  their  tent,  and  of  the  abrupt 
descent  of  infectious  disease  into  their 
midst. 

Eomsey  bent  a  little  forward  in  his  chair. 
His  voice  altered  in  tone  ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  a  man  who  felt  anger  in  retrospect. 

"  This  is  where  I  come  into  the  story.  I 
was  out  on  an  expedition  with  some  friends, 
having  a  glorious  time  of  it.  One  day  we 
chanced  upon  a  tent  in  a  lonely  spot,  with 
only  oneperso7i  in  it — the  sick  man  Drayling." 

Romsey  made  a  quick  gesture  of  his  hands, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Here  and  there 
about  the  table  there  Avas  a  little  sound 
of  ilidrawn   breath.     Without   words  from 


Romsey  the  listeners  saw  in  imagination 
a  man  fleeing  from  contagion  —  and  his 
friend. 

"  One  member  of  our  party  had  considerable 
medical  skill.  He  did  his  best.  Drayling  lay 
there  delirious  for  several  days,  babbhng about 
drums.  He  would  start  up  in  the  night, 
calling  out  that  they  were  near,  that  the  roll 
of  them  was  just  outside  the  tent.  Perhaps 
he  thought  they  were  drums  caUing  to  the 
friend  who  had  forsaken  him,  urging  his 
return — they  were  some  queer  fancy  of 
his  sick  brain.  One  night  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
called  out,  '  The  roll  of  the  drums  ! '  and 
fell  back  dead.  He  died  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  time  for  home  and  red 
holly  berries.  We  buried  him  there  under 
the  sun." 

Mrs.  Hartley  put  her  hands  quickly  to  her 
ears,  then  dropped  them  again,  looking  about 
the  table.  The  talk  had  become  general,  as 
if  a  tide  had  rolled  in,  hiding  an  upstanding 
rock.  She  wondered  that  these  people  could 
hear  themselves  speak  above  the  sound  of 
the  drums.  The  roll  of  them  was  insistent — 
they  deafened  her.  In  the  drawing-room 
she  went  up  to  her  hostess. 

"  My  head  is  aching  intolerably.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  leave  early  ?  " 
^  Her  white  face  brought  instant  commisera- 
tion, and  her  car  was  ordered.  She  sat  back 
in  it  presently,  and  in  the  darkness  she  put  , 
her  hands  to  her  ears  and  kept  them  there. 
She  must  get  to  David  quickly.  When  the 
car  stopped,  she  almost  ran  up  the  steps  to 
the  house. 

David  was  in  the  library.  She  found  him 
standing  against  the  writing-table  when  she 
pushed  the  door  open.  She  said  quickly, 
without  preamble  :  "  David,  tell  me  where 
you  want  to  go  ?  " 

Something  in  her  voice,  her  manner,  had 
the  effect  of  pushing  aside  a  screen,  as  if 
she  came  close  to  him  with  no  intervening 

Kq  yy\  p"P 

"To  China,"  David  said. 

Mrs.  Hartley  did  not  try  to  fill  the  pause 
that  came.  She  was  standing  by  the  table, 
pjid  now  she  rested  both  hands  on  it,  as  if  to 
support  herself,  facing  a  blow.  But  her  face 
was  turned  to  him  unflinchingly. 

"You've  heard  me  speak  of  my  friend 
Dunstantly,  the  doctor  ?  He's  giving  up  a 
fine  chance  here,  and  going  out  to  China  to 
open  a  new  leper  hospital." 

He  moved  from  the  table,  going  near  to 
the  window.  His  back  was  half  turned 
to  her,  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  fear  in 
her  eyes,  dreading   its   advent.     There  was 
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another  pause.  Mrs.  Hartley  felt  that,  faint 
in  the  distance,  the  roll  of  drams  was  filling 
this  space  that  their  voices  would  have  left 
empty. 

David  said  at  last :  "  He  can  do  with  any 
amount  of  help — lay  help  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional.    I  want  to  offer  myself." 

He  squared  his  shoulders  as  if  to  face  a 
sudden  shock  of  words  from  her.  He  flinched 
before  a  blow  that  did  not  come. 

She  said-:  "I  will  not  keep  you,  David." 
She  was  holding  her  head  down,  as  if  she 
listened  to  something  that  was  very  far  away, 
growing  fainter  every  moment.  "  I  under- 
stand, David.     Silence  may  come  that  way." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  met.  his.  Some- 
thing flashed  from  one  to  the  other — 
comprehension,  sympathy.  Without  direct 
words  she  had  told  him  that  she  knew.  By 
some  such  way  he  might  win  silence. 

"  When  would  you  go  ?  "  The  level  tone  of 
her  voice  was  a  high  triumph  of  motherhood. 

"  Dunstantly  sails  next  month.     I  think  I 


could  be  ready.  He  wants  me  for  two  years — 
no  use  ofPering  for  less."  He  raised  his  head 
as  if  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  he 
should  come  back  to  her — shriven. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  so  that  you  may  be 
ready." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  took  her  hands. 

"  Thanhs,"'  he  said.  He  made  of  the  word 
a  crown  placed  on  her  head,  so  that  she  lifted 
it  proudly.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
had  changed,  was  charged  with  something 
joyous,  uplifting.  She  saw,  as  in  a  certain 
prevision  of  the  future,  David  home  again, 
glad-eyed,  radiant, //"^e^?. 

When  the  time  came,  she  said  good-bye  to 
David  with  unflinching  courage.  Just  at 
the  last  he  stooped  and  whispered  :  "  Tlie 
drums  have  stopped." 

When  she  came  back  to  the  empty  house, 
she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  hstening. 
There  was  only  the  sound  of  rain  on  the 
window-panes,  of  wind,  of  traffic  in  the  street 
outside.     The  drums  were  silent. 


DOWN    CHEYNE   WALK. 


DUT  as  I  passed  down  Cheyiie  Walk, 
■^    The  river  tide  ran  high ; 
A  laden  barge  went  slowly  by, 
Washing  up  drift  of  stick  and  stalk; 
Two  sea-gulls  shrilled  in  scolding  talk, 
And  murmuring  there  against  the  wall 
Sounded  the  old,  the  water  call. 


It  drowned  my  eyes  with  dreams;  a  haze 

Blurred  all  the  Chelsea  street ; 

My  hand  gripped  fast  the  tugging  sheet, 

I  breathed  the  salt  of  sea=swung  days. 

And  swam  the  peacock  Cornish  bays. 

As,  leaning  there  on  Chelsea  wall, 

1  heard  the  old,  the  water  call. 

LETITIA    WITHALL. 


LOVE   IN   A  LITTLE 

FLAT 

By   KEBLE    HOWARD 

Illustrated  by  Balliol   Salmon 


IGEL  E.  FAREING- 
TOIST — whose  name 
is  familiar  to  readers 
of  magazines — was 
rather  annoyed  and 
extremely  puzzled. 
This  apparently 
unprofitable  frame 
of  mind  had  been 
induced  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter 

from  the  editor  of  I'he  BlacJcfriars  Magazine. 

Here  is  the  letter — 

"  My  Dear  FARRiNaTON, — 

"You  will  remember  that  about 
six  months  ago  we  printed  a  story  by 
you  entitled  *The  Upland  Path.'  Almost 
simultaneously  there  appeared  in  The  Circle 
a  story,  by  a  certain  Cora  Dennis,  called 
*The  Girl  in  the  Calico  Dress.'  Although 
the  treatment  of  the  two  stories  varied, 
the  plots  were  so  similar  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  write  you  on  the  matter.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Dennis 
and  yourself  had  somehow  hit  upon  the 
same  idea,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

"In  our  current  number  appears  your 
latest  story,  'The  Cottage  of  Content.' 
Unfortunately,  history  has  repeated  itself, 
for  there  is  a  tale  by  Cora  Dennis  in 
this  month's  Circle  which  almost  exactly 
corrresponds  as  to  plot.  I  don't  for  a 
moment  suggest  plagiarism  on  either  side, 
but  you  must  forgive  me  for  pointing  out 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  continue.  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged,  however,  if  you 
would  look  into  the  matter,  and  let  me 
have  your  explanation,  together  with  an 
assurance  that,  in  accepting  future  stories 
by  you,  I  need  not  anticipate  a  recurrence 
of  this  unpleasantness." 


"All  very  well,"  muttered  Nigel  to  the 
coffee-pot.  "How  can  I  give  him  an 
assurance  that  it  won't  happen  again  ?  I 
don't  know  Cora  Dennis,  and,  if  I  did, 
I  couldn't  very  well  ask  her  to  compare 
manuscripts  before  we  sent  them  in. 

"It  can't  be  the  typist.  Typists  don't 
give  away  plots.  I  doubt  if  they  even  follow 
them,  and  they're  certainly  too  busy  to  sneak 
them.  Besides,  I've  no  right  to  suppose 
that  Miss  Dennis,  whoever  she  is,  would 
accept  an  obviously  stolen  idea. 

"All  the  same,  it's  dashed  awkward. 
Sanquhar's  absolutely  in  the  right  of  it — 
the  thing  must  be  stopped.  But  how? 
How  ?     How  ? " 

He  touched  the  bell,  and  asked  his 
housekeeper  to  send  out  at  once  for  a 
copy  of  The  Circle,  He  read  the  story  by 
Cora  Dennis  with  great  interest.  She  had 
given  it  the  title  "  Love  in  a  Little  Home." 
Quite  pretty,  and  dangerously  near  his  own. 
The  treatment,  of  course,  differed.  Miss 
Dennis  was  far  more  sentimental.  She 
insisted  on  the  emotional  side  of  her 
characters,  whereas  Nigel  always  skated 
over  the  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings, 
leaving  them  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader. 

But  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  about 
the  similarity  of  the  plot.  It  was  his 
plot.  Where  had  she  got  it  ?  How  had  it 
happened  ?  Sanquhar,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  taken  it  very  well.  But  how  would  he 
take  it  a  third  time  ?  The  answer  spoilt 
Nigel's  breakfast  completely,  for  he  set  store 
by  his  connection  with  The  Blackfriars 
Magazine. 

He  was  still  trying  to  decide  on  the 
most  tactful  course  to  pursue,  when  the 
telephone  bell  went.  "  Yes  ?  Yes  ?  Yes  ?  " 
he  groaned  pettishly  into  the  receiver. 
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"  Is  that  Mr.  Nigel  Farriiigton  ?  "  asked  a 
feminine  voice. 

"  It  is/' 

"  Oh  !  Vm  afraid  1  must  introduce  myself. 
I'm  Cora  Dennis.  Probably  you  have  never 
heard  the  name." 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  ?  "  thought  Nigel.  Aloud 
he  said  :  "  Yes,  of  course." 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  ringing  you  up, 
Mr.  Farrington,  but  it's  really  a  matter  of 
business.  .  .  .  Are  you  there  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"You  didn't  answer,  so  I  thought  you 
might  have  gone  away." 

"  I'm  sorry  my  reputation  for  courtesy  is 
so  poor." 

"  What  ? " 

"Never  mind.     It's  too  long  to  repeat." 

"  How  awfully  tantalising  of  you  !  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  rang  up.  I've  had  a  letter 
this  morning  from  the  editor  of  The  Circle. 
I  write  for  it  a  good  deal,  and " 

"Yes,  I  know  you  do." 

"Don't  bother  to  be  flattering,  Mr. 
Farrington.  I'm  sure  you  never  read  my 
stori(s." 

"I've  just  read  one.     At  least ■" 

"  At  least  what  ?     Please  go  on." 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  better." 

"  Why  not  ?     I  don't  like  insinuations." 

"  I  didn't  insinuate  anything." 

"  I  think  you  did." 

"  What  did  I  insinuate  ?  " 

"  W^ell,  obviously,  that  the  story  you  have 
been  reading,  with  my  name  to  it,  is  not  mine. 
.  .  .  Are  you  there  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"That's  the  second  time  you  haven't 
answered.  I  think  it's  rather  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  being  at  the  other  end  of  a 
telephone  wire  to  keep  quiet  when  you  really 
ought  to  speak.  .  .  .  Are  you  there  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  This  is  getting  on  my  nerves  !  " 

"  And  on  mine  !  " 

"That's  frank,  anyway.  But,  seriously, 
Mr.  Farrington,  I'm  in  a  most  awful  mess." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are.  You  don't  sound 
sorry — you  sound  merely  bored." 

"  I'm  sorry." 

"You're  not  a  very  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist over  the  telephone,  are  you  ?  " 

"Telephones  are  dangerous  things." 

"I  agree.      Couldn't  we Are  you 

there  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Couldn't    we I    mean    to    say — 

er You  must  be  a  horrible  man  ! " 


"  Why  ? " 

"To  leave  it  all  to  me." 

"  Leave  all  what  to  you  ? " 

"  You  know  perfectly  well !  You  know 
I  can't  aft'ord  to  lose  my  connection  with 
The    Circle,   and    that's   what  will    happen 

unless    I    can — unless    we    can Oh, 

good-bye  ! " 

Nigel  tapped  and  tapped,  but  not  another 
syllable  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
Had  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  stifled  sob  ? 
Poor  little  girl — if  she  was  a  little  girl ! 
She  might  be  a  married  woman  with  five 
children  !  Well,  all  the  more  reason  why 
he  should  help  her  out  of  the  mess. 

He  took  up  the  telephone  book  and  found 
her  address. 

Snatching  at  the  first  hat  that  came,  he 
called  to  his  housekeeper  that  he  would 
lunch  at  the  club,  and  hurried  off.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  he  was  back,  and  changing 
the  first  hat  that  came  for  his  best  hat. 
There  was  also  a  slight  hunt  for  the  best 
gloves. 

After  all,  she  might  7iot  be  a  married 
woman  with  five  children. 


II. 

A  TINY  little  maid  showed  him  into  the 
tiny  little  sitting-room  of  a  tiny  little  flat. 
The  room  Avas  furnished  mainly  with  chintz. 
There  were  chintz  curtakis,  and  chintz  covers, 
and  chintz  cushions,  and  a  chintz  mantel- 
border,  and  the  things  that  did  not  happen 
to  be  chintz — such  as  the  wall-paper — 
matched  the  chintz.  There  were  flowers  in 
vases,  and  an  open  piano,  and  a  few  books, 
and  a  box  of  cigarettes. 

Nigel  observed  with  relief  that  there  were 
no  broken  toys  on  the  floor. 

When  Cora  Dennis  entered  the  room,  he 
dropped  his  hat.  All  authors  are  impression- 
able, which  is  one  reason  why  they  usually 
marry  late  in  life.  The  long,  straight  road 
is  only  for  the  man  with  a  fixed  idea.  After 
thirty-five,  however,  the  road  begins  to  look 
alarmingly  short. 

The  hair,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  figure,  and 
the  smile,  and  the  voice  of  Miss  Dennis  need 
not  be  described.  A  woman-reader  would 
merely  become  critical,  and  a  man-reader  has 
his  own  ideas  about  these  things.  The  main 
point  is  that  Nigel  dropped  his  best  hat. 

"  You  rang  off,"  he  said  blurtingly. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  who  you 
are!" 

"My  name's  Farrington.  I  told  your 
maid." 
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**She  made  an  awful  hash  of  it.  Won't 
jou  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Thanks.  It's  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
jou  did  ring  off." 

"  Why  ?  '*  inquired  Miss  Dennis. 

''  Well,  because  telephones  are  so — so " 

''  Danoferous  ?  " 


"  I  must  deny  that.  I  consider  that  I 
was  tact  itself." 

"  Tact  is  often  rudeness  in  disguise,  "tou 
hinted  that  my  story  was  not  my  story." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  You  think  it  isn't  ?  " 

"  No.     I  think  I  didn^t," 


Xi  t^$/HT«.\c'>>' 


*' '  Give  me  that  paper!'    she  demanded.     'Why  should  I?'  couutered  Nigel, 
holding  it  high  above  his  head." 

'*  Yes,  sometimes  ;  and  sometimes  they're  "  Can    the    same    story    belong    to    two 

safer  than However."  people  ?  " 

"  Have  you  come  to  apologise  ? "  asked  "  Obviously.     Our    story    at    this    very 

^ora.  moment  belongs  to  two  editors." 

"  Certainly.     But    I    don't    quite    know  "  Which  pleases  neither,  I  presume  ? " 

what  for."  "I've  been  wrapped  over  the  knuckles," 


"You     were    dreadfully    rude    on    the      Nigel  admitted. 
Ptone!"  "Good.      I'l 


m    glad    to    learn    that  the 
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great  sometimes  suffer  as  well  as  the 
obscure." 

"  I'm  not  great,  Miss  Dennis,  and  jou  are 
by  no  means  obscure." 

"I  shall  be  if  I  continue  to  stumble  on 
your  plots." 

"  Then  we  must  contrive  to  avoid  such  a 
disaster  for  the  future.  If  you'll  tell  me 
where  you  got  the  plot  of  your  last  story, 
I'll  tell  you  where  I  got  mine,  and  that's 
a  secret  I've  never  yet  told  to  anybody  in 
the  world." 

"  What  an  awful  responsibihty  ! "  ex- 
claimed Cora.  "  Do  you  usually  confide  in 
women  ?  " 

"Never." 

"Then  I  should  advise  you  not  to  make 
an  exception  in  my  case." 

"  I'll  risk  it.  But  I  must  impose  a  certain 
condition." 

"  Well  ? " 

"Walls  have  ears,  especially  the  walls  of 
flats.     I  must  whisper  it." 

"  Wouldn't  that  be  rather  unusual  at  a 
first  meeting  ?  " 

"The  circumstances  are  unusual.  We're 
unusual  people.  Everything  about  the  affair 
is  unusual." 

"  I  can't  see  that  I'm  unusual." 

"  Yes,  you  are — very." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"That's  another  branch  of  the  same 
subject.  Let  us  stick  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
May  I  whisper  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  be  verv  quick,  and  not  mind  if 
I  laugh ! " 

So  Nigel  rose  and  approached  Cora  and 
whispered  in  her  ear.  (What  he  whispered 
will  never  be  known  to  anybody  but  them- 
selves.) 

Cora  Deunis  did  not  laugh.  She  gave  a 
little  jump,  and  then  looked  up  at  this  tall 
man — unless  you  prefer  to  think  of  him  as 
short — with  very  round  eyes. 

"  How  extraordinary  !  "  she  breathed,  in  a 
low  voice.     "  So  do  I !  " 

"I  guessed  it.  Well,  there's  only  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty." 

"I  can't  see  even  one." 

"I  can.     I  must  try  another  source." 

"  Oh,  no  !     That  wouldn't  be  a  bit  fair." 

"Well,  one  of  us  must  find  a  different 
source   for  ideas,  and  I,   having  the  more 

vivid     imagination "     explained     Nigel 

kindly. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  have  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  liave  !  Emotion  is  your 
strong  point,  not  imagination.  That's  why, 
in   the  end,  you'll   beat  me   hollow.     The 


public  will  buy  a  ton  of  emotion  to  an  ounce 
of  imagination." 

Cora  said  nothing.  She  was  thinking 
extremely  hard. 

Nigel  said  nothing.  He  was  looking 
extremely  hard. 

"  May  I  put  your  imagination  to  the 
test  ?  "  asked  Miss  Dennis  suddenly. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  I  shan't  be  able 
to  work  to-day,  anyhow." 

Quite  ignoring  this  remark,  Cora  went  to 
her  little  bureau  and  found  two  penciJs  and 
two  pieces  of  paper. 

"Now,"  she  explained,  "you  write  down 
what  you  would  honestly  consider  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  will  do  the 
same.  Then  we'll  fold  them  up  so  that  they 
look  exactly  alike,  jiggle  them  about  till 
we  don't  know  which  is  which,  and  toss  for 
Avho  shall  open  the  first." 

"  An  excellent  plan,"  Nigel  agreed. 

They  sat  for  a  minute  or  so  nibbling  their 
pencils  and  staring  at  nothing.  '  The  cinders 
from  the  little  fire  dropped  with  a  crash  into 
the  little  fender.  Even  the  chintz  left  off 
crackling,  for  the  moments  were  crammed 
full  of  Fate. 

Suddenly,  with  an  air  of  immense  decision, 
Nigel  WTote.  Breathing  heavily  from  the 
effort  of  decision,  he  looked  up  to  see  Cora's 
paper,  neatly  folded,  lying  on  the  table.  He 
folded  his  own  in  a  manner  precisely  similar, 
and  laid  it  alongside. 

"  May  I  borrow  your  hat  ?  "  asked  Cora. 

She  dropped  the  folded  papers  into  the 
hat  and  shook  them  up  and  down  and  round 
and  round. 

"  Now  spin  the  coin,"  she  directed. 

"  Call !  "  cried  Nigel. 

"  Heads  !  "  called  Miss  Dennis. 

"Heads  ifc  is  !  You  have  the  choice.  Will 
you  read  the  first,  or  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Need  you  ask  ? "  returned  Cora,  and 
picked  a  paper  out  of  the  hat. 

Slowly,  gingerly,  she  unfolded  it.  What 
she  read  there  brought  a  very  brilliant  blush 
to  her  cheeks — a  blush  that  spread  to  her 
forehead  and  to  her  neck,  and  so  forth. 

"  Now,"  said  Nigel,  dipping  into  the  hat, 
"  for  the  other  paper." 

What  happened  then  happened  very 
quickly.  When  people  do  things  on  impulse, 
their  movements  are  apt  to  be  rapid. 

Miss  Dennis  had  the  first  impulse.  When 
she  saw  Nigel  opening  the  second  paper, 
which  she  knew,  of  course,  was  her  paper, 
she  sprang  across  the  little  room,  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

Then  Nigel  had  an  impulse.     Determined 
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to  read  what  she  had  written,  he  rescued 
the  already  burning  paper  from  the  fire 
and  put  it  out  by  clasping  it  between  his 
hands. 

Cora  faced  him  with  a  taut  figure  and 
blazing  eyes. 

"  Give  me  that  paper  !  "  she  demanded. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  countered  Nigel,  holding 
it  high  above  his  head. 

"  Because  I  ask  you." 

"  You  read  mine." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  A  bargain's  a  bargain." 

"  I  made  no  bargain." 

"  My  dear  girl,  it  was  your  own  suggestion 
that  we  should  both " 

"  Don't  call  me  that !  You  appear  to  for- 
get that  we're  absolute  strangers  !  "  Here 
Cora  made  a  most  undignified  and  quite 
futile  leap  for  the  paper. 

"  True,"  said  Nigel.  "  I  had  forgotten  it." 
And  most  gallantly  he  gave  up  the  scorched 
document. 

"  Thank  you."  Now  that  she  had  gained 
her  point,  Cora  was  all  smiles  in  a  moment. 

"Anyhow,"  urged  Nigel,  much  emboldened, 
"you  must  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
solution." 

Cora  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out — 
not  that  she  cared  twopence  about  anything 
that  might  be  happening  in  the  street,  but 
she  knew  that  wretched  blush  would  return. 
And  it  did.  Nigel  could  only  see  the  tips  of 
her  ears,  but  even  the  tips  betrayed  her.  He 
felt  curiously  elated. 

"  Well  ? "  he  persisted. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would— do." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  you  don't  need  a  collaborator." 

"  I'm  the  best  judge  of  that." 

"  Why  should  you  ? "  she  demanded, 
turning  at  last. 

"  Oh,  lots  of  reasons.  To  begin  with,  I'm 
terribly  lazy." 

"And  you  want  a  collaborator  to  do  half 
the  work  ? " 

"No.  To  make  me  do  double  the  work. 
Why  not  try  it  ?  " 

He  looked  sincere  and  he  sounded  sincere. 
One  mustn't  place  too  much  reliance  on  that, 
and  yet 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Cora.  "You 
write  a  story  about  what's  happened  this 
morning.  If  you  can't  finish  it  to  your 
satisfaction,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  to  help 
you." 

"Good!" 


III. 

A  WEEK  later  Nigel  was  again  in  the  little 
flat. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  said.  "  It  sticks.  The 
curtain  won't  fall." 

"  May  I  read  what  you've  written  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

She  sat  amongst  the  chintz,  reading 
attentively.  She  had  a  very  nice  way  of 
bending  her  head.  In  fact,  Nigel  was  now 
convinced  that  the  whole  of  his  future  career 
depended  on  securing  Miss  Dennis  as  his 
collaborator. 

"This,"  she  observed  at  last,  "is  very 
cunning." 

"  Cunning  ?     I  don't  understand." 

"You  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  girl  to  let  the  man  see  what  she 
wrote  on  the  paper." 

"  Have  I  ? " 

"  You  know  you  have." 

"  Unconsciously,  perhaps." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  And  will  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance." 

Cora  unlocked  a  drawer  in  the  little 
bureau  and  took  out  the  scorched  piece  of 
paper.     She  handed  it  to  Nigel. 

His  fingers  trembled  as  he  unfolded  it. 
What  did  he  expect  to  find  ?  He  had 
thought  of  fifty  things,  but  all  seemed 
unlikely. 

Anyway,  all  the  fifty  were  wrong. 

"  Splendid  !  "  he  cried.  "  An  excellent 
joke  ! "     And  he  made  for  the  door. 

"  Are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  time  ?  " 

"  You  seem  annoyed." 

"  Strange !  I  ought  to  enjoy  being  fooled ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Then  look  at  this."  And 
he  held  out,  with  the  utmost  scorn,  the  piece 
of  paper. 

"I  see  it.     What  then?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  you  didn't  quite  play 
the  game." 

"  I  deny  that." 

"Naturally." 

"When  people  can't  play  a  game,"  said 
Cora  slowly,  "they  often  accuse  the  other 
side  of  cheating." 

Something  in  her  way  of  speaking  made 
him  catch  her  by  the  arms  and  stare  into 
her  face. 

"  What  d'you  mean  by  that.  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you  can't  play  the  game  we 
were  playing." 

"  Why  can't  I  ?  " 
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"  Well,  to  begin  with,  jou  can't  read." 

"That's  a  quibble.  There  was  nothing 
written." 

"  Wasn't  there  ?  " 

"  Have  you  rubbed  it  out  since  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  But  the  paper  is  blank." 

"  Men  are  so  unsubtle.  Was  I  obliged  to 
write  on  the  paper  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  read  it  otherwise  ?  " 

*'I  always  believed  you  knew  something 
about  women." 


''  Nothing  whatever." 

"Then  I  suppose  I  must  begin  to  teach 
you.  Where  does  a  woman  usually  write  her 
deepest  thought  ?  " 

*'  By  Jove  !  "  muttered  Nigel.  And  then, 
after  a  little,  he  added  :  "  But  I  can't  read  it 
if  you  keep  them  shut !  " 

So  Cora  opened  her  eyes,  and  he  looked 
into  them  and  read  what  she  could  never 
have  written  on  the  paper. 

"Now  you  can  finish  the  story,"  she 
murmured. 


'THE    MARKET    CART. 

BY    BIRKET    FOSTER. 


COLOdMAL. 


"But,  Auntie,  Eau  de  Colog-ne  came  from  Cologne,  in  Germany.'" 

**  There,  now,  and  I  always  thon,^ht  it  was  one  of  our  Coloviial  prodncts  !  " 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


HEBE'S    HAT  5TALL. 
Jit/ Ada  Leonofa  Harti.s. 

"  Nonsense  I  "  said  Hebe. 

I  was  home  on  leave,  with  a  gold  stripe  on 
my  sleeve,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 

propose  to  her  for  the Weil,  I  have  lost 

count  of  the  number  of  times  I  have  asked  her 
to  marry  me. 

"  Besides,"  she  went  on,  as  I  drew  myself  up 
stiffly  and  assumed  a  hurt  expression,  "  I 
couldn't  possibly  think  of— of  anything  of  the 
sort  till  after  the  Jumble  Sale.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  Mothers'  Union,  and,  if 
you  like  " — with  the  air  of  bestowing  a  great 
favour— "you  can  come  and  help  me  at  the 
>iat  stall," 

**  But  I  don't  know  anything  about " 

*'  Next  Saturday,"  she  added,  ignoring  my 
protest.     "  Don't  forget." 

Saturday  was  dull  and  drizzly.  When  I 
turned  up,  I  found  Hebe,  surrounded  by  stacks 
of  hats,  engaged  in  selling  a  mustard-coloured 
object,  with  what  the  customer  described  as 
"a  blue  horseplay,"  to  one  of  the  mothers, 
which  confection,  having  been  knocked  down 
for  ninepence,  was  induced  to  share  a  string- 
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bag  with  a  head  of  celery  and  two  pounds  of 
brussels  sprouts. 

My  own  first  attempt  to  act  as  salesman 
was  not  successful.  Selecting  a  purple  straw 
trimmed  with  tartan  ribbon  and  sweet  peas,  I 
offered  it  to  a  battered-looking  female  who  was 
regarding  the  articles  on  our  stall  with  an 
expression  of  studied  disparagement. 

"This,"  I  said  recklessly,  "is  the  latest 
Paris  fashion."  I  turned  it  over  and  looked 
at  the  ticket.  "  You  shall  have  it  for  "—I 
knocked  a  penny  off  the  price— "for  eleven- 
pence." 

The  battered  lady  gave  a  snort  of  contempt. 

'*  I  wouldn't  wear  it  to  milk  the  cows,"  she 
said,  and  turned  away. 

Not  long  after  this,  Hebe,  who  said  she  was 
dying  for  a  cup  of  tea,  committed  the  hat  stall 
to  my  care,  telling  me  to  refuse  no  ofier, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  The  hats  simply 
must  be  got  rid  of. 

Now,  there  was  one  hat  of  which  everyone 
seemed  to  fight  shy.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  fine  feather  in  my  cap  if  I  could  dispose  of 
this  during  Hebe's  absence.  Accordingly,  I 
ventured  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of    two    or    three    possible    piu'chasers ;    but, 
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though  I  reduced  the  price  from  eighteenpence 
to  a  shilling,  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
joke. 

Presently  a  girl  I  had  not  seen  before  came 
along. 

'*  Come,"  I  said  coaxingly,  "  can't  I  persuade 
you  to  buy  this  charming  hat  ?  I  am  sure  it 
would  suit  you  to  perfection.  Only  one  shilling 
— or  you  can  have  it  for " 

I  was  about  to  make  a  further  reduction, 
when,  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  the 
girl  snatched  the  hat  from  my  hand,  flung 
down  the  money,  and  hurried  away. 

I  felt  uncommonly  pleased  with  myself,  and 
when  I  saw  Hebe  coming  from  the  tea-room, 
I  went  to  meet  her,  and  presented  the  coin 
proudly. 

"  Alone  I  did  it  I  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Sold  the 
hat  which  no  one  would  as  much  as  look  at  for 
a  whole  silver  shilling  1  That  orange  velvet 
thing,  you  know,  with  an  object  like  a 
black  shaving-brush  sticking  out  at  the  side 
and " 

*'  Orange  velvet  1 "  interrupted  Hebe,  with  a 
sort  of  strangled  shriek.  "  You  don't  mean — 
you've  never  been  and  sold  that  for  a  shilling  I 
Why,  I  haven't  worn  it  more  than  three  times  I 
I  took  it  off  to  try  on  some  of  the  hats.  Show 
me  who  bought  it." 

But  the  purchaser  was  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  premises. 

Hebe  has  not  spoken  to  me  since  ;  and  I 
shall  not  venture  to  propose  to  her  again  for 
some  time — in  fact,  not  until  I  come  back 
from  the  Front  with  at  least  a  D.S.O.  to  my 
credit. 


■'7 


EQUAL    TO    THE    OCCASION. 

CusTOxMER :   Pound  o'  tea,  please. 

Ghocer  :  Sorry,  but  you  can  only  have  a  quarter. 
You  have  to  use  economy  with  tea  now. 

Customer  :  All  right ;  1  suppose  it's  no  use  grumbling. 
So  give  us  a  pound  of  wot  you  said,  and  I'll  mix  it  with 
the  tea. 


OVERHEARD    IN    THE    CITV.' 

*'  In  what  direction  does  this  Garden  Suburb  of  vours 
lie?" 

"  It's  liable  to  lie  in  any  direction,  but  this  year  it's 
mostly  about  the  size  of  potatoes." 

Edith's  uncle  had  come  to  pay  a  visit. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  and  he  was 
comfortably  seated  with  the  child  on  his  knee, 
he  asked,  as  uncles  always  do,  whether  she 
was  "  a  good  little  girl." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edith,  '*  but  nobody  knows  it." 


Charity  Entertainment  Organiser  :  AVe 
may  have  to  provide  more  seats. 

Enthusiastic  Helper  :  Nonsense  I  Simply 
have  the  National  Anthem  played  all  the 
time. 


THE    RAID. 

The  Iron  Cross  he  had  not  won, 
Although  he  oft  had  risked  his  life, 

And  many  reckless  deeds  had  done 
Throughout  the  weeks  of  deadly  strife. 

Now,  as  he  glided  through  the  night, 
While  all  the  sleeping  world  lay  still, 

Shrouded  in  gloom  without  one  light, 
His  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  ill. 

A  fitful  moon  began  to  shine, 
As  swiftly,  with  consummate  ease. 

He  carried  out  his  dread  design— 
This  mouse  who'd  come  to  steal  the  cheese  t 
Leslie  M.  Oyler, 


THE    GAS    DANGKIl. 


r  J:"^  ^^'t^c^^S^^r^^  ^^^'  '''^^  ''  -^'  ^-  ^^^-^>  ^-tie.     Shall 

His  Aunt  (excitedly):   Oh,  no,  Horace!     The 'horrid  thing  might  explode  and  gas  us  all! 


MOIiE    SUBSTITUTES. 


Officer  (on  being  told  all  the  candles  are  used) :  But  surely  there's  one  left  from  yesterday  ? 
lle'^^Vr-'the'^meat  i^n^""^  ^^°'**    ^'^"  ^^^'  ^^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^'  drippin'  yesterday,  and  'ad  to 


candles  to  fry-  the  meat 


use  the 
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It  is  said  that  twenty -three  operations  are 
necessary  in  laundering  a  collar ;  but  the  man 
with  a  tender  neck  can't  find  more  than  eight, 
which  are  as  follows :  Washing  in  hard  water, 
using  a  trace  of  starch,  fraying  the  edges, 
ripping  the  buttonholes,  corrugating  the  inner 
surface,  putting  on  four  fly  specks,  ironing 
slightly,  and  then  throwing  into  the  wrong  bag. 


"  Yes,  auntie,"  said  one  of  the  gallant  fellows 
invalided  home  from  France,  "  we  captured  the 
first-line  trenches,  and  the  very  same  day 
the  French  took  a  good  many  metres  from  the 
Grermans." 

"  That  was  splendid,  my  boy,"  replied  the 
aunt.  "  It  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  those  dreadful 
gas  attacks  we  hear  so  much  about  I  " 


"  Yes,"  said  the  cynical  old  sea  captain, 
"when  I  was  shipwrecked  in  South  America, 
I  came  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women — abso- 
lutely wild.     They  had  no  tongues." 

'*  Good  gracious  I  "  exclaimed  the  listener. 
"  How  could  they  talk  ?  " 

"  They  couldn't,"  was  the  reply.  "  That  was 
what  made  them  wild." 


The  city  man  asked  the  nonogenarian  peasant 
what  to  do  to  live  to  be  ninety. 

"Don't  drink,  don't  smoke" — laconically — 
"  keep  out  in  fresh  air." 

"  But  my  father  observed  all  those  rules,  and 
he  died  at  sixty." 

"  Yes  " — calmly — "  but  he  didn't  do  'em  long 
enoucrh." 


THIS   TIME. 


OwNEK  OF  Bag:    Fiti  very  sorry,  sir.     I  hope 

Passengkr  on  Whom  it* Has  'FALr>EN  :  Oh,  it's  all  right—I  thought  for  a  moinent  they'd  come 
again. 


Margaret's  parents  had  taken  her  on  a 
house -hunting  tour  with  them,  and,  upon 
entering  a  vacant  house,  the  little  girl  was 
much  mystified  by  her  parents'  actions. 
Finally,  when  they  had  toured  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  opening  doors  and  screens  and 
peering  into  cupboards,  she  turned  to  her 
mother. 

"  Let's  go  home,  mamma,"  she  said ;  "  I 
suppose  the  folks  weren't  expecting  us." 


Listener  to  a  description  of  great  deeds  at 
the  Front :  Does  a  shell  that  size  often  hit 
a  man  ? 

Tommy  (on  leave) :  No,  only  once. 


TO    ANTHEA,    WHO    CAN   COMMAND    HIM 

(ALMOST)    ANYTHING. 

(With  apoh)gie8.) 

Bid  me  to  dig,  and  I  will  dig, 

Plant  lettuces  and  roots. 
And  I  will  even  keep  a  pig, 
Although  1  hate  the  brutes. 

Bid  me  to  reap,  and  I  will  reap, 
When  harvest-time  draws  near, 

Will  milk  the  goats,  and  feed  the  sheep. 
And  pick  the  hops  for  beer. 

You  are  my  love,  my  light,  my  life, 

The  very  eyes  of  me, 
But  do  not  bid  me  eat,  sweet  wife, 

Your  war-time  cakes  for  tea  I 
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Born  7820— 
still  going  strong. 


Dear  Old  Lady  :    "  Our  old  age  is  entitled  to  respect." 

Johnnie  Walker:    "Certainly,  Madam!  though  you,  too,  are 
*  still  going  strong.*  " 

JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  SfCOTXANB. 
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PORTRAITS. 

"  I've  been  reading  in  the  Sunday  papsr," 
said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "  that  the  latest  fashionable 
fching  is  to  have  your  portrait  taken  while 
you're  asleep.  I  wish  I'd  known  that  before 
I  went  to  have  mine  done,  to  send  out  to  our 
Albert  at  the  Front.  I  hadn't  done  such  a 
thing  since  me  and  Perkins  was  took  together 
in  a  group  in  our  courting  days — him  sitting 
down  holding  his  hat,  and  me  leaning  heavy 
on  his  shoulder.  The  party  who  did  it  said  we 
made  a  very  handsome  pair,  and  I  felt  quite 
pleased  about  it,  till  I  heard  he's  said  the  same 
thing  to  Maria  Evans  and  her  young  man,  and 
him  that  bandy,  and  her  so  cross-eyed,  you 
never  knew  how  to  take  her.  Well,  I  shan't 
go  again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  you.  I  got  the 
fair  creeps,  what  with  turning  my  head  one 
way  and  trying  to  look  the  other,  and  putting 
on  too  much  smile,  and  then  being  told  to 
moisten  my  lips.  I  said  :  '  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing to  moisten  'em  with.'  Some  people 
make  a  sort  of  hobby  of  having  portraits  took. 
There's  my  daughter  Maude.  She  has  all  her 
four  children  done  every  six  months,  '  in  case 
anything  happens  to  'em,'  and  she's  had  her 
husband  enlarged  and  hand-painted,  in  case 
anything  happens  to  him.  It's  the  very  image 
of  him,  unfortunately,  and  Maude  ses  it  almost 
talks. 

"  '  Thank  goodness,'  I  ses  to  myself,  '  it  don't 
quite.'  There's  an  old  party  I  know,  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Wallop,  who's  seen  better  days, 
and  she  keeps  a  great  fat  album  full  of  photos, 
to  remind  her  of  'em.  She  often  begs  and 
prays  of  me  to  go  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
her,  and  when  I  do,  just  to  be  sociable,  she 
trots  out  her  album  and  goes  through  all  the 
blessed  collection  of  people  I've  never  seen 
and  don't  want  to.  *  That's  Uncle  James,'  she 
ses,  pointing  to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  face 
like  a  suet  dumpling  with  fringe  round  it.  '  He 
was  in  the  Custom  House.  And  that's  Aunt 
Harriet,  who  was  housekeeper  to  a  Honourable. 
And  here's  my  nephew  William — not  the  one 
that  emigrated  to  Australia,  but  him  that  had 
the  chicken-pox  four  times.'  She  can  keep  it 
up  like  that  for  hours,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to 
keep  on  saying  :  *  Oh,  indeed  I '  or  *  Lor  I '  and 
*  You  don't  say  so  ?  '  till  I  wish  all  her  relations 
had  died  too  young  to  have  their  photos  took. 

"  Yes,  and  I've  known  portraits  to  cause 
a  lot  of  unpleasantness  in  families,  too.  I 
remember  a  youog  woman  who  hadn't  been 
married  very  long,  and  I  used  to  put  in  a  few 
hours  now  and  then,  tidying  up  for  her,  as  it 
took  all  her  time  to  dress  the  baby.  *  Oh, 
Mrs.  Perkins,'  she  ses  to  me  one  day,  *  I  have 
had  darling  baby's  picture  done,  as  a  surprise 
for  my  husband,  and  I'm  going  to  stand  it  up 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  he  can  see  it  to- 
night.' *  Well,  ma'am,'  I  ses,  '  I  hope  it  won't 
be  too  much  of  a  shock  for  him,  that's  all.' 
When  he  came  home  and  started  on  his  tea, 
the  door  happened  to  be  ajar.  I  wasn't  exactly 
listening,  but  just  hovering  about  the  passage, 
like,  and  it  was  better  than  anything  I'd  ever 
seen  at  the  theatre.  He  didn't  spot  it  for  ever 
so  long,  and  she  was  nearly  bursting  with 
compressed    excitement.      At  last,   when    he 


went  to  the  mantelshelf  for  the  matches  to 
light  his  pipe  with,  he  noticed  it,  and  I  heard 
as  follows  :  *  Who's  that  kid  ?  '  *  Don't  you 
know,  dear  ?  '  '  No.  Is  it  Mrs.  Jones's  ?  ' 
'  No-o.'  *  What's-her-name's  over  the  way  ?  ' 
*  No-o.'  *  What  a  flabby,  unintelligent-looking 
child  I '  '  Boo-oo  wow  wow  I '  '  Hullo,  old 
girl,  what's  the  matter  ?  '  *  It's  baby  I '  *  What, 
ours  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  see  it  now.  It  must 
have  been  the  way  the  light  caught  it;  it's 
splendid.  Don't  cry,  pet.'  '  You  don't  deserve 
to  have  a  baby.     You  said  it  was  flabby  and 

unin — unin '      *  Never  mind,   dear.      Look 

here,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute.'  And  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  nearly  knocking  me  over,  and 
into  the  street,  without  his  hat,  and  came  back 


EXTERT    ADVICE. 

Professor  ok  Physical  Training  (to  wayfarer 
who  has  just  saved  his  legs) :  Now  straighten  out  the 
legs,  bringing  the  arms  to  the  sides,  palms  of  the  hands 

inwards,  exhale  the  breathing  slowl.y,  and (The 

rest  of  the  valuable  lesson  was  lost.) 

inside  of  ten  minutes  with  a  handsome  solid 
silver  frame  that  must  have  cost  half-a- 
crown  at  least.  I  couldn't  help  saying,  before 
I  left  that  evening :  *  You  ought  to  have  broke 
it  to  him  gently,  ma'am.'  " 

JB.  H.  RohertH. 


O' Flaherty  :  Misther  0' Sullivan,  will  ye  stop 
and  have  a  friendly  discussion  on  the  matter  oi 
Home  Bule  ? 

O'Sullivan:  It's  sorry  I  am,  but  it's  not 
convanient  just  now. 

O'Flaherty  :  And  why  not  ? 

O'Sullivan  :  Why,  to  tell  ye  the  truth, 
O'Flaherty,  I  haven't  got  me  shtick  handy. 


THE   WINDSOE   MAGAZINE. 


EVERYBODY  CAN  LEARN  DUnON'S  SHORTHAND. 

THE    24-HOUR    SYSTEM    WITH    ONLY    SIX    RULES. 

Do  you  realise  that  if  you  give  but  an  hour  a  day  to  Button's  Shorthand,  you  can  become  an  80-word- 
per-minute  writer  in  three  months,  and  a  120-word-per-minute  writer  in  six  months  ?  If  you  can  give 
two  hours  per  day,  you  can  reach  80  words  per  minute,  the  average  speed  of  office  dictation,  in  something 
like  six  weeks.  No  less  than  20,000  soldiers  (from  general  to  private),  and  civilians  in  all  grades  of  life, 
have  acquired  Button's  Shorthand  this  year.  The  complete  theory  of  this  simplest,  high-speed  system 
can  be  acquired  by  any  person  of  average  intelligence  in  24  hours.  That  stage  reached,  practice  only  is 
necessary  to  attain  a  speed  of  from  120  to  200  words  per  minute. 

DUTTON'S  SHORTHAND  AT  HARROD'S  STORES,  LTD. 

Button's  Shorthand  is  being  used  to-day  in  Government, 
Railway,  and  Insurance  Offices  all  over  the  British  Isles. 
Hundreds  of  students  have  obtained  berths  as  stenographers 
at  weekly  salaries  of  from  30/-  to  £2,  and  within  two 
months  of  commencing  the  study  of  the  system.  The 
world-famous  Arm  of  Harrod's  Stores,  Ltd.— a  huge  business 
organisation  with  6,000  employees,  built  up  on  the  principle 
of  being  up-to-date— have  their  own  Staff  Training  School. 
Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Pitman  system  was  taught  and 


used  exclusively.  Urgently  requiring  additional  help  on 
their  clerical  staff,  Messrs.  Harrod's  commissioned  the 
services  of  a  Button  Instructor  to  conduct  a  course  of 
tuition  in  the  rapid  Dutton  Shorthand.  Five  weeks  after- 
wards several  of  the  students  were  able  to  join  the  staff  as 
efficient  shorthand  writers,  an  accomplishment  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  As  the  result  of  this  remarkable  progress, 
Messrs.  Harrod's  have  now  definitely  arranged  for  the  Dutton 
system  to  be  permanently  taught  in  their  school. 


TYPICAL    LETTERS    FROM   DUTTON    WRITERS. 


A    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    POX.ZCE. 

Supt.  E.  Brown,  of  East  Rangoon,  writing  to  the  Principal 
of  Chappie's  Business  College,  said :—"  You  taught  me 
Button's  Shorthand  thoroughly,  and  within  the  guaranteed 
period  (one  month).  I  am  writing  at  quite  a  good  speed." 
A  MINOR  CANON'S  EXPERIENCE. 
"  Your  Shorthand  system  will  be  very  valuable  to  me  in  my 
professional  work.  I  have  not  had  much  time  for  serious 
practice,  but  I  find  nevertheless  that  I  can  make  notes  quite 
readily."— G.  E,.  C.  Olden,  M.A.  (Minor  Canon,  Belfast 
Cathedral),  39,  Cedar  Avenue,  Belfast,  June  21st,  1917. 
A  WARWICKSHIRE  CONSULTING 
ENGINEER'S  ENCOURAGEMENT. 
"  The  study  of  Button's  Shorthand,  which  I  took  up  because 
the  claims  made  as  to  its  simplicity  seemed  reasonable, 
and  the  system  such  as  a  busy  man  might  hope  to  acquire 
without  an  undue  expenditure  of  time,  has  gratified  me 
very  much.  The  elements  comprising  it  are  astonishingly 
few,  so  easily  remembered,  and  there  are  no  long  rules  to 
memorise  or  tables  of  grammalogues  to  get  off  by  heart. 
The  word-signs  chosen  can  be  memorised  without  effort ; 
in  fact,  are  downright  easy.  Shorthand  has  always  had 
an  attraction  for  me,  and  in  early  days  I  spent  three 
months  on  the  Pitman  system.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
dropped  out  discouraged,  principally  because  Shorthand 
was  not  vitally  necessary  to  me.  Years  later  I  studied  and 
fully  acquired  the  Sloan-Duployan  system,  could  write  it 
with  facility,  took  certificates  in  it,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  results  ;  but  again  it  fell  into  disuse,  was  ousted  by  other 
things,  principally  by  a  lack  of  spare  time  owing  to  studying 
for  the  final  qualification  for  Associate  Membership  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  completely  forgotten. 
In  November  last  I  saw  your  pamphlet  comparing  the 
different  systems  of  Shorthand,  and  was  much  struck  by  it. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  simply  to  let  you  know  that  I  think 
your  system  ought  to  have  every  encouragement,  as  it  is 
in  my  opinion  undoubtedly  all  that  you  claim  it  to  be,  and 
is  a  very  meritorious  effort.  As  an  aid  to  modern  business 
efficiency,  Shorthand  is,  of  course,  agreed  by  all  to  be  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  the  first  thing  to  facilitate  its 
general  and  everyday  use  is  to  have  a  system  (such  as  Dutton) 
which  can  be  acquired  in  a  short  time  and  without  drudgery. 
To  sum  up  briefly,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  you,  if  I 
may,  on  your  successful  and  efficient  system  of  Shorthand, 
and  to  say  how  very  much  I,  personally,  appreciate  it.— 
Thanking  you,  I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Ernest  E.  J."— 
May  12th,  1917. 

INCREASE    or    SALARY. 

*' I  am  just  beginning  to  take  a  few  business  letters  down, 
and  in  time  it  will  mean  an  increase  in  my  salary.  I  have 
previously  tried  Pitman's,  but  I  found  it  taxed  my  brain 
too  much  to  remember  so  many  rules,  so  I  had  to  give  it  up, 
and  was  disheartened."— R.  Sellman,  46,  New  Hall  Street, 
Cannock,  May  19th,  1917. 
"THE  DAY":  A  VICAR'S  HOPE. 
"I  have  very  great  and  real  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
simplicity  and  thoroughness  of   your   Shorthand   system, 


and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  a  regular 
item  on  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  Any  other 
Shorthand  system  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
acquire,  owing  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  my  parochial 
work  ;  sometimes  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  the  lessons 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  I  shall  do  all  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  recommend  Button's  system.  Your  postal 
system  of  tuition  and  courtesy  to  your  pupils  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  I  tender  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
both."— (Kevd.)  A.  Grafftey  Smith,  Newhall  Vicarage, 
Burton-on-Trent,  June  7th,  1917. 
FROM  A  FRENCH  DEMOISELLE. 
"I  beg  to  inform  you  that  as  soon  as  I  received  your 
Text-book,  four  months  ago,  I  studied  with  application, 
and  one  after  I  found  out  that  I  could  write  Shorthand. 
Now  I  am  working  since  three  months,  and  use  the  English 
Shorthand  every  moment,  and  I  quite  satisfy  my  employer, 
as  I  can  write  90  words  per  minute.  Therefore  allow  me 
to  offer  you  my  thanks,  as  your  method,  though  simple, 
is  the  quickest  method  I  ever  learned,  for  I  tried  one  or 
two  before,  and  was  soon  discouraged."— Elizabeth  Yuliac, 
Paris,  29,  rue  de  I'Ouest,  France. 
BE    PREPARED. 

"  When  I  started  learning  Button's  Shorthand  I  was  assistant 
ledger  clerk  in  an  office.  I  had  little  time  to  myself,  and, 
on  an  average,  I  only  did  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
practice  of  an  evening,  so  I  could  not  expect  a  great  deal. 
But  about  a  month  ago  the  shorthand -typist  at  the  same  office 
was  called  in  the  Army,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  asked 
to  take  his  place.  I  told  them  I  felt  I  didn't  know  Shorthand 
sufficient  to  do  so,  but  they  asked  me  to  try,  which  I  did, 
and  am  pleased  to  say  am  still  doing  it,  thanks  to  your 
system  of  Shorthand.  I  heartily  wish  I  had  put  more  time 
at  it,  as  I  should  naturally  have  been  more  proficient." — 
C.  E.  Croad,  28,  Lennox  Street,  Weymouth,  July  17th,  1917. 
AFTER    THREE    DAYS. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  though  I  only  received 
Button's  Shorthand  System  three  days  ago,  I  am  already 
writing  you  a  letter  in  that  system.  What  surprises  me  most 
is  that  I  should  even  dream  of  making  such  an  attempt." — 
.lOHN  Tripping,  Tlie  School,  Montgomery,  Sept.  14th,  1917. 
UNIVERSAI.    ADOPTION. 

"  As  regards  your  system  of  Shorthand,  I  foresee  its  universal 
adoption  amongst  English-speaking  peoples.  The  remarkable 
speed  of  its  acquisition  by  the  average  student,  its  compre- 
hensiveness, and  the  legibility  of  its  outlines,  will  enable  it 
to  be  taught  even  in  the  primary  schools  of  our  country. 
The  Shorthand  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  all  engaged  in 
commercial  life.  I  feel  most  keenly  on  the  subject,  especially 
as  I  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  past  in 
unsuccessfully  plodding  through  a  contemporary  though 
antiquated  system."— A.  E.  STRONG,  38,  Masbro  Road,  W.  14, 
September  14th. 

BEING    TAUGHT   IN    CYPRUS. 
•'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  system  of  Short- 
hand is  being  taught  in  the  American  College  at  Larnaca.    I 
was  very  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the  same. '—A.  W. 
BouGLAS,  Achington,  F'gusta,  Cyprus,  August  12th,  1917. 


SEND  TO-DAY! 


A  first  lesson  in  Dutton's  Shorthand,  a  comparison  of  this  twentieth- 
century  system  with  the  Pitman,  Gregg,  and  Sloan-Duployan  methods, 
particulars  of  the  £100  Scholarship  offered  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Classes  conducted  at 
the  London  Branch,  92  and  93,  Great  Kussell  Street,  W.C.  1  (four  doors  west  of  the  British  Museum),  and 
of  the  special  POSTAL  course  of  tuition,  will  be  forwarded  to  every  reader  sending  two  stamps  to 

DUTTON'S  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  i^^i'^^  SKEGNESS. 
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JANE   AND   THE   PLUMS. 

One  day  Jane  heard  her  mamma  say  :  "  If 
only  we  had  fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  I  could 
demand  large  quantities  of  sugar  for  making 
preserves."  *'  But  we  have  one  fruit  tree, 
mamma,"  said  Jane.  "  Yes,"  replied  her 
parent,  "but  there  has  never  been  any  fruit 
on  it."  Then  Jane  thought  hard  for  several 
minutes,  and  exclaimed:  *'With  that  clay 
modelling  set  which  Uncle  Tom  presented 
me  with,  I  could  make  many  plums  and 
hang  them  on  the  tree."  "  Jane,"  said  her 
mamma,  "you  are  a 
good  child.  Set  to  work 
at  once."  So  Jane  made  ^::^^ 

one  hundred  plums,  and 

Miss  Cox  tied  them  on  ^^==^^ 

the  tree  in  the  garden. 
Jane's  kind  parent  was 
so  pleased  with  the 
result  that  she  gave 
Jane  twopence  all  at 
ODce. 

But  lo  1  one  morning 
the  inspector  called  and 
requested  to  see  the 
orchard.  So  Jane's 
mamma  and  Jane  and 
Miss  Cox  led  him  to 
the  tree  and  pointed  out 
the  plums.  He  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  at 
them,  and  then  said, 
"  How  strange  I  This  is 
the  first  time  1  have 
seen  plums  growing  on 
an  apple  tree  I  "  The 
fine  was  ten  pounds. 
Moral :  Do  not  en- 
courage your  child  to 
be  deceitful. 


frequently-convicted  prisoner  in  these  terms : 
*'  Are  you  aware  that  for  these  repeated 
breaches  of  the  law  it  is  in  my  power  to 
sentence  you  to  a  term  of  servitude  far  ex- 
ceeding your  natural  life,  and  that,  furthermore, 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  do  it  ?  " 


"  The  average  individual,"  said  an  ex- 
perienced official,  *'  can't  give  a  detective  simple, 
plain,  straightforward  information.    Questioned 


A  YOUNG  minister  just 
out  of  the  seminary 
was  preaching  his  trial 
sermon  in  a  village 
chapel.  He  was  very 
positive,  repeating 
several  times  :  *'  I  am 
correct,  though  all  the 
commentators  disagree 
with  me." 

That    evening,    just 
as  the  young  preacher 
arose  to  read  the  Scrip-      <<  q 
ture,  an  old  lady  entered 

the  door  and  walked  straight  to  the  front  and, 
looking  up  into  the  young  minister's  face  as 
she  handed  him  a  market  basket  carefully 
covered,  said  :  *'  Brother,  I  heard  you  say  this 
morning  that  all  common  taters  disagree  with 
you.  I  have  brought  you  a  basket  of  our  very 
best,  which  I  hope  you  can  eat." 


In    a  remote  Colonial  court,  not  long  ago, 
the   judge,   of    Celtic  extraction,  addressed   a 


OVERHEARD     IN    CT.ASSY     DAYS. 

Lady  :  And  what  are  you  doiiicj  towards  the  War,  young  man  ? 
Young  Man  :  Och,  I'm  an  old  Seaforth  man. 

Lady  :  Now,  that's  a  falsehood.     "  C  3  "  is  the  lowest  category — there  is  no 
'  fourth. 

by  a  detective,  he  becomes  as  involved  and 
difficult  as  the  office-boy.  A  detective  asked 
an  office-boy  if  it  was  Mr.  Jones  or  his  partner 
who  reached  the  office  first  as  a  rule. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  boy,  turning  very  red, 
'  Mr.  Jones  at  first  was  always  last,  but  later 
he  began  to  get  earlier,  till  at  last  he  was  first, 
though  before  he  had  always  been  behind.  He 
soon  got  later  again,  though  of  late  he  has  been 
sooner,  and  at  last  he  got  behind  as  before.  But 
I  expect  he'll  be  getting  earlier  sooner  or  later.'  " 
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THAT  YOUTHFUL 
APPEARANCE 

E 


By  MIMOSA 

'VERY  woman  has  a  beautiful 
complexion — just  underneath  her 
ugly  one.  A  healthy  skin  under- 
goes a  constant  change,  and  is  continuously 
throwing  off  tiny  particles  of  waste  matter  in  microscopic 
scales.  When  the  skin,  for  any  reason,  does  not  throw 
off  these  particles  as  it  should,  they  stick  where  they 
are  and  form  a  sallow,  ugly,  lifeless  complexion. 
Obviously,  then,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  assist  Nature 
in  this  sloughing  off  process.  This  is  best  done  by  merely 
applying  to  the  face  some  good  mercolised  wax  as  you  would 
a  cold  cream.  This  substance,  which  is  not  at  all  unpleasant, 
seems  to  attack  and  remove  the  devitalised  outer  complexion 
m  a  few  days'  time,  revealing  the  fresh,  young,  and  perfect  skin  just  underneath 
— a  natural  complexion. 

To  prove  this  simple  plan  one  need  get  only  about  two  ounces  of 
mercolised  wax  from  the  chemist  and  use  it  a  few  nights  just  before  retiring. 
The  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  simple  way  robs  the  advancing 
years  of  much  of  their  terror  for  women.  No  woman  cares  how  old  she  is 
provided  she  looks  young. 

You  will  probably  say  that  advancing  years  are  responsible  for  facial 
imperfections  other  than  that  of  a  pass^  looking  skin.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
but/they  can  usually  be  cured  or  hidden  if  treated  in  the  right  way. 

Possibly  the  most  common  of  these  is  a  superfluous  hair  growth  on  the 
arms,  lip,  or  chin,  but  the  new  treatment  should  relieve  all  anxiety  as  to  this. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  little  ordinary  pure  powdered  pheminol  be  applied  to  the 
hair  growth,  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and   the    daily    application    afterwards   of 
tekko  paste  will  permanently  destroy  the  hair  roots  without  injuring  the  skin. 
Everybody  is  aware  that  both  these  things  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist. 
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''Where's  that  old  joke  about  hash?" 
inquired  the  man  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  exploration. 

''Hash?"  repeated  the  landlord.  "Oh, 
yes  I  There  was  once  a  time  when  people 
could  afford  to  eat  meat  and  potatoes  and 
onions  all  at  once." 


Mother  (to  small  boy,  who  has  dug  a  trench 
in  the  garden,  and  is  standing  in  the  mud)  : 
Willie,  whatever  are  you  doing  ? 

Willie  :  I'm  trying  to  get  trench  feet,  so's 
I  can  go  in  the  Military  Hospital. 


Jones  (as  he  treads  on  a  tack) :  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  so  careless  in  throwing  tacks 
about,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Jones  (placidly) :  Henry,  you  are 
getting  meaner  and  meaner  every  day,  I  can 
buy  a  whole  package  of  tacks  for  a  penny. 


"Mother,"  said  a  twelve -year-old  son, 
"did  you  tell  father  I  wanted  a  new 
bicycle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  told  him, 
but  he  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  you  one." 

"  Of  course  he'd  say  that ;  but  what  did  you 
do  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  how  badly  you  wanted  it,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  it,  but  he  refused." 
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HIS    LITTLE    JOKK. 


Dkar   Old  Party  :    Oh,  do  tell  me  how  you  ^ot  hurt. 

Wounded  Tommy  (a  wag) ;    1  was  leanin'  against  the  barrage,  lady,  when  it  lifted,  and  I  fell  into  the  trench. 


"  Yes,  *madam,"  said  a  salesman,  "  this  is 
the  most  exquisite  dinner-set  we  ever  handled. 
The  price  is  twenty-seven  pounds." 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  the  lady  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter,  "  if  you'll  agree  to  mark  it 
'  Imitation — Price  two  pounds.'  " 

"Of  course,  madam,  but — er — that's  rather 
an  odd  request." 

"  I  realise  that,  but  I  want  to  deceive  our 
servants." 


"  Argued  I  Oh,  mother,  if  it  had  been  some- 
thing you  wanted  yourself,  you'd  have  cried 
a  little,  and  then  you'd  have  got  it." 


"  Mr.  Brown  is  outside,"  said  the  new  office- 
boy.     "  Shall  I  show  him  in  ?  " 

"Not  on  your  life  I  "exclaimed  the  junior 
partner.     "  I  owe  him  ten  shillings." 

"  Show  him  in,"  calmly  said  the  sf  .;ior 
member  of  the  firm .  ' '  He  owes  me  twenty-Hve.' ' 


"  The  doctor  says  I  must  give  up  smoking," 
announced  John.  "  One  lung  is  affected 
already." 

"  Oh,  John  " — his  loved  one  hung  upon  the 
awful  possibility — "  can't  you  hold  out  till  we 
get  enough  coupons  for  that  dining-room 
rug  ?  " 

Facine:  Third  Cover.'\ 


Mrs.  Casey  :  Me  sister  writes  me  that  every 
bottle  in  that  box  we  sent  her  was  broken. 
Are  you  sure  yez  printed  "  This  side  up  with 
care  "  on  it  ? 

Casey  :  Oi  am.  An'  for  fear  they  shouldn't 
see  it  on  the  top,  Oi  printed  it  on  the  bottom 
as  well. 
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"  Never   gallop  Pegasus  to  death.''-^poi»e. 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive   brain-v^ork  or 

nerve    strain    make    you     feel     languid — tired — 

depressed,  a  little 

TRUIT  SALT' 

(TKADK    MAKlvl 

in  a  glass  of  cold  water  vsrill  clear  your  head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 
This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body*s  filter.  With,  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION.— Examine    carefully    the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED. 

DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 

FRUIT    SALT    WORKS,     POMEROY    STREET,    LONDON,    S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THB     WORLD, 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


THE 
WORD 


Yaseli 


me 


although  unkno\Yn  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar throughout  the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co,,  of  New  York, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  genera- 
tions might  benefit  and  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as    a  distinrruishing  mark,    to  protect 

the  public  'From   dangerous 
imitationsandadulterations. 


There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped  Hands, 
etc.,  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  for  giving  a  Healthy  and 
Glossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  no  Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should 
be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities. 

A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  are  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark,  '*  Vaseline, " 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers,  '* Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  botde. 

CHESEBROUGH   MANFG.  CO.   (Cons'd.),  42,  Holbom  Viaducl,  London. 


A    HEAVY     HOWITZER    ABOUT    TO    FIRE,    THE    NEXT    SHELL    BEING    ALREADY    IN     TOSITION. 

From  a  Canadian  War  Records  photograph  issued  by  Central  Neivs. 


OUR    HEAVY 
ARTILLERY 

By  MAJOR    STREET 


IN  every  description,  official  or  otherwise, 
of  fighting  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
present  War,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
the  heavy  artillery.  Most  people,  however, 
have  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  heavy 
artillery  is,  or  how  it  does  its  work  ;  still  less 
do  they  know  the  story  of  its  development 
in  this  country  during  the  War — one  of  the 
most  wonderful  feats  that  have  ever  been 
performed.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
term  heavy  artillery  includes  any  weapons 
heavier  than  field  artillery,  which  in  the 
British  Army  consists  of  the  18-pounder 
gun  and  4*5-inch  howitzer.  Every  gun  or 
howitzer  of  greater  weight  than  these  is 
manned  by  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery, 
with  the  exception  of  a"  few  units  manned 
l^y  the  Eoyal  Marine  Artillery,  and  these 
together  form  the  heavy  artillery. 
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The  importance  of  heavy  artillery  w^as 
brought  home  to  us  very  early  in  the  War. 
The  great  Belgian  fortresses  had  been  built 
in  the  expectation  that  they  could  with- 
stand direct  attack  for  a  practically  unlimited 
time,  that  any  army  that  endeavoured  to  pass 
their  line  would  be  held  up  by  the  necessity 
of  leaving  large  forces  behind  to  invest 
the  fortresses  themselves.  This  expectation 
was  rudely  shattered.  The  Germans  brought 
with  them  heavy  and  comparatively  mobile 
artillery  that  first  destroyed  the  outlying 
forts  at  its  leisure,  and  then,  drawing  in 
towards  the  towns  themselves,  played  such 
havoc  that  their  surrender  became  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  triumph  of  heavy  mobile 
guns  and  howitzers  was  complete.' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the  difference 
between  these  two  weapons.  Of  a  gun  and 
a  howitzer,  both  firing  the  same  weight  of 
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shell,  the  former  would  be  several  times 
hea\^ier  than  the  latter,  but  would  make  up 
for  this  disadvantage  by  its  far  greater 
range.  Some  modern  guns  attain  a  range 
of  thirty  thousand  yards  or  more  ;  few 
howitzers  can  reach  twelve  thousand.  Further 
than  this,  the  business  of  a  gun  may  be  said 
to  be  to  hurl  shell  against  an  object,  that  of 
a  howitzer  to  drop  shell  on  the  top  of  it. 

The  experience  gained  at  the  beginniug 
of  the  War  has  led  to  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  use  of  heavy  artillery.  Modern 
conditions  have  shown  that  the  science  of 
defence,  taking  advantage  of  the  use  of  steel 


been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  few  bricks  to  show  where 
they  stood.  •  The  most  strongly-constructed 
trenches  disappear  in  a  chaos  of  churned-up 
earth. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  War 
the  possibilities  of  heavy  artillery  had 
scarcely  been  foreseen.  In  South  Africa  we 
employed  6-inch  howitzers  and  4* 7-inch 
guns,  besides  other  improvised  weapons,  but 
rather  half-heartedly,  and  without  realising 
their  true  use.  Certainly,  towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign  we  turned  for  assistance 
to  one  of  the  few  firms  which  had  studied  the 


MOVING     A     HEAVY    HOWITZER    INTO    A    NEW     POSITION     DURING    AN    ADVANCE. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  Sport  <&  General. 


and  concrete,  or  laboriously  sinking  deep 
dug-outs  in  the  solid  ground,  has  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  nothing  but  heavy 
artillery  can  overcome  it.  Aibattle  nowadays 
consists  of  two  parts — ^firstly,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  defences  by  pouring  upon 
them  as  many  heavy  shell  as  time  will 
permit ;  and,  secondly,  the  infantry  attack 
as  sOon  as  the  defenders'  shelter  is  destroyed. 
This  was  the  German  scheme  at  Verdun,  and 
has  been  our  own  since  we  first  had  artillery 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  it  out,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  Loos,  two  years 
ago.  What  this  destruction  means,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.     Whole  ^villages  have 


matter,  and  purchased  from  the  Skoda  Works 
in  Austria  four  9 •45-inch  howitzers,  which 
were  delivered  too  late  to  be  brought  into 
action.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the 
Japanese  showed  that  they  were  beginning 
to  learn  the  lesson,  and  they  employed 
howitzers  up  to  11-inch  calibre  in  the 
reduction  of  Port  Arthur.  But  still 
the  employment  of  heavy  artillery  in  the 
field,  apart  from  its  use  in  regular  sieges, 
was  neglected  by  both  sides.  Nothing 
heavier  than  we  had  employed  in  South 
Africa  took  part  in  any  battle  of  movement. 
It  was  considered  at  this  time  that  the 
difficulties   of   transport   of   heavy  artillery 
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were  too  great  to  allow  of  its  use  in  the 
iield. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  the  battle  between  field  and  heavy 
artillery.  The  advocates  of  the  one  argued 
that  it  was  so  mobile  that  batteries  could 
'instantly  be  concentrated  where  they  were 
required,  and  so  that  its  disadvantage  of 
light  shell  would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
numbers  of  shell  thrown.  Their  opponents 
argued  that  one  heavy  shell  was  of  far 
more  us'e  than  any  number  of  light  ones, 
and  that  the  inferior  mobility  of  heavy 
ai;tillery  might  be  much  improved  by  the 
proper  study  of  the  problems  of  transport. 
Artillery  experts  of  all  nationalities  entered 
into  the  argument,  and,  as  it  happened,  in 
some  armies  one  side  prevailed,  in  some  the 
other.', A  war  between  two  European  Powers 
was  required  in  order  finally  to  decide  the 
question  of  what  was  the  correct  proportion 
of  heavy  to  field  artillery  that  a  nation 
should  possess,  for  not  even  the  most  earnest 
supporters  of  one  advocated  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  otherJ 

As  it  was,  the  Entente  nations,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Russia,  pinned  their 
faith  to  field  artillery,  the  Central  Powers 
to  heavy.  We  concentrated  our  attention 
upon  the  development  of  the  18-pounder 
and  the  4*5  howitzer,  both  Mght  field 
weapons ;  the  French  produced  their 
celebrated  Soixante-quinze,  the  best  field- 
gun  in  the  world.  Russia  alone  constructed' 
a  few  heavy  howitzers  of  about  8-inch 
calibre,  in  addition  to  the  rearmament  of 
her  field  artillery. 

The  Central  Powers  carried  out  exactly 
the  reverse  policy.  Germany  especially 
completely  neglected  her  field  artillery ; 
in  fact,  when  war  broke  out,  her  standard 
field-gun  was  of  a  design  produced  in  1896. 
V  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Krupps  were 
encouraged  to  experiment  with  heavy 
weai)ons  of  calibres  that  increased  as 
experience  in  overcoming  the  problems 
connected  with  them  was  gained.  As  each 
was  perfected,  it  was  added  in  certain 
proportion  to  the  equipment  of  the  field 
armies,  and  the  necessary  personnel  trained 
in  the  handling  of  it. 

It  has  been  stated  upon  good  authority 
that,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
the  Central  Powers  had  mobilised  between 
them  a  thousand  batteries  with  armaments 
heavier  than  those  of  field  artillery.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  would  be 
immediately  available  in  the  field  ;  the  rest 
could  be  held  in  reserve  for  replacement  of 


casualties,  either  to  material  or  personnel. 
Against  this,  Britain  possessed  about  a 
couple  of  dozen  batteries,  mostly  armed  with 
weapons  constructed  prior  to  the  South 
African  War,  and  France  an  indefinite  but 
comparatively  small  number  of  guns  per 
army  corps,  mostly  of  an  obsolete  type 
unsuited  for  use  in  a  battle  of  movement. 
Russia  alone  had  made  provision  for  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  heavy  artillery ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  had  not  been 
delivered  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the 
supply  of  ammunition  for  the  remainder  was 
wholly  inadequate. s 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  War  proved 
that  the  hght  shell,  mostly  shrapnel,  of  the 
Allied  field  artillery  was  no  match  for 
the  high-explosive  of  the  German  heavy 
batteries.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
shrapnel  was  useless,  as  was  said  at  the  time. 
Prolonged  experience  has  shown. that  shrapnel 
is  the  most  suitable  shell  for  light  guns. 
It  was  the  weight  of  our  shell  that  was  at 
fault,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  War  was  the  provision  of 
guns  to  match  the  enemy's. 

But  the  construction  of  new  guns  is  a 
lengthy  process,  and  the  need  was  imperative. 
The  Navy  proved  that  it  was  capable  of 
containing  the  German  Fleet,  and  therefore, 
to  meet  the  need,  some  of  our  fortress 
guns  were  dismounted  and  put  upon 
travelling  carriages,  both  road  and  railway  ; 
some  were  even  bored  out  and  cut  down 
to  form  extemporised  heavy  howitzers,  and 
very  satisfactory  these  proved.  But  it  was 
realised  that  these  measures  were  only  a 
makeshift,  and  the  construction  of  entirely 
new  weapons  was  hurried  on  by  every 
conceivable  means. 

Fortunately  we  possessed  the  greatest 
armament  firms  in  the  world,  and  our 
command  of  the  sea  enabled  us  to  draw 
upon  the  whole  world  for  raw  mateml  and 
even  certain  manufactured  articles.  jDesign 
was  already  settled  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
types  of  the  new  ordnance,  for  just  prior  to 
the  War  a  War  Office  Committee  had  settled 
upon  a  9 •2-inch  howitzer  to  replace  the 
Skoda  9 '45-inch,  which  was  realised  to  be 
obsolete.  Where  the  design  was  not  in 
existence,  all  the  data  at  our  disposal  were 
used  to  produce  weapons  that  should  in 
all  cases  be  superior  to  the  corresponding 
enemy  weapon.  By  the  beginning  of  1915 
batteries  were  proceeding  to  the  Front  armed 
with  guns  and  howitzers  that  could  show 
results  comparing  very  favourably  with  those 
achieved  by  the  enemy. 
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Since  then  a  constant  stream  of  British- 
made  guns  has  poured  across  the  Channel, 
until  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  do  we 
possess  a  preponderance  of  heavy  artillery 
upon  our  own  Front,  but  British  batteries  are 
operating  on  the  ^issian  and  Italian  Fronts. 
Almost  more  wonderful  still,  the  supply  of 
ammunition  for  these  batteries  is  even  now 
equal  to  any  call  that  may  be  made  upon  it, 
as,  for  example,  the  continual  bombardment 
by  hundreds  of  ^uns  in  Flanders,  and  is 
continually  increasing. 

It  would  be  im'possible  to  exaggerate  the 


fifty  tons  of  ammunition.  Horse  transport 
is  out  of  the  question.  Some  thirty 
3-ton  motor-lorries  ^re  required  .  for  its 
estabhshment.  The  range  of  industries 
required  to  provide  everything  ■  that  is 
necessary  for  some  hundreds  of  these 
batteries  can  be  imagined.  Beyond  the 
machine-shops  required  to  produce  the  guns 
and  their  mountings  and  parts,  there  are,  for 
example,  the  optical  works  that  manufacture 
the  sights — which  in  itself  has  meant 
practically  the  creation  of  a  new  industry — 
wood-working  shops  for  the  limbers,  planks. 


A    HEAVY    HOWITZER    RfilADY     FOR    ACTION. 

From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  hy  L.N.  A. 


magnitude  of  this  achievement.  A  modern 
gun  is  a  most  complicated  piece  of  mechanism 
in  itself,  and  it  is  incomplete  without  a 
mounting  or  carriage  and  a  thousand 
accessories  of  various  kinds.  But  the  mere 
guns  and  carriages  themselves  are  by  no 
means  all  that  is  necessary  to.  form  a  battery, 
which  must  be  a  complete  unit  in  itself, 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  t(T  carry 
on  ^  an  independent  existence,  and  with 
sufficient  means  of  transport  to  render  it 
mobile.  .  A  typical  heavy  battery  consists 
of  six  guns,  with  their  necessary  stores  and 
appliances,  and  it  must  carry  with  it  at  least 


handspikes,  and  such-like,  harness-makers 
for  the  many  leather  cases  and  straps 
employed.  These  are  only  the  main  require- 
ments of  the  battery.  Besides  these,  it  must 
be  provided  with  such  things  as  ropes,  woven 
materials  of  all  sorts,  electrical  and  scientific 
instruments  in  large  numbers.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  are  very  few  industrial 
processes  that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  heavy  battery. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  adequate 
supply  of  ammunition.  A  round  of  heavy 
artillery  ammunition  consists  of  a  shell,  a 
cartridge,  a  fuse,  and  some  means  of  firing, 
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usually  a  friction  tube.  The  sliell  itself  is  a 
steel  forging  which  is  fitted  with  a  copper 
driving-band.  It  is  filled  with  high-explosive, 
requiring  acids  and  various  coal-tar  products 
for  its  manufacture.  The  filling  of  the  steel 
shell  with  the  high-explosive  involves  many- 
different  processes,  none  of  them  particularly 
dangerous,  but  all  requiring  extreme  care. 
The  cartridge  consists  of  a  series  of  silk-cloth 
bags  containing  a  propellant,  cordite  or  tri- 
nitro-cellulose,  in  the  production  of  which 
cotton,  glycerine  and  acids  are  employed. 
The  fuse  and  tube  are  very  delicate  pieces  of 
work,  each  containing  many  separate  parts, 
mostly  of  brass,  some  of  them  very  minute, 
together  with  more  explosives  of  various 
kinds.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that' 
the  production  of  a  single  round  requires  the 
co-operation  of  many  different  industries. 

And  ammunition  must  be  produced  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  single  gun  to  fire  a 
hundred  rounds  a  day,  which  means  that 
a  hundred  batteries  would  fire  over  twenty 
million  rounds  in  a  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
6-inch  howitzer — the  smallest  of  our  heavy 
howitzers  —  each  round  weighs  about  a 
hundredweight,  so  that,  on  the  lowest 
possible  estimate,  this  amount  of  ammunition 
would  weigh  a  million  tons.  .When  it 
is  remembered  that  our  heaviest  guns  fire  a 
shell  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  labour  and  transport 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  ammunition, 
altogether  apart  from  the  organisation 
involved  in  its  actual  production.^ 

To  what  end  is  all  this  preparation  ?  To 
what  uses  is  this  ammunition  put  ?  The 
everyday  life  of  a  typical  heavy  battery 
gives  the  answer.  A  couple  of  miles  behind 
the  line,  close  by  that  narrow  belt  of  trees, 
six  big  howitzers  lie  hidden,  so  skilfully 
concealed  that  they  are  invisible  from  any 
hostile  observation,  be  it  aerial  or  ground. 
Eound  about  them  lies  a  little  colony, 
a  complete  organisation  in  itself,  with 
billets  and  dug-outs  for  the  men  to  live  in, 
cook-houses,  stores,  workshops — everything 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  battery. 
There  is  nothing  to  betray  its  presence. 
One  might  blunder  right  through  the  middle 
of  it  without  noticing  anything  out  of  the 
common,  but  for  a  few  strands  of  wire 
and  a  sentry  who  appears  from  nowhere  and 
demands  one's  business.  But  if  one  could 
stop  and  watch  all  day,  it  w^ould  be  evident 
that  this  unassuming  spot  held  one  of  the 
most  fearful  instruments  of  destruction  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  produced. 


Shortly  after  dawn  a  shrill  whistle  blows, 
and  in  an  instant  the  battery  is  alive  with 
men,  uncovering  their  guns,  loading  them, 
and  swinging  them  round  under  the  orders 
of  an  officer  with  a  megaphone.  An  aero- 
plane has  gone  up  to  observe  a  shoot,  and 
has  just  signalled  down  that  it  is  ready  to 
begin.  In  a  big  dug-out,  surrounded  by 
maps,  instruments,  and  telephones,  the 
battery  commander  sits.  By  his  side  is  a 
signaller,  who  transmits  the  messages  received 
from  the  aeroplane.  He  gives  the  order  to 
fire,  and  a  terrific  roar  announces  that  the 
first  she^l  is  on  its  way.  The  aeroplane  sends 
its  observation  of  the  round,  the  battery 
commander  corrects  accordingly,  and  fires 
again.  Very  soon  the  aeroplane  reports  that 
he  is  on  the  target,  and  then  the  guns  fire 
in  regular  sequence.  The  battery  looks  like 
a  vast  piece  of  clockwork  :  the  great  shell  are 
loaded,  the  gun  is  swung  up  till  it  points 
into  the  air,  one  of  the  men  hooks  the 
lanyard  and  at  the  correct  interval  pulls  it. 
A  great  sheet  of  flame  springs  out  of  the 
muzzle,  and  the  howitzer  recoils  in  its  cradle. 
Before  it  has  .come  to  rest,  the  men  are 
clustered  round  it,  opening  the  breech, 
bringing  up  the  next  o'ound  ready  for 
loading.  So  the  process  goes  on  until  the 
shoot  is  over.  The  aeroplane  sails  over 
the  shattered  target  and  takes  a  photograph, 
from  which  the  battery  commander  can 
deduce  the  damage  that  he  has  done.  The 
guns  are  carefully  cleaned  and  covered  up 
till  they  are  required  again. 

But  the  battery  is  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  other  eyes.  It  has  its  own,  of  which 
it  makes  daily  use.  Just  I)ehind  the  front 
line  is  an  observation  post — perhaps  a  ruined 
house,  a  tree,  even  a  loophole  in  the  parapet 
of  a  trench — constantly  manned  by  an  officer 
who  is  in  direct  telephonic'  communication 
with  the  battery.  He  keeps  a  constant 
watch  upon  that  part  of  the  enemy's  country 
that  lies  in  front  of  him,  reporting  any 
movement  that  he  may  see.  As  a  result  of 
his  reports,  jt  is  decided  to  fire  upon  a  house 
in  the  middle  distance.  He  gives  his  orders 
to  the  battery,  and  watches  intently  through 
his  glasses  for  the  fall  of  the  rounds.  The 
first  bursts  just  beyond  the  house.  He  sends 
down  a  correction,  and  after  a  few  shots  he 
finds  the  range  exactly.  He  hears  the  shell 
W'hine  over  his  head,  and,  as  he  looks,  a  flash 
and  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  pink  brick-dust  go 
up  from  his  target.  When  the  smoke  drifts 
away,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  pile 
of  bricks  and  rubbish,  out  of  which  protrude, 
at  all  angles,  a  few  broken  rafters. 
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So  great  is  the  perfection,  to  which  artillery 
science  has  reached,  that  it  is  possible  to 
shoot  with  considerable  accuracy  by  calcula- 
tion, without  observation  at  all.  In  the  dead 
of  night  a  rocket  goes  up  from  our  trenches — 
the  enemy  are  attempting  a  raid.  The  officer 
on  duty  calls  the  battery  to  action,  makes  a 
few  rapid  calculations,  and  gives  his  orders 
to  the  guns.  They  blaze  out,  lighting  up 
the  whole  countryside  with  their  flashes, 
by  the  light  of  which,  and  of  a  dozen  hurri- 
cane lamps  and  electric  torches,  the  men  are 
seen  toiling  like  demons  at  their  guns.  The 
rate  of  fire  that  can  be  kept  up  for  a  time  is 
marvellous— two  tons  of  shell  per  minute 
is  by  no  means  a  record  for  a  battery.  And 
this  mass  of  high-explosive  is  bursting  in 
selected  parts  of  the  enemy's  line,  among  the 
troops  collecting  for  the  raid.  Each  shell 
bursts  wath  a  deafening  roar,  filling  the  air 
with  death-dealing  splinters,  spreading  a 
cloud  of  acrid  fumes  for  many  yards 
round,  making  of  the  carefully-constructed 
trench  a  reeking  pit  of  clay  and  sand- 
bags. The  physical  and  moral  effect  upon 
a  mass  of  crowded  troops  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

But  perhaps  heavy  artillery  reaches  its 
zenith   in   the   intense   bombardments   that 


precede  a  "  push."  In  modern  warfare  the 
attack  consists  of  a  preliminary  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  defences,  followed  by 
an  infantry  assault.  Perhaps  a  hundred 
batteries  of  various  calibres  are  massed  for 
the  purpose,  and  for  a  certain  definite  period 
they  pour  tons  of  shell  upon  the  whole  zone 
dver  which  the  attack  is  to  take  place.  This 
"  drumfire,"  as  the  enemy  has  christened  it, 
is  a  tempest  before  which  nothing  can  stand. 
Trenches  disappear,  concrete  "pill-boxes," 
emplacements,  dug  -  outs,  are  reduced  to 
powder.  The  noise  alone  is  sufficient  to  sap 
the  morale  of  the  most  seasoned  troops.  No 
one  in  the  field  of  fire,  unless  he  be  hidden 
far  beneath  the  ground,  can  hope  to  escape 
death  except  by  a  miracle.  The  labours 
involved  in  the  batteries  is  enormous,  but 
it  is  cheerfully,  even  eagerly,  borne  by  the 
British  gunners.  Not  only  must  the  untiring 
guns  be  fed  night  and  day,  but  the  h^avy 
shell  must  be  unloaded  from  the  consl-ant 
stream  of  ammunition-lorries  and  carried, 
often  over  ground  bi^oken  by  shell-fire  and 
deep  in  mud,  sometimes  for  many  hundreds 
of  yards,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  tons  an 
hour.  No  one  who  has  watched  a  battery 
in  action  can  doubt  thai  the  heavy  artillery 
deserves  the  triumphs  that  it  has  won. 


THE  BELL 
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Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Padday 


BOUT  the  bell  itself 
there  were  no 
external  marks  of 
distinction.  It  was 
just  an  ordinary 
ship's  bell,  cast  in 
brass,  the  letters  of 
its  graved  inscrip- 
tion thinned  down 
by  years  and  wear 
to  a  mere  shadow. 
And  yet,  if  Owen  Gibson  had  only  seen 
it  before  he  put  his  money  down,  no 
power  on  earth  would  have  induced  him  to 
buy  the  ship — not  even  the  overmastering 
desire  of  possession.  He  would  have  hurled 
the  money  into  the  sea  first.  Under  any 
circumstances  a  man  with  such  a  strongly 
Quixotic  bent  should  never  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  ship  like  the  Simmnah^ 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  what  he  did 
he  was  impelled  up  to  a  certain  point  by  a 
spirit  of  superstitious  dread.  But  there  is 
more  in  it  than  that.  When  everything 
is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
amazing  exploit  was  really  the  product  of 
faulty  reasoning,  an  act  of  surrender  to  an 
idea,  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  argues  from 
A  and  B  to  D,  without  making  allowance  for 
the  intervention  and  possibilities  of  C. 

For  the  actual  beginning  we  have  to  go 
l)ack  to  that  stroke  of  fortune  which  carried 
him  at  a  bound  across  the  line  dividing 
comparative  poverty  from  abounding  wealth. 
In  his  case  the  clipper  stem  and  the  soaring 
sky-sail  had  never  been  the  symbol  of  fortune, 
whatever  they  may  have  meant  to  other  deep- 
sea  skippers,  and  little  could  he  boast  beyond 
a  fairly  comfortable  living  when  Owen 
(^'ibson,  the  elder — that  mystery  uncle  of 
whom  no  one  had  heard  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century — made  a  sudden  slip  into  his  life 
'ind  a  sudden  slip  out  again,  leaving  him  the 
master  of  a  round  forty  thousand,  and  no 
one  to  share  it  with.  At  first  he  was 
conscious  chiefly  of  a  sense  of  surprise,  and 
from  that  he  passed  to  a  state  of  languid 


satisfaction,  though  some  people  would  have 
called  it  indifPerence.  Certainly  he  never 
tasted  the  slightest  thrill  of  rapture  until 
the  night  that  memory  laid  its  finger  on  the 
latch,  and  then  he  saw  the  gate  of  a  new  life 
swing  back  upon  its  hinges.  Ambition,  long 
dead,  sprang  phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  the 
faded  dream  became  a  concrete  reality — 
something  he  could  clutch  in  his  fingers. 
Back  in  the  old  days,  his  career  to  make,  and 
life  flushed  with  the  high  colours  of  romance, 
there  was  one  thing  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart — the  pride  and  power  of  possession, 
and  here  was  opportunity  literally  flung  at 
him.  "  I'll  have  a  ship  of  my  own."  That 
was  his  choice.  A  ship  of  his  own  !  The 
thing  he  had  longed  for.  No  more  dabbling 
in  sixteenths  and  sixtieths,  but  a  whole  ship. 
He,  who  wa^now  a  mere  slave  of  the  sea, 
would  be  one  of  its  princes,  and  perhaps  his 
ship  would  help  him  to  forget  that  girl  in 
the  South  Sea  isk  of  whose  love  the  malice 
of  a  man  had  robbed  him. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  decision.  As  for 
the  Susannahy  she  captured  his  fancy  the 
moment  he. saw  her  among  a  ruck  of  ships 
in  London  Docks,  her  masts  with  a  rakish 
sheer,  her  clipper  stem  so  suggestive  of 
speed.  Even  in  her  grime  and  tatters  she 
queened  it  over  the  others,  an  aristocrat  in 
rags.  And  she  was  cheap,  too.  After  a  year 
laid  by,  her  owners  were  willing  to  sell  at 
a  price  which  left  him  a  fragment  of  his 
fortune  as  a  nest  (igg.  He  was  tremendously 
proud  of  his  possession,  like  a  lad  with  his 
first  love,  or  a  mother  with  her  child,  though 
he  was  not  blind  to  her  defects,  and  in 
his  own  diffident  way  he  overdrew  rather 
than  minimised  them.  "  Mind  you,  she's  no 
beauty,"  he  insisted,  when  he  went  back  to 
Liverpool  and  dropped  into  the  Captains' 
Parlour  at  Dougal's  chandlery  in  Silver 
Alley.  "No  beauty  at  all.  Bit  of  a  drab, 
in  fact.  That's  why  I  got  her  cheap.  You've 
t'  pay  for  paint  and  polish.  But  I'll  soon 
have  her  shipshape.  Just  enough  trimming 
t'  go  t'  sea  with,  and  then -" 
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He  left  it  at  that.  The  others  knew  what 
he  meant — a  plentiful  supply  of  paint  and 
hard"^  driving  for  jbhe  crew.  The  Susannah 
would  make  her  departure  as  a  beggar-maid, 
and  flaunt  into  port  as  a  royal  princess. 
"You  wouldn't  have  known  her  when  she 
put  her  anchor  down  at  Yalparaiso,"  he  told 
them,  when  he  came  back.  "  Nobody  would. 
We  made  a  lady  of  her."  And  then  he  broke 
off  with  a  frown.  He  recalled  that  bad  start 
— how  the  first  man  sent  aloft  with  a  brush 
slipped  off  the  fore-topsail  yard,  bounced 
from  one  of  the  lower  spars  like  a  child's  ball, 
how  they  heard  his  scream,  saw  the  splash  of 
white  water  where  he  struck,  and  nothing 
more.  A  bad  start.  He  admitted  that. 
Yery.  Some  people  might  regard  it  as 
ominous.  But,  taken  all  round,  they  had 
made  a  good  trip.  All  that  first  year,  in 
fact,  was  a  good  one — quick  passages  and 
profitable  freights  ;  but  in  the  second  year 
the  ship  rolled  her  masts  out  in  beating 
round  the  Horn,  some  of  her  crew  carried 
away,  too,  and  the  remnart  counted  them- 
selves lucky  when  they  wallowed  under 
jury-rig  into  that  refuge  of  derelicts,  the 
Falkland  Isles.  Of  course,  Gibson  was  upset. 
No  man  coffld  see  his  property  smashed  up 
like  that  without  being  disturbed  ;  but  this 
was  nothing  to  what  he  went  through  nine 
months  later,  when  the  bell  surrendered  its 
■  secret. 

Oddly  enough,  the  revelation  began  as  a 
joke.  One  day,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
ship  running  full  and  by,  the  mate  climbed 
up  the  poop  ladder,  chuckling  over  his  news. 
"  That  blessed  bell,  sir,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiring  look.  "Eum  what  a  long 
time  it  may  take  you  to  see  what's  been  staring 
you  in  the  face  for  ever  and  a  day.  The 
blooming  thing's  a  first-class  humbug,  though 
not  in  a  way  that  matters  much.  Here 
we've  had  it  struck  night  and  day  for  I 
can't' say  how  long,  and  kept  it  poHshed  till 
a  girl  might  use  it  for  a  looking-glass,  and 
nobody's  ever  found  out.  The  name  t)n  it. 
But  you  go  and  see  for  yourself." 

Moved  by  nothing  more  powerful  than 
mild  curiosity,  Gibson  strolled  leisurely 
forward,  and,  bending  close  to  the  worn-out 
letters,  he  spelled  them  for  himself.  And,  like 
John  Rooke,  he  smiled  over  the  deception. 
The  word  he  had  always  accepted  as 
Susannah  was  Savannah.  Not  that  it 
mattered.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  mate 
in  that.  A  bell  was  a  bell,  whatever  the 
name  it  bore.  So  long  as  it  responded  when 
the  hour  was  struck,  they  might  give  it 
half  a  dozen  names,  for  anything  he  cared. 


And  so  he  lightly  dismissed  the  discovery — 
forgot  all  about  it  till  the  fall  of  night,  when 
in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  its  clang 
recalled  it  to  his  thoughts.  '' Savannah^^'' 
he  murmured  reflectively,  "  Savamiah ! ''^  He 
was  inclined  to  think  he  had  heard  it 
before,  as  the  name  of  a  ship,  of  course. 
Again  he  dismissed  it,  but  now  the  tantalising 
word  refused  to  be  banished,  and  a  moment 
later  was  tripping  once  more  from  his 
tongue.  Fancy  was  also  donning  the  garb  of 
conviction — a  disturbing  conviction,  too.  He 
felt  himself  in  touch  with  mystery,  some- 
thing unpleasant,  threatened  by  a  discovery 
he  would  ratlier  not  make.  '^  Savannah^'''* 
he  muttered  again,  "  Savannah  T''  And  here 
all  the  bolts  and  bars  of  memory  yielded, 
speculation  was  at  an  end.  The  name  of 
mystery  flamed  up  into  a  name  of  power. 
A  wave  of  anger  swept  over  him.  "  That 
sea-wolf  !  "  he  groaned.  "  Wt'J  didn't  I 
remember  ?  And  t'  think  that  I've  got  her 
bell — here  !  But  I'll— I'll  heave  it  overboard, 
soon  as  I  can  get  another  t'  put  in  its  place. 
Want  no  Savannah  truck  aboard  my  ship  !  " 

He  was  distressed,  deeply  so.  Life  had 
given  him  an  ugly  jar,  and  he  bitterly  blamed 
himself  'for  the  carelessness  which  had  thus 
exposed  him  to  attack.  But  this  was  only 
the  beginning,  and  when  he  had  left  the 
deck  and  was  half  undressed,  suggestion 
made  a  second  paralysing  assault.  He  was 
hanging  up  his  jacket  at  the  moment,  and 
his  arms  dropped  limply,  letting  the  garment 
down  upon  the  floor.  Slowly  he  wheeled 
about,  shocked,  dismayed.  "  It  can't  be 
that !  "  he  mumbled  thickly.  "  Can't  be- 
that  r  But — if  it  should  !  Never  thought 
of  it.  May  not  be — but — looks  suspicious — 
fearful  suspicious  !  Don't  like  it — I  don't 
— not  a  bit." 

About  his.mentality  at  that  moment  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  He  was  dominated  by 
fear,  absolute,  beyond  disguise,  beyt)nd  con- 
trol. His  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  were  pitiful. 
He  had  come  below  for  rest,  but  sleep  was 
slain.  All  he  could  do  was  to  stand  there 
trembling  under  the  swinging  lamp,  inert,  a 
strong  man  robbed  of  strength.  When  power 
was  at  length  restored,  he  picked  up  his 
jacket  and  thrust  it  on.  He  must  see  that 
bell  again — those  terrible  letters — before 
morning,  just  to  make  sure.  After  all, 
mistakes  were  easily  made.  And  so  he 
hurried  back  to  the  deck,  and,  on  reaching 
the  bitts  in  which  the  bell  was  hung,  he 
struck  a  match,  held  it  down  close  to  the 
letters,  shading  it  with  his  hands,  his  eyes 
peering  gimlet-like   over   the   arch   of   his 
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fingers,   and    began    to   spell   the   symbols. 

S— A~Y- There   he   finished.      The 

three  letters  were  enough.  The  match 
dropped,  and  he  crushed  it  with  his  foot. 
But  it  was  not  merely  a  match  that  he 
extinguished  ;  rather  did  it  seem  to  be  part 
of  his  own  life. 

II. 

For  the  birth  of  Gibson's  great  idea — 
his  master  enterprise — it  is  quite  impossible 
to  fix  a  date,  even  if  it  were  worth  while. 
Most  likely  to  its  genesis  a  certain  immortal 
parallel  might  be  applied — it  was  not  born, 
but  grew.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  is  that  from  the  moment  he 
dropped  the  match  upon  the  deck  the  owner 
of  the  Susannah  was  haunted  by  the  letters 
on  the  bell,  found  them  lying  in  wait  outside 
his  bunk  when"  he  awoke  in  the  morning, 
had  them  always  for  his  company  when  he 
turned  in  at  night.  The  thing  that  really 
matters  now  is  that  night  of  bewitching 
beauty,  in  whose  lap  the  Susannah  lay 
becalmed,  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  away.  Since  the 
night  of  the  bell  it  seemed  to  Gibson 
as  though  geons  must  have  passed,  ages 
concentrated  in  a  year  and  a  half,  a  span 
wherein  he  himself  went  through  two 
distinct  phases.  At  first  his  step  lost  all  its 
spring,  he  shuffled  rather  than  walked,  his 
hours  were  abandoned  to  deep  brooding,  and  in 
a  month  it  was  said  of  him  that  full  ten  years 
were  added  to  his  forty.  Also,  as  he  walked 
through  the  busy  streets  of  shipping  cities, 
he  dropped  into  a  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
and  he  acquired  many  of  the  manners  of  the 
recluse,  showing  little  fancy  for  company  and 
less  for  conversation.  And  then  there  came 
the  present  voyage  and  his  awakening — the 
second  phase,  more  bewildering  than  the  first. 
It  was  like  the  resurrection  of  a  soul,  a  lost 
man  finding  himself  again — all  the  old 
decisiveness  restored,  all  his  assurance,  his 
masterful  way.  Here,  for  convincing  proof, 
was  this  amazing  expedition,  when,  in  defiance 
of  all  recognised  rule  and  reason,  he  was 
actually  taking  a  ship  like  the  Susannah — 
his  own  ship,  too — right  out  to  Capetown  in 
ballast,  and  this  at  a  time  when  freights  were 
never  so  plentiful  and  bottoms  never  so 
scarce.  Oddly  enough,  as  it  seemed,  his 
ownership  was  the  only  peg  on  which  he 
condescended  to  hang  any  explanation  or 
excuse.  "Can't  a  man  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own  ? "  Not  even  with  Kooke 
would  he  go  any  further  than  that,  though 
their   companionship   as   master   and    mate 


had  ripened  into  solid  friendship.  And  so 
we  pass  to  that  night  of  calm  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

Only  an  anchor  watch  was  being  kept, 
and,  of  course,  there  was  no  need  for  a  man 
at  the  wheel,  so  that  Rooke — this  being  his 
watch  on  deck — had  the  poop  to  himself 
until  Gibson  bustled  along  from  the  cabin 
and  plunged  into  talk— straight  off,  without 
any  preliminary,  just  as  though  the  mate  had 
been  waiting  for  him.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
start,  for  Rooke  missed  some  of  his  drift. 
It  was  all  so  unexpected,  and  he  was  so 
impressed  by  the  captain's  manner,  his  new 
spirit — a  blend  of  fiery  restlessness  and  stern 
determination — that  the  first  waves  of  the 
flood  swept  right  over  him.  It  was  like 
listening  to  a  sermon  of  which  you  had 
missed  the  text  and  the  introduction.  But 
Gibson  was  talking  about  a  ship,  that  was 
clear.  Not  an  ordinary  one,  either — an 
unlucky  craft,  a  creature  of  ill-fame.  "  There 
are  some  like  that,  you  know,"  the  mate 
caught  him  saying,  "dogged  and  doomed 
by  ill-luck  before  they  take  to  the  water. 
Though  there's  no  need  t'  tell.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do."  Well,  this  ship  was  one 
of  that  sort — sent  to  sea  bearing  a  brand,  a 
cursa.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  evil 
eye,  it  must  have  fallen  on  the  first  of  her 
keel  timbers  when  it  was  laid  on  the  blocks. 
Before  a  month  was  out  the. brute  killed 
four  of  her  builder^,  smashed  the  lashings  of 
a  stage  and  dropped  them  in  a  heap  among 
her  ribs,  .Though  that  was  a  trifle  to  what 
followed.  Her  next  exploit  was  at  her 
launching,  the  act  which  should  have  trans- 
formed her  from  a  dead  thing  of  the  land 
into  a  living  creature  of  the  sea.  She  refused 
to  be  launched.  Started  off  all  right,  but 
half-way  down  the  slip  she  gave  a  lurch,  and 
the  rumble  of  her  ghde  changed  to  a  great 
crunching,  into  which  there  was  pitched  the 
harsh  cries  of  men  and  the  screams  of  women. 
^From  about  her  keel  a  pack  of  smoke-clouds 
gushed,  smoke  and  dust,  and  to  right  and 
left  the  clouds  spat  huge  splinters,  fragments 
of  the  ways  the  ship  was  chawing  to  pieces. 
Then  she  stopped,  right  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  waiting  waters,  dead  in  her  track  as 
though  she  meant  to  go  no  further.  Only 
she  had  not  done  enough  mischief  yet.  So 
she  changed  her  mind.  He  spoke  bitterly, 
treating  the  ship  as  a  sentient  creature,  a 
conscious  offender  endowed  with  the  power 
of  choice.  Ay,  changed  her  mind,  ^  and 
hurled  herself  clean  off  the  ways,  and  when 
the  smother  thinned  away  she  was  seen 
lying  on  her  side  by  the  river  brim.     And 
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once  more  men  paid  with  their  lives,  as  they 
always  did  when  the  mad  fit  was  on  her. 
He  forgot  how  many,  but  it  was  more  than 
the  four  she  started  with. 

Treating  this  as  the  end  of  the  episode, 
Gibson  would  have  passed  on  to  the  next, 
but  Rooke  pulled  him  up.  "  Did  they  get 
herofP?" 

"  Course  they  got  her  off,"  the  captain 
snapped,  resenting  an  unnecessary  question. 
"  You  might  have  known  that.  Her  sort 
always  do  get  off — some  time  or  other. 
They  dug  a  channel  and  floated  her  out  on 
a  spring-tide.  Changed  her  name,  too. 
They'd  sense  enough  t'  see  that  with  such 
a  start  she'd  be  marked — a  ship  that  crews 
would  fight  shy  of.  So  they  painted  Merry 
Maid  off  her  board  and  put  Manora  on 
instead." 

After  this  he  drifted  into  a  minute  record 
of  the  Manora's  career,  fragments  of  mis- 
adventure, but  none  of  magnitude,  though 
prudence  again  bestowed  another  name  upon 
her,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Rooke 
discovered  the  audience.  So  far  through 
his  yarn  the  skipper  had  kept  to  one  place, 
jammed  up  against  the  poop-rail,  with  a  half- 
turn  to  the  deck,  and  now  a  movement 
below  drew  the  mate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  dozen  of  the  crew  were  gathered  by 
the  break  of  the  poop  and  must  have  heard 
every  word.  For  a  spell  he  pretended  not 
to  see,  but  a'  sense  of  duty  to  his  captain 
at  last  compelled  him  to  speak,  and  he 
angrily  bade  the  men  go  forward.  But  as 
the  group  dissolved,  Gibson  called  them 
back.  "  Like  t'  hear  the  yarn,  boys  F  "  he 
airily  demanded.  "  Well,  there's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't.  Help  t'  pass  the  time 
while  we're  waiting  for  the  wind."  So  now 
they  drew  still  closer  in,  near  enough  to 
catch  the  question  he  fired  at  the  mate. 
"  Ever  shipped  with  pilgrims  ?  "  Being  told 
that  once  in  his  career  Rooke  had  had 
that  experience,  he  rejoined  :  "  Just  as  well. 
You'll  understand  it  better.  Know  what 
it  all  meant.  Only" — lingering  over  the 
statement—"  it  wasn't  only  pilgrims.  She 
carried  an  extra  passenger.  Plague.  That 
was  it.  The  two  P's — pilgrims  and 
plague." 

The  pilgrims,  he  explained,  were  embarked 
at  Jeddah — about  a  thousand  of  them. 
Hadjis  going  back  to  their  own  land  after 
paying  tribute  to  the  sacred  shrine  at  Mecca. 
A  thousand  packed  aboard  a  barque  of 
nine  *  hundred  tons.  Bad  enough  if  the 
wind  held  and  all  went  well.  But  when 
the  sails   lay   flat,  like  their  own  at  thi^ 


moment,  the  sea  like  glass,  not  a  ripple,  sun 
blazing,  the  air  stagnant,  it  was  appalling — 
enough  to  drive  a  man,  a  whole  crew,  crazy. 
And  that  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  plague 
to  come  aboard.  Among  a  thousand  souls — 
becalmed — hard  by  the  Equator.  And  the 
ship  excelled  herself.  Made  a  massacre  of 
it.  Took  the  lot.  Di'dn't  spare  an  odd  one. 
They  tossed  the ,  bodies  overboard,  three  a ' 
day  at  first,  then  a  dozen,  a  score,  and  they 
kept  on  till  they '  had  no  more  to  throw. 
Sharks  waiting  for  them — cordon  round  the 
ship — till  they  got  the  last  one.  If  only 
the  old  assassin  had  finished  herself  at  the 
same  time ! 

On  this  note  Gibson  sharply  halted,  a 
fierce,  vengeful  note.  K  the  ship  had  been 
a  man,  and  his  own  bitterest  enemy,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  deeply  moved. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  silent, 
a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  all  about  him 
seemed  to  be  changed,  and  while  Rooke 
gave  some  of  the  credit  for  this  to  the  tale, 
a  greater  share  he  bestowed  upon  the  calm 
and  the  moon.  They  did  take  men  queerly — 
especially  the  moon.  Some  one  way  and 
some  another.  If  only  the  wind  would 
come  !  But,  instead  of  the  wind,  it  was  the 
captain,  and  once  more  a  cryptic  question. 

"  D'ye  mind  the  Etimdlogia  ?  " 

About  the  name  there  was  a  familiar  ring, 
and  Rooke  began  to  say  so,  but  Gibson 
pulled  him  up.  "  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter. 
There  was  such  a  ship  all  right.  Italian 
emigrant  boat,  and  she  was  bound  t'  New 
York  with  a  full  passenger  list.  Seven 
hundred,  all  steerage.  Got  as  far  as  the  tail 
of  the  Grand  Banks,  when  she  ran  into  a  pile 
o'  mush.  Slowed  down  till  she'd  only  got 
steerage  way  on  her,  when  a  barque  under 
full  sail  slammed  out  of  the  thick  of  it,  took 
her  amidships,  and  down  she  went  in  half  an 
hour,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  folks 
with  her." 

"  And  d'ye  mean  t'  tell  me " 

"That's  it.  Same  ship.  With  a  fresh 
name,  of  course.  They  were  bound  t'  keep 
on  changing  that." 

Not  a  fragment  of  the  story  did  Rooke 
see  any  reason  to  doubt.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  his  craft,  he  had  fully  proved  the  way- 
wardness of  the  sea,  its  extravagance,  its 
unthinkable  deeds  of  coincidence,  the  ill- 
repute  which  some  of  the  ships  achieve. 
But  this  record,  grim  though  it  was  and 
weird,  was  overshadowed  by  that  subtle 
something  in  the  captain,  his  tremendous 
earnestness,  the  recurring  suggestion  of  an 
underlying  motive,     "  Now,  why,"   Rooke 


"We'll  see  the  end  of  her,  Mister  Rooke !  "   Gibsou  called*  over  the  iutervening  strip  of  water, 
as  the  three  boats  rowed  away. 
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kept  on  asking,  "  has  the  okl  man  told  nae 
this  ?     What's  he  up  to  ?  " 

Apparently  the  sinking  of  the  emigrant 
steamer  was  intended  as  a  full-point  to 
the  narrative,  for  Gibson  had  ceased  his 
talk,  and  Rooke  saw  that  now  he  was  staring 
at  him,  his  head  thrust  slightly  forward,  his 
eyes  expectant,  charged  with  challenge. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  he  asked,  felt  com- 
pelled to  ask. 

Before  he  answered,  Gibson  swiftly  glanced 
at  the  crowd  below,  saw  that  every  head  was 
tilted  upwards,  every  eye  fixed  on  himself. 
Then:  "The  name  of  the  hooker,"  he 
shrilled.  "  You've  never,  asked  me  for  it. 
But  I'll  tell  you  without  being  asked.  When 
.  she  rammed  the  emigrant  boat  her  name 
was  Fairy  Gold,  but  when  she  wiped  out 
that  pack  of  pilgrims  she  was  known  as 
the  Savannah.'' 

He  gloomed  impatiently  when  he  saw  that 
his  W'Ords  carried  no  meaning,  and  sharply 
repeated  the  last  one.  Waited  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  ^'  Savamiah,'''  he  said  for  the 
third  time.  "  Have  your  wits  gone  wool- 
gathering ?  Savannah — the  name  on  our 
bell!" 

Even  this  left  something  out,  and  Rooke 
made  a  stammering  call  for  more  light. 
"  What  does  it  mean,  sir  ?  Seems  t'  me 
there's  a  lot  more  behind." 

Gibson  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  drew 
him  up  to  the  rail.  "  It  means,"  he  said, 
"that  while  they  kept  on  changing  her 
name,  they  got  tired  of  changing  her  bell. 
You're  aboard  her  now.  The  Savannah ! 
My  ship  ! " 

My  ship  !  In  other  days  he  had  lingered 
on  the  words  with  pride,  but  now  they 
seemed  to  scorch,  while  Rooke  was  swiftly 
tossed  from  one  emotion  to  another,  from 
astonishment  to  horror,  from  horror  to 
fathomless  fear.  His  chest  heaved,  the 
sound  of- his  deep  breathing  blended  with 
the  lap  of  the  water  against  the  hull.  He 
forgot  all  about  those  others  who  shared 
the  confession.  "Wish  you  hadn't  told 
me,"  he  lamented.  "  Why  did  you  ?  There 
w^as  no  need.  Never  know  a  minute's  peace 
again.  Always  be  looking  for  another  of 
her.  tricks.  There's  no  telling  what  she'll 
be  up  to  next.  Kill  the  lot  of  us,  most 
likely ! " 

He  might  as  well  have  addressed  the 
mainmast.  Gibson's  attitude  was  one  of 
such  profound  indifference  that  Rooke 
fancied  he  had  not  been  heard  ;  and  then 
he  discovered  that  the  captain  had  shifted 
his  outlook,  and,  following  the  direction  of 


his  glance,  he  saw  that  the  audience  under 
the  poop  had  melted  away,  but  only  to 
reassemble  out  of  earshot  by  the  fore-hatch. 
And  this  set  the  mate  off  on  another  tack. 
"  The  crew  !  You'll  not  have  any  left  when 
you've  made  your  landfall.  They'll  clear — 
every  man-jack.  The  risk.  Won't  face  it. 
And  I  canH  see  why  you've  told,  unless 
you  felt  you  ought." 

To  this  Gibson  murmured  a  vague  assent. 
Yes,  he  supposed  that  was  how  it  stood — 
he  felt  that  he  ought.  And  now  he  would 
turn  in.  Sailor-fashion  he  glanced  ajoft  at 
the  idle  sails  and  went  below  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  half  an  hour  later  that  he  entered  his 
cabin,  and  then,  instead  of  tumbling  into 
his  bunk,  he  threw  himself  down  on  one 
of  the  lockers.  Did  not  even  kick  off  his 
boots,  but,  fully  dressed,  stretched  himself 
out  at  ease  ;  and  that  was  how  Rooke  found 
him,  lying  in  wide-eyed  restfulness,  when  he 
swept  with  hasty  stealth  into  the  cabin. 
"  Wish  you'd  come  up,  sir,"  he  jerked.     "  I 

expect  that Most  likely  I'm  wrong,  but 

didn't  want  t'  call  the  hands — without  cause. 
Wish  you'd  come  and  see."  Out  on  deck 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  sniffed.  "  D'ye 
notice  anything  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  I  thought 


I- 

Gibson  finished  it  for  him.  "  Fire  !  "  he 
said.  "  No  doubt  about  it.  See  for  yourself. 
There's  smoke  coming  up  the  main-hatch. 
Better  pipe  all  hands,  and,  while  you're 
about  it,  have  the  boats  swung  out." 

He  seemed  preposterously  calm.  A  slight 
vibration  in  his  speech,  perhaps  a  quickening 
of  his  stride,  and  beyond  that  nothing  but 
a  stolid  acceptance  of  the  fact.  He  might 
have  been  warping  his  ship  out  of  dock. 
Even  when  Rooke  turned  with  his  tetchy 
cry,  "  The  boats,  sir  ?  Goodness,  it's  too 
soon  for  that !  It  can't  be  serious.  She's 
got  no  cargo  aboard.  There's  nothing  to 
burn,"  he  merely  insisted  that  his  order 
should  be  obeyed.  "We'll  have  the  boats 
out,  Mister  Rooke.  And  we'll  have  them 
w^ell  stowed  into  the  bargain.  Never  know 
what's  going  t'  happen." 

His  conduct,  provokingly  strained  so  far, 
now  became  utterly  incomprehensible.  It 
was  not  enough  that  he  should,  by  his 
revelation  of  the  ship's  past,  have  roused 
.  that  spirit  of  fatalism  which  4ife  at  sea  so 
freely  breeds,  but  now  he  must  begin  to 
play  upon  it.  A  few  words  to  the  crew, 
and  the  thing  was  done — words  which  had 
the  ring  of  encouragement  and  yet  were 
more  akin  to  insidious  suggestion.  There 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.     That  was  how 
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it  ran.  No  danger.  If  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  they  were  right  in  the  ocean  lane, 
bound  to  be  picked  up  by  one  of  the  Cape 
mail-boats,  or  else  they  could  make  the  land 
themselves — less  than  a  hundred  miles  away. 
A  mere  flea-bite.  But  with  it  all  there  was 
a  reminder  of  the  bell  and  its  significance, 
the  fact  that  they  were  aboard  an  old 
sea-wolf,  a  death  ship,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Susannah  w^as  sealed.  Not  a  man  among 
them,  except  the  mate,  put  any  reality  into 
his  work  ;  with  the  rest  it  was  sheer  pretence, 
every  eye  on  the  boats,  every  ear  listening 
for  the  order  which  at  last  tumbled  them 
in  hasty  flight  over  the  side. 

"  We'll  see  the  end  of  her.  Mister  Eooke  !  " 
Gibson  called  over  the  intervening  strip  of 
water,  as  the  three  boats  rowed  away.  "Better 
make  sure — that  she  goes."  But  on  that 
score  he  need  have  had  no  doubt.  Though 
she  carried  no  cargo,  she  had  plenty  to  burn. 
From  midships  to  her  stem  the  flames  w^ere 
now  bursting  through  her  seams,  and  soon 
the  whole  ship  was  sheathed  in  fire.  In  her 
death  the  Susannah  was  a  creature  of 
stupendous  majesty.  Her  masts  were  three 
gigantic  torches  ;  her  canvas  and  her  rigging 
drifted  over  the  sea  in  fantastic  gouts.  To 
the  men  who  watched,  her  incandescence 
filled  the  world  ;  she  flushed  the  heavens 
and  stained  the  sea  so  that  they  lightly  rode 
upon  a  lurid  flood  beneath  a  flaring  canopy. 
By  her  brilliance  she  dwarfed  the  moon,  and 
the  smoke  of  her  pyre  made  a  tremulous 
curtain  for  the  veiling  of  the  stars.  Her 
end  was  assured  ;  nothing  they  knew  could 
save  her  ;  the  only  undetermined  fact  was  the 
time  of  her  burning.  "  How  long  ?  "  Only 
the  ship  could  tell,  and,  hours  before  they 
thought  it  possible,  her  answer  was  given. 
As — by  Gribson's  teUing — she  had  lived,  so 
she  died — with  terrific  savagery.  Eoaring, 
seething,  crackling,  she  rioted  before  them, 
and  then  she  vanished.  One  moment  she 
was  there,  and  the  next  she  had  gone.  Not 
quietly,  but  in  a  tempest  of  sound,  deafening 
clamour.  In  all  her  monstrous  bulk  she 
seemed  to  break  from  the  sea  and  rise  with 
a  mighty  heave  towards  the  stars.  Again 
she  filled  the  world — this  time  with  her 
fragments.  Chunks  of  fire  made  a  riotous 
deluge,  a  rain  of  burning  timbers,  red-hot 
stones,  stinging  gravel  from  her  ballast,  and 
that  was  the  end.  Nothing  now  but  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea. 
Silence,  too,  into  which  the  voice  of  Owen 
Gribson  crashed  :  "  Now,  then,  the  lot  of  ye, 
give  way  ! "  And  the  oars  of  three  well- 
laden  boats,  in  obedience,  sliced  the  water. 


Over  the  voyage  of  the  boats  there  is  no 
need  to  linger.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
all  the  castaways  were  safe  aboard  the 
Windsor  Castle,  and  talking  freely  of  the 
freightless  ship  which  burned  like  tinder 
and  then  blew  up.  "  Blew  up,  mark  ye,  and 
not  an  ounce  of  powder  aboard  that  any 
man  knew  about." 

This  was  how  the  crew  talked,  but 
Owen  Gibson  kept  his  lips  tight  locked,  as 
close  as  an  oyster.  "  There's  nothing  to 
tell,"  he  insisted.  "  The  ship  took  fire,  and 
there's  nothing  new  about  that.  She  blew 
up,  which  is  only  what  many  another  ship 
has  done.  And  that's  aU."  Beyond  this, 
and  a  brief  statement  in  writing  to  satisfy 
official  demands,  he  refused  to  go. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  now  that  he  intended 
to  abide  by  this  course.  But  circumstance 
proved  stronger  than  resolution.  Eumour 
began  to  toy  with  his  name,  first  of  all  in 
a  whispering  tongue,  but  by  and  by  with 
portentous  boldness,  and  one  night  a 
sneering  word  in  Dougal's  Parlour  acted  as 
a  spark  to  a  magazine.  His  fist  crashed 
down  on  the  table.  "  So  that's  what  it's  come 
to  1"  he  cried,  white-faced  and  passionate. 
"  I'm  a  swindler,  am  I,  a  sea-robber  ?  But 
that's  a  thing  no  man  shall  say  twice  !  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  what  I've  done.  I'm  proud 
of  it.  Of  course  I  fired  her  !  There,  you've 
got  it — flat !  And  it  was  me  that  primed 
her  for  her  burning,  stowed  the  powder  in 
the  lazarette,  and  scared  the  crew  off  her 
when  I  wanted  them  to  go." 

Didn't  they  know  what  she  was  ?  The 
foulest  thing  afloat.  Not  the  Susannah  at 
all,  but  the  Savannah.  A  murder  ship,  a 
destroyer.  Betrayed  by  her  own  bell.  Of 
course,  he  might  have  sold  her — lots  of  men 
would  have  done — but  he  wasn't  cur  enough 
for  that.  Send  her  to  sea  again  to  do  more 
of  her  devil's  work  !  He'd  beggar  himself 
first.  As  for  the  way  of  her  end,  that  w^as 
his  own  look-out.  He  might  have  scuttled 
her,  but  she  was  too  bad  for  that.  She'd 
no  right  to  a  berth  in  the  Port  o'  Missing 
Ships.  His  own  way  was  the  best — fire  and 
a  tearing  blast,  rending  her  rib  from  rib. 
And  now  he  could  breathe  freely,  hold  up 
his  head.  He  wasn't  asking  men  to  risk 
their  lives  for  him  any  more.  He  w^as  free, 
and  an  honest  man  into  the  bargain.  Here 
he  halted,  glanced  distressfully  from  one 
sea-tanned  face  to  another,  in  doubt  whether 
to  finish  the  confession  or  leave  it  where  it 
was,  and  then,  as  he  thrust  his  way  to  the 
door,  out  it  all  tumbled.  "  So  that's  what 
folk  are  saying,  is  it  ?     That  I  made  money 
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out  of  the  hooker  ?  Me — who's  nearly 
beggared  himself  to  get  rid  of  her  !  Can't 
you  see  what  happened  ?  She  ivasn't  insured 
— not  for  a  penny ! " 

As  he  reached  the  door,  Captain  David 
Anthony,  of   the  Garadoc,  bounced   to   his 

feet  with  a  fog-horn  cry,  *'  Well,  of  all " 

but  got  no  further.  Sharply  Gibson  turned 
and  fixed  him  with  an  inquiring  glance, 
whereupon  confusion  shattered  his  design, 
and  he  collapsed,  simply  doubled  up  in  his 
chair.  But  when  all  the  other  skippers  had 
gone,  he  lurched  across  to  Dougal's  end  of 
the  room.  "  Look  here,"  he  said,  sinking 
his  voice  to  a  half -whisper,  "  I  wouldn't 
spoil  this  for  a  fortune,  though  I  nearly 
did.     Only  got  the  way  off  in  time.     Saw 


what  I  was  heading  for.  But  I've  got  t' 
tell  somebody,  and  you're  one  that  doesn't 
blab." 

"  D'ye  mean  t'  say "  Dougal   asked, 

and  Anthony  nodded  his  head. 

"  The  bell !  I  bought  it  myself  when  I 
was  master  of  the  Susannah,  Picked  it  up 
cheap  at  Melbourne.  He's  fired  the  wrong 
ship ! " 

"  And  the  other  one — the  real  Savannah  ? 
Know  anything  about  her  ?  " 

"  She's  in  the  Mersey  now.  Docking  this 
tide.  Name  of  Morning  Olory.  Got  a  hole 
in  her  big  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  through, 
and  there's  a  schooner  helping  to  block  the 
fairway  off  Askew  Spit.  She  sank  her  on 
her  way  up." 
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^HE  afternoon  had 
been  a  perfect 
success.  How  lucky 
it  was  Joan  had 
been  unofficially 
warned  that  Mrs. 
de  Yere  Hussey,  the 
brightest  star  in  the 
social  firmament  of 
Lulworth  Park, 
intended  calling 
upon  her  that  day  !  Everything,  in  con- 
sequence, had  been  in  readiness.  There  had 
been  no  hurried  rushing  of  the  best  silver 
from  its  green  baize  coverings  ;  no  agonised 
moment,  after  the  front-door  bell  rang,  spent 
in  wondering  if  Smith  were  downstairs,  or 
still  in  the  throes  of  changing  her  dress ; 
no  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  recollection 
that  the  cake  was  stale  and  there  might  be 
a  shortage  of  cream.  Indeed,  the  tea  was 
everything  it  should  be.  Mrs.  de  Yere 
Hussey  had  partaken  of  three  delicate 
sandwiches  of  caviare  ;  she  had  eaten  largely 
of  chocolate  cake — this  was  in  luxurious 
pre-war  days— she  had  drunk  three  cups  of 
China  tea  from  the  Crown  Derby  service,  a 
family  heirloom  which  made  Joan's  fingers 
tremble  every  time  she  washed  it,  and  she 
had  conversed  most  amicably  the  while.  It 
was  certainly  a  pronounced  success  for  a 
young  bride,  determined  to  plan  her  married 
life  on  the  most  approved  social  lines  from 
the  first. 

The  only  drawback  had  been  Chris.  He 
had  come  home  early- — at  first  Joan  thought 
as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  guest.  She 
had  been  delighted  when  she  saw  him 
coming  up  the  path.  But  soon  her  pleasure 
was  considerably  lessened.  Chris  was  distrait, 
even  ungracious.  Once  he  had  quite  failed 
to  observe  that  Mrs.  de  Yere  Hussey's  cup 
was  empty,  two  or  three  times  he  was 
obviously  not  listening  to  her  conversation, 
and  several  times  he  furtively  passed  his 
nand  across  his  forehead  as  if  to  sweep 
something  away.     Perhaps  he  had  a  head- 


ache ;  but  even  that  was  not  sufiicient  excuse 
for  impoliteness.  Joan,  as  she  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  having  herself  seen  her 
guest  off  the  premises,  felt  quite  decidedly 
annoyed  with  him.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  dying  to  discuss  the  events  of  the 
afternoon.     She  was  torn  two  ways. 

"  Don't  you  feel  well,  Chris  ?  "  she  began. 
This  was  non-committal,  but  her  voice  was 
not  too  sympathetic. 

Her  husband  did  not  answer.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  Chesterfield,  with  his  back  half 
turned  to  her.  But  he  turned  his  head,  and 
when  she  saw  his  face,  her  faint  anxiety 
became  real  terror.  For  he  had  thrown 
aside  all  his  indifferent  pretence  of  things 
being  as  usual ;  his  face  was  haggard, 
hunted. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  was  all  she  could  say. 

Again,  for  an  instant,  he  did  not  answer. 
Then  he  spoke  thickly,  in  a  voice  quite 
unlike  his  own.  "  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"not  yet.  Wait  till  after  dinner.  When 
you've  had  something  to  eat,  you'll  be  better 
able  to  stand  it." 

"  Tell  me  at  once  ! "  Joan's  voice  was 
sharp.  At  the  same  time,  somewhere  in  her 
inner  consciousness,  she  was  struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  mascuUne  mind.  To 
imagine  she  could  eat  dinner — ever  eat 
dinner  again — with  this  unknown  horror 
hanging  over  her  ! 

"We're  ruined,"  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
"  and  I'm  a  felon  !     I've  killed  a  man  !  " 

Joan  did  not  move.  She  looked  round 
the  room,  at  the  furniture,  curtains,  orna- 
ments, everything,  the  choosing  of  which  had 
been  to  her  such  a  serious  matter.  She 
looked  at  the  shining  wedding  presents. 
Surely  it  was  more  than  three  months  ago 
since  that  April  day  when  she  and  Chris  had 
been  married.  And  now  Chris  had  killed  a 
man !  It  seemed  so  out  of  keeping,  somehow. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said  quietly,  so 
quietly  that  she  felt  irritated  at  her  own  lack 
of  feeling. 

"It  was  Hickson.     You  know  Hickson." 
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Joan  nodded.  She  had  never  liked  Harlej 
Hickson,  despite  his  wealth  and  the  fact 
that  he  always  paid  her  the  most  outrageous 
compliments.  "  I  w^ent  to  see  him  this 
morning.  He  had  asked  me  to  go  down 
to  his  place  at  Lingfield  for  this  week's 
racing,  and  I  felt  I  couldn't  decently  refuse 
in  a  letter.  And  we  quarrelled.  I  don't 
know  how  it  began,  but  he  was  sneering 
about  something,  and  I  got  annoyed  ;  and 
that  made  him  mad.  I  can't  remember 
what  he  said,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw^ 
red.  I  hit  him  right  in  the  middle  of 
his  fat,  smug  face.  He  went  dowai  like  a 
log,  his  neck  all  crooked.  I  knew  he  was 
dead.  I  left  him  lying  there.  The  police 
may  be  after  me  any  minute.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  give  myself  up.  But  I  don't  feel 
sorry  a  bit,  except  for  you."  Suddenly  his 
voice  trailed  off  in  sheer  misery. 

Joan  was  not  sorry,  either — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  murdered  man.  It  served  him  right. 
Her  whole  concern  was  for  her  husband. 
Now  that  she  knew  the  truth,  horrible  as  it 
was,  her  brain  worked  quickly. 

"  How  soon  will  he  be  found  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know^ — long  before  now. 
It  was  this  morning,  and  I've  been  tramping 
about  ever  since."  The  young  man's  voice 
had  become  listless,  apathetic.  He  sat  with 
his  head  between  his  hands,  staring  at  her 
with  dull  eyes.  ''  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go 
and  give  myself  up,"  he  said  again. 

"You  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort." 
His  wife  spoke  sharply.  "You  wait  here. 
I'll  arrange."  She  walked  quickly  out  of 
the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her,  and 
straight  into  the  kitchen.  Cook  was  just 
surreptitiously  finishing  the  last  of  the 
sandwiches,  Smith  putting  the  tea  silver 
back  into  its  green  baize  coverings. 

"  Oh,  Cook,"  said  Joan  at  once,  her  voice 
perfectly  composed,  "  Mr.  Allison  has  to  go 
away  on  business  for  a  few  days,  and  I  am 
going  with  him.  We  can't  wait  for  dinner. 
We  have  to  go  almost  immediately,  so  will 
you  just  make  the  soup  hot,  and  we'll  have 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  ready." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Cook  answered  as  well 
as  she  could,  with  one  cheek  still  bulging 
with  caviare.  There  were  lamb  cutlets  and 
peas  for  dinner,  she  reflected — a  tasty  meal 
for  her  and  Smith.     So  she  smiled  amiably. 

Joan  went  upstairs.  With  her  hands  guided 
by  half  of  her  brain  she  packed  two  suit-cases. 
Her  jewellery  went  in  a  little  bag  around 
her  neck.  Luckily,  only  that  morning  Chris 
had    given    her    a  quarter's    housekeeping 


allow-ance.  She  had  some  money  of  her 
own  besides — altogether,  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds.  She  changed  her  dress — the  blue 
crepe  de  chine  which  had  been  her  going-away 
frock —and,  as  she  moved  quickly  about, 
with  the  rest  of  her  brain  she  schemed, 
planned  ahead.  Just  before  she  went 
downstairs  she  gave  one  glance  round  the 
room,  with  its  white  furniture  and  dainty 
old-rose  draperies.  She  felt  no  pangs  at 
parting  with  it. 

Smith  had  taken  the  soup  into  the  dining- 
room.  Joan  helped  it  from  the  silver 
revolving  dish — another  wedding  present — 
and  w4th  a  steady  hand  added  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  to  her  husband's  portion. 
Then  she  w^ent  to  fetch  him.  He  was  still 
sitting  where  she  had  left  him,  his  pipe 
ready  filled,  but  unlighted,  in  his  hand.  He 
did  not  even  raise  his  head  as  she  came  in. 

"  Come  along,  Chris,"  she  said  briskly,  as 
if  speaking  to  a  young  child.  .  "  I  w^ant  you 
to  come  and  have  some  soup.  And  then 
will  you  get  the  car  out  ?  I've  arranged 
everything." 

He  got  up  and  followed  her  submissively. 
After  he  had  taken  the  soup,  the  colour  came 
back  into  his  cheeks,  and  he  went,  without 
further  telling,  out  to  the  green-painted  shed 
they  dignified  by  the  name  of  garage.  Joan 
meanwhile  gave  a  few  final  instructions. 
Smith  carried  out  the  luggage  ;  Cook  stood 
smiling  at  the  kitchen  door.  In  a  minute 
Chris  came,  carefully  steering  the  two-seater 
dow^n  the  minute  drive.  His  wife  jumped 
in  beside  him,  and  they  were  off — presumably 
a  happy,  prosperous  young  couple  off  for  a 
light-hearted  jaunt.  And  they  were  fugitives 
from  justice ! 

Half-way  down  the  road  Joan  saw  a  police- 
man looking  at  the  names  upon  the  gates.  Her 
heart  contracted,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  with  fear.  She  sat  motionless  until 
they  had  safely  passed  him.  Chris,  in  the 
familiar  exercise  of  hand  and  eye,  seemed  to 
have  pulled  himself  together.  But  when 
they  reached  the  main  thoroughfare  he 
turned  to  her. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  Weymouth.  No  one  will  ever  think 
of  that.  They're  sure  to  think  we  should 
make  for  Dover  or  Folkestone,  or  somewhere 
nearer.  We'll  keep  near  the  South  Western 
main  line  until  the  car  gives  out — I  suppose 
it  won't  last  the  whole  journey — and  then 
take  a  train.  And  then  we'll  catch  the  early 
morning  boat  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  go 
from  there  to  Havre,  and  Havre  to  America. 
You  know  the  way  now  ?  " 
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Chris  nodded.  They  had  been  to  Guernsey 
for  tbeir  honeymoon.  They  had  come  back 
to  Weymouth,  and  motored  from  there  to 
Lulworth  Park.  He  knew  the  road  well, 
although  it  seemed  centuries  since  he  had 
last  come  along  it.  He  drove  on  in  silence. 
At  first  Joan  trembled  whenever  they  passed 
a  police  station.     Then  it  grew  dark,  and  her 


had  been  curiously  unenterprising  and 
hemmed  in  by  small  restrictions.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  both  old-fashioned  in  their 
ideas,  and  she  was  an  only  child.  Above  all, 
it  had  always  been  impressed  upon  her  that 
to  do  anything  unusual — unconventional — 
was  almost  a  crime.  And  now  she  was 
running  away  with  a  murderer  out  to  cheat 


Joan  did  not  move.      She  looked  round  the  room 


nervousness  vanished.  Her  mind  grew 
thoughtful  instead.  For  the  first  time  .she 
began  to  realise.  She  wondered  if  she  w^ere 
indeed  Joan  jillison,  the  same  girl  she  had 
been  that  morning,  and  doubted  it.  She 
looked  back  at  her  childhood,  girlhood,  both 
spent  at  Hambleton,  that  desirable  residential 
neighbourhood  where  her  parents  still  lived. 
They  were  well  off.  She  had  had  every 
advantage  except  actual   liberty.     Her  life 


the  hangman.  It  was  the  most  real  thing 
that  had  ever  happened  to  her.  Even  her 
marriage— although  deep  down  in  her  heart 
she  always  knew  she  adored  Chris — had  been 
much  involved  with  small  detail.  Her 
trousseau,  the  furnishing,  even  the  choice  of 
the  right  wedding  guests,  had  all  been  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration.  She  had 
determined,  too,  th^it  she  would  make  a 
good  impression  in  the  neighbourhood— also 
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desirable — in  which  they  had  decided  to 
settle.  On  her  "  At  home  "  day  there  had 
been  four  motors  and  half  a  dozen  carriages 
at  the  door.  All  the  best  people  in  Madeira 
Avenue  had  fallen  over  each  other  in  calling 
npon  her,  and  when  at  last  Mrs.  de  Yere 
Hussey,  whose  husband  was  the  Mr.  de 
Yere  Hussey,  had  honoured  her,  she  felt  her 
cup  of  happiness  was  full.  Yet  now  she 
did  not  care — she  realised  it  with  surprise — 
if  she  never  saw  Lul worth  Park  or  Mrs.  de 
Yere  Hussey  again.  She  did  not  care  if 
she  had  to  live  in  two  rooms,  work  for  her 
living,  so  long  as  she  saved  Chris.  It  was 
the  only  thing  that  mattered,  that  ever 
could  matter. 

"The  petrol  won't  last  much  longer," 
said  her  husband  suddenly,  "  and  I  don't 
suppose  we'll  be  able  to  get  any  more  round 
here.  We  must  be  pretty  well  at  Salisbury, 
though." 

With  a  start  Jo^n  looked  round  and  realised 
that  it  was  early  dawn.  Away  in  the  distance, 
with  its  background  of  rolling  down,  she 
could  faintly  discern  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  it, 
driving  slowly  along  the  white  road,  she 
suddenly  spied  a  deserted  barn,  approached 
by  a  narrow,  rutty  lane. 

"  You  can  get  up  there,  can't  you  ?  "  She 
pointed  towards  the  lane.  "  We'll  leave  the 
car  there,  and  walk  on  and  catch  the  next 
train." 

For  answer  Chris  turned  the  car. 
They  jolted  up  the  uneven  way.  Only  the 
walls  of  the  barn  and  a  shed  beside  it  were 
still  standing,  but  he  managed  to  wedge  the 
little  two-seater  in  where  it  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  road.  Then  he  helped  his  wife, 
stiff,  as  she  found,  and  cold,  out,  and  they  set 
off,  walking  slowly  at  first,  but  soon  more 
briskly,  in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral  spire. 

It  must  have  been  a  good  two  miles  into 
Salisbury,  and  they  were  glad  of  the  exercise 
But  still  they  could  not  talk.  The  shadow 
of  the  dead  man  seemed  to  lie  between  them. 
Arrived  at  the  station,  they  met  with  one 
of  those  pieces  of  luck  that  do  sometimes 
happen  even  in  real  life.  It  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  long  platforms  were 
almost  deserted,  but,  as  they  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  booking-office,  an  express  came 
steaming  in.  It  was  the  special,  running  to 
catch  the  morning  boat  from  Weymouth 
to  the  Channel  Islands. 

They  jumped  in.  The  other  occupants  of 
the  carriage — two  sailoi*s— eyed  them  rather 
curiously.  Joan  wondered  if  the  search  had 
already  begun,     Why  had  she  not  made 


Chris  disguise  himself  in  some  way?  she 
thought  suddenly.  It  was  very  foolish  of 
her.  She  sat  in  her  corner,  alert  and  not 
in  the  least  sleepy,  until  the  train  reached 
Weymouth.  It  ran  up  the  pier,  and  the 
passengers  dismounted.  Most  of  them 
already  had  tickets  for  the  boat,  but  there 
was  a  little  booking-office  with  a  sleepy  clerk 
behind  the  pigeon-hole. 

He  gave  Joan  the  tickets  without  demur. 
The  boat  was  already  puffing  at  the  pierhead, 
and  they  were  just  going  on  board,  when 
she  noticed  a  rough  coffee-stall  standing  on 
the  quay,  and  realised  she  was  ravenously, 
horribly  hungry. 

"  Go  and  get  something  to  eat,  quick ! 
Bring  it  with  you,"  she  said  to  Chris  ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  gone,  running,  she  felt 
herself  mad  to  ^ have  let  him  away  from  her 
side  for  a  moment.  She  watched  him 
feverishly  till  he  came  back,  carrying  a 
parcel  under  his  coat.  The  boat  was  just 
starting.  They  walked  up  the  narrow 
gangway  and  right  up  to  the  bow.  There 
was  no  one  else  there — it  was  a  grey, 
cloudy  morning — and  they  stood  together, 
silent  and  motionless,  until  they  were  off. 
The  sight  of  the  long  semicircle  of 
Weymouth  Bay  receding  in  the  distance 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  extraordinary 
freedom. 

"  Now  let's  have  something  to  eat,"  said 
eToan.  She  felt  really  extremely  curious — 
nay,  anxious— as  to  what  was  in  the  parcel. 

Her  husband  produced  it  from  under  his 
coat.  He  undid  the  newspaper  wrapping, 
and  in  a  minute  they  were  munching  thick 
slices  of  bread  and  meat  strongly  tinged 
with  the  flavour  of  stale  fish.  It  tasted 
heavenly. 

Then  suddenly  Chris  gave  a  startled 
exclamation.  His  face  went  deadly  white, 
and  his  hand  shook  as  he  held  out  a  piece 
of  the  stained  newspaper.  It  was  a  London 
evening  sporting  paper,  evidently  dropped 
by  some  passing  passenger. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said.  "  Read  it !  "—pointing 
to  a  paragraph. 

Joan  read  it.  Her  eyes  scanned  it,  but  at 
first  her  brain  could  not  take  in  its  meaning. 
Then  she  read  it  aloud,  slowly,  in  a  perfectly 
unemotional  voice. 

"  It  is  regretted  that  Mr.  Harley  Hickson, 
the  well-known  financier  and  sportsman,  met 
with  an  accident  this  morning  which  will 
prevent  his  attendance  at  Gat  wick  to-morrow. 
He  fell  in  his  office,  sustaining  slight  con- 
cussion, and  will  be  obliged  to  take  absolute 
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rest  for  a  few  days  at  least.  His  absence 
will  be  much  regretted,  especially  as  several 
horses  from  his  stables  will  he  in  the 
running,  and  Happy  Sally  is  favourite  for 
the  Campden  Plate." 

And  then  Chris  began  to  laugh.  It  was 
a  ridiculous,  pitiful  laugh — the  giggle  of 
the  condemned  man  who  is  told  on  the 
scaffold  that  pardon  has  arrived.  "We're 
running  away  for  nothing,"  he  said  weakly 
at  last,  and  a  gleam  of  real  amusement  came 
into  his  eyes. 

It  was  only  then  Joan  grasped  the  truth 
with  all  its  meaning.  Chris  was  not  a 
murderer.  He  might,  indeed,  be  summoned 
for  assault,  but  even  that  was  unlikely. 
And  they  were  free  !  It  had  all  been  a 
nightmare— one  of   those  nightmares  from 


which  one  wakes  with  chattering  teeth  and 
clammy  skin.  She  gave  a  little  gasp. 
"  Then  we  can  go  home,"  she  said  ;  and 
as  she  spoke  she  realised  something  more. 
She  knew  that,  dream  or  no  dream,  she  would 
never  quite  lose  the  imprint  of  that  night. 
She  could  never  be  quite  the  same  girl  she 
had  been  before.  She  had  looked  at  the 
naked  heart  of  life. 

"We  won't  go  home,"  said  Chris  suddenly. 
"  W^e'll  have  another  honeymoon — better  than 
before."  He  was  looking  down  at  her,  his 
eyes  full  of  admiring,  almost  adoring,  love. 
"  My  darling,  I'll  never  forget  I "  he  ended 
rather  incoherently. 

They  leant  together,  hand  in  hand,  over 
the  iron  rail,  and  watched  the  sea,  and  the 
sun,  and  the  birds  flying  in  the  wake  of 
the  boat.     The  grey  cloud  had  quite  gone. 


THE    SECRET. 


I  KNOW  of  a  thrush's  nest,  a  pretty  nest,  a  cosy  nest, 
*     1  know  of  a  thrush's  nest  with  three  fine  eggs  of  blue ; 
It  is  in  the  perfumed  pine,  the  tasselled  pine,  the  swaying  pine, 
It  is  in  the  cool,  dark  wood  that  I  have  wandered  through. 

I  know  of  a  speckled  trout,  a  noble  trout,  a  shining  trout, 
I  know  of  a  splendid  trout,  the  biggest  I  have  seen; 
It  is  by  the  lonely  mill,  the  silent  mill,  the  old  spade  mill, 
It  is  in  the  running  brook,  for  1  did  look  and  lean. 


1  know  of  a  pretty  maid,  a  laughing  maid,  a  happy  maid, 
I  know  of  a  darling  maid— oh,  sweet  she  is  and  fair  1 
She  waits  in  a  garden  bower,  a  rosy  bower,  a  hidden  bower, 
What  the  way  to  this  dear  maid— is  neither  here  nor  there  I 
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THE   COMPLETE 
BEACHCOMBER 
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HE  imitation  pink 
coral  factory  was 
sitnated  high  up  on 
a  cliff  about  a  mile 
along  the  coast  from 
Levu'ka. 

Those  who 
associate  the  word 
"  factory "  with  a 
mental  picture  of 
towering  chimneys 
belching  black  smoke,  the  hum  of  machinery, 
and  streams  of  pale-faced  men  and  women 
hurrying  to  work  with  papier  mache  dispatch- 
cases  of  lunch  in  their  hand,  will  be 
grievously  disappointed,  because  in  this 
particular  instance  the  factory  belonged  to 
Felisi  of  Luana,  and,  like  its  inventor,  the 
process  of  production  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  effective. 

You  merely  go  out  to  the  reef  at  low  tide, 
collect  as  many  of  the  myriad  white  coral 
fronds  from  the  rock  pools  as  you  can 
comfortably  carry  in  a  reed  basket,  and 
take  it  on  your  head  up  to  the  factory. 
There  you  will  find  a  miniature  waterfall 
gushing  down  the  rocks  behind  Jimmie's 
house,  and  after  placing  the  coral  fronds 
under  the  fresh  w^ater — which,  of  course, 
kills  the  poor  little  coral  polyp  and  turns 
his  slimy,  greyish-green  house  into  a  snow- 
white  thing  of  beauty — you  squat  in  the  sun, 
smoking  and  listening  to  Jimmie's  latest 
effusion,  declaimed  in  rolling  accents  to  the 
four  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  he 
trades  it  at  the  nearest  store  for  a  tin  of 
kerosene  or  bottle  of  whisky. 

This  may  take  an  hour,  and  it  may  take 
longer,  but  at  the  end  of  it  you  mix  a  packet 
of  a  popular  dye  in  a  bucket  of  water  and 


allow  the  snow-white  coral  to  soak  in  it. 
This  turns  it  pink — pink  all  through,  because 
coral  is  absorbent — and  you  sell  it  to  tourists 
on  Levuka  wharf  in  very  small  quantities 
and  for  fabulous  sums,  because  pink  coral  is 
scarce. 

Yes,  Felisi  had  returned  to  coral  selling 
on  the  wharf.  The  white  people  on  the 
Rena  River,  where  she  had  been  "  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  lady's-maid,"  had  gone 
"  home,"  and  there  was  still  a  goodly  number 
of  gold  discs  to  be  collected  by  Felisi  and  her 
female  relations  before  a  certain  wonderful 
boat  became  her  father's  property. 

Felisi  was  far  from  pleased  at  the  change 
of  employment.  For  an  ardent  student  of 
the  white  man  and  his  ways,  the  tourists 
on  the  wharf,  not  to  mention  a  nagging  aunt 
at  home,  offered  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
freedom  of  movement  and  observation  in  a 
white  household.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
Jimmie.  But  then  there  was  always  Jimmie ; 
he  was  as  much  a  part  of  Levuka  as  the 
beach  itself,  and  he  offered  no  new  problem 
to  puzzle  and  enthral. 

To  Felisi,  as  to  all  natives  of  "  The  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,"  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
white  man — those  who  belong,  and  those 
who  do  not  belong.  The  former  variety 
wears  soiled  ducks  and  a  battered  pith 
helmet,  drinks  rather  more  than  the  climate 
allows,  understands  the  natives,  and  seems 
as  happy  and  contented  as  the  day  is  long, 
provided  he  has  tobacco,  whisky,  bed,  and 
friends.  The  other  wears  clean  starched 
ducks  with  a  knife-like  crease  down  the 
front  of  the  trousers- — which,  by  the  way,  are 
always  turned  up  at  the  bottom — a  magni- 
ficent solar  topee,  and  an  art-coloured  tie. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  native,  and  cares 
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less,  and  he  carries  his  troubles  with  him 
out  of  the  world  into  the  Islands,  which 
results  in  his  having  a  careworn  appearance 
and  always  being  in  a  hurry. 

Then  there  is  the  super  white  man — he 
of  speckless  white  flannel  and  white  felt  hat 
— but  Felisi  knew  little  of  him,  except  that 
on  the  wharf  he  and  his  women-folk  were 
the  easiest  prey  to  imitation  pink  coral. 

Jimniie  belonged  to  the  first  of  this 
category,  and  for  this  reason  Felisi  under- 
stood and  loved  the  old  mau,  as  she  understood 
and  loved  the  rainbow- tin  ted  fish  in  a  rock 
pool.  Moreover,  his  tin  bucket  and  miniature 
waterfall  were  exceedingly  useful. 

The  dyeing  process  was  in  full  swing  when 
he  caught  sight  of  her  this  morning,  on  her 
return  from  the  Rena  Eiver,  and  he  welcomed 
her  as  though  she  had  never  been  absent. 

"  Hi,  Felisi  !  '*  he  bellowed,  advancing  on 
her  with  a  sheet  of  crumpled  paper  fluttering 
from  his  hand,  and  the  light  of  inspiration 
flashing  in  his  eye.  "  If  this  doesn't  get  'em, 
nothing  will.  It's  a  peach,  a  rip  snorter, 
a Listen  to  this  !  " 

Jimmie  had  been  a  large  man.  His  frame 
was  still  large,  especially  the  feet,  but  he  had 
lost  flesh.  He  occasionally  ate,  but  what  he 
really  lived  on  was  tobacco  and  whisky,  and 
perhaps  this  had  something  to  do  with  his 
woeful  skinniness.  He  still  had  a  well-shaped 
head  and  remarkable  hands.  Felisi  had 
often  watched  these  hands  of  Jimmie's  and 
marvelled  at  their  shapeliness.  Apart  from 
them  and  his  head,  he  was  a  scarecrow.  His 
hair  and  beard  were  like  grey  birds'  nests, 
and  his  clothes  —  scanty  enough,  in  all 
conscience — seemed  to  touch  him  nowhere 
but  at  the  shoulders. 

He  was  sitting  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff — his  favourite  seat — with  his  enormous 
feet  dangling  over  the  edge,  and  one  shapely 
hand  upraised  as  though  in  exhortation,  as 
he  gave  a  gentle  south-east  Trade  the  benefit 
of  the  following  in  a  rolling  baritone — 

*'0h,  wondrous  Isle  of  Ovalau, 

How  oft  I  ponder  on  thy  charms ! 
Naught  can  compare  with  thee,  I  vow, 
Thy  green,  green  hills  and  nodding  palms! 

Beautiful,  you  know,"  he  added,  with  an 
air  of  pardonable  pride,  "really  beautiful, 
that.  You  notice,  it  rolls — literally  rolls  off 
the  tongue,  and  the  sentiment's  sound — 
perfectly  sound." 

He  was  not  addressing  Felisi,  but  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  imitation  pink  coral  factory 
knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  did  not  resent 
it  in  the  least.  It  was  a  way  of  Jimmie's. 
She  represented  a  figure-head  at  which  he 


could  hurl  his  rhetoric  without  fear  of 
criticism  —  a  useful  article  for  a  poet  to 
have  on  occasions.  But  this  morning  he 
was  not  aware  that  Felisi  had  only  just 
relinquished  a  position  in  a  white  household, 
where  her  English  vocabulary  had  been 
greatly  augmented. 

"  Why  you  say  '  green,  green '  ?  "  she 
demanded,  lifting  a  frond  of  coral  out  of 
the  dye  and  placing  it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Jimmie  started  visibly,  then  remembered 
he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  swung 
himself  into  safety.  The  figure-head  had 
spoken ! 

"  Aha,"  he  warned,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  wagging  an  attenuated 
finger  at  Felisi,  "  the  little  knowledge  that 
is  a  dangerous  thing !  And  not  so  slow, 
either,"  he  added  reflectively.  "I'm  not 
sure  that  I  like  'green,  green'  myself. 
Permissible,  entirely  permissible,  but  cheap." 
He  looked  up  with  distress  written  plainly 
on  the  yellow  parchment  of  his  face.  "  You 
have  put  your  finger  on  the  weak  spot,  my 
dear." 

He  looked  so  unlike  his  usual  cheerful 
self  at  that  moment  that,  although  Felisi 
appreciated  the  compliment,  she  was  sorry 
she  had  spoken. 

"  There  have  to  be  two  words  there,"  he 
mused;  "one  feels  that — metre,  but  suitable 
adjectives  were  always  my  weak  point. 
Vivid  I  No,  two  syllables.  Pale  I  No,  that 
would  not  be  painting  a  true  picture.  Pure  ! 
Rotten  ! "  Jimmie  squirmed  in  the  grass 
and  cast  appealing  eyes  to  heaven. 
^   "  Big,"  suggested  Felisi. 

Jimmie  became  suddenly  still,  and  frowned, 
then  smiled. 

"  Tall,"  he  said,  lingering  over  the  word 
as  if  it  pleased  him. 

"Thy  tall  green  hills  and  nodding  palms." 

"  You  did  that,  Felisi,"  he  told  her,  as 
though  acquainting  her  of  a  self -accomplished 
miracle.  "And  now  we  come  to  the 
point — a  fall  from  Pergassus,  I  admit,  but  a 
necessary  fall."  The  hand  was  again  up- 
raised. 

"Yet  stop! 

(And  here  is  where  the  attention  is  at  once 
arrested.     Parsons  can't  help  seeing  that) — 

Yet  stop !    There  is  one  other  feast 

Afforded  by  this  isle  afar, 
And  that  is  Boulton's  store  down  East, 

Where  dwells  the  only  real  cigar. 

So  mild  it  is,  so  succulent, 
It  wafts " 

Entirely  by  accident  Felisi  dropped  a 
frond  of  coral  into  the  dye.     It  made  a 
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sickening  splash,  and  Jimmie  stopped  like 
a  clock  with  a  broken  mainspring.  He  said 
nothing — what  was  there  to  say  ? — ^but  his 
pained  look  went  to  Felisi's  heart. 

"  Me  sorrj,  Jimmie,"  she  pleaded,  squatting 
in  the  grass  before  him;  "you  no  stop, 
please." 

"If  you're  ready,"  said  Jimmie,  with 
dignity,  "we'll  go  down  and  sell  our 
produce." 

They  descended  the  red  earth  track 
together,  Felisi  with  a  light  step  and  a 
basket  of  coral  on  her  head,  Jimmie  with  his 
loose-jointed  shuffle  and  a  scrap  of  paper 
neatly  folded  in  his  pocket.  This  scrap  of 
paper  was  the  only  thing  in  life  that  Jimmie 
was  neat  about. 

He  chuckled  as  they  crossed  the  bridge 
and  turned  on  to  the  beach. 

"  We're  a  couple  of  impostors,  Felisi,"  he 
told  her,  in  a  confidential  undertone. 
"  Impostors,"  mimicked  Felisi. 
"  Yes,  pretenders.     Your  coral  isn't  real. 
My  poem  isn't  real." 

"  Poem  no  real  ?  "  she  queried,  in  genuine 
surprise. 

"No,  it  can't  be.  It's  too  easy.  You 
just  put  down  a  word — coral,  anything — then 
think  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  it — moral, 
anything— and  fill  in  the  rest  how  you  like. 
It's  too  easy ;  but  I  mustn't  let  'em  know 
it,"  he  chuckled.  "  Oh,  dear,  no — ^any  more 
than  you  must  let  'em  know  how  you  make 
pink  coral." 

They  laughed  together  in  the  sunlight,  a 
laugh  of  mutual  understanding. 

Felisi  felt  a  certain  sense  of  proprietorship 
in  Jimmie's  poem.  Had  she  not  helped  to 
supply  a  word — a  very  vital  word  ?  She 
determined  to  see  it  sold.  The  basket  of 
coral  was  left  with  the  nagging  aunt,  and 
Felisi  followed  Jimmie  into  Parsons'  store. 
She  wondered,  as  she  threaded  her  way 
through  the  stacks  of  kerosene  tins,  rope, 
leaf  tobacco,  and  coloured  shirts,  why  he  had 
come  to  Parsons'  when  the  poem  distinctly 
said  "Boulton's,"  but  it  was  soon  made 
apparent. 

"Good     morning,     Mr.     Parsons,"     was 
Jimmie's  greeting,  and  he  said  it  as  though 
he  meant  it,  as  though  it  were  an  entirely 
original  remark. 
"  Morning,  Jim." 

Missi  Parsonic  was  a  busy  man.  At 
eighty  degrees  in  the  shade,  without  a 
customer  in  sight,  and  as  much  chance  of 
doing  business  as  a  derelict  whaler,  he  was 
always  busy.  He  had  learnt  his  methods  in 
America,   and   they  had   answered,   if    the 


prosperity  of  his  store  went  for  anything. 
With  garters  on  his  sleeves,  and  an  intent 
expression  on  his  hatchet  face,  he  was  sorting 
shirts  at  the  moment ;  but  there  was  an  open 
tin  of  mixed  biscuits  on  the  counter,  and 
from  this  Jimmie  daintily  extracted  samples 
from  time  to  time,  and  ate  them  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur. 

"An  uncommonly  fine  morning,  for 
the  hurricane  season,"  remarked  Jimmie. 
"This  is  a  much  -  maligned  country,  Mr. 
Parsons.  Hurricane  season,  indeed  !  "  His 
indignation  had  the  effect  of  accelerating 
the  consumption  of  biscuits.  "  They  should 
go  to  the  Malay  States  if  they  want  to  see 
hurricanes.  Ours  are  a  mere  zephyr — 
zephyr,  sir,  in  comparison."  At  the  end 
of  the  counter  were  stacked  packets  of  safety 
matches  and  tins  of  tobacco.  Jimmie  sidled 
along  the  counter,  talking  as  he  went,  and 
appropriated  one  of  each  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  frankness.  Missi  Parsonie's 
quick  glance  followed  his  movements,  but  he 
said  nothing.  This  was  how  Jimmie  lived. 
Everyone  knew  Jimmie.  It  was  almost 
an  honour  to  be  shoplifted  by  him.  At 
first  Missi  Parsonic  had  disapproved,  but 
slowly  he  had  given  way,  finding  it  better 
to  conform  to  old-established  institutions 
than  to  get  himself  disliked— even  by 
Jimmie. 

His  "  shopping  "  completed,  and  the  two 
pockets  of  his  disreputable  jacket  bulging 
generously,  Jimmie  took  a  half  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  counter,  and  produced  the  neatly- 
folded  paper.     He  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  have  here,"  he  said  impressively, 
tapping  the  paper  with  his  attenuated  fore- 
finger, "I  have  here  something  that  will 
interest  you,  Mr.  Parsons  " — Missi  Parsonic 
regarded  Jimmie  without  emotion  —  "a 
littla  thing  that  I  must  confess  gave  me 
considerable  trouble.  But  I  think  it's  worth 
it.  It  will  look  well  in  The  Herald — in 
block  type,  you  know,  with  good  spacing — 
well,  hke  Boulton's  of  last  week." 

"  Boulton's  ?  "  queried  Missi  Parsonic, 
with  a  faint  frown. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he'll  like  this  one,  don't  you 
— as  a  man  of  judgment— Mr.  Parsons  ?  " 

He  read  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end, 
still  in  the  rolling  baritone,  still  with  the 
shapely  hand  upraised.  But  Missi  Parsonic 
seemed  quite  unimpressed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  thing  was  beginning  to  annoy  him. 
Each  week — for  a  month,  now — his  rival 
Boulton  had  actually  bought  this  trash  from 
Jim  and  printed  it  over  the  signature  of 
"James"  in  The  Herald,  And  it  was  catching 
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on — that  was  the  absurdity  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it.  Everyone — even  up  country — . 
knew  Jim,  and  they  had  come  to  look  for 
his  weekly*  effusion. 

"That's  all  right,  Jim,  I  guess,''  he 
admitted,  "  though  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  Boulton  ought  to 
like  it.     He  handles  cigars  ;  we  don't." 


More  oppor- 
this  ?      The 


'Jim 


positively,  I   like   it   better! 
tunities  with  '  vest.'      How's 
first  verse  can  stand,  then — 

"  Yet  stop !  There  is  one  other  feast 
Upon  this  Island  of  the  Blest, 
And  that  is  Parsons'  store  down  East, 
Where  dwells  the  only  zephyr  vest. 
"So  cool  it  is,  BO  feather-light, 
It  sits  with  such  an  easy  grace, 
That  you  may  walk  with  all  your  ndght, 
And  not  a  bead  will  deck  your  face." 

Jimmie  stopped,  expectant.     Missi  Parsonie 
had  resumed  his  task  of  sorting  shirts. 

"  Y~e-s,"  he  said,  "  something  like  that, 

and  I'll  take   it.     I  want  Hyq  verses,  each 

bringing   in   'Parsons'    Zephyr  Yest,'  just 

like  that.     I  shan't  want  the  first  verse. 

What  do  you  charge  .?  " 

Jimmie   leant  over   the  counter  and 
whispered    into    Missi    Parsonie's     ear. 
The   latter  looked  up  doubtfully,  then 
nodded. 

"And  in  ad- 
vance," added 
Jimmie,  with  un- 
looked-for firmness. 
"  It  takes  a  lot  out 
of  one,  though  you 
might  not  think  it, 
Mr.  Parsons.  It  is 
doubtful  if  I  shall 
sleep  to-night.  You 
shall  have  it  first 
thing  in  the 
morning." 

Missi  Parsonie 
hesitated. 

"Mr.  Boulton 
always  pays  in  ad- 
vance. One  must 
live,  you  know," 
added  Jimmie,  with 
quiet  dignity. 

Missi  Parsonie 
disappeared  behind 
a  stack  of  kerosene 
cases,  and  to  Felisi 
it  was  a  curious 
4T%-*it*-M  thing    that,    while 

^^•^^"•^^ihe    was    gone, 

mie  sidled  along  the  counter,  talking  as  he  went,  and  appropriated  one  of  Jmmie  helped  him- 

each  with  the  utmost  dehcacy  and  frankness."  Sell  tO  nothing,  not 

even  a  biscuit. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  shuffled  out  on 
to  the  beach,  carrying  a  parcel  packed  to 
look  like  anything  but  what  it  was,  and 
failing  utterly. 

There  were  discreet  sounds  of  revelry 
issuing  from  Jimmie's  house  when  Felisi 
visited  the  factory  that  evening.     She  knew 


delicacy 

is    your    speciality,     Mr. 


"  And    what 
Parsons  ?  " 

"Well,  just  at  present  we're  handling  a 
line  of  zephyr  vest  that's  going  to  s1k)w 
folks  how  to  dress  in  the  tropics." 

"  Vest ! "  cried  Jimmie,  with  sudden 
animation.  ''Yest,  you  said.  I  like  it  better— 
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there  would  be,  and  she  entered  without 
knocking. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  at  the  packing- 
case  which  did  service  for  a  table,  with 
a  litter  of  paper  at  his  elbows,  talking 
quietly  to  himself.  He  took  no  notice  of 
her  entrance,  and  she  sat  and  listened. 
These  self-communings  of  Jimmie's  always 
interested  her. 

"Parsons'  zephyr  vest,"  he  said,  three 
times  and  very  distinctly.  "Vest — west- 
best — blest— test — messed — jest " 

His  voice  trailed  away  as  rain  commenced 
to  patter  on  the  corrugated  iron  roof.  A 
wistful  look  came  into  Jimmie's  eyes  ;  then 
he  seemed  to  notice  Felisi  for  the  first  time. 
He  looked  at  her  and  commenced  to  speak. 

"  Rain  !  1  never  hear  rain,  never  see 
it  sloping  down — rain,  rain,  rain — without 
thinking  of  Watlington,  and  then  it  all  comes 
haok— all  of  it— ugh !  "  He  shuddered 
convulsively.  "Fancy  thinking  of  Wat- 
lington, after  all  IVe  seen— Watlington  !  " 

He  laughed  quietly,  and  Felisi  joined  in. 
She  was  a  born  listener. 

"  Queer,  isn't  it  ?  But  there  it  is.  Most 
impressionable  age,  I  suppose— eighteen  to 
twenty-two  .  .  .  Watlington  !  Eows  and 
rows  of  little  grey  houses,  all  the  same,  and 
all  full  of  the  same  sort  of  people."  Again 
Jimmie  shuddered.  "  Suburbans,  that's 
what  they  call  'em  .  .  .  and  the  rain — a  cold, 
dreary  rain.  It  makes  no  difference.  Every 
morning,  alarm  clock  six-thirty — breakfast 
seven  o'clock,  porridge,  egg,  marmalade. 
Train  eight  o'clock — with  a  black  bag. 
Underground  —  crowded  —  have  to  stand. 
Nine  o'clock — sign  book  and  climb  on  to 
a  stool  ..." 

Jimmie  was  still  looking  at  Felisi,  but 
he  did  not  see  her.  He  was  listening  to  the 
rain,  and  his  voice  had  become  a  dreary 
monotone. 

Felisi  was  thoroughly  enjoying  it.  It 
was  another  puzzle  that  only  needed  to  be 
put  together,  and  she  was  becoming  an 
expert  at  the  game. 

"...  Stay  on  stool  adding  up  figures  .  .  . 
One  o'clock  lunch— one  shilling  .  .  .  stool, 
stool,  stool  ...  six  o'clock  train — Under- 
ground— crowded — have  to  stand  .  .  .  Wat- 
lington .  .  .  Rain  .  .  .  Dinner  .  .  .  Read,  talk 
drivel .  .  .  listen  to  someone  torturing  the 
piano  .  .  .  every  day — all  day,  for  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years  !  "  Jimmie's 
voice  rose  in  a  harsh  crescendo.  "  Are  they 
mad  ?  Or  am  I  ? "  His  eyes  came  to 
rest  on  Felisi  in  a  challenging  glare,  and  she 
knew  that  he  saw  her  now. 


"Queer,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  with  sudden 
quietness.  "  People  are  doing  that  now — 
over  there.  And  they  think  it  so  fine  that 
they  want  everybody  to  do  it.  They  wanted 
me  to  do  it.  1  did  it  for  four  years.  Then 
I  came  home  to  Watlington  one  night  and 
told  them  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it  any 
more.  They  said  I  was  mad.  Perhaps  I 
was,  but  I  didn't  do  it  any  more.  I  did 
something  else,  and  I'm  still  doing  some- 
thing else.  Listen  to  the  rain  !  Watling- 
ton !  "  Jimmie's  head  sank  down  on  to  his 
arms.  "  Parsons'  —  zephyr  —  vests  !  "  he 
muttered  drowsily.  "  Cool  .  .  .  pool  .  .  . 
rule  .  .  ."     He  was  asleep. 

He  was  really  still  asleep  when  Felisi  led 
him  to  his  bed  in  the  corner,  and  left  him 
with  the  mosquito  curtain  well  tucked  in 
under  the  mats.  She  fitted  together  the  puzzle 
as  she  went  down  the  red  earth  track  leading 
to  her  aunt's  grass  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Levuka,  and  she  found  it  entertaining.  The 
way  of  the  white  man  had  always  interested 
her. 

The  next  day  a  steamer  came  in,  and  she 
w^as  busy.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
morning  that  she  visited  the  factory,  and 
was  met  by  Jimmie  in  rather  low  spirits. 

"What  d'you  think?"  he  demanded 
indignantly,  while  Felisi  was  setting  fronds 
under  the  waterfall.  "  That  little  rat  Parsons 
won't  buy  my  work  unless  it's  exclusive." 

"  Exclusive,"  mimicked  Felisi. 

"  Yes,  you  know — unless  he  is  the  only 
man  to  have  it.  Swears  that  I  promised 
that.    Did  I  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Felisi. 

"  I  should  think  not.  It  means  I  couldn't 
do  anything  for  Boulton,  and  he  was  tbe 
first  to  publish  me.  I  shall  give  up 
Parsons." 

The  ultimatum  was  delivered  in  all 
gravity.  It  meant  that  Jimmie  would  never 
again  patronise  Parsons  for  biscuits  or 
matches  or  tobacco.  Felisi  felt  quite  sorry 
for  the  erring  tradesman. 

"  Him  pay  you  already,"  she  suggested. 

Jimmie  hung  his  head. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  all  gone. 
Most  awkward.  But  perhaps  Boulton  will 
settle  the  matter.  I  have  the  very  thing  for 
next  week — 

"Why  do  we  aU  return  in  time, 

As  though  by  magnet  swiftly  drawn, 
To  Ovalau's  voluptuous  clime, 
Where " 

But  Felisi  heard  no  more.  She  was 
gazing  spell-bound  past  the  upraised  shapely 
hand  to  where  the  track  breasted  the  hill. 
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Her  quick  eyes  had  detected  two  white 
objects  appearing  over  the  crest.  They  were 
solar  topees,  that  rapidly  evolved  themselves 
into  men^ — white  men.  One  was  short  and 
plump  and  pink,  the  other  tall  and  dark. 


"  He  road  the  poem 
fro  n  beginning  to 
end." 


Felisi  had  seen  them  both  before,  and 
knew  one  to  be  a  well-known  Levuka 
solicitor.  The  other  she  had  seen  coming 
down  the  gangway  of  the  steamer  the 
previous  day.  She  remembered  him  partly 
because  of  his  vague  resemblance  to  Jimmie, 


and  partly  because  he  had  brushed  her 
aside  when  she  offered  the  imitation  pink 
coral. 

They  stood  in  full  view  now,  pausing 
for  breath,  then  the  pink  man  turned  and 
disappeared  down  the 
track,  and  the  other 
came  striding  to- 
wards them. 

The  first  thing 
that  caused  Jimmie 
to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a  particularly  flow- 
ing stanza  was  the 
expression  of  Felisi's 
face.  He  wheeled, 
quicker  than  Fehsi 
could  have  dreamed 
it  possible,  and  stood 
stone  still,  staring 
into  the  other^s  face, 
and  not  seeming  to 
notice  his  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Jim,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  don't  yon 
know  me  —  your 
brother  Charles?" 

Jimmie  spoke, 
but  it  was  hke  a 
mechanical  figure 
speaking  out  of  waxen 
lips. 

**There's  some 
mistake,  I'm  afraid." 

"  No,  there's  no 
mistake.  You  must 
know  me,  Jim.  Why, 
man,  I " 

Jimmie  was  sway- 
ing gently  where  he 
stood.  His  yellow 
face  had  turned  a 
waxen  grey.  Then 
he  crumpled  forward 
into  the  stranger's 
arms. 

There  were  strange 
happenings  on  the 
cliff  for  the  next  few^ 
hours.  Fehsi  watched 
them  enthralled, 
whilst  Jimmie  lay  in 
the  grass,  staring  stonily  up  into  the  branches 
of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  with  a  rapidly-rising 
temperature. 

The  stranger  performed  miracles  quietly 
and  rapidly.  The  murmur  of  native  voices 
came  over  the  cr^st  of  the  hill,  but  no  one 
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appeared.  Every  now  and  then  the  stranger 
vanislied,  too,  to  reappear  dragging  or  carry- 
ing some  bulky,  queer-shaped  bundle.  A 
speckless  white  tent  sprang  into  being, 
beds,  a  table,  and  chairs  unfolded  themselves 
from  green  parcels  of  miraculously  small 
proportions,  and  by  noon  the  transformation 
scene  was  complete.  Jimmie,  in  a  suit  of 
striped  pink-and-white  pyjamas,  lay  on  a 
camp-bed  in  the  tent,  tossing  and  muttering 
with  fever.  The  stranger  sat  at  the  bedside, 
alternately  watching  him  with  his  stern  eyes, 
and  dosing  him  with  quinine. 

Presently,  when  Jimmie  had  fallen  into  a 
doze,  the  stranger  came  outside  and  looked 
about  him.  His  glance  went  like  an  arrow 
to  the  tumbledown  house  of  weather-boards 
and  corrugated  iron  that  had  been  Jimmie's 
home  for  so  long.  His  hand  went  to  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  box  of  matches.  His 
long  legs  carried  him  to  the  building  in  ten 
strides,  and  a  moment  later  it  was  a  crackling 
yellow  flame.  It  burnt  merrily  until  there 
was  nothing  left  but  glowing-  embers  and  a  * 
few  blackened  sheets  of  corrugated  iron. 
These  the  stranger  pried  into  a  neat  pile 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  stood  back  to 
view,  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
the  damage  he  had  wrought. 

Then  his  glance  fell  on  Felisi,  squatting 
motionless  in  the  factory.  She  shrank  from 
him  as  he  approached. 

"Don't  run  away,"  he  pleaded,  in  a 
wheedling  voice.  "  Do  you  speak  English, 
little  girl  ?  " 

Felisi  nodded  sullenly. 

"  You  do  ?  Then  let  me  make  it  quite 
clear.  I  have  bought  this  piece  of  land. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Again  Felisi  nodded. 

"So  now  it  belongs  to  me,  and  you 
mustn't  come  here." 

"  Jimmie  belong  you  ?  "  demanded  Felisi, 
with  a  hint  of  truculence. 

The  stranger  laughed  softly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Jimmie  belongs  to  me. 
He  is  my  brother.  He  is  very  ill,  and  when 
he  gets  better  I  don't  want  anything  to 
remind  him  of  what  he  was." 

"  You  make  him  ill ! "  flashed  Fehsi. 
"  Him  all  right  before." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Jimmie  has 
to  be  ill  before  he  will  be  well.  Now 
run  along,  there's  a  good  girl.  What 
is  this  ?  "  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
factory. 

"  Pink  coral,"  said  Felisi  glibly.  "  You 
no  want." 

"No,  I    don't  want  any.     But  here" — 


the  stranger  produced  a  silver  coin  and 
held  it  out — "  then  you  can  run  along." 

Felisi  rose  slowly  to  her  feet  and  turned 
towards  the  track.  But  she  did  not  run, 
and  she  left  the  silver  coin  in  the  still 
outstretched  hand  of  the  astonished  donor. 
She  heard  his  short  laugh  as  she  went  down 
the  track,  and  her  white  teeth  closed  with  a 
snap  like  an  ivory  trap. 

There  was  now  plenty  of  puzzle  to  put 
together,  and  Felisi  entered  into  the  game 
with  a  new  zest.  That  evening  she  hid  in 
a  lantana  bush,  a  few  yards  from  the  tent, 
and,  as  well  as  witnessing  a  most  interesting 
shadowgraph  on  the  white  canvas  wall,  heard 
the  following — 

"  Jim,  are  you  better  ?  " 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  " 

"Your  brother  Charles.  You  must 
remember  me.  Have  you  forgotten 
Wafclington — the  old  days.?*" 

A  short  pause. 

"  Never  heard  of  it.  What  do  you  want, 
anyway  ?  " 

"  I  want  you,  Jim." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  my  brother." 

"  Haven't  got  a  brother.  Some  mistake. 
Got  a  drink  there  ?  " 

There  was  the  shadowgraph  of  a  hand 
going  out  and  filling  a  glass  very  carefully 
from  a  bottle  and  a  syphon. 

"  Call  that  a  drink  ?  " 

"We're  going  to  fight  it  out,  Jim,  up 
here  alone.  A  little  less  each  time  ;  you 
won't  notice  it."  • 

"  What's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Pyjamas.  Don't  they  feel  nice  and 
cool  and — and  clean  ?  Lie  still,  Jim ; 
you're  not  strong  yet,  you  know." 

"  If  I  didn't  know  it,  I'd  choke  you,  you 
— you  supercilious,  domineering " 

"  Ah,  the  same  old  Jim  !  " 

"  Get  out  of  here !  Who  gave  you 
permission  to  come  on  to  my — my  property 
and " 

"  It  was  never  your  property,  Jim.  They 
let  you  live  here,  but  it's  not  yours.  It's 
mine  now — I've  bought  it." 

A  long  silence,  then — 

"  It's  no  good,  Jim.  Be  reasonable.  I 
don't  want  much — only  that  you'll  come 
back  with  me  and  live  like  a  civilised  human 
being.     You  owe  it  to  us." 

"  I  owe  nothing  to  anyone,  except 
Parsons." 

"You  owe  it  to  us.  I  came  fifteen 
thousand  miles  to  find  you,  to  bring  you 
back.     I  left  my  wife  and  two  children  for 
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that,  and  I  shall  not  return  until  you  come 
with  me.  Why,  just  now,  in  your  fever,  you 
mentioned  Watlington  over  and  over  again. 
When  you  first  came  to  Levuka,  you  signed 
your  name  in  the  hotel  register  ;  there  it 
is,  in  your  own  handwriting — J.  Crothers. 
There  aren't  many  Crotherses,  you  know, 
Jim.  What's  the  use  of  pretending  ?  It 
isn't  as  if  you  left  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  Watlington.  You  just  went  and  never 
came  back,  that's  all.  It  was  a  tremendous 
business  to  trace  you,  but  I  did  it.  The 
world's  very  small,  really.     Won't  you  even 

admit " 

"  Never  heard  of  you.     Get  out !  " 
"  Very  well.     You  know  me,  and  I  know 
you.     I  shall  stay  with  you  until  you  do 
come   back.      My  wife   and    children   can 
wait." 

There  was  the  shadowgraph,  slightly 
marred  by  the  billowing  tent  wall,  of  an 
attenuated  figure  rearing  itself  up  and 
falling  upon  something  out  of  the  range 
of  vision.  There  were  the  sounds  of  a 
brief  struggle,  the  indefinite  picture  of 
something  being  gently  laid  down,  and 
silence. 

"  You  always  hated  me,  didn't  you,  Jim  ?  " 
a  voice  droned  on  presently.  "  I  think  you 
hated  all  of  us  ;  I  could  never  make  out 
why." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  away  and  leave 

me  in  peace  !  "     It  was  the  cry  of  a  tortured 

soul.     "  What  harm  have  I  done  anyone — 

anyone— to  be  interfered  with  like  this  ?  " 

"  You  have  only  harmed  yourself,  Jim." 

"  Then  what  business  is  it  of  yours  to — 

to " 

"  It  is  the  business  of  every  brother " 

"  But  I  tell  you  it's  a  mistake  !  I  have 
no  brother.  Do  you  want  to  drive  me 
mad  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  I  must  finish,  now"  that  I  have 
begun.  You  want  to  know  why  I  came  all 
this  way,  now,  to  find  you  and  bring  you 
back  ? " 

"  I  don't !     I  never  said  I  did.     I " 

"Well,  Uncle  Fred  died  five  years  ago." 
The  droning  voice  became  more  hesitant. 
"  He  left  some  money  to  be  equally  divided 
between  us.  I  spent  it  all  —  for  the 
children's  sake."  The  voice  stopped.  It 
had  evidently  been  a  tremendous  effort  to 
say  as  much.  But  there  w^as  no  answer, 
and  it  went  on.  "  Then  I  began  to  think 
about  you,  Jim.  You  became  a  sort  of  ghost  to 
haunt  me.  I  just  had  to  tell  you  what  I'd 
done.  I'm  built  like  that,  as  you  know.  I 
just  had  to  find  out  where  you  werj — what 


you  were  doing.  You  might  have  been  out 
in  the  world  starving,  and  there  was  I  in 
Watlington.  I  had  wife  and  children,  but 
your  ghost  rose  up  between  them  and  me. 
I  left  them,  and  swore  I  would  not  come 
back  until  I  brought  you  with  me.  You 
might  have  been  ill — wanted  help  for  years. 
I  hunted  for  you  and  found  you — like  this. 
We'll  fight  it  out  together,  Jim,  up  here 
alone." 

There  were  indistinct  mumblings. 

Felisi  listened  intently,  but  all  she  could 
catch  was  something  that  sounded  like 
"  vest — blest — west " 

Jimmie  was  in  the  grip  of  fever  again. 

For  three  days  this  went  on,  and  when 
Felisi  saw  him  one  day  sitting  outside  the 
tent,  he  had  changed  from  a  happy  child 
into  a  miserable  old  man. 

It  took  Felisi  some  time  to  come  to  a 
decision,  but  when  once  it  had  been  arrived 
at,  the  result  was  usually  pretty  thorough. 

Shortly  after  midnight  she  crawled  out 
from  the  lantana  bush  and  pushed  the  tent 
wall  so  that  it  also  pushed  Jimmie,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  queer  little  noise  of  her 
own.  There  was  an  agonising  pause,  then 
an  elongated  form  crawled  from  the  tent, 
seized  her  by  the  hand,  and  stumbled  after 
her  into  the  bush. 

They  progressed  in  this  fashion — Jimmie 
called  it  running — for  perhaps  an  hour, 
before  he  was  allowed  to  sink  on  to  the 
musty  mats  of  a  disused  hut  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  the  bush.  He  lay  as  one  dead, 
until  Felisi  produced  from  somewhere — with 
the  air  of  a  conjurer  producing  rabbits  from 
a  hat — a  bottle  of  amber  liquid.  Then 
Jimmie  sat  up. 

"Felisi,  you're  a  gem,"  he  said,  with 
something  of  his  old-time  spirit. 

"You  all  right,"  chirped  the  conjurer. 
"  Him  go  away  plenty  quick." 

But  Jimmie  shook  his  head. 

*"You  don't  know  my  brother  Charles," 
he  said.  "  Watlington  !  "  And  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  like  the 
child  he  was. 

"You  all  right,  you  all  right,"  soothed 
Felisi,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Jimmie  was 
very  weak,  and  the  amber  liquid  had  gone  to 
his  head. 

"  He's  right — I  always  did  hate  him  !  "  he 
said.  "  We  were  so  different,  somehow,  and 
he  always  dominated  me.  He  can  dominate 
me  now,  after  all  these  years.  It's  queer, 
but  there  it  is.  I  feel  all  crumpled  up  when 
he's  about.  But  I  won't  go  back.  He's  too 
late.     Anyone  would  be  too  late  now.     I 
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was  happy.  I  wasn't  doing  anybody  any 
harm.  And  I  won't  go  back !  I'd  kill 
myself  first !  " 

Felisi  crept  close. 

"  Why  you  no  kill  him  ?  "  she  said. 

Jimmie  regarded  her  with  horror-struck 
eyes. 

"  Me  kill  him,"  she  added  very  quietly. 

"No,  you  mustn't  do  that.  You  shan't 
do  that.  I  won't  let  you  do  that."  Jimmie 
had  seized  her  hand  as  though  it  held  a 
dagger  upraised.  "  No  !  "  Jimmie  suddenly 
became  dignified.  "  I  will  speak  to  him  as 
a  man,  not  as — as  the  worm  he  thinks  me. 
After  all,  I  have  the  law.  But  the  law  is 
queer ;  it  does  strange  things — it  might 
uphold  him.  No,  I  shall  say  :  *  Pardon  me, 
I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.'" 
Jimmie's  manner  was  that  of  Parsons'  store 

when  he  took  a  biscuit.   "I  shall  say But 

then  there  are  his  wife  and  children.  He 
has  said  that  he  won't  go  back  without  me, 
and  he  means  it.  Charles  always  meant 
what  he  said.  Difi'erent  to  me — poles  apart. 
Nevertheless,  my  life  is  my  own,  and  I  shall 
say  to  him  *  Go  ! '  like  that,  I  shall " 

When,  however,  about  ten  minutes  later, 
there  was  the  sound  of  running  feet,  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  panting  stranger, 
Jimmie  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  space  of  time  he  was  back 
in  the  tent  and  in  bed,  with  a  string  tied 
securely  round  his  waist  at  one  end,  and 
round  the  stranger's  wrist  at  the  other. 

The  puzzle  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved, but  Felisi  struggled  with  it  manfully. 

Jimmie  became  very  docile  after  that 
ignominious  night  of  freedom,  but  the  string 
was  still  in  use,  and  a  few  nights  later  the 
stranger  woke  with  a  start.  He  pulled  on 
the  string  gently,  and  it  came  towards  him 
over  the  ground.  He  got  up  and  examined 
Jimmie's  bed.  It  w^as  empty.  He  went 
outside  and  watched  the  sun  climb  out  of 
the  sea. 

What  a  nuisance  the  fellow  was  !  No,  it 
was  that  infernal  native  girl.  It  would  be 
necessary,  after  all,  then,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  police. 

The  stranger  turned  wearily  from  the  sea, 


and  was  entering  the  tent,  when  his  glance 
happened  on  a  huddled  heap  of  cheap 
patterned  calico  close  to  the  waterfall.  It 
was  the  "infernal  native  girl."  She  took 
no  heed  of  his  approach,  and  when  he  raised 
her  head,  silent  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  face. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  demanded  the  stranger 
peremptorily. 

Felisi  did  not  answer.  She  merely  rocked 
gently  from  side  to  side,  kneeling  in  the 


"  Where  is  he  ?  "  repeated  the  stranger, 
with  quiet  insistence,  but  with  an  anxious 
look  in  his  eyes. 

Felisi  pointed  to  the  cliff. 

"  You  kill  him,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  strode  to  the  edge  and 
looked  over.  Below,  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific  lashed  themselves  into  white  fury 
against  the  needles  of  volcanic  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Half-way  down,  where  it 
was  impossible  for  a  goat  to  have  found 
foothold,  there  was  a  little  bush,  and  fluttering 
from  it  a  tattered  strip  of  pink-and-white 
flannel. 

There  was  no  mistaking  it  for  anything  but 
a  shred  of  Jimmie's  wonderful  pyjamas. 

The  stranger  looked  out  over  the  sea. 
The  white  wings  of  a  hurricane  bird  fanned 
his  face,  and  he  moved.  He  took  Felisi  by 
the  shoulders  and  shook  her. 

"  You  lie  !  "  he  said  fiercely.  "  Where  is 
he.?" 

"  You  kill  him  !  "  sobbed  Felisi,  and  he 
could  get  nothing  else  out  of  her. 

The  very  best  of  search-parties  scoured 
the  little  island  of  Ovalau  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  the  stranger  went  home  in  a  big 
steamer. 

Felisi  and  Jimmie  watched  it,  from  the 
cliff,  slowly  dissolving  into  the  heat  haze. 
Then  the  work  of  the  factory  was  resumed, 
and  Jimmie  sat  in  his  favourite  seat,  de- 
claiming to  the  sunshine — 

"Thrice-blessed  Isle  of  Ovalau, 
Thou  art  my  mother,  father,  friend 
....  trow,  plow,  cow,  now, 
how  .  .  .  ." 


FROM  SALONICA  TO 
THE   ALBANIAN    COAST 

By  the  late  MAJOR  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

The  following  article  has  a  pathetic  interest  as  one  of  the  last  few  manuscripts  sent  to  England  by  the  author 
before  he  and  his  gifted  \vife  and  collaborator  met  their  tragic  death,  through  the  torpedoing  of  a  vessel  on  which 
they  were  returning  to  their  War  duties  at  Salonica  and  in  Corfu,  after  a  brief  absence  in  Italy  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross.  By  a  sad  coincidence,  this  theme  is  introduced  with  a  reference  to  the 
submarine  peril,  to  which  Major  and  Mrs.  Askew  fell  victims  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  dispatch  of,  this  article.— Ed. 


HE  possibility,  in 
these  days  of  sub- 
marine dangers,  of 
travelling  from 
England  to  Salonica, 
or  vice  versa,  by  a 
route  which  in- 
'  volves  but  a  few 
hours'  voyage  by 
sea,  is  one  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  interest. 

With  a  Serbian  friend  I  set  out  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Others  had 
travelled .  that  way,  so  Avhy  should  not  we  ? 
Certainly  we  could  not  hear  of  anyone  who 
had  made  the  journey  without  being  provided 
with  a  car,, and  in  one  case  reported  to  us 
the  car  had  broken  down  on  a  bad  piece  of 
road,  and  a  long  tramp  on  foot  had  been  the 
result.  But  we  counted  upon  getting  lifts 
on  lorries  ;  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that 
there  must  be  lorries  running  from  place 
to  place. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  between 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so,"  somebody  warned 
US;  but  we  waved  the  objection  lightly 
aside — it  was  only  a  matter  of  fifty  kilometres 
or  so,  and  probably  we  could  get  horses  or 
mules.  If  not — well,  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  to 
go  on  foot. 

Permission  to  use  the  road  was  accorded 
to  us  easily  enough,  but  there  was  s6me 
shaking  of  heads  when  we  explained  that 
we  proposed  to  start  without  any  definite 
arrangement  of  transport,  and  nobody  could 
reply  with  any  certainty  about  the  lorries, 
nor  if,  granted  their  existence,  the  drivers 
would  be  entitled  to  give  us  a  lift. 
Accustomed,  however,  to  ihe  civiKty  of 
chaufiPeurs,  French,  English,  and  Italian,  on 
the  Macedonian  roads,  we  had  little  fear 
on  this  score ;  also  previous  experience  of 


travelling  had  made  us  very  confident 
of  meeting  with  general  good-will  and 
friendly  assistance  at  the  various  camps  we 
should  pass  en  route.  Let  me  say  at  once 
that  in  this  latter  assumption  we  were 
'  abundantly  justified. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  lifts  on 
the  lorries,  even  if  there  had  been  as 
many  of  these  as  we,  in  our  ignorance,  had 
imagined.  For  it  was  soon  pointed  out  to 
us  that  drivers  of  cars  on  this  route  are 
not  allowed,  as  in  Macedonia,  to  pick  up 
chance  travellers ;  and,  indeed,  our  own 
chauffeurs  had  several  times  to  rej.ect  such 
applications,  though  there  was  room  enough 
on  the  cars. 

With  luck,  a  good  car,  and  not  much 
allowance  for  rest,  the  whole  journey  between 
Salonica  and  Santi  Quaranta — whence  it  is 
but  a  short  sea  voyage  to  Corfu  or  Brindisi 
— may  be  accomplished  in  two  days.  The 
total  distance  is  some  four  hundred  and  sixty 
kilometres.  This,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous 
score  from  the  point  of  view  of  time  alone. 

Naturally,  however,  not  knowing  what 
chance  might  befall  us,  we  had  no  such 
ambition.  We  expected  to  be  quite  four  or 
five  days  en  route^  and  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  we  had  been  a  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  left  Salonica  on  a 
Wednesday  night,  and  reached  Corfu  the 
following  Monday  evening,  while  for  two 
out  of  these  five  days  we  were  not  really 
travelling. 

The  first  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  of 
the  journey — that  is  to  say,  from  Salonica 
to  Fiorina — may  be  accomplished  by  train ; 
and,  having  at  various  times  suffered  all 
manner  of  vicissitudes  on  the  Monastir 
railway,  I  was  more  than  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  that  we  might  expect  to  reach 
our  destination  in  seven  or  eight  hours. 
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Twenty-four  would    have    been  nearer    the 
mark  that  I  was  accustomed  to. 

Of  course,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  cavil  at,  even  had  such  a  call  upon  our 
time  been  demanded.      Trains  in  the  war 
zone  do  not  run  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ordinary   traveller ;    and   so,   if 
vou   have   a  journey  to   make,      <■ — -   — 
you  must  put  up  with  what  you      .       ^    ^  , 
can   get.       There    is    no   time-         <\-'*.J-^^ 
table — or  a  very  poor  pretence  at       r  f  < '  ^' 
one — so  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  turn  up  at  the  station 
w^ith  your  luggage — if  you  happen 
to  have   any  —  and  sit  upon  it 
until  the  train  arrives  or  is  ready 
to  start.     If  you  should  happen 
to  be  at  a  terminus,  like  Salonica, 
where  there  are  many  pairs  of 
rails,  you   may  experience   con- 
siderable   difficulty    in    finding 
your  train,  for  it  will  not  meet 
your  convenience  by  being  drawn 
up  at  a  platform.     You  must  set 
off  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
search  of  it,  circumnavigating  other  trains, 
scrambling   under  cars   or   over  couplings, 
dodging  engines.      It  is   quite  an   exciting 
game,  and  not  wholly  unattended  by  risk, 
especially  if  you   are   travelling   by   night, 
and   the    night    happens   to   be   dark   and 
stormy. 

Your  train  found,  you  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  if  you  were  expecting  much,  in 
the  way  of  comfort.  Probably  one  third- 
class  car,  in  rather  batterjed  condition, 
constitutes  all  the  provision  made  for 
travellers.  More  often  than  not  you  will 
have  to  instal  yourself  in  a  four g on ^  or 
covered  van,  among  the  sacks  of  flour 
or  other  description  of  goods  with  which  the 
train  may  be  laden.  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  find  nothing  better  than  an  open  truck. 
And  all  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  troops  at  the  Front  is 
the  thing  that  matters. 

As  to  the  time  you  may  expend  even  upon 
the  shortest  journey,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  forecast.  As  ah;eady  mentioned,  it 
is  not  possible  to  observe  regoilarity  in  the 
running  of  trains. 

I  have  been  held  up  for  as  much  as  five 
hours  at  a  little  wayside  station,  while  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  is  quite  a  usual  thing 
for  a  journey  of,  say,  eighty  kilometres. 

A  friend  of  mine,  travelling  up  the  line, 
got  into  the  train  at  Salonica  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  promptly  w^ent  to.  sleep. 
He  woke  at  seven  in  the  morning,  expecting 


to  be  near  his  destination.  The  train  being 
at  rest  in  a  station,  he  descended  to  see  if  he 
could  get  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then,  the  aspect 
of  the  station  appearing  familiar,  he  inquired 
where  he  was.  He  was  informed  that  he 
was  still  at  Salonica.     He  spent  forty-eight 
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hours  on  that  journey  instead  of  the  nine  or 
ten  that  he  had  anticipated. 

My  own  record  is  twelve  hours  over  the 
accomplishment  of  as  many  kilometres.  This 
was  not  on  the  main  line,  however,  but  on  a 
"  necauville,"  or  light  railway.  Of  course, 
we — my  companion  on  this  occasion  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent — could  have  w^alked 
quite  easily,  but  we  w^ere  encumbered  with 
luggage.  ^  The  tw^elfth  kilometre  left  us 
another  six  from  our  destination,  and  here, 
luckily,  we  found  that  Serbian  Headquarters 
had  come  to  our  rescue  by  sending  a  cart 
and  horses  to  convey  us  the  rest  of  the  way 
over  a  road  w^bich  at  that  time,  owing  to 
heavy  rains,  happened  to  be  in  an  almost 
impassable  condition.  We  got  in  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  says  much  for 
Serbian  hospitality  that  a  hot  dinner  awaited 
us.  As  for  the  train,  I  don't  believe  it  ever 
arrived  at  all. 

One  can  travel  wath  greater  speed  on  the 
main  line,  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  a  hospital  train  ;  but  there  are 
rather  strict  regulations  as  to  this,  w^hich 
also,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be. 

Considering  everything,  therefore,  it  w^as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  ourselves  at  our 
destination,  Fiorina,  after  a  short  night 
journey  of  eight  hours.  It  was  also, 
comparatively,  speaking,  a  novelty  to  be 
able  to  get  through  as  far  as  Fiorina,  which 
is  not  far  distant  from  Monastir,  still, 
unfortunately,   under  the  shell-fire  of  the 
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enemy.  Until  quite  recently  the  termifiuB 
of  the  line  was  at  Ekchisou,  beyond  which 
was  a  big  l^ridge  blown  up  by  the  Bulgars  on 
their  retreat,  which  has  now  been  replaced 
by  a  viaduct  skirting  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

The  railway  to  Monastir  follows  an  erratic 
course.  It  was  constructed  in  the  days  of 
the  Turk,  and  as  the  dues  payable  to  the 
State  were  reckoned  per  kilometre,  the  reason 
for  its  many  deviations  may  be  readily 
understood.  One  wonders,  while  they  were 
about  it,  that  the  constructors  of  the  line 
hesitated  in  several  cases  to  deviate  quite  as 
fully  as  they  might.  Verria,  Niaoussa,  arid 
Fiorina  itself  are  distant  by  a  good  many 
kilometres  from  their  stations. 

Rail  and  road  come  together  at  Vertikop, 
some  eighty  l^ilometres  from  Salonica,  where 
the  great  unhealthy  plain  is  left  behind,  and 
the  ascent  into  the  mountains  begins.  They 
travel  together  for  a  space  only,  for  beyond 
Ostrovo  another  great  deviation  is  made  by 
tlie  rail,  in  order  to  touch  the  little  town  of 
Sorovitch.  The  casual  traveller,  however, 
would  not  regret  this,  for  it  enables  him  to 
obtain  charming  and  characteristic  views 
over  the  Ostrovo  lake — a  lake  which,  by  the 
way,  is  considerably  encroaching  upon  the 
land,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  where  to-day  numbers  of  trees 
stand  partially  submerged  which  I  can 
reuiember  high » and  dry  two  years  ago. 
At     that     time,    too,    there    was    a    little 
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promontory  with  the  ruins  of  a  Turkish 
tower  upon  it,  which  it  was  just  possible 
to  reach  dry -footed  ;  to-day  the  promontory 
^s  a  veritable  island,  and  may  justly  give  its 
name  to  the  lake,  Ostrovo  meaning  "island." 
Ostrovo  is  particularly  memorable  to  me 


as  the  spot  w^here  three  friends  and  myself 
were  compelled  ingloriously  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  drive  a  couple  of  cars  from 
Salonica  to  Monastir,  whence  we  proposed 
to  continue  the  journey  across  the  whole 
length  of  Serbia,  for  this  was  before  the 
days  of  that  country's  great  disaster.  We 
had  not  sufficiently  reckoned  w^ith  the 
condition  of  the  road.  From  Yodena,  up 
to  which  all  was  plain  sailing,  the  road  was 
little  more  than  a  track  plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  great  boulders.  How  we  ever . 
succeeded  in  climbing  the  hill  to  Vladovo 
is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  Certainly  it 
demanded  the  combined  effort  of  all  the 
available  villagers  to  drag  the  cars  up 
the  latter  part  of  the  slope,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  had  ever  seen  a 
car  in  that  place  before.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  our  arrival  caused  some  excitement,  as 
also  it  did  at  Ostrovo,  where  all  the  town 
turned  out  to  see  us. 

It  is  very  different  to-day.  The  road,  if 
still  not  of  the  best,  is  practicable  for  motor- 
cars of  all  dimensions,  and  not  even  the 
school-children  of  Ostrovo  will  exhibit  any 
particular  interest  in  the  constant  procession 
that  passes  their  doors  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

We  met  with  one  or  two  narrow  escapes 
on  that   eventful  journey,  especially  as  w^e 
lost  our  way  the  other  side  of  Vladovo,  and 
had    to   descend    to    the.  plain 
"   ,        by    narrow,   precipitous    tracks 
" '  ,    encumbered  by  stones  brought 

-.     -  down   by  recent   rain.      But  it 

was   the   mud  of   Ostrovo  that 
defeated  us  in  the  end.      Just 
beyond    the    town,   and   before 
the   road  rises   again,  there   is 
a  broad  stretch  of   land  which 
becomes  a  regular   slough  after 
rain,    while    it    is    a    glorified 
sandpit   when    the   weather    is 
dry.     In  either  case  it  presents 
a  most  serious  obstacle  to  motor 
traffic,  and  only  quite  recently, 
I  believe,  has  the  difficulty  been 
efficiently   overcome.      Many  a 
lorry  driver  last  year  has  good 
reason  to  remember  the  Ostrovo 
sand. 
Luckily  for  us,  we  had  the  railway  to  fall 
back   upon.     We   spent   the   night  on  our 
cars — as  Ostrovo  had  no  decent  accommoda- 
tion to  offer — a  prey  to  mosquitoes,  and  each 
one  of  us  taking  his  turn  to  watch,  as  we 
were  warned  that  the  place  was  infested  with 
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thieves,  and  worse.  The  next  day  we  got 
our  battered  cars' on  the  train,  and  returned, 
somewhat  crestfallen,  to  Salonica.  There 
was  only  one  train  a  day  in  each  direction 
then  ;  I  could  hardly  venture  on  a  guess 
as  to  how  many  pass  through  Ostrovo 
station  now. 

The  road  from  Salonica  to  Fiorina  follows, 
for  the  most  part,  the  famous  Via  Egnatia, 
the  Eoman-built  communicating  way  between 
-the  great  capital  of  the  world  and  Constanti- 
nople. It  traverses  Salonica  from  west  to 
•east  to-day,  even  as  it  did  in  those  bygone 
times,  and  the  street,  still  bearing  the  Eoman 
name,  is  one  concerning  which  many  chapters 
might  be  written  without  thoroughly  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  Its  course  eastward 
to  Constantinople  does  not  for  the  moment 
concern  us  ;  but  if  you  should  be  travelling 
west  to  Fiorina  or  Monastir  by  road,  instead 
of  by  train,  you  will  often  enough  be 
reminded  that  you  are  traversing  historic 
ground.  Here  and  there  the  Roman  paving 
can  easily  be  traced,  and,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fiorina,  there  are 
abundant  remains  in  the  shape  of  walls, 
ditches,  cisterns,  and  ground-works. 

But  your  mind  will  more  easily  dwell 
upon  a  yet  earlier  civilisation.  You  are  in 
the  land  of  great  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his 
still  greater  son.  The  capital  of  Alexander 
was  near  Yenitse-Yardar,  some  thirty  miles 
west  of  Salonica,  once  a  great  seaport,  and 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  .its 
houses  and  gardens. 

You  could  hardly  believe  it 
now.  Practically  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  ci'ty. 
Yenitse-Yardar  is  a  typical  little 
Turkish  town,  sun-beaten  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  low-lying, 
malaria  -  stricken  plain  of  the 
Yardar,  the  sea  hardly  in  view. 
The  road  lies  like  a  great  basking 
snake,  white  with  dust,  across 
this  plain.  On  either  side  are 
stretches  of  marshy,  uncultivated 
land,  with  muddy  pools  in  which 
buffaloes,  looking  like  great 
hippopotami,  love  to  wallow ; 
great  flocks  of  black-and-white 
sheep  and  goats  crop  what 
herbage  they  may ;  horses  and 
cattle,  roaming  practically  at  will,  stare 
stupidly,  still  half  frightened,  at  the  scurry- 
ing cars  and  at  the  tireless  human  traffic 
that  has  now  mysteriously  invaded  the  land 
that  has  been  theirs  by  right  of  ages. 

For  the  comforting  shade  of  trees  you  will 


look  in  vain.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  land  to 
dwell  in,  as  they  whom  duty  has  summoned 
here,  and  whose  camps  lie  white  on  either 
side  of  the  road  for  many  miles  out  of 
Salonica,  will  readily  affirm.  It  will  be  good 
for  them  when  they  may  once  more  raise 
their  tents  and  leave  the  Yardar  plain  to  its 
native  desolation. 

You  will  be  glad  to  reach  Yertikop,  with 
its  railway  depot,  so  often  the ,  mark  for 
enemy  aeroplanes,  for  here  you  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  Yardar  plain  will 
be  finally  left  behind.  A  couple  of  kilo- 
metres from  the  station,  and  close  to  the 
road,  you  will  find  a  regular  city  of  tents  ; 
it  is  formed  by  a  couple  of  big  British 
hospitals  for  the  Serbs,  giving  accommodation 
together  for  some  three  thousand  patients. 

Here,  after  the  manner  of  the  Monastir 
railway,  I  should  like  to  make  a  wide 
digression  in  otder  to  sing  the  praise  of 
these  hospitals  and  of  the  excellent  work 
which  they  have  accomplished^  in  spite  of 
peculiar  outside  administrative  conditions 
which  are  their  misfortune  and  not  their 
fault.  I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  difficulties 
that  befell  them  upon  their  first  arrival 
in  the  torrid  heat  of  July  191(5 — how 
they,  their  hundreds  of  tents,  and  their 
accumulation  of  valuable  stores,  were 
dumped  down  by  the  side  of  the  railway, 
with  no  labour  of  any  sort  available  to 
remove  the  goods,  and  nobody,  apparently, 
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responsible  for  the  supply  of  such  labour; 
yet  how  they  all  set  to  work  with  a  will 
under  the  burning  sun,  accomplished  the 
most  essential  of  the  work  for  themselves,  and 
were  able,  the  next  day,  to  open  their  tents 
for  the  I'eceiving  of  patients.     I  could  tell, 
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too,  of  the  many  hostile  aeroplane  attacks— : 
in  certain  instances  deliberate — and  of  the 
conspicuous  bravery  of  the  nurses,  among 
whom  were  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  their  devotion  to  their  patients.  I  could 
quote,  with  pleasure,  Serbian  opinion  of  the 
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Encrlish,  and  English  opinion  of  the  Serb. 
Finally,  from  my  ow.n  expeiience,  I  could 
let  myself  go  on  the  invariable  courtesy 
and  hospitality  extended  by  all,  from  the 
commanding  officer  downwards,  to  those  who 
may  stand  in  need  of  rest  and  entertainment. 

Eegretfully,  however,  I  must  tear  myself 
from  Yertikop  and  point  out  to  you  the 
steep  road  up  the  hill  to  Yodena,  one-time 
capital  of  Macedonia.  You  will  reach  it  by 
car  in  half  an  hour,  but  the  train  panting  up 
the  slope,  with  its  two  powerful  engines,  will 
usually  take  double  the  time. 

I  can  imagine — so  remarkable  is  its  site, 
so  unique  its  water-channelled  streets — that 
a  day  may  come  when  Yodena  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Europe's  beauty  spots. 
Then,  perharps,  decent  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  traveller.  Accommodation  is  better 
even  now  than  is  usually  to  be  expected  in 
similar  towns  of  Turk^h  habit ;  but  that  is 
poor  praise,  and  it  will  be  long,  even  in 
peace-time,  before  the  fastidious  will  care  to 
travel  in  Macedonia. 

The  town — associated  with  the  name  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  remains  are 
reputedly  preserved  in  a  monastery  at  the 
base  of  the  hill — contains  some  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  cliff-,  over  which  the  water  of 
manv  streams  throws  itself  in  surging  cascade 
to  tiie  valley  below.  One  or  two  factories 
already  mal^e  use  of  this  water-power,  and 


you  will  notice  that  many  houses  possess 
primitive  little  wheels  by  which  their  own 
water-supply  is  constantly  preserved.  The 
Turk  is  fond  of  waterways  in  his  towns  and 
villages,  but,  unfortunately,  the  cleanliness 
suggested  is  not  to  be  found  in  Macedonia. 
As  usual,  the  paving  in 
the  maze  of  narrow  streets 
is  execrable,  and  there  is  the 
added  danger  of  great  gaps 
where  it  has  broken  down 
over  some  hidden  stream. 
To  walk  or  drive  through 
Yodena  in  the  dark  is  no 
task  lightly  to  be  undertaken. 
Of  Ostrovo  I  have  already 
spoken.  Here  you  approach 
the  scene  of  heavy  fighting 
in  1916,  for  all  this  part  of 
Macedonia  was  occupied  by 
the  Bulgars  in  their  so- 
called  peaceful  penetration  of 
Greek  territory  for  strategic 
purposes.  How  tbey  were 
gradually,  thrown  back  until 
Macedonia  was  clear  of  them 
belongs  to  the  war  history  gf  that  yeai;^  and 
mainly-to.  the  credit  of  the  Serbs. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  road 
to  Gornitchovo,  the  next  village  of  importance 
after  Ostrovo,  when  this  spot  was  cleared  of 
the  Bulgars.  The  heavy  French  artillery  had 
been  too  much  for  them  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  and  they  took  to  flight,  leaving 
the  village  strewn  with  their  dead. 

From  here  onwards  to  Fiorina,  in  shell- 
riddled  houses,  crumbling  walls,  and  ruined 
edifices — especially  churches — you  may  see 
much  evidence  of  Bulgar  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  their  Greek  friends  ;  but  you. will 
turn  away  from  the  scene  of  recent  fighting 
— Monastir  and  the  famous  Buckle  of  the 
Czerna — for  the  road  to  Fiorina  branches  off 
from  that  to  Monastir  at  Banitsa,  where  you 
descend  from  the  hills  into  the  plain  of  the 
Czerna,  and  where  you  find  yourself  once 
more  in  a  region  of  tents  and  camps,  and 
where,  along  the  road,  you  will  meet  men  of 
so  many  nationalities  that  you  may  almost 
imagine  yourself  travelling,  in  a  brief  space, 
over  the  greater  half  of  the  world.  A  bend 
of  the  road  will  carry  you  from  Europe  to 
the  Far  East ;  another'  turn,  and  the  lithe, 
child-hke  Senegalese — most  useful,  though, 
in  all  manner  of  work  behind  the  line— give 
place  to  tall,  stalwart  negroes,  and  you  wonder 
what  enchantment  has  carried  you  to  the 
heart  of  Africa.  All  races  and  conditions  of 
men  have  been  represented  at  Salonica. 
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Arrived  at  Fiorina  on  onr  cross-countrj 
journey,  we  quickly  found  that  our  anticipa- 
tion of  easy  transport  was  not  to  be  realised. 
Luckily  I  possessed  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Italian  "Comando  di  Tappa,"  who 
had  the  arranging  of  such  matters,  as  far  as 
the  Italian  cars  were  concerned,  and  they 
were  certainly  in  majority  upon-,  the  road ; 
but  the  unfortunate  part  about  it  was  that 
he  was  not  stationed  at  Fiorina,  but  at 
a  spot  towards  the  Front,  in  exactly  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  by  which  we 
wanted  to  travel. 

However,  there  was  no  choice,  so  we  got 
a  lift  for  the  drive  of  sixteen  kilometres, 
amid  scenes  redolent  of  active  warfare  ;  and 
it  was  only  to  be  informed,  most  civilly, 
that  the  particular  permission  we  required 
could  be  granted^-solely  by  the  Chef  d'Etat 
Major  himself,  and  to  obtain  this  we  must 
perforce  travel  a  further  dozen  kilometres  or 
so  out  of  our  way  to  interview  another  officer 
of  the  "  Tappa,"  who  would  communicate 
by  telephone  for  us  with  headquarters,  more 
distant  still  from  our  line  of  route. 

Being  in  no  absorbing  hurry,  and  never 
having  visited  the  Italian  front,  this  deviation 
provided  us  with  unexpected  interest.  Also 
it  carried  us  into  reconquered  Serbian 
territory — for  the  first  time  since  the  great 
retreat,  in  my  friend's  case,  though  not  in 
my  own. 

At  X we  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained. The  Italians,  both  in  their  own 
country  and  out  of  it,  have  won,  during  this 
War,  a  high  reputation  for  their  consideration 
and  helpfulness  towards  the  stranger  in  their 
midst,  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  their  praise  in  this  respect.  The 
record  of  our  journey  to  Santi  Quaranta 
under  Italian  auspices  may  stand  as  some 
confirmation  of  the  statement. 

My  friend,  justly  afraid  of  the  possibility 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  stranded  en 
Toute^  had  insisted  upon  a  full  supply  of 
provisions  and  other  necessities  being  carried 
with  us ;  we  conveyed  these  quite  safely  to 
Corfu,  almost  untouched. 

We  remained  for  two   nights  at  X , 

the  familiar  sound  of  artillery  and  bursting 
shrapnel  pretty  constantly  in  our  ears.  The 
village  itself  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  crumbling  walls  ;  but  these  have  been 
roofed  where  possible,  and  huts  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  the  officers.  I  never 
saw  a  more  shell-riddled  building  than  that 
devoted  to  the  Staff  mess. 

The  reason  for  delay  was  not  that  we 
did  not  obtain  our  permission  to  travel. 


We  received  our  formal  "permits"  on  the 
first  day,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  my 
friend,  the  English  liaison  officer  to  the 
Italian  General  Staff.  It  was  simply  that 
no  car  happened  to  be  going  through. 

We  left  X j  at  8.30  a.m.  on  a  morning 

unexpectedly  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  An 
over-zealous  soldier  had  called  us  at  two, 
and  as  we  had  packed  overnight,  we  had 
notliing  to  do  but  walk  up  and  down  for 
an  hour  in  the  starlight,  and  conjecture  upon 
the  direction  of  the  tireless  artillery  fire. 
Later  on  I  had  reason  to  regret  that  I  had 
not  filled  in  the  time  by  putting  on  warmer 
clothes  ;  it  was  really  cold  when  we  climbed 
the  heights  beyond  Fiorina. 

We  did  not  get  back  to  Fiorina  as  quickly 
as  anticipated.  We  mistook  the  road  in 
the  light  morning  mist  that  lay  hke  some 
miraged  lake  upon  the  valley,  and  we  were 
nearly  in  Monastir  before  the  error  was 
realised.  The  sun  was  rising  behind  grim 
outlined  Kaimaktchalan,  so  long  and  fiercely 
contested,  so  gloriously  won  by  Serbian 
pluck  and  endurance,  when  we  regained 
our  course  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in 
Fiorina  once  more. 

Fiorina,  called  "Lerin"  by  the  Bulgars, 
is  a  little  town  of  some  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks  and  Albanian 
Mussulmans.  It  was  once  renowned  for  its 
dancing  girls,  a  hundred  or  so  gipsy  families 
supplying  these  for  all  European  Turkey. 
It  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street,  where 
the  picturesque  Macedonian  peasant  dress  is 
well  in  evidence.  It  is  situated  at  tl^e  mouth 
of  a  gorge  sloping  up  into  the  mountains, 
and  it  is  by  this  steep  ascent  that  one  enters 
Albania  proper.  Soon  after  noon  we  reached 
Koritsa,  where  a  halt  was  called  for  the 
midday  meal. 

Our  strongest  impression  of  this  part  of 
South-Eastern  Albania  was  the  ^striking 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  north  and  centre. 
We  found  well-cultivated  fields,  peaceful- 
looking  villages,  a  conventionally  attired 
population.  Where  t^ere  the  fierce  Albanian 
tribesmen,  with  their  weird,  clown-like 
costumes  and  their  extraordinary  fancy  in 
headgear,  with  whom  we  had  been  too 
closely  acquainted  in  the  north  ?  Where 
were  the  fortress-like  houses,  with  their  look- 
out towers  and  their  many  loopholes  for 
shooting  purposes  ?  Instead  of  entering 
a  wild  country,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  come 
to  a  mor6  civilised  one  than  that  which  we 
had  left  behind.  Certainly  Italian  influence 
has  made  itself  felt  all  over  Southern  Albania. 

We  were  almost  ashamed  of  the  revolvers 
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in  our  belts.  It  was  not  so  much,  however, 
with  the  idea  of  guarding  ourselves  against 
Albanian  brigandage  that  we  had  been 
advised  to  go  armed,  as  against  the  by  no 
means  improbable  interference  of  Greek 
comitadjis.  Pohtical  feeling  at  the  time 
we  selected  for  our  journey  was  running 
pretty  high,  and  though  we  might  come 
through  unscathed,  we  knew  that  others 
had  not  been  so  lucky.  Furthermore,  the 
road  in  places  approaches  pretty  near  to 
Bulgarian  occupied  territory,  and  its  com- 
plete clearance  of  the  enemy  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  No  doubt 
by  now  it  is  as  safe  as  any  road  on  the 
Salonica  front. 

Koritsa  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  but 
in  my  brief  survey  of  it  I  missed  the 
colour  and  the  characteristics  which  I  had 
expected.  To  my  mind  it  was  too  con- 
ventional for  its  out-of-the-world  situation  ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  I  find  anything  that  came 
up  to  my  ideas  of  real  Albania  until  we  reached 
Lyaskoviki — that  made  up  for  much. 

Lyaskoviki,  situated  a  good  thousand 
metres  above  sea-level,  might,  indeed,  be 
a  brigand's  stronghold.  It  is  seen  at  its 
best  as  one  approaches  from  the  other 
direction  ;  then,  as  one  slowly  ascends,  one 
gets  repeated  views  of  it  frowning  down 
from  the  mountain  ridge,  and  of  the  great 
con[cal  stony  mass  that  stands  sentinel 
above  it.  For  ourselves,  we  came  down 
upon  the  town — which  shows  the  height 
to  which  we  had  ascended — by  a  very  steep 
zig-zagging  road,  and  rarely  have  I  travelled 
so  fast  on  so  dangerous  an  incline. 

There  was  reason  for  our  speed.  At  a 
particularly  sharp  turn  we  had  come  across 
an  Italian  lorry  which  had  met  with  a  bad 
accident,  the  driver  having  taken  the  bend 
too  abruptly.  He  himself  was  unhurt,  but 
his  passenger,  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
had  his  foot  nearly  wrenched  off.  The 
wounded  man  sat  quietly  by  the  roadside, 
waiting  for  help,  while  the  chauffeur  lay 
prone,  his  face  buried  in  his  iiands,  waiUng 
loudly  in  a  very  agony  of  remorse. 

We  lost  no  time  in  picking  up  the 
injured  soldier,  who  behaved  with  the  most 
admirable  pluck  and  endurance.  He  essayed 
to  comfort  the  sobbing  chauffeur,  and,  once 
in  the  car,  he  shook  hands  with  us  all, 
cried  "  Yivent  les  Allies  !,''  and  tried  to  sing. 
We  set  off  at  breakneck  speed,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  chauffeur  still  wailing 
disconsolately  by  the  wreck  of  his  car.  His 
cries  echoed  in  my  ears  for  some  time 
afterwards.     I  do  not  think  I  blamed  him 


for  his  tears — mental  pain  is  harder  to  endure 
stoically  than  much  physical  suffering. 

And  so  we  swept  into  Lyaskoviki.  I 
might  have  wondered  more  at  the  pace 
attained  to,  had  I  not  already  experienced 
what  Italian  lorries  are  capable  of  in  this 
direction.  T  once  crossed  the  "  danger 
zone  "  of  bombarded  Monastir  in  an  Italian 
"  camera,"  and  I  have  never  travelled  so  fast 
in  my  life. 

We  made  no  longer  stay  at  Lyaskoviki 
than  was  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the 
patient,  and,  descending  the  slope,  we  enjoyed 
a  wonderful  backward  view  of  the  town 
through  a  mist  of  rain  that  lifted  gradually 
like  some  <hazy  curtain  at  a  theatre.  The 
conical  mountain,  appearing  huger  and 
huger  as  our  elevation  decreased,  was  stained 
blood  red  by  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun 
that  ourselves  we  could  not  see.  Distant 
thunder  still  rumbled  among  the  hills.  We 
had  had  several  storms  that  day,  but  I  was 
not  disposed  to 'grumble  that  the  tail  of  one 
had  followed  us  to  Lyaskoviki — it  was  all 
so  fitting  to  the  picture. 

We  spent  the  night  at  a  little  spot  called 
Perati,  where  the  Italians  have  a  depot  of 
the  "  Tappa."  There  was  but  one  officer  there, 
and  the  little  camp,  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
in  well- wooded  country,  suggested  forcibly 
the  home  of  some  voluntary  recluse  from  the 
world.  We  were  entertained  as  royally  as 
circumstances  permitted — even  to  a  bottle 
of  sweet  champagne — and  we  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  sweetness  and  stillness  of  the 
night,  war  seeming  very  far  away ;  and  yet, 
as  matters  then  stood,  the  position  for  our 
Italian  friend,  if  not  for  ourselves,  was 
anything  but  a  secure  one,  no  one  being  able 
to  foretell  from  one  day  to  another  what 
might  transpire  in  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Greece. 

For  a  little  while,  the  following  day,  we 
passed  back  into  Greece,  for  the  road 
descends  south  as  far  as  Delvinaki,  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  west  and  re-enters 
Albania.  We  w^ere  travelling  in  greater 
comfort  now,  for  our  friend  at  Perati  had 
placed  a  car  at  our  private  disposition,  and 
so  we  were  able  to  enjoy  at  our  leisure  the 
*  delightful  scenery  of  this  part  of  ^the  road, 
utterly  different  to  any  of  thai  of  the 
preceding  day. 

It  was  like  driving  through  miles  of  an 
undulating  English  park.  There  was  little 
of  cultivated  land,  but  the  road,  in  excellent 
condition  here,  wound  up  and  down  through 
shady  avenues  and  on  the  slope  of  tree-covered 
hills,  with,  every  now  and  then,  panoramic 
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views,  kaleidoscopic  in  colour,  over  sunny 
valleys  to  the  tall  peaks  of  distant  mountains. 
Plenty  of  villages  nestled  here  and  there,  but, 
practically  speaking,  the  road  passes  none  till, 
hack  in  Albania,  Delvino  is  reached,  and 
Del  vino  is  a  little  town  rather  than  a  village. 
But  long  before  this  the  scenery  has 
changed  again.  The  broad,  dusty  valley  in 
which  lies  the  town  of  Argyrokastron — we 
do  not  touch  it — is  crossed,  and  then  we  are 
among  the  mountains  again,  perpendicular- 
sided,  black,  bare,  and  repellent,  striated 
slate-wise — mountains  that  make  one  dizzy 
to  look  at,  if  it  were  not  for  the  glorious 
masses  of  yellow  broom  that  soften  their 
grimness.  It  is  from  these  strongholds  that 
one  descends  upon  Delvino. 
<'  The  little  town  was  gaily  beflagged,  and 
its  pleasant,  tree-shaded  square  was  crowded  ' 
by  an  interested  population.  Evidently 
something  of  importance  was  on  foot.  Black- 
coated  gentlemen,  sporting  the  national  fez, 
and  comely  maidens,  in  light  summer  frocks 
of  quite  Parisian  design,  provided  a  picture 
startling  enough  in  such  a  place. 


The  centre  of  .the  crowd  w^as  formed  by 
a  batch  of  Italian  officers,  and  troops  were 
drawn  up  round  the  square.  We  had  just 
arrived  too  late,  so  it  transpired,  to  hear  the 
proclamation  of  Albanian  independence  under 
the  protection  of  Italy. 

"This  is  a  great  event  for  Albania,"  an 
Italian  officer  remarked  to  us.  "  Her 
independence  is  proclaimed  to-day  in  every 
town  and  village  of  the  country." 

At  Santi  Quaranta,  where  we  arrived  in 
time  for  a  late  lunch,  we  were  kindly  housed 
and  entertained  at  mess  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  colonel  who  had  read  the 
proclamation  at  Delvino.  Naturally,  Santi 
Quaranta  was  en  fete  as  well. 

The  little  port  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful 
spot.  It  consists  mainly  of  wooden  shanties 
hurriedly  constructed  to  meet  requirements  ; 
there  are  not  many  solidly-built  edifices. 
Certainly,  however,  these  existed  in  the  past, 
for  there  are  very  extensive  ruins  close  by, 
as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  One 
of  these  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
monastery. 
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HERE'S  somethin' 
about  me,"  said 
Lieutenant  Tib- 
betts,  in  tones  of 
wonder  and  admira- 
tion, "  that's  very 
cowin'.  I've  been 
told  by  people,  dear 
old  officer,  that 
there's  a  strange 
look  in  my  eye — a 
sort  of  terrifyin'  glance — er — you  know  the 
sort  of  thing  I  mean — a  sort  of  concentrated 

stare  like — like " 

"  Like  a  squint  ? "  suggested  Hamilton 
helpfully. 

"Behave  yourself,  dear  sir  and  senior," 
enjoined  Bones  testily.  "  Of  course,  I  don't 
mean  that.  It  was  rather  neatly  described 
here." 

He  slipped  a  small  leather  case  from  his 
uniform  pocket  and  extracted  a  newspaper 
cutting. 
Clearing  his  voice,  he  read — 
"'Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  our  Empire  builders — a  son  of 
Blackford,  we  are  proud  to  say — is  a  typical 
Empire  builder.  liike  other  Empire  builders, 
he    is    modest    almost    to    a    fault,    quiet, 

retiring,  and  courageous ' " 

"  Where  did  this  fairy  story  appear  ? " 
asked  Hamilton  curiously. 

"  It  is  from  The  Blackford  Herald,''  said 
Bones. 

When  he  was  being  unusually  severe,  he 
dropped  his  chin  to  his  breast  and  stared 
solemnly  over  invisible  spectacles.  It  was  a 
habit,  he  had  explained,  which  he  had  caught 
from  a  whilom  schoolmaster.  In  such  a 
manner  did  he  now  regard  his  unabashed 
superior. 

"  Read  on,  good  gossip,"  said  Hamilton 
cheerily. 

"  *  Quiet,  retiring,  and  courageous,' "  con- 
tinued Bones.  "  'He  has  the  Empire  builder's 
eyes— grey,  deep-set,  and  inscrutable.  He 
has  the  Empire  builder's ' " 


"  Nose,"  suggested  Hamilton — "  long,  red, 
and  impossible.  Really,  Bones,  when  did  you 
build  all  these  theatres  ?  You  never  told  us 
anything  about  it,  you  secretive  dog.    Go  on." 

"There's  no  more,"  said  Bones  shortly. 
"  '  Inscrutable '  wns  the  word  I  was  after." 

"  But  what  is  this  all  about,  Bones  ? " 
asked  Patricia  Hamilton,  balancing  herself 
on  the  broad  ledge  of  the  verandah  rail. 
"Nobody  said  you  weren't  overpowering. 
I'm  sure  that,  w^hen  you  look  at  me,  I  go 
quite  shivery." 

"  Do  you  really?"  demanded  the  delighted 
Bones.  "  Do  you  really,  dear  old  sister  ? 
It's  personality,  dear  old  princess — a  sort  of — 
well,  it's  somethin'  that  inspires  confidence." 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace ! "  exclaimed 
Hamilton  piously. 

"Why  do  people  bring  their  troubles  to 
me  ?  "  demanded  Bones  rapidly.  "  Why  do 
people  ask  me  to  act  as  a  sort  of  mediator, 
dear  old  Ham  ?     I  ask  you  why  ?  " 

"  Am  I  bound  to  answer  ?  " 

"I  ask  you,  sir  and  Excellency."  Bones 
was  getting  excited ;  Hamilton,  in  his  flippant 
mood,  usually  had  that  effect.  "  Why  is  it, 
sir  and  jolly  old  Excellency,  if  it  ain't 
personality  ?  " 

Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders  put  down  the 
Blue  Book  he  was  reading,  and  smiled  up 
at  the  red-faced  young  man. 

"  Because  you've  a  clean  mind  and  a  clean 
heart.  Bones,"  he  said,  "and  people  know 
that." 

"And  because  I'm  jolly  shrewd,'  sir," 
insisted  Bones  immodestly,  "an'  I've  got 
the  knack  of  pacify  in'  people  with  a  word  in 
season." 

"  It  might  even  be  that,"  admitted  Sanders 
from  behind  his  book. 

"By  the  way.  Bones,  who  wrote  that 
thrilling  description  of  Bones,  the  Empire 
builder,  you've  just  read  to  us  ? "  asked 
Hamilton. 

Bones  hunched  his  shoulders. 

"  Dear  old  Ham,"  he  said  carelessly,  "these 
things  get  into  the  papers." 
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"  Did  you  write  it  yourself  ?  " 

Bones  eyed  the  other  with  a, gained  smile. 

"What  a  perfectly  horrible  opinion  you  have 
of  me,  dear  old  sir  !  "  he  said  reproachfully. 

"  But  did  you  ?  " 

''  There  are  some  matters,  sir  and  respected 
captain,  which  I  must  refuse  to  discuss." 

"  But  did  you  ?  " 

Bones  wagged  his  head  in  sheer  exaspera- 
tion. 

"If  you  insist  upon  poking  your — upon 
prying  into  my  affairs,  sir — deuced  ungentle- 
manly  I  call  it— I  admit  that  I  supplied  a 
few  particulars." 

All  this  was  the  sequel  to  the  fact  that 
Bones  had  undoubtedly  pacified  the  enraged 
wife  of  Sergeant  Ahmet  AH,  upon  whose 
character  the  wife  Df  Private  Mahmud 
Kabbatt  had  cast  aspersions.  The  husbands 
of  these  ladies  being  temporarily  absent 
from  the  station.  Bones  had  set  himself 
the  task  of  restoring  harmony  between  the 
Kano  women — who  had  reached  the  stage  - 
of  annoyance  when  they  were  searching 
their  huts  for  their  lords'  razors — and  had 
marvellonsly  succeeded. 

''You're  a  truly  great  pacifier,  Bones," 
soothed  Hamilton.  "  You  are  wasted  on  the 
Coast.  The  next  time  there's  a  war  palaver, 
sir  " — he  turned  to  Sanders — "  I  vote  we  let 
Bones  turn  loose  his  personahty  upon  the 
belligerents.  Unfortunately,  we're  all  at 
peace." 

"  Touch  wood,"  said  Sanders,  reaching  for 
the  rails. 

Bones,  behind  his  superior's  back,  winked 
at  the  girl  and  gently  tapped  Hamilton's 
helmet^^a  huge  jest  which  sent  them  both 
into  shrieks  of  insane  laughter. 

''Oh, you  Empire  builder  I  "  said  Hamilton 
scathingly. 

Well  might  Sanders  touch  wood,  for  war 
was  stewing  on  the  Upper  River. 

Bosambo,  chief  of  the  Ochori  and  ruler  of 
the  High  Rivers,  was  patient  and  kindly  up 
to  a  point.  Beyond  that  he  was  both  brusque 
and  rude.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came 
to  that  point  with  Gigini,  the  elder  son  of 
M'furu,  chief  of  the  Inner  N'gombi.  For 
Gigini  was  a  tedious  talker  and  given  to 
roundabout  metaphors,  utilising  the  imagery 
of  forest  aiid  river  and  heavens  to  convey 
his  turgid^thoughts. . 

"Since ''the  sun  came  up  I  have  listened 
to  you,  Gigini,"  said  the  weary  Bosambo, 
"and  you  have  likened  me  to  the  strong 
trees  and  the  little  weaver  birds,  also  to 
snakes  and  monkeys,  and  yet  I  am  no  wiser. 
Also  you  speak  of  kings  and  chiefs  and  of 


people  as  of  leopards  and  ants,  and  yet  1 
know  nothing  of  your  meaning." 

"  Lord  Bosambo,  I  am  a  great  talker,"  said 
the  other  proudly,  "  and  I  am  very  cunning. 
Few  understand  me,  for  I  am  a  mystery. 
Often  I  sit  for  days  in  the  forest,  thinking  of 
wonderful  sayings  which  are  mysterious  to  all 
but  me,  therefore  I  am  called  '  0-Ko-churu, 
The  Surprising  Speaker.' " 

Bosambo  looked  at  the  other  for  elementary 
evidence  of  lunacy.  But  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  his  skin  was  bright,  and  if  he  spoke 
wildly  he  spoke  coherently. 

"  Gigini,"  he  said,  "  because  your  father 
is  a  great  chief  and  my  friend,  and  because 
calii'Cala  you  came  to  me  in  the  forests  of 
your  father  and  showed  me  where  the  okapi 
had  been,  I  will  do  much  for  you.  Now,  tell 
me  no  riddles,  but  speak  straight,  for  I  have 
sat  with  you  since  sun-up,  atid  I  am  tired." 

But  to  speak  straight  was  not  the  way  of 
Gigini,  and  he  propounded  a  riddle,  simpler 
than  all  the  rest — 

"  Ten  men  went,  by  dark  of  night,  to  fisli 
in  a  little  river,  and  that  which  they  took 
with  them  was  as  great  as  the  canoe,  yet  the 
rain  came,  and  there  was  nothing  left." 

"  Salt,"  said  Bosambo. 

"A  father  had  a  loving  son,  but  the  father 
was  cruel  and  beat  the  fruit  that  grew  from 
him,  if  he  stole.  Yet  it  was  not  stealing,  for 
one  day  the  father  would  die,  and  all  that 
was  his  would  be  his  son's.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  shame  that  the  city  of  the  Inner  N'gombi 
should  see  its  future  chief  beaten  for 
ten  bags  given  to  the  wife  of  the  slave 
M'lami-Kosogo." 

"  0  Gigini,  your  father  will  beat  you 
because  you  have  taken  ten  bags  of  salt  and 
given  them  to  a  woman ;  and  I  am  to  give 
you  ten  bags,  and  one  day,  when  you  are 
chief,  you  will  repay  me.  0  ko !  Do  I 
sit  here  from  the  sun-under- the- trees  to  tlie 
sun-without-shadows  for  salt  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  abashed  Gigini,  "  this  Is 
not  all.  For  my  father  has  many  men  who 
are  not  men,  who  are  free,  yet  are  bound, 
who  live,  yet  are  dead." 

"Slaves," guessed  the  exasperated  Bosambo. 
"  0  tongue  that  runs  like  a  river  !  0  monkey 
that  says  '  Cheepi-chee' !  Tell  me  all  before 
the  shadow  touches  my  foot,  or  go." 

So  the  talkative  man  spoke  of  a  grievance. 
For  the  father  had  amongst  his  slaves  one 
who  had  lost  two  fingers,  and  as  such  was 
worthy  of  death.  For  the  native  secretly 
slays  the  maimed  and  the  abnormal,  and  not 
all  the  laws  of  white  men  will  prevent  the 
practice  of   his  crude   eugenics.     And   thi^ 
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slave  it  was  who  had  betrayed  Gigini,  telling 
of  the  salt  which  he  gave  to  the  woman,  and 
now  Grigini  desired  the  man's  life. 

"And  because  you  are  my  friend,  Bosambo, 
I  ask  you  to  buy  this  man  and  give  him  to 
me,  for  the  chief — my  father — will  not  let 
me  take  him,  and  if  I  kill  him  and  he  is  not 
my  slave " 

Bosambo  rose. 

"  Gigini,"  he  said,  "  salt  you  may  have 
from  my  great  store,  which  Sandi  has  given 
me  because  he  loves  me,  but  I  buy  no  slaves, 
and  if  I  buy  them,  they  come  to  me  as  mine. 
Also  Sandi  has  spoken  the  word  that  no  man  ^ 
shall  die  save  at  his  hands,  whether  he  be  a 
slave  or  a  noble.  And  I  am  Sandi's  man, 
and  I  keep  the  law  for  him  through  all  this 
land  ;  and  I  tell  you,  Gigini,  that  if  you  kill 
this  slave,  and  it  shall  come  to  my  ears,  I 
shall  take  you  and  hold  you  for  my  master. 
This  palaver  is  finished." 

Gigini  went  away,  carrying  ten  bags  of  salt, 
and  Bosambo  heard  no  more  of  him  for  a 
month.  Then  one  day  his  spies  brought 
word  from  the  city  of  the  Inner  N'gombi 
that  M'furu  had  taken  his  son  into  favour, 
and  had  given  him  two  slaves,  one  of  whom 
had  certain  fingers  missing  from  his  right 
hand.  That  day  Bosambo  took  a  pigeon 
from  a  great  cage  which  had  been  made  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  flung  it  into  the 
air.  He  watched  it  circle  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  tuFued  southward  and  disappeared. 

Two  days  later  there  fluttered  down  to  the 
cage  another  pigeon,  very  w^eary  and  very 
hungry,  and  Bosambo  carefully  removed  the 
slip  of 'thin  paper  which  was  fastened  to 
the  red  legs  of  the  bird,  smoothed  it  out, 
and  read,  with  some  labour,  the  answer  to 
his  message — 

"  To  Bosambo,  in  the  Ochori  city 

"  Peace  on  your  house. 
"  Send  word  to  Gigini,  the  son  of  M'furu, 
that  when  the  rains  cease  I  will  come,  and  he 
shall  bring  to  me  this  slave  without  fingers  ; 
and  later  I  shall  come  again,  and  also  he 
shall  bring  the  slave,  and  if  he  says  that  his 
slave  has  gone  a  long  journey,  or  lias  died  or 
IS  ill,  I  shall  take  Gigini,  the  son  of  M'furu, 
^vith  me  to  the  Village  of  Irons,  and  there  he 
'  shall  stay  until  his  slave  returns. 

"At  my  fine  house  where  the  river 
ends  by  the  sea." 

j>osambo  was  instructing  his  messengers 
'''^•fore  his  hut,  when  he  heard  a  shrill  outcry 
'*^  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  and  stood 
"P-  He  heard  a  dozen  voices  cry  "  Salt,  salt ! " 
'^'^<i  he  saw  the  crowd  open  to  allow  ihe 


passage  of  a  dust-stained  man,  who  swayed 
as  he  ran.  A  minute  later  the  new-comer  had 
flung  himself  at  his  feet.  He  was  panting, 
almost  breathless,  his  arms  and  his  legs  were 
scratched  and  bleeding,  which  showed  that 
he  had  left  the  beaten  path  and  had  run 
through  the  thorn  bushes ;  but  the  hand 
which  was  raised  in  supplication  to  Bosambo 
interested  the  chief  most  of  all,  for  it  was 
minus  two  fingers. 

"  Salt !  "  cried  the  man  hoarsely. 

Bosambo  looked  down  at  him  and  stroked 
his  chin.  The  man's  eyes  were  wide  with  fear. 
He  watched  Bosambo  eagerly,  appealingly, 
for  on  the  next  action  which  the  chief  took 
depended  his  life.  Bosamloo  turned  to  his 
headman,  nodded,  and  his  capita  disappeared 
into  a  hut.  The  chief's  keen  eyes  looked 
back  the  way  the  man  had  come.  He  saw 
a'  group  of  running  men  passing  from  the 
forest  towards  the  village  street,  and  the 
sunlight  glittered  and  gleamed  upon  their 
polished  spear-heads.  The  headman  returned,  • 
and  in  his  hand  was  a  small  heap  of  salt, 
which  Bosambo  scooped  into  his  open  palm. 
He  leant  forward  and  offered  the  salt  to  the 
man.  With  trembhng  fingers  he  took  a 
pinch  and  smeared  it  on  his  lips,  deliberately, 
finickingly  almost.  The  chief  followed  his 
example.  He  damped  his  finger,  hghtly 
touched  the  salt,  and  as  lightly  touched  his 
own  lips,  emptied  the  salt  from  his  hand 
into  that  of  the  waiting  headman,  and  leant 
back  expectantly. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Gigini,  at  the 
head  of  four  spearsmen,  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  group. 

"This  is  my  slave,  Bosambo,"  he  said. 

Bosambo  held  out  his  hand.  The  white, 
glittering  dust  of  the  salt  still  lay  on  his 
palm. 

"Look,  Gigini,"  he  said,  "this  man  has 
eaten  salt." 

The  young  man's  face  was  puckered  with 
rage. 

"This  man  is  my  slave,"  he  repeated. 
There  was  a  murmur  from  the  big  crowd 
who  now  surrounded  the  group,  for  Gigini's 
insistence  was  little  short  of  indecent,  for  if 
a  slave  escapes  from  one  chief  and  is  given 
salt  by  another,  he  has  automatically  changed 
masters.  That  is  the  law  of  the  country,  and 
has  been  the  law  from  immemorial  time.* 

*  lu  some  parts  of  wild  Africa,  particularly  in  the 
Lower  Cong^o,  the  exchange  is  made  by  the  shariuu;- 
of  i  goat  flesh;  in  others,  Ijy  the  breaking  of  bread. 
The  custom  may  vety  easily  be  traced  to  the  Semitic 
influences  whicli  are  observable  throughout  Central 
Africa,  and  probably  dates  back  to  the  period  anterior 
to  the  growth  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. — E.  W, 
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"  Salt  is  salt,"  said  Bosambo  briskly,  "  and 
I  tell  you,  Gigini,  that  this  man  is  a  slave  of 
the  Ochori,  and  lives  behind  my  spears." 

"Am  I  so  little  a  one  ?  Am  I  not  the  son 
of  M'furu,"  the  great  chief  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ? "  said  the  philosophical 
Bosambo.  "But  if  you  were  the  son  of  all 
the  chiefs,  this  man  is  salt." 

Gigini  restrained  himself  with  a  mighty 
eJGFort.  Threats  would  not  serve  him,  that 
he  well  knew. 

"  Bosambo,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  been  my 
friend  and  the  friend  of  my  father ;  also 
I  have  given  you  many  kindnesses,  and  we 
have  been  like  brothers." 

"  Also,"  said  Bosambo,  "  I  have  lent  you 
ten  bags  of  salt,  which  is  most  wonderful  of 
all,  and  I  think  you  have  now  gome  to  give 
me  back  those  ten  bags  and  one  other  bag 
for  interest,  for  I  am  very  poor." 

"I  will  bring  you  twenty  bags,"  said  Gigini 
eagerly,  "also  ten  fathoms  of  cloth  and  two 
pigs,  and  you  shall  return  me  my  slave." 

Again  there  was  a  murmur,  for  a  slave 
who  buys  his  freedom  by  the  supreme  risk 
of  salt  cannot  be  bought.  He  automatically^ 
gains  his  liberty  in  that  strange  ceremony, 
and  Ochori  sentiment  was  outraged  at  the 
suggestion  that  ancient  custom  should  be 
amended. 

"  This  palaver  is  finished,"  said  Bosambo. 

"You  shall  remember  me,"  said  Gigini, 
shaking  his  fist. 

"  Gigini,"  said  the  other,  "  when  I  go  into 
my  fine  store,  I  see  ten  little  circles  with 
dust  about  them,  where  once  were  laid  ten 
beautiful  bags  of  salt,  and  when  I  think  of 
these  fine  bags,  I  je member  you  also." 

Gigini  went  away  with  his  four  spearsmen, 
and  the  slave  who  had  lost  two  fingers 
became  a  free  man  of  the  Ochori.  ^  And 
Bosambo  learnt  that  his  name  w^as  M'lami- 
Kosogo,  the  same  M'lami-Kosogo  to  whose 
wife  Gigini  had  given  his  treasure  of  salt. 

And  then,  a  fortnight  later,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  night,  came  M'furu  and  three 
hundred  spears  to  the  edge  of  the  Ochori 
village.  They  were  selected  spears,  drawn 
from  people  w^ho  are  notorious  fighters,  but 
they  had  little  opportunity  for  displaying 
their  valour. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  M'furu 
himself  led  the  band  that  passed,  in  single 
file,  along  the  forest  road  that  led  to  the 
village,  for  Bosambo  had  constructed  a  large 
elephant  trap  right  in  the  centre  of  the  path 
to  the  royal  kraal,  and  M'fiy^u  and  his  son,  . 
who  held  the  post  of  honour,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ten-foot  pit  before  they  realise^ 


that  the  ground  they  trod  lacked  stability. 
And  for  their  followers,  they  fled. 

The  side  of  the  pit  was  very  smooth-- 
Bosambo  had  seen  to  that.  Neither  M'furu 
nor  his  son  could  secure  a  grip  of  the  edge, 
which  had  been  most  carefully  rounded,  and 
from  which  all  the  long  grass  and  bushes 
had  been  cleared.  Bosambo  had  seen  to 
that,  too.  Nor  did  their  stabbing  spears, 
when  dug  into  the  angle  of  the  pit,  give 
them  the  slightest  assistance  to  esciape;  and, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  had  they  reached  the 
surface  of  the  level  of  the  ground,  they 
would  have  been  pushed  back  again  by  the 
four  headmen  who  squatted  patiently  in  the 
bushes,  not  only  willing  to  do  the  command 
of  their  supreme  lord,  but  most  anxious. 

It  so  happened  that  that  night  it  rained, 
and  a  native  caught  in  the  open  under 
these  circumstances'  is  naturally  supremely 
.miserable,  so  that  w^hen  the  grey  morning 
dawned,  and  Bosambo,  with  well-simulated 
surprise  and  concern,  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  assisted  his  victims  from  captivity,  his 
enemies,  father  and  son,  w^ere  decidedly 
unhappy — the  more  so  since  neither  had  a 
legitimate  grievance  against  Bosambo,  for  he 
had  the  rights  of  spear  and  bow^,  fair  hunting 
and  trap,  net  and  trident,  over  all  this  area. 

He  entertained  tiiem  for  two  days,  and,  by 
all  accounts,  fed  them  on  bad  fish  and  cakes 
of  manioc,  which  gave  them  terrible  griping 
pains,  and  then  he  sent  them  back  to  their 
villages,  two  very  vengeful  men. 

"Lord  Bosambo,"  said  Gigini,  at  parting, 
and  his  voice  shook  w^ith  the  rage  of  injured 
vanity,  "I  have  many  wonderful  thoughts, 
and  I  shall  sit  in  the  forest  making  riddles 
which  no  man  can  guess." 

"Riddle  me  ten  bags  of  salt,"  said  Bosambo 
brusquely,  "that  you  gave  to  the  woman 
whose  husband  you  would  have  killed.  Do 
I  know  the  answer  to  that  riddle,  Gigini  ? " 

M'furu  and  his  son  took  long  counsel 
together,  and  they  called  to  their  palaver 
several  wise  men,  notoriously  artful.  And 
they  discussed  all  manners  of  means  by 
which  Bosambo  might  be  brought  low,  none 
of  which  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

"For  if  we  go  to  Saudi,"  said  Gigini, 
discussing  one  possibility, "  how  shall  we  toll 
him,  for  whom  every  leaf  in  the  forest  is  an 
ear  and  every  flower  an  eye,  w^hy  we  went  to 
the  Ochori  city  with  spears  ?  " 

"'And  if,  lord  king,  you  take  your  young 
men  to  a  killing,"  said  one  of  the  wise 
headmen  called  to  the  conference,  "and  you 
follow  the  river,  how  may  you  pass  Bosambo  >s 
guards,  who  w^atch  the  river  by  night?    Jt 


f'M'fijrH  was  dying  when  Sanders  reached  him.' 
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seems  to  me  that  Gigini,  who  makes  riddles, 
must  go  to  Sandi,  and  by  his  great  cunning 
bring  Sandi  to  a  mind  which  will  order  the 
punishment  of  Bosambo." 

IsTow,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  conference 
should  have  reached  a  decision,  and  that 
men  should  have  spoken  throughout  one 
long  day,  and  have  discussed  ways  and 
possibilities,  should  have  canvassed  methods 
and  causes,  and  yet  that  none  should  have 
spoken  of  the  principal  cause  or  offered  the 
simple  remedy  which  the  situation  called 
for.  Sanders  was  delivering  judgment  in 
the  bend  of  the  Isisi,  and  the  white  Zaire 
was  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  litigants. 
Gigini,  being  the  son  of  a  ruling  chief,  was 
granted  an  immediate  audience. 

"  Lord,"  be  said,  squatting  at  the  feet  of 
the  Commissioner  on  the  sunlit  upper  deck, 
"  I  have  a  great  riddle."  He  settled  himself 
down  to  a  most  enjoyable  morning.  "My 
greatest  enemy  is  a  red  snake  behind  a 
hedge  of  thorns,"  he  began. 

The  opening  riddle  was  designed  to  puzzle, 
if  not,  indeed,  to  paralyse ;  but  Sanders  knew 
the  answer,  for  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
conventional  native  proverbs,  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

"0  Gigini,*'  hp  said,  "you  speak  oi  a 
man's  tongue  which  sits  behind  his  teeth, 
and  you  would  tell  me  that  your  enemies  are 
speaking  evilly  of  you.  :N'ow,  I  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  tongue  more  dangerous  than 
your  own,  and  you  shall  speak  me  straight, 
for  I  am  here  to  give  the  law  in  plain  words, 
and  to  hear  of  men's  ^  grievances  without 
disguise,  and  I  tell  you  this,  that  if  you  give 
me  another  riddle  I  shall  say:  'Gigini,  go 
home,  for  this  is  a  very  difficult  palaver,  and 
you  must  wait  three  moons  before  I  give  you 
an  answer.' " 

Whereupon  Gigini,  accepting  the  situation, 
told  his  story. 

"Bosambo  has  done  no  WTong,"  said 
Sanders,  when  he  had  finished,  "  for  the  law 
of  salt  is  not  only  the  law  of  the  Territories, 
but  the  law  of  this  great  land.  As  for  your 
slave,  he  has  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

He  rose  from  his  canvas  chair  and  looked 
dow^n  at  the  supplicant. 

"  Much  you  have  told  me,  Gigini,  but  on 
one  thing  you  have  not  spoken."  He  paused 
and  eyed  the  other  steadily.  "What  of  the 
woman  ?  " 

"The  woman,  lord  ?"  stammered  Gigini. 
"  0  ko  !  Now  I  think  you  have  ears  bigger 
than  an  elephant,"  he  complained  dismatly, 
"for  none  knew  of  this  woman  except  me  and 
the  chief,  my  father," 


"And  the  slave,"  said  Sanders  softly. 

Gigini  shifted  uncomfortably,  swaying  his 
body  from  side  to  side  in  his  agitation. 

"The  slave's  wife  is  a  slave,  too,"  said 
Sanders,  "  yet  they  tell  me  she  lives  in  one  of 
your  villages  like  a  queen,  and  has  women 
to  wait  upon  her  and  young  men  to  dance 
for  her." 

"Lord,. you  know  everything,"  said  Gigini 
bitterly. 

Sanders  returned  to  headquarters  a  few 
days  later,  and  after  dinner,  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival,  he  held  what  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts  described,  in  his  magnificent  way, 
as  an  imperial  council.  It  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  Crown  territories 
that  on,e  of  the  four  w^ho  sat  round  the 
Residency  table  should  be  a  slim  girl  with 
grey,  laughing  eyes,  but  somehow  Patricia 
Hamilton  had  made  herself  indispensable  at 
these  "  women  palavers,"  and  even  the  fact 
that  they  dealt  with  the  elementary  passions 
of  a  primitive  people  embarrassed  nobody 
but  Bones,  who  was  given  to  the  practice  of 
coughing  very  loudly  and  quite  unnecessarily 
at  the  wrong  places. 

"  It  may,  of  course,  be  only  a  salt  palaver," 
said  Sanders,  "  though  we  have  had  very  few 
of  these  in  the  past  years.  But  salt  palavers 
usually  lead  to  war,  and  when  behind  the 
trouble  there  is  a  woman,  the  signs  are  not 
promising.  Apparently  Gigini,  after  making 
her  his  principal  wife,  is  endeavouring  to  rid 
himself  of  her  husband.  Nothing  can  come 
of  this  trouble  if  the  lady — whose  name, 
Ahmet  tells  me,  is  M'seri — has  no  particular 
reason  for  desiring  her  husband's  death. 
But  since,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  good  form  for  a  woman  to  have  two 
husbands  living  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
fact  is  taken  to  reflect  both  upon  her  thrift 
and  her  ingenuity,  I  think  we  may  expect 
some  kind  of  trouble." 

"  Why  not  deport  the  woman  ? "  asked 
Hamilton. 

"That  means  postponing,  but  spreading 
the  trouble,"  said  Sanders. 

"Of  course  it  does.  Hamilton,  I  am 
surprised  at  you  !  "  said  Bones  reproachfully. 
"  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  in  these  circumstances  is  to  go 
up  to  the  jolly  old  dame  and  say :  'Look  here, 
Mrs.  What's-your-name,  you're  giving  us  a 
devil  of  a  lot  of  trouble ' " 

"There  are  ladies  present.  Bones,"  said 
Patricia  Hamilton  calmly. 

Bones  blushed,  rose,  saluted,  apologised, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  almost  one  movement, 
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"  1  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  could 
argue  with  the  lady,"  said  Sanders.  "  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  send  somebody  up  on 
the  Wiggle,  to  patrol  the  river  between  the 
Ochori  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Isisi. 
Neither  M'furu  nor  Gigini  would  move  if 
they  knew  we  were  on  the  spot." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  Bones  isn't  right,"  said 
the  girl  thoughtfully.  "  He  has  a  wonder- 
fully persuasive  way  with  these  women.  Why 
not  let  him  go  up  and  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  IVe  got  it !  "  said  Bones,  jumping  up. 
"  I've  got  it !  Brain  !  "  He  tapped  his  fore- 
head.    "  I  know  the  exact  solution." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Hamilton  curiously, 
but  Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  Grive  me  the  Wiggle  and  a  free  hand,  sir, 
and  I'll  restore  the  troubled  situation.  Not 
for  nothing,  dear  old  sister,  am  I  called  the 
great  peacemaker.  I'll  have  'em  like  cooing 
doves  in  a  fortnight,  dear  old  Excellency. 
Trust  old  Bones  !  " 

"  What's  your  plan  ?  "  asked  Sanders. 

"A  free  hand,"  said  Bones  imperiously. 
"Give  me  a  free  hand,  dear  sir  and  Excellency. 
I've  got  one  of  the  dinkiest  little  plans — 
worthy  of  Napoleon,  dear  old  Ham." 

He  departed  the  next  day  full  of  confidence. 

Bones's  first  call  was  at  the  Ochori  city, 
where  he  interviewed  the  slave  who  had  lost 
two  fingers. 

"  Lord,  I  am  of  the  Inner  N'gombi,"  said 
the  man,  "and  I  was  taken  prisoner  cala-cala 
long  ago,  and  have  been  a  slave  always.  And 
the  woman  M'seri,  she  also  was  of  my  tribe, 
and  I  built  a  hut  for  her,  giving  her  father 
two  fat  dogs  and  a  goat  as  the  price  of  her. 
This  M'seri  was  a  wonderful  dancer,  and 
Gigini  wanted  to  take  her  to  his  hut  as  his 
wife,  but  his  father  would  have  no  slave  wife 
for  his  son.  So  there  was  a  great  palaver, 
and  M'furu  beat  his  son,  and  also  he  beat  me 
with  a  chicotte,  but  he  would  not  put  me  to 
death  because  he  feared  Sandi.  But  M'seri 
spoke  in  Gigini's  ear  and  cried  all  night 
because  I  was  not  killed,  for  she  hated  me, 
saying  that  I  shamed  her  by  Hving  when  she 
was  Gigini's  wife.  Then  Gigini  bought  me, 
and  M'seri  and  he  were  making  a  secret 
killing  palaver  in  the  forest,  but  one  of  his 
women  cut  the  hide  that  bound  me." 

"  Very  sad,  my  poor  old  sport,"  said  Bones 
sympathetically.  He  spoke  in  English,  for 
Bosambo — something  of  a  linguist — was 
present,  and  Bosambo  loved  an  opportunity 
to  display  the  learning  he  had  acquired  at 
the  Fathers'  School  at  Monrovia. 

"That  womans,  her  be  bad,"  said  Bosambo. 
"She  be  no  good.      She  lib  for  make  dis 


feller  dead  one  time.     Then  she  get  spliced 
dis  Gigini  bloke." 

"  My  dear  Bosambo,"  said  Bones  faintly, 
"  your    language !     Where     did     you     find  ' 
'bloke'?" 

"She  be  fine  word,"  said  the  proud 
Bosambo.     "  Plenty  ship  feller  use  um." 

Bones  had  a  theory,  and  in  his  choicest 
Bomongo  he  explained  his  plan.  The 
husband  of  M'seri  listened  in  perplexity. 
There  were  parts  he  understood,  and  his 
eyes  brightened.  There  were  other  parts 
that  were  beyond  his  grasp. 

But  when  the  husband  of  M'seri  had 
agreed  to  all  that  was  suggested — though 
he  little  comprehended  many  of  the  high- 
falutin  arguments  that  Bones  adduced — 
that  young  man  addressed  a  letter  which  he 
sent  by  fast  canoe  to  headquarters. 

Spelling  was  never  his  strongest  point,  so 
please  excuse — ■ 

'  "  Your  Excelency,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
"  I  have  accomplished  the  imposible ! ! 
My  idea  was  this  as  follows.  Recconcile  the 
husband  and  wife  show  her  show  her  how 
naughty  &c.  she  is  was  is,  make  her  feel 
sorry  for  him  and  awfuly  ashamed  of  herself 
and  then  let  her  steel  silently  away  with 
her  true  love  love.  Gigini  will  be  upset  but 
I'll  talk  to  him  for  I've  got  a  wonderfull 
argument  which  will  do  the  trick  do  the 
trick.  Dear  old  old  Excelency  trust  Bones ! ! ! 
There'll  be  no  trouble  no  war  palaver  no 
trouble.  Everything  will  pass  off  quietly 
and  you  wont  know  that  the  iron  hand,  the 
velvet  glove  has  been  taken  off  the  iron 
hand.  Salute  for  me  noble  lady  Patricia  and 
the  jolly  old  Centurian  Ham. 

"  Bones  P.B.  (Pax  Britanicca)." 

To  the  village  of  N'chu — that  pleasant, 
knoll-covering  community  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  broad  road  through  the 
stateliest  trees  of  the  N'gombi  forest — came 
Bones,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort.  He 
halted  on  the  edge  of  the  village  and  gave 
instructions  to  one  of  these,  a  certain  man 
who  had  lost  two  fingers  from  his  right 
hand. 

"You  shall  remain  hidden  in  the  wood," 
he  ordered,  "  yet  you  shall  so  stand  that  you 
may  see  me,  and  when  I  wave  my  hand  so, 
you  shall  make  your  way  secretly  to  the  hut 
of  your  wife,  and  you  shall  speak  very  kindly 
to  her,  and  presently  take  her  away  to 
Bosambo's  city." 

As  for  Bones,  he  walked  through  the 
village  and  stopped  before  the  largest  hut, 
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where  a  woman  sat  grinding  corn  with  a  big 
pestle  and  mortar— a  woman  with  a  straight 
•hack  and  a  small,  proud  head  well  set  upon 
a  graceful  neck,  who  looked  up  at  Bones 
curiously  and  without  fear. 

"0  M'seri,"  said  Bones,  "Sandi  has  sent 
me  to  make  a  palaver  with  you,  also  with 
Gigini." 

"  Gigini  is  in  the  forest,  lord,"  said  the 
woman,  and  went  on  pounding  her  corn. 

"Then  I  will  make  a  palaver  with  you, 
M'seri,"  said  Bones,  "  for  the  heart  of  Sandi 
is  very  sad  because  you  have  left  your  man 
and  gone  to  the  hut  of  M'furu's  son." 

"  My  husband  was  a  slave  and  a  dog,"  she 
said  calmly,  "  and  Gigini  has  giv^n  me  many 
fathoms  of  fine  cloth,  and  salt,  and  other 
treasures." 

"  Yet  this  man— your  husband— loved  you, 
M'seri,"  said  Bones,  with  a  choke.  "  Every 
night  he  cries  for  you  in  his  empty  hut." 

"If  he  were  dead,  he  would  not  cry,"rephed 
the  woman,  pounding  the  corn  viciously. 

"0  M'seri,"  persevered  Bones, "if  he  came 
to  you,  you  would  give  him  hands  ?  "  * 

She  thought. 

"  If  he  came,  Tibbetti  ?  I  wish  he  would 
come  here,"  she  said,  and  Bones  glowed. 

"  Go  to  your  hut,  M'seri,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
wiil  hold  a  palaver  with  my  spirit." 

She  hesitated,  but  obeyed,  gathering  up  the 
heavy  pestle  and  mortar,  and  disappearing, 
with  one  backward  glance,  into  the  hut. 

The  slave  without  fingers  came  swiftly  to 
Bones's  signal. 

*'  Go— she  is  there,"  said  Bones,  in  a  low 
roice. 

He  saw  the  man  vanish  in  the  dark 
opening  of  the  hut,  and  took  out  his 
pocket-book. 

"Dear  old  Commissioner,"  he  wrote,  "I 
have  done  the  trick  !  Without  fuss,  without 
trouble,  I  have -' 

He  stopped.     There  were  voices  in   the 


Literally,  "  Would  you  welcome  him  ?  " 


hut,  and    he    heard    a  woman's   wail    that 
ended  in  a  sob. 

"  I  have  reconciled  them.     All  is  peace." 

There  was  a  mighty  rustling  in  the  hut, 
and  he  heard  the  slave  speak  sharply.  Then 
the  man  without  fingers  appeared. 

He  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  he  was 
bleeding  from  a  cut  in  the  shoulder. 

"  Lord,  it  is  over,"  he  said. 

"  Good  business,"  said  Bones  in  English. 

"  The  woman  I  killed  with  my  hands," 
said  the  man, "  but  Gigini,  who  was  in  hiding, 
I  slew  with  his  own  spear." 

Bones  rose,  speechless. 

"Now  I  will  kill  M'furu,  the  father,  and 
burn  his  village,"  the  man  went  on,  and, 
turning,  he  ran  into  the  forest. 

«  iY  *  *  * 

Bosambo  heard  the  •  news,  and  flew  his 
S.O.S.  pigeons.  He  took  six  hundred  spears 
and  fought  back  M'furu's  northern  army, 
whilst  the  loyal  chief  of  the  Isisi  held  the 
rush  to  the  south.  On  the  seventh  day  came 
the  Zaire,  which  shelled  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  enraged  king  before  the  Houssas 
stormed  the  palisade. 

M'furu  was  dying  when  Sanders  reached 
him.  He  was  lying  with  his  back  to  a  tree, 
on  which  he  had  crucified  the  slayer  of  his 
son  and  the  attempting  murderer  of  himself. 

"  Lord,"  he  gasped,  "  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  given  me  my  slave." 

"  It  is  better  that  you  die,  and  all  your 
land  is  blackened,  than  that  the  law  be 
broken,"  said  Sanders  sternly. 

Later  he  sought  out  a  very  humble  Bones— 
that  Bones  who  had  come  flying  down  the 
river,  followed  by  M'furu's  war  canoes,  and 
had  been  rescued  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  the  Zaire. 

"It  was  my  fault.  Bones,"  said  Sanders. 
"  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  go  without 
proper  equipment.  The  pacifist  who  hasn't 
the  support  of  a  Hotchkiss  gun  isn't  a 
pacifist — he's  a  Drovocation." 
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SONG   IN   PICTURE 


By  AUSTIN   CHESTER 


AS  we  saw  in  a  former  article  in  this 
series  on  pictures  representing 
subjects  from  the  art  of  music 
generally,  it  is  not  always  appropriate  to  sub- 
divide any  such  range  of  themes  into  groups 
instrumental  or  vocal,  since  many  pictures 
representing  the  act  of  song  necessarily  in- 
clude that  of  instrumental  accompaniment. 
This  applies  especially  to  some  of  the 
themes  which  belong  chronologically  to  the 
earliest  records  of  religious  celebrations,  both 
classical  and  Biblical.  WillianrCrale's  picture 
of  "The  Song  of  Miriam,"  after  the  passing 
9^  the  Israelites  over  the  Eed  Sea,  for 
instance,  depicts  not  merely  the  act  of 
song,  but  that  of  choric  dance  to  the  music 
of  timbrels ;  and,  passing  onward  in  the 
allusions  to  song  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 
see  in  the  principal  pictures  of  the  boy  David 
singing  before  Saul,  by  Joseph  Israels, 
Ernest  Normand,  and  other  modern  artists, 
niore  prominence  given  to  the  instrumental 


music  with  which  the  youthful  player  charms 
the  distracted  king  than  to  any  exact 
expression  of  poetry  in  words. 

Of  David  we  are  told  that  "  with  his  whole 
heart  he  sang  songs,  and  loved  Him  that 
made  him.  He  set  singers  before  the  altar, 
that  by  their  voices  they  might  make  sweet 
melody  and  daily  sing  praises  in  their  songs. 

"  The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their 
voices  ;  with  great  variety  of  sound  tvas  there 
made  sweet  melody." 

When, as  a  youth,  he  first  sang  to  while  away 
the  evil  spirit  of  melancholy  of  Saul,  one 
wonders  with  what  song  he  sought  to  charm 
"  the  worm  of  conscience,"  and  what  words 
he  is  singing  in  Israels'  fine  pictured 

The  word  "  song  "  occurs  in  the  titles  of 
several  famous  pictures  illustrating  "The 
Song  of  Solomon,"  but  these  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  pictorial  symbolism  and 
Eastern  allegory  of  that  exquisite  poem 
than  with  the  act  of  singing. 
416  2  F 
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Classical  literature  in  part  contemporaneous 
with  these  pictures  of  the  music  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  pagan  myth  yeb  older,  have 
inspired  many  a  painter  to  express  some 
phase  of  the  art  of  song.  Like  the  Biblical 
pictures  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  most 


to  permit  of  the  return  of  his  beloved 
Eurydice  from  the  dim  Underworld  ?  But 
there  is  no  such  division  of  the  sphere 
of  influence  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse's 
"Ulysses  and  tiie  Sirens,"  or  in  William 
Efcty's  earlier  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
of  the  binding  of 
Ulysses  to  the  ship's 
mast  to  prevent  his 
succumbing  to  the 
alluring  song,  or 
in  the  "  Evoe  to 
Bacchus "  of  Miss 
Amy  Sawyer,  or 
the  "A  Song  of 
Victory"  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Horwitz. 
Clearly  vocal '  and 
almost  even  articu- 
1  a  t  e  is  "The 
Lament  for  Icarus" 
of  the  mermaids, 
as  painted  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Draper  in 
his  picture,  now  to 
be  seen  in  the 
Chantrey  Collection, 
and  equally  lyrical  is 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Glehn 
in  his  charming 
fantasy  illustrating 
the  lines — 

What  songs  the  mer- 
maids whisper  to  the 
gulls, 

And  bid  them  speed 
their    way    to    distant 


"a  song  of   love.' 


BY    ISAAC    snowman. 


Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  A  Co. 
Golden  Lane,  E.C.,  owners  of  the  copyright. 


famous  renderings  of  "Orpheus  With  His 
Lute"  belong  to  both  divisions  of  our  subject. 
For  who  shall  distinguish  between  the  per- 
fectly played  instrument  and  the  cadence 
of  the  perfect  voice  in  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's  fine  picture  of 
Orpheus  charming  the  influences  of   Hades 


Among  the 
modern  pictures 
which  have  been 
exhibited  in  recent 
years  we  have  some 
half-dozen  descrip- 
tive of  song  at  so 
early  a  date  that 
the  chronology  of 
their  theme  is 
necessarily  pre- 
carious. This  is 
the  case  with  "  Tlie 
Hymn  to  Osiris,"  Ji 
subject  chosen  by 
Mr.  Knighton  Warren,  and  it  is  almost 
useless  to  conjecture  when  the  hymn  was 
first  sung. 

Song  and  religion  are  intimately  inter- 
mingled. "  Hymn  "  was  a  word  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  which  signified  a  song  or 
poem  to  be  sung  on  some  joyful  or  mournfid 


"makiana.  in   suakespeake's 


MEASURE     FOR    MEASURE,'    WITH    THE    PAGE    SINGING     'TAKE,    OH,    TAKE 
THOSE     LIPS    AWAV.'"        BY    DANTE    GABRIEL    KOSSETTI. 


Ffoiti  a  photograph  by  F.  Hollyer,  Pembroke  Square,  W. 


occasion.  Hyniusand  lijmn-singiDg,  whether 
of  classical  times,  as  in  Lord  Leighton's 
"  The  Daphnephoria,"  or  in  pictures  of  the 
religious  services  of  Christianity,  have  been 
favourite  subjects  with  painters. 

Now  and  again,  in  modern  Church  music, 
we  catch  an  echo  of  some  gay  old  pagan  song, 
lent  to  new  service  :  as  Pippa  says — 

No  doubt,  some  way  or  ottier,  hymns  say  right, 
All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God— 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  :  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 


The  great  religious  songs  ,  have  been 
represented  in  paint,  from  those  sacred 
songs  of  the  Church  Service,  "  The 
Benedicite,"  "The  Magnificat,"  and  "The 
Nunc  dimittis,"  down  to  the  early  carois 
associated  with  Christmas,  and  then  on 
to  quite  modern  hymns,  written  in  onr 
own  time.  Carols  have  been  delightfully 
illustrated  in  the  curiously  decorative  wort 
of  Rossetti,  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  and  in 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  "  God  Rest  Ye,  Merrie 
Gentlemen!"  and  Mr.  Robert  Anning  Bell's 
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"  The  Waits."  From  the  later  group  of 
modern  hymns'  that  accomplished  and 
sympathetic  painter  of  child-life,  Mrs. 
Seymonr  Lucas,  has  been  especially  happy  in 
her  picture  illustrating  the  singing  by  a  row  of 
small  village  children  of  the  familiar  hymn — 

We  are  but  little  children  weak, 
Nor  born  in  any  high  estate ; 
What  can  we  do  for  Jesus'  sake? 

and  the  same  artist  has  successfully  sounded 
a  more  solemn  note  in  her  picture  of  old 


represented  by  Mr.  Grenville  Manton,  and  the 
deeply  emotional  hymn  for  those  at  sea,  to 
which  Mr.  Harold  Percival  has  given  poignant 
illustration.  In  the  latter  a  mariner's  wife, 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  is  seen  in  the 
porch  of  a  church,  between  the  brilliantly- 
lit  interior,  in  which  the  congregation  are 
singing  the  hymn's  eloquent  words  of  inter- 
cession, and  the  raging  of  a  storm  outside, 
from  which  this  special  suppliant  is  barely 
sheltered  by  the  open  archway  of  the  porch. 


'THK     DEATH    OF    CHOPIN:      THE    COUNTKSS    POTOCKA    SINGING    AT    HIS     BEDSIDE."        BY    FELIX    BARRIAS. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs:  Braun  rfr  Co.,  Great  Russell  Street,. W.C,  owners  of  the  copyHght  and 

publishers  of  the  plate. 


age  contrasted  with  childhood  at  a  harvest 
festival  service,  (Mring  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  which  begins — 

Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-home ! 

and  contains  the  line — 

Till  the  final  harvest  hour. 

Among  other  hymns  familiar  on  the  lips  as 
household  words,  which  have  been  especially 
chosen  by  artists  as  themes  for  pictures,  are — 

Jesu,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  All, 
Hear  mf,  blest  Saviour,  when  I  call! 


Another  picture  representing  the  hearing 
of  a  hymn  outside  the  actual  congregation 
is  that  entitled  by  the  late  O.  H.  Boughton 
"The  Evening  Hymn,"  which  shows  the 
arrested  mood  of  a  woman,  pausing  in  the 
churchyard,  with  her  bundle  of  work  laid 
on  the  stone  slab  of  a  massive  old  tomb, 
while  she  listens  to  the  straifls  that  come 
from  within  the  village  church.  For  the 
austere  beauty  of  its  graveyard  setting,  this 
church  might  be  one  with  that  represented 
iu   fuller   detail    in    the   picture   to   which 
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Mr.  B.  W.  Leader  has  likewise  given  »a  title 
from  a  famous  hymn  with  the  line — 

Fast  falls  the  eventide. 

Of  hymns  not  actually  identified  with 
any  one  line  of  verse,  there  are  many  tender 
and  lyrical  re-  - 
presentations, 
notable 
among  them 
*^The  Even- 
ing Psalm" 
of  Therese 
Schw^artze, 
and  Mr.  Blair 
Leighton-'s 
charming 
"Devotion," 
in  which  the 
old-world 
g  r  0  .u  p  is 
singing  a 
hymn  or 
psalm. 
Hymns  or 
canticles  or 
psalms  are 
suggested, 
though  not 
identified  by 
actual  words, 
in  Thomas 
Webster's 
"  The  Village 
Choir"  and 
the  two  not- 
able pictures 
by  Mr.  Tit- 
comb  here 
reproduced. 
The  still  more 
general  theme 
of  praise 
which  is 
vocal,  bnt  not 
necessarily  set 
to  music,  has 
inspired  the 
''Alleluia!  "of 
Mr.  T.  C. 
Crotch,  now 
the  property 
of  the  nation 
in  the  Ohant- 
rey  Collection, 

and  the  "  Laus  Deo!"  of  Mr.  Solomon 
J.  Solomon,  and  a  hymn  or  psalm,  not 
named  in  so  many  words,  is  suggested  in 
the  vivacious  fifteenth-century  procession  of 
children  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Castello 


LE    CHANT    PASSIONNl!^." 

Fi'ojn  the  original  in  the 


at  Venice,  represented  by  that  distinguished 
Spanish  painter,  Jose  Villegas  y  Cordero,  in 
his  picture  "  Palm  Sunday." 

Song  in  every  portion  of  our  lives  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  its  part.    Birth,  love,  marriage, 

and  death 
have  each 
their  special 
songs.  But 
to  these  large 
events  song  is 
not  limited, 
for  it  plays 
lesser  im- 
portant parts 
in  "  dehght- 
ing  all  ages 
and  beseem- 
ing all  states." 
Children, 
young  in  the 
youth  of  the 
world,  as  well 
as  to-day,  have 
heard  "small 
fowles  maken 
melodie,"  and 
in  such 
pictures  as 
Mr.  E.  A. 
Homers  "The 
Blackbird's 
Song,"  Miss 
Flora  Lion's 
"The  Sky- 
lark," and 
Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's 
"  Hark,  Hark, 
the  Lark!" 
we  have  re- 
minders that 
indeed 

There  was  a  time 
wh^n  meadow, 
grove,  and 
stream, 

T he  earth  and 
everv  common 
sight  to  (them) 
did  seem 

Apparelled  in- ce- 
lestial light, 
"le     glory     and 
the  freshness  of 
a  dream. 


BY     ALFRED     STEVENS. 

Luxembourg  Gallery^ 

Shelley's 
"  Skylark "   is  illustrated    in   Mr.  Hacker's 

picture —  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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To  the  child  the  voice  of  the  birds  is  "  an 
unbodied  joj,"  but  to  the  woman  in  the 
picture  bj  George  Henry,  entitled  "  The 
Nightingale,"  and  in  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's 
"  The  Skylark,"  it  carries  probably 

.  .  .  incommuaicable  dream 
And  twilight's  phantasm. 

Passing  from  the  songs  of  classical  story 
to  those  of  medieval  setting,  such  as  early 
carols  and  hymns,  we  might  have 
paused  midway  to  mention  two  pictures  of 
song  in  the  changeless  East— ^Mr.  Frank 
Craig's  charming  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  quatrains  in  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald's  version  of  the  Rubaiyd.t  of  Omar 
Khayyiim,  and  Herbert  Schmalz's  "  A  Love 
Song  of  Damascus."  Mr.  Craig  takes  the 
quatrain  beginning — 

Alas,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose, 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close  ! 

and  interprets  it  by  showing  us  a  woman, 
beautiful  but  no  longer  quite  young,  seated 
in  a  garden,  with  a  tiny  boy,  half  Cupid,  half 
mediaeval  court  jester,  if  we  take  him  on  his 
costume,  playing  a  lute  and  apparently 
singing  the  words  of  old  Omar's  stanza  to 
her,  her  own  lips  moving  the  while  as 
though  she  sings  the  same  pensive  words  in 
unison  with  her  small  minstrel.  On  the 
ground  beside  her  lies  neglected  an  open 
book,  which  may  or  may  not  symbolise 
exactly  "  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript," 
while  fallen  leaves  upon  the  lawn  and 
some  upon  the  lady's  widespread  robes 
reiterate  that  all  things  must  pass,  and 
Spring  must  vanish  with  the  rose. 

From  the  love  song  of  Damascus,  or  the 
classical  setting  of  Isaac  Snowman's  "  A 
Song  of  Love,"  to  pictures  of  other  love 
songs  in  the  rendering,  such  -as  Burne-Jones's 
beautiful  "  Chant  d' Amour  "  and  other  more 
modern  subjects,  is  no  very  far  cry,  for  "the 
theme  is  universal  and  the  drama  is  the  same 
— only  the  costume  and  the  setting  vary 
with  change  of  time  and  place.  One  of  the 
most  completely  satisfying  representations  of 
a  perfect  lyric  in  paint  is  to  be  seen  in  Edwin 
Abbey's  charming  picture  from  the  Fool's 
song  in  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night" — 

O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
O  stay  and  hear;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting, 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love?     'Tis  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter — 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure. 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come,  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty. 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 


How  curiously  the  last  line, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure, 

brings  back  the  thought  of  the  Omar 
Khayyjim  stanza  already  quoted  !  And  the 
feeling  in  the  work  of  the  two  artists  engaged 
in  rendering  the  two  moments  of  pensive 
reflection  on  youth's  evanescence  is  curiously 
similar, although  one  illustrates  a  famous  song, 
and  the  other  goes  beyond  his  literal  text, 
and  formulates  his  own  idea  of  an  emotion 
by  representing  it  as  being  sung. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  different  points 
of  view  that  may  be  taken  by  two  artists  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  famous  song  is  to  be 
seen  by  comparing  with  Abbey's  picture  the 
rendering  of  the  Fool's  song  by  that  clever 
painter  of  old  English  life  and  character  in 
their  quainter  moods,  Henry  Stacy  Marks, 
who  sees  chiefly  the  comedy  of  the  theme, 
without  the  poetry  of  it  which  inspired 
Edwin  Abbey,  and  shows  two  rather  bucolic 
lovers,  more  reminiscent,  of  the  roles  of 
Touchstone  and  Audrey  in  their  wooing 
than  of  the  poetry  of  this  particular  lyric. 

Then  there  is  Rossetti's  beautiful 
"Mariana,"  illustrating  the  song  from 
Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  which 
holds  much  of  the  sentiment,  the  kindling 
force  and  poetry  which,  in  the  lines  "  Take, 
oh,  take  those  lips  away  !  "  seem,  as  Pater 
says,  to  allow  the  whole  beauty  of  the  play 
to  pass  "  into  an  actual  strain  of  music." 

Another  charmingly  happy  picture  of  a 
Shakespearian  song  in  the  singing  may  be 
recalled  in  the  late  Lady  Alma-Tadema's 
"Sigh  No  More,  Ladies,"  which  the  artist 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  singer, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  its  proper  place,  in 
the  play  of  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  it 
is  sung  by  a  man,  Balthasar.  The  change  is 
justified,  if  one  thinks  of  the  song  only, 
apart  from  its  setting  in  the  comedy,  for 
the  genial  disparagement  of  men  as  lovers 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  song  gains 
point  from  the  lips  of  a  playful  woman. 

Among  other  representations  of  actual 
songs  may  be  recalled  the  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  of  Mr.  Sydney  Muschamp,  the 
"  Thursday  "  of  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  with  its 
humorous  insistence  on  the  refrain- 
To-morrow  will  be  Fridaj^ 
And  we've  caught  no  fish  to-day, 

and  the  same  artist's  quaintly  pleasing 
"  Simon  the  Cellarer."  The  words  of  the 
last-named,  written  by  W.  H.  Bellamy,  and 
admirably  set  to  music  by  John  Hatton — 

Then  ho !   ho !   ho !     Old  Simon  doth  know 
Where  matuy  a  flask  of  his  best  doth  go  I 
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bold  ihe  humorous  suggestion  which  makes 
so  largely  for  a  song's  popularity. 

A  song  that  made  history  inspired  a  dramatic 
picture  by  Yal  Prinsep,  "  The  Marseillaise." 
The  celebrated  revolutionary  song,  ''  The 
Marseillaise,"  composed  after  dinner  one 
night  in  the  April  of  1792,  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration  and  excitement,  by  Charles 
Rouget  de  LTsle,  was  first  adopted  by  the 
populace  at  the  storming  of  the  palace,  when 
men,  women,  and  children  marched  forward 
to  the  stirring  air,  singing  the  spirited  words. 


century,  because  the  words,  under  their  thst 
title  -  of  '*  Biyth  Camp,"  date  from  about 
1759,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  theii) ; 
but  they  were  probably  written  a  little  earlier, 
and  nearer  to  the  time  when  there  were 
encampments  along  the  coast,  to  which  the 
story  distinctly  applies — 

I'm  lonesome  since  1  left  Blyth  Camp, 

And  aU  the  moor  that's  sedgy, 
With  heavy  thoughts  my  mind  is  fiUed 

fc>ince  I  parted  with  my  Bctsy. 

Famous  singers  actually  rendering  a  song 


'A    KEVEKIE.         BY    FRANK    DICKSEE,    R.A. 


From  the  original  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
from  a  photograph  by  W.  A.  Mansell  <t  Co.',  Oxford  Street,  W. 


A  picture  by  Pils  represents  the  composer 
singing  his  own  song  to  some  friends,  before 
giving  it  to  his  country. 

Another  song  closely  identified  with 
military  exploits,  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,"  is  represented  in  the  public  art  galleries 
of  both  Manchester  and  Leicester  by  two 
distinguished  modern  artists— by  Randolph 
Caldecott  in  his  native  northern 'f own,  and 
by  Charles  Grreen  in  the  capital  of  the  shires. 

Charles  Green,  in  his  picture  of  *'  Tlje 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  has  put  his 
soldiers  into  the  uniform  of  the  late  ei«:hteenth 


have  been  depicted  by  more  than  one  artist. 
The  beautiful  EUzabeth  Linley,  for  instance, 
is  shown  in  the  late  Margaret  Dicksee's 
picture,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  her 
father,  Thomas  Linley,  the  composer,  while 
the  youthful  Sheridan,  with  whom  she  ^v<i^ 
presently  to  elope,  gazes  spellbound  at  In^r 
graceful  beauty.  A  more  recent  picture  from 
the  repertoire  of  a  distinguished  singer,  by 
Mr.  Julian  Story,  although  entitled^  only 
"  Song,"  represents  Madame  Emma  Eanies 
singing  in  the  role  of  the  Counfeess  in 
Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Fisraro."     The  former 


"THE    BLUE    MAIDS    OF    BRISTOL."     BY   W.   IT.   Y..TITCOMB, 

fieproduced  hy  permission  of  the  4-Hist, 
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picture  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley  is  one 
of  the  few  paintings  representing  the  per- 
formance of  a  duet,  one  of  the  other 
daughters  of  Thomas  Linlej  taking  part  in 


Mendelssohn's  exquisite  songs  for  two 
voices.  A  more  recent  picture  was  named 
by  Sir  David  Murray  "  The  Duet,"  but  with 
the  further  sub-title   "  Windsor   from   the 


C.    MICHAET.. 


An  English  soldier  singing  the  popular  song  to  a  local  audience  ** somewhere  in  France" 
From  a  sketch  by  John  A .  Bryan. 


the  song  with  her  sister.  Among  other 
pictures  of  two  singers  is  a  charmingly  mid- 
Victorian  early  work  by  Mr.  James  Sant 
entitled  **  The  Duet,"  in  which  one  can 
p^lmost    fancy   the    very   sound    of    one   of 


Eton  Fields,"  which  shows  its  artist  intro- 
ducing more  than  his  usual  amount  ot 
human  action  into  a  flower-strewn  landscap(-^ 
In  a  kindred  pastoral  of  modern  life,  '  A 
Morning  Song,"  by  Mr.  George  Wetherbee, 


SONG    IN    PICTUKE. 
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we  have  horses  and  landscape  as  the  setting 
for  a  song  in  a  scene  which  might  have  been 
planned  to  illustrate  the  line  from  Sir 
William  Davenant's  exquisite  lyric — ■ 

The  ploughman  from  the  sua  his  seasons  takes. 

In    Mr.   Wetherbee*s    work    there    is    a 


From  the  modern  operatic  stage  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes  has  painted  a  vivid  rendering 
of  the  singing  of  the  Prologue  to  Leoncavallo's 
"  I  Pagliacci "  ;  and  song  in  a  less  sombre 
episode  from  English  rustic  life  plays  its 
part  in  the  same  artist's  delightful  picture 


'  it's    a    long,    long    way    to    TIPPERARY."        by    CHRISTOPHER    CLARK. 

British  soldiers  singing  the  popular  song  as  they  march  through  a  French  village  to  the  Front. 


combination  of  the  modern  and  the  old  ;  for 
while  careful  to  render  his  animals  truthfully 
in  relation  to  their  aerial  surroundings,  he 
has  a  classic  feeling  of  design  which  makes 
his  work  escape  the  domestic  character  of 
most  pictures  on  such  themes. 


"  The  Village  Philharmonic."  That  gifted 
woman-artist,  the  late  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
gave  us  a  wistfully  charming  picture  of  the 
singer  of  Shakespeare's  lyric  "  Take,  oh,  take 
those  lips  away  !  " 

Song  as  a  medium  of  recollection,  or  a 
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voice  out  of  some  half-forgotten  jet  still 
memorable  past,  has  been  chosen  for  a 
theme  by  more  than  one  modern  artist. 
Mr.  Frank   Dicksee's  "A  Keverie,"  in   the 


with  the  shadowy  form  appearing  before 
him,"  it  is  certain  that  the  song  calls 
np.  the  vision  of  one  w^ho  had  sung  that 
song   in   the    days   of    long    ago,    for   the 


FOR  AULT>  LANG  SYNE '  AT  THE  FRONT."   BY  A.  C.  MICHAEL. 


Walker  Gallery  at  Liverpool,  has  become 
widely  known  by  many  reproductions,  and 
though,  as  the  interesting  Walker  catalogue 
says,  "  Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
the    relations    of    the    seated    male    figure 


artist    himself   affixed   to   his   painting   the 
hues  j^  ^1^^  ^.^^^^  flp^j^ 

Lips  that  are  dead 
Sane;  me  that  Bono;. 

A  picture   with  a  different  motive,  yet 


'-'GOD   SAVE   THE  KING!':    BRITISH   AND   ITALIAN   SOLDIERS   SINGING  THEIR    RESPECTIVE 

NATIONAL  AKTHEMS   ON   THE  ITALIAN   FRONT." 

J3y  S.   Eduardo. 
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still  one  of  recollection  inspired  by  the 
strains  of  a  song,  is  Mr.  Sigismund  Goetze's 
"  The  Echo  of  a  Voice." 

Reminiscence,  too,  is  the  theme  of  "  Her 
Mother's  Voice,"  by  Sir  WiUiam  Quiller 
Orchardson,  which  illustrates  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  lines — 

Upon  his  widowed  heart  it  falls, 
Echoing  a  hallowed  tune. 

Pictures  of  the  act  of  song  which  introduce 
composers  have  not  been  as  numerous  as 
those  which  have  represented  instrumental 
music  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  w^ork  of  Fehx  Barrias 
depicting  the  scene,  at  the  death  of  Chopin, 
in  which  one  of  the  master's  favourite  pupils, 
the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  his  Concerto  in  F  minor,  is 
singing  to  the  dying  musician  at  his  request. 
According  to  Liszt,  she  is  singing  the  famous 
Canticle  to  the  Virgin,  which  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  life  of  Stradella.  "  How  beautiful 
it  is  ! "  exclaimed  the  dying  Chopin,  who 
then  asked  the  Countess  to  sing  again, 
whereupon  she  sang  a   hymn  by  Marcello. 


Gutman,  however,  ^nothet  pupil  of  Chopin, 
who  was  present,  says  that  th^  two  airs  sung 
were  a  psalm  by  Marcello  and  an  air  by 
Pergolesi.  The  other  people  represented  in 
the  picture  include  the  sister  of  Chopin, 
Gutman,  and  the  'ceUist  Franchomme. 

No  survey  of  this  subject,  however  brief, 
would  nowadays  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  various  representations  in 
current  art  of  moments  identified  with 
patriotic  song  in  the  course  of  the  present 
War,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  distinctly 
such  records  take  their  place  in  historical 
succession  to  pictures  of  earlier  war-time 
songs,  which  range  from  representations  of 
the  Song  of  Miriam  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
pictures  of  the  Marseillaise  by  Val  Prinsep 
and  other  modern  artists.  From  these 
latest  pictorial,  records  of  war  songs  and 
their  sing.ers  we  have  chosen  for  reproduction 
in  this  article  four  which  represent  the 
British  and  Ttahan  National  Anthems,  a  song 
almost  equally  familiar,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  the  quite  modern,  but  greatly  popular, 
ballad  of  ''  Tipperary." 


"ROUGET    DE    l'iSLE    singing    his    own    composition,    'the    MARSEILLAISE.'"        BY    J.    PILS. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Mansell  <&  Co; 


THE  MOVING  STAIRS 

By  LAURENCE  NORTH 

Illustrated    by  Norah    Schlegel 


EOPLE/'saidLetitia, 
"who  can't  be 
properly  punctual 
don'fc  deserve  to  be 
waited  for.  I  was 
only  five  or,  at  the 
most,  ten  minutes 
late  myself.    I  shall 


She  was  standing 
outside  a  Tube 
station,  one  of  those  where  the  lift  is  obsolete, 
and  the  moving  stairs  growl  their  helpful 
way  up  and  down  from  morn  to  noon,  from 
noon  to  dewy  eve.  She  had  come  by  taxi  to 
the  convenient  rendezvous  Als^ernon  Raeburn 
had  proposed  in  his  note.  They  knew  each 
other  rather  better  now,  but  Letitia  was  still 
taking  the  measure  of  the  young  man's  foot, 
so  she  told  herself,  at  least.  She  would  not 
admit  that  he  interested  her  overmuch,  but 
the  friendship  amused  her,  and  their  meetings, 
still  sub  rosa,  gave  a  point  and  a  spice  to  life. 
Of  love  she  would  not  think.  Freedom  was 
too  noble  a  thing  for  that.  Love  ?  Oh,  no 
—quite  absurd  ! 

Algernon  was  shockingly  late.  She  would 
not  wait.  She  had  never  tried  the  moving 
stairs.  Here  was  a  chance  for  a  new  sensa- 
tion. A  penny  ticket  to  the  next  station 
would  be  enough.  If,  half-way  down,  she 
should  decide  to  give  Algernon  another 
chance,  she  could  come  up  again  and  enjoy 
the  trip  both  ways.  If  he  were  already  in 
waiting — well,  it  was  her  right  to  be  last, 
and  his  duty  to  wait.  The  getting  on  seemed 
formidable,  but  with  a  big  resolution  she 
achieved  it.  Quite  tame,  after  all,  but  the 
glide  down  not  half  bad.  The  best  fun  was 
the  endless  procession  of  living  pictures 
coming  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barrier.  What  infinite  variety  and  what 
motley  clothes  ! 

Letitia  found  herself  gazing,  without  re- 
cognition, into  the  eyes  of  someone  on  the 
scale.     How     rapid   the   double 

Copyrightf  1918t  by  Laurence  North. 


movement  was  !  Those  ghosts  of  the  other 
ladder  slid  onward,  passed,  and  were  gone 
almost  before  one  knew.  But  this  person 
opposite — surely Yes,  there  was  recogni- 
tion in  his  look — he  was  actually  lifting  his 
hat.  He  had  attempted  the  impossible — he 
had  turned,  he  was  trying  to  step  downwards, 
so  as  to  neutralise  the  motion  of  the  stairs 
and  keep  himself  level  with  Letitia.  She 
tried  to  play  the  like  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Impossible,  doubly  impossible  ! 
Who  would  have  thought  the  apparently 
slow  movement  was,  after  all,  so  quick  ? 
They  were  being  pulled  remorselessly  apart. 
Letitia  held  out  her  hand  across  the  barrier. 

"  Don't,"  said  Algernon.  "  I  daren't  shake 
hands.    It's  dangerous." 

"  I'll  come  up  again  at  once  !  "  Letitia 
cried,  looking  backwards  across  the  ever- 
widening  gap  and  resigning  herself  to  the 
imperious  mechanical  force.  "Wait  at  the 
top " 

Algernon  nodded.      Further  speech  was 


ascending 


out  of  the  question. 

Letitia  turned  and  bethought  her  of  the 
getting  off.  The  moment  was  at  hand,  but 
she  had  looked  back  just  too  long.  She  tried 
to  remember  which  foot  first,  and  made  a 
mess  of  it.  The  steps  were  flattening  out. 
She  was  being  swept  towards  the  barrier. 
Irresolution  seized  her.  She  felt  a  tug  at 
her  skirt ;  it  had  been  caught  in  the  joint  of 
two  steps  as  they  fell  level.  She  wrenched 
and  pulled,  she  screamed,  and,  with  a  frantic 
wriggle,  got  off  on  to  terra  firma  and  stood 
clutching  the  barrier.  There  followed  a  long, 
rending  screech  of  parting  fabric.  She  stood 
clear,  but  the  best  part  of  her  skirt  was  being 
chewed  up  by  the  staircase  as  it  retreated  from 
out  of  sight  under  the  barricade.  An  official 
stopped  the  machinery  and  began  to  tug  at 
the  wreck  of  the  garment.  People  crowded 
round  for  a  moment.  A  few  of  them  mur- 
mured sympathy,  but,  being  on  business,  and 
seeing  that  the  lady  was  Hot  hurt,  they  soon 
hurried  on  to  catch  their  trains. 

in  the  United  States  of  Aimrica, 
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It  was  a  very  much  disarranged  Letitia 
who  stood  staring  rather  hopelessly  at  the 
official,  as  he  dug  out  the  ruin  of  her  dress. 
It  took  him  some  time  to  get  all  clear  and 
set  the  stair  in  motion  again.  Most  politely 
he  held  out  the  tattered  flag  of  drapery. 
"  Sorry,  miss,"  he  said  ;  "  I  fear  your  skirt's 
done  for."  There  w^as  no  answer — Letitia 
had  vanished.  It  was  impossible  to  face  the 
man.  She  had  not  waited  until  he  had 
finished  his  salvage  operations.  She  struck 
blindly  for  the  nearest  passage.  For  the 
moment  it  was  empty.  She  sped  along  for 
a  few  yards.  Then — oh,  joy!~she  spied  a 
notice  :  TO  THE  EMERGENCY  STAIRS. 
There  was  a  refuge  where  one  would  hardly 
meet  a  soul.  She  could  at  least  sit  down, 
recover  a  little  from  the  shock,  which  had  left 
her  trembling,  and  collect  her  wits  for  the 
next  move. 

Well,  she  was  a  prisoner.  The  only  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  toil  up  to  the  top  and  see 
whether  some  passing  good  Samaritan  of  a 
woman  would  take  pity  on  her  and  call  a 
taxi.  Letitia  sat  down  on  a  step  and  drew 
her  rags  about  her.  They  were  pitifully 
inadequate.  How  could  she  ever  make  her 
dash  to  the  street,  even  if  the  cab-caller  were 
found  ?  And  Algernon  w^ould  be  waiting 
there,  wondering  what  had  become  of  her. 
Would  he  think  she  had  given  him  the  slip  ? 
But  that  was  now  a  minor  matter.  What 
he  might  think  could  go  by  the  board  for 
the  present. 

As  the  slight  shock  passed  away,  Letitia 
began  to  reassemble  her  humour.  The 
accident  was  annoying  enough,  but  it  had  its 
laughable  side — it  was  even  rather  ludicrous. 
What  would  Algernon  be  thinking  of  her 
delay  ?  Did  it  matter  what  Algernon 
thought  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  mattered  a  Httle. 
They  were  going  to  lunch.  That  had  now 
become  slightly  problematic.  Anyhow, 
Algernon  was  just  as  well  out  of  the  way  at 
present,  all  things  considered.  And  he  was 
fairly  safe  to  stay  out  of  the  way.  It  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  he  would 
come  down  the  emergency  stairs.  Should 
he  come  down  to  look  for  her,  he  would  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Then,  failing  to 
find  her  about  the  platform,  he  would  suppose 
that  she  had  either  run  away  altogether  by 
train,  or  had  somehow  missed  him  in  the 
maze  of  passages.  The  Tube  can  play  curious 
tricks  on  people.  Once  take  a  wrong  turning, 
and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  get 
right  again.  One  comes  out  at  all  kinds  of 
odd  places,  shot  sometimes  out  upon  the 
street,  but  not  always  the  street  one  expects. 


And  as  for  the  labyrinth  below,  there  is 
sport  and  sport  enough  down  there  for  the 
lost  at  any  junction  station.  It  was  at  a 
junction  station  that  Letitia  had  been  tripped 
by  Fate.  She  felt  sure  that  the  emergency 
stairs,  always  unpopular,  would  be  the  very 
last  place  Algernon  would  try,  if  he  should 
begin  a  search.     ^ 

The  recognition  of  these  possibilities  was 
instantaneous,  but  it  seemed  to  Letty  that 
she  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  on  the 
stairs.  She  glanced  down  at  herself  and 
smiled  a  crooked  smile.  Hopeless  !  But, 
oh,  to  see  Aunt  Maria's  face,  could  she 
behold  her  niece  in  this  plight !  Rags  and 
tatters  !  It  was  fortunate  that  moving 
stairs  coincided  with  modern  costume. 
And,  after  all,  bar  the  torn  remnant,  she 
w^as  quite  correct  for  Alpine  work.  The 
stairs  were  certainly  Alpine.  She  rose  and 
prepared  for  the  long  climb.  A  step — a  man's 
step — in  the  corridor  ! 

Letitia  went  a  little  further  up  and  stood 
just  round  the  first  bend,  Hstening.  The 
footsteps  passed  the  entrance  to  the  stairs. 
Oh,  the  relief  !  But  no,  they  halted,  returned, 
entered  the  short  passage,  and  then  rang 
on  the  iron  lattice-work  of  the  corkscrew. 
Letitia  moved  on  again  and  climbed  steadily. 
Just  one  turn  of  the  stair  below  her  the 
unseen  intruder  was  climbing  also.  He 
seemed  to  be  gaining.  She  mended  her 
pace,  but,  oh.  Heavens,  what  an  intermin- 
able stair  !  Who  would  have  thought  the 
Tube  was  sunk  so  deep  below  London  ? 
Always  another  twist  of  the  stair,  and,  above 
that,  another  1  Her  breath  came  fast,  and  her 
heart  began  to  thump,  chiefly  through  agita- 
tion, for  Letty  was  sound  enough  in  wind  and 
limb.  Was  she  keeping  her  distance,  or  was 
the  pursuer  gaining  ?  Pursuer  ?  Nonsense  ! 
Why  pursuer  ?  Only  in  one  event  could 
that  word  be  properly  descriptive,  and  such 
an  event  was  not  likely  to  occur.  Still,  it 
might  be  so.  Should  she  let  him  overtake 
her  ?  If  it  was  Algernon — well,  there  w^as  no 
help  for  it.  They  could  laugh  at  the  mishap 
together,  and  he  was  really  the  best  person 
to  help  her  out.  If  it  was  a  stranger — well, 
a  hundred  to  one  the  stranger  w^ould  pass  by 
as  a  stranger  should,  and  she  could  rest  again. 
She  was  quite  fatigued  now. 

Letitia  stopped  and,  leaning  slightly  over 
the  stair-rail,  looked  down  the  well,  very 
much  interested  in  nothing.  The  position 
had  its  advantages,  for  she  was  thus  enabled 
to  keep  the  most  ruinous  side  of  her  equip- 
ment safe  from  observation.  What  still 
remained     gave     a    passable    imitation    of 


integrity.  At  a  later  dav  Letty  would  have  called 
her  device  camouflage.  But  that  word  was  still 
unknown,  and  the  Great  Event,  the  cause  of  its 
invention,  anlooked  for,  except  bj  those  whose 
prophecies  earned  thera  no  good  will.  The  Great 
Event  held  curious  things  in  store  for  Letitia,  but 
that  is  not  our  present  story.  Sufficient,  then,  unto 
Miss  Fortnum  were  the  last  joyous  days  of  peace, 
\yherein  London  went  dancing  with  light  feet  and 
lighter  laughter  over  the  volcano.  In  those  days 
she  experienced  much  and  enjoyed  much,  not  wholly 
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useless  to  lier  in  the  «^reyer  hours  that  were 
f-o  lead  her  from  careless  girlhood  to  perfect 
womanhood  and  a  fuller  conception  of  life. 
That  will  evolve  in  its  own  good  time. 
For  the  moment  this  history  is  all  of  clear 
horizons — the  interchange  of  cloudless  days 
and  starlit  nights  of  happiness,  the  birth- 
right of  youth  and  hope. 

She  waited,  while  the  ascending  footsteps 
drew  up  to  her.  In  a  moment  the  person 
w^ould  have  passed,  and  she  would  be  free  to 
continue  her  climb.  It  seemed  rather  an 
age.  The  passer-by  had  not  passed  by. 
Letitia's  heart  became  unruly.  She  w^as 
seriously  annoyed.  She  was  more  seriously 
annoyed  when  someone  spoke. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I •" 

Letitia  turned  her  head.  She  was  quite 
cool  again,  and  prepared  to  resent  intrusion 
with  proper  defensive  dignity.  Before  her 
stood  a  young  man,  a  personable  enough 
young  man,  a  little  embarrassed  in  his 
manner,  but  not  offensive.  He  w^as  not 
exactly  good-looking,  but  he  had  kind  grey 
eyes  and  a  rugged  honest  face.  He  wore 
business-like  clothes,  well-cut,  without  any 
touch  of  dandyism.  Letitia  took  a  good 
look  at  him  and  felt  reassured.  Somehow 
he  gave  her  confidence.  She  was  not,  she 
felt  sure,  in  any  danger.  She  noted  that 
he  carried  a  big  cardboard  box  tied  with 
string.  On  the  box  was  the  name  of  an 
eminent  firm. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  the  liberty.  I 
saw  what  happened  to  you  just  now  down 
there,  and  I  ventured  to  follow  you,  thinking 
I  could,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use."  He  said 
"perrhaps,"  and  Letitia  surmised  Scotland 
or  Yorkshire.  She  came  to  a  decision  when 
he  added  :  "  Verry  awkward  it  was,  miss, 
verry  awkward  indeed." 

Letitia  caught  at  the  straw.  "  You  are 
very  kind.  Perhaps  you  w^ouldn't  mind 
getting  me  a  taxi  and  coming  back  to  tell 
me.  I'll  wait  at  the  top  and  make  a  dash 
for  it." 

"  I  think  we  may  better  that,  if  you  don't 
mind.  Ye  see,  it  so  happens  that  I've  got 
something  here  " — he  tapped  the  box—  "  that 
might  be  your  salvation.  I'm  taking  it  to 
a  customer  of  ours,  a  lady  who's  terribly 
particular,  and  insisted  on  seeing  some 
responsible  person.  She's  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  too  busy  to  come  in  to  the  warehouse 
herself.  It's  a  rain-coat,  jusfc  about  your 
size.  There  couldn't  be  an  atom  of  harm  in 
your  having  it  just  to  lift  ye  over  your 
difficulty."  As  he  spoke  he  undid  the  string 
and  pulled  out  the  godsend  of  a  garment, 


which  he  held  up  in  invitation.  "  Let  me 
help  you  on  with  it,  miss." 

"  Well,  really,  you  know,"  Letitia  began, 
"  you're  awfully  good,  but  I  don't  altogether 
know  whether  I  ouo^ht— the  person  it  belono-s 
to  mightn't  like  it." 

"  She'll  never  kiiow  a  thing  about  it." 

"  But,  for  all  that " 

"Oh,  ay,  the  principle  of  the  thing,  ye 
mean  ?  I  quite  understand,  and  I'd  be  tlie 
last  man  in  the  world  to  advocate  such  a 
course  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  des- 
perate diseases  need  desperate  cures,  you 
know." 

"And  my  disease,"  said  Letitia,  with  a 
serio-comic  look  of  despair,  "is  desperate 
enough.  Still,  if  you'd  call  a  taxi,  I  think  I 
can  manage.  It's  merely  a  moment's  rush 
to  safety,  and  done  with.  I  won't  draw  a 
crowd." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  Little  sets  Londoners 
stariii'  and  daffin',  whereas  with  this  you're 
all  right  at  once,  and  run  no  risk  of  the 
slightest  discomfort  or  annoyance."  He  held 
the  coat  a  little  nearer.  Letitia  slipped  her 
arms  into  the  sleeves,  buttoned  the  garment, 
and  turned,  a  free  woman — her  own  woman 
again — to  face  her  benefactor. 

"  Now,  suppose  I  run  away  with  this." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  I'm  a  great  judge  of 
character  by  the  face." 

"  I  thought  Scots  were  so  canny." 

"  They  know  when  it's  the  propel*  time  to 
take   risks  :   they  even   take   risks   without 

countin'  the  cost But  that's  neither  here 

nor  there.  And  maybe  I'm  cannier  than 
you  think.  If  ye'll  just  let  me  follow  you  at 
a  respectful  distance,  it'll  be  all  right.  I 
can  get  the  coat  back  when  you  reach  home. 
Will  you  be  taking  the  Tube  ?  " 

"  That's  an  idea,  certainly,  now  I'm  pre- 
sentable again.  I  want  to  go  to  Gloucester 
Road.  The  Tube  will  be  more  suitable  than 
going  out  into  the  street  in  this,  seeing  it's 
not  raining.     What's  that  still  in  the  box  ?  " 

"A  tweed  cap,  miss." 

"  This  summery  hat's  rather  idiotic  with  a 
rain-coat,  isn't  it  ?  I  Avonder  if  I  might 
have  the  cap,  too,  and  put  my  hat  in 
the  box  ?  " 

The  young  man  made  no  objection.  He 
fastened  the  string  again.  They  went  down 
to  the  platform.     A  train  was  coming  in. 

"  If  you  sit  near  the  door,  miss,  in  one 
car,  I'll  go  into  the  next,  close  up,  and  you 
can  keep  me  practically  in  sight." 

Yerily  a  most  delicate  and  not  uncanny 
Scot  ! 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Letitia.     "  You  shall 
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sit  with  me  and  talk  to  me  all  the  way.  I 
should  be  dull  otherwise." 

"  We  change  at  Piccadilly,"  said  the 
benefactor.  They  hurried  on  board.  At 
the  last  moment  someone  ran  along  and 
leaped  on  the  gangway  of  the  next  car. 
Letitia,  after  a  quick  glance,  turned  her 
back  and  made  extra  haste  to  find  a  seat. 
She  flushed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  smiling, 
grew  composed  again.  Was  she  not  very 
well  disguised  ?  And  the  late  comer  had 
gone  into  the  other  car.  But  before  the 
two  doors  slammed,  her  companion,  leaning 
forward,  had  shot  an  intelligent  look  through 
into  the  other  compartment.  He  seemed 
interested.  But  he  was  an  observant  person, 
hkely  to  be  interested  in  many  things.  He 
sat  silent  and  smiling  to  himself. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  London  ?"  Letitia 
asked,  to  make  a  beginning. 

"  Not  so  very  long.  I'm  only  just  up  to 
get  insight  into  the  business.  My  father's 
in  a  biggish  way  in  something  the  same  line 
in  the  North,  and  Pm  going  back  to  be 
general  manager.  I  was  two  years  in  the 
business  after  I  left  St.  Andrews." 

"  St.  Andrews  ?  "  said  Letitia.  "  A  lovely 
place.  I  was  there  once.  Did  you  play 
golf  ?  " 

"A  little." 

"So  do  L  You  were  in  business  in  St. 
Andrews  ? " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  but  not  what  Pm 
doing  at  present.  I  had  chiefly  to  do  with 
books." 

"  Weren't  you  sorry  to  change  ?  " 

"  A  little,  perhaps,  but  the  pater  will  need 
my  help,  ye  see." 

"A  bookseller's  work  must  be  very 
fascinating." 

"  I  think  it  must.  But  I  wasn't  a  book- 
seller, except  when  spare  cash  Avasn't  to  be 
had  otherwise.     But  here  w^e  change." 

Again  I^etitia's  colour  rose.  Her  com- 
panion glanced  at  her  with  frank  admiration, 
but  she  was  not  offended.  For  a  tradesman 
he  had  surprising  manners,  and  his  talk  grew 
better  and  better.  She  was  puzzled  by  his 
undeniable  tone.  At  the  present,  however, 
she  had  other  preoccupations.  It  w^as  a 
moment  of  risk.  She  must  trust  to  the  huge 
alteration  in  her  dress.  She  pulled  the  cap 
well  down  over  her  eyes,  and,  following  her 
iiian  of  business,  left  the  train.  Another 
quick  glance  behind  showed  her  that  the  risk 
had  not  diminished.  There  was  a  consider- 
able crowd,  however,  and  they  had  got  off 
urst.  Her  back  w^as  turned  now.  She 
quickened  the  pace  as  her  companion  guided 


her  through  the  passages  to  the  Piccadilly- 
Brompton  line.  If  there  was  no  long  wait 
on  that  platform,  she  might  still  escape.  And 
even  then  the  crowd  might  serve  her  well. 
She  moved  rapidly  for  safety  to  the  far  end. 
The  platform  filled  up.  Letitia  breathed 
again.     The  risk  was  now  slightly  less. 

The  train  tarried. 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  the  artist  in 
garments.  "  I  see  someone  along  there  I 
want  a  word  with.     I'll  only  be  a  minute." 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  I'll  vanish  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least."  He  laughed  so  whole- 
heartedly and  pleasantly  that  Letitia  felt 
more  attracted  to  this  singular  person  than 
ever.  "  No,"  he  added,  "  my  man's  dis- 
appeared again,  and  here's  the  train.  It  was 
our  future  Member — at  least,  I  hope  he's  our 
future  Member — for  the  Strathmore  Burghs. 
A  fine  fellow  and  a  thorough  Radical.  My 
father's  keen  on  him,  and  the  old  man's 
interest  is  worth  having.     It  means  votes." 

"  You  are  interested  in  politics  ?  "  Letitia 
remarked. 

*'  It's  great  sport.  The  game — well,  next 
to  golf.  I  w^on't  put  it  higher.  I  wish  I'd 
seen  our  man,  though.  He  asked  me  to  call 
on  him  in  London,  but  I've  never  had  a 
minute's  time.  I  take  a  sort  of  fatherly 
interest  in  his  chances.  You  see,  I  intro- 
duced him  to  the  governor.  Some  of  his 
writings  attracted  me,  and  I  got  him  down 
to  lecture  at  St.  Andrews  in  my  fourth  year, 
when  I  was  President  of  the  Union." 

Letitia  opened  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  I  under- 
stand now.  You  mean  you  were  at  St. 
Andrews  University." 

"  I  had  that  honour,  madam,  that  unique 
experience.     What  says  Andrew  Lang  ?  " 

With  extraordinary  feeling  he  quoted — • 

*'....  the  little  town, 
The  drifting  surf,  the  wintry  year, 
The  college  of  the  scarlet  gown, 
St.  Andrews  by  the  Northern  Sea, 
That  is  a  haunted  town  to  me." 

Letitia  listened,  amazed.  This  warehouse- 
man dealt  in  more  than  rain-coats  ! 

"  Then — then,"  she  cried,  "  you  must  be 
George  Bruce  ! " 

"  The  same.  But  how  on  earth  could  you 
guess  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  happen  to  know  your 
candidate  rather  well,  and  he  often  speaks 
of  you.  He  says  you  and  your  father  are 
his  mainstay;  he  thinks  no  end  of  you.  I 
know  how  brilliant  you  were  at  college,  and 
I  heard  you  had  gone  into  business,  but— 

but "     Letitia  checked  herself,  tried  to 

save  herself,  and  for  once  failed. 
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Her  companion,  nowise  embarrassed,  faced 
the  issue  without  mercy. 

"  You  think  it  curious  I  should  be — w^ell, 
what  I  am  now.  My  dear  lady,  in 
Scotland  the  relations  of  trade  and  educa- 
tion are  slightly  different  from  what  they 
are  here.  Just  now  I  am  going  through 
another  necessary  mill.  The  future  of  a  big 
concern,  my  father's  life-work,  will  ultimately 
depend  on  me.  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  for 
it.  I  must  know  the  business  inside  out,  in 
every  department,  even  rain-coats.  I  shall 
supply  them  none  the  worse  for  knowing 
a  little  Greek." 

"But  isn't  that  a  waste  of  talent,  of 
energy  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
chosen  otherwise,  had  I  been  free  to  choose, 
but  my  duty  lies  here.  And  knowledge — 
culture,  if  you  will — sweetens  commerce  and 
keeps  a  man  afloat.  It  teaches  him  how 
to  enjoy  and  use  his  leisure,  otherwise  a 
very  purgatory  to  the  mere  trader,  who  is 
a  dead  man  when  the  shutters  are  up," 

Letitia  listened  wdth  growing  wonder. 
When  he  was  roused,  this  comwds  voyageur 
had  certainly  something  to  say.  Somehow 
he  reminded  her  of  another,  but  the  contrast 
was  very  piquant.  The  broad,  incisive,  but 
not  unmelodious  speech,  the  choice  of  words, 
fascinated  her.  This  carrier  of  parcels  was 
no  common  man.  She  had  never  met,  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  type.  Strength,  yet 
reserve,  not  Algernon's  reserve — this  young 
man  had  been  frankly  autobiographic — but 
something  of  Algernon's  outlook  without 
any  of  his  teasing  compromis3s.  There  was 
something  supporting  about  the  Bruce,  as 
she  had  already  nicknamed  him.  He  had 
not  Algernon's  polish,  his  finesse,  his  absence 
of  self -consciousness,  but  was  he  the  worse 
for  that?  As  he  spoke,  the  Bruce's  plain 
features  lighted  up,  his  grey  eyes  flashed,  he 
seemed  to  sweep  everything  before  him. 
Letitia  forgot  his  occupation,  forgot  that 
she  had  known  him  scarcely  half  an  hour, 
forgot  where  she  was,  or  where  she  was 
going,  forgot  that  she  was  rigged  out  in 
things  not  her  own,  things  unsuitable  to  the 
weather — the  joy  of  a  new  spiritual  discovery 
was  upon  her.  All  former  adventures 
seemed  flat  and  tame  to  this.  Letitia  saw 
old  prejudices  tottering.  She  had  not 
known  that  they  were  prejudices  ;  she  had 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  a  person  such  as  this  young 
man  had  seemed  to  be  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  herself.  By  rights,  the 
ancient  rights  of  her  class,  he  should  have 


been  uninstructed,  impossible,  servile  in 
manners,  jarring,  empty  and  inconsequent  in 
speech — in  a  word,  not  a  gentleman.  He 
should  have  washed  his  hands  in  invisible 
soap,  been  alarmingly  presumptuous  and 
familiar  on  her  slightest  hint  of  unbending. 
Not  a  person  one  would  ask  to  dinner.  But 
this  Bruce  had  upset  her  theories.  Letty 
w^as  sure  he  would  be  a  delightful  guest 
at  the  dinner-table.  She  did  not  share 
the  trembling  anxiety  of  a  noble  lady  who 
asked  fearfully,  when  compelled  to  invite 
a  distinguished  general  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  trade  and  of  the  Army,  whether 
such  a  person  knew  the  proper  use  of  a  fork. 
The  Bruce  bred  no  such  doubts  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  born  to  compensate  the  accidents  of 
the  moving  stairs  of  society.  Their  ups  and 
downs  could  rend  the  fashionable  draperies 
of  convention  ;  the  conquering  Bruces, 
accepting  facts  and  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  mo'ment,  came  along  with 
plain  and  serviceable  remedy  for  denuded 
conventionality. 

Letitia  smiled  at  her  own  fancy.  Perhaps 
her  figure  was  a  little  mixed.  She  w^ondered 
if  her  Scot  would  blow  it  to  pieces  with 
native  logic,  if  he  knew.  He  should  not 
know  just  yet. 

Letitia,  lost  in  her  reflections,  was  dimly 
conscious  of  her  companion's  voice  saying, 
"This  is  Gloucester  Road,"  but  she  disen- 
tangled her  though  ts  slowly.  Little  practised 
in  the  ways  of  the  Underground,  she  sat 
still  a  few  seconds  too  long.  The  Bruce  had 
already  made  haste  to  alight,  but  Letfcy 
reached  the  gangway  only  in  time  to  hear 
the  ting-ting  of  bells  along  the  cars.  The 
conductor's  back  was  turned  to  her ;  he 
slammed  the  gate,  and  she  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Oh,  please,  let  me  off  ! "  she  cried.  "  Stop, 
stop  !  "  But  the  official  smiled  officially  and 
shook  his  head.     The  train  moved. 

"  He  Avill  wait  for  me,"  she  thought,  and 
took  the  small  mishap  as  a  joke.  But  as 
her  eye  fell  on  her  borrowed  plumes,  she  was 
seized  with  alarm  and  annoyance,  for  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  might  be  mis- 
understood. Would  he  take  her  for  an 
adventuress— a  picker-up  on  easy  terms  of 
property  not  her  own  ?  She  sat  down  again, 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  people  were 
smiling,  as  they  always  do  when  one  gets 
caught  by  the  inexorable  gates,  and  the 
three  minutes'  journey  to  the  next  halting- 
place  seemed  to  last  an  age.  Letty  com- 
forted herself  with  the  thought  that  so 
sensible  a  person,  to  all  appearances,  as  tbat 
young  man  would  at  first,  at  least,  put  the 


'Miss  Shackleton,  amazed,  looked  the  Bruce  up  and  down." 


best  construction  on  the  affair.  She  must, 
however,  get  back  to  Gloucester  Eoad,  and 
all  would  be  well. 

At  last  the  crawling  train   stopped,  and 
^he  rose,   only   to    find    that    it    was    an 


unscheduled  halt  in  the  tunnel.  People 
smiled  again.  Letitia's  cheeks  began  to 
burn.  Then  the  lights  went  out.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  Conductors  with 
lanterns  passed  along  the  corridor,  refusing, 
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as  is  tlieir  way,  to  answer  passengers' 
questions.  They  fiddled  witli  machinery  in 
dim,  mysterious  regions  reached  by  little 
trap-doors  in  the  floor.  The  public  sat  in 
Cimmerian  gloom.  Some  advanced  theories 
entirely  erroneous,  others  cracked  feeble 
jokes.  Letitia  felt  more  like  crying.  It  was 
maddening.  Thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wetit 
by.  The  atmosphere  became  unpleasantly 
close.  A  young  woman  opposite  had 
hysterics,  fainted,  and  w^as  removed  to  the 
gangway  to  be  aired  in  such  ozone  as  could 
be  found  there. 

"Out-of-date  creature,"  said  Letty  to 
herself,  and  the  incident  pulled  her  together. 
She  refused  to  be  alarmed  or  upset,  but  it 
was  undeniably  stuffy.  Perhaps  the  poor 
girl  was  not  to  be  blamed.  The  mechanical 
Addling  went  on  to  no  purpose.  What 
would  the  Bruce  do  ?  Anyhow,  she  had 
given  him  some  clue  to  her  respectability 
and  identity.  He  could  alw-ays  refer  to 
x\lgernon.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  benevo- 
lence was  hkely  to  land  him  in  a  nice 
double-barrelled  scrape.  The  owner  of  the 
rain-coat,  the  lady  hard  to  please,  would 
be  out  of  all  patience.  And  what  of  his 
firm,  if  he  had  to  go  back  empty-handed  to 
make  a  highly  peculiar  and  unbusinesslike 
confession  ?  Here  was  a  fine  kettle  of  fish. 
Yet  consideration  of  the  issue  almost 
persuaded  Letty  that  her  young  man  would 
ceitainly  give  her  every  chance  to  return. 
And  so  she  spent  the  time  rather  more 
cheerfully  until  the  moment  of  deliverance 
came. 

There,  she  was  clear  of  the  train  at  last  ! 
The  lift  seemed  a  hospitable  thing  after 
imprisonment.  It  would  shde  her  upwards 
and  outwards  into  the  light  of  heaven  once 
more.  There  she  could  breathe  and  settle 
her  further  course.  First,  home,  and  a 
rearrangement  of  apparel,  then  to  the  firm, 
whose  name  she  had  seen  on  the  box,  and 
ask- for  Mr.  B.  Not  the  pleasantest  of  duties, 
in  some  ways,  for  there  might  be  complica- 
tions, but  honour  prescribed. 

*'  All  tickets,  please  ! "  said  the  lift-man. 
'  Heavens  1  Her  ticket  I  Letitia  realised 
that  both  it  and  her  purse  had  been  in  the 
pocket  of  her  skirt  in  the  portion  carried 
away  and  eaten  up  by  the  moving  stairs. 
Here  she  w^as,  ticketless  and,  what  was  worse, 
penniless  !  Oh,  luck  w^as  dead  !  Yet  not  so 
luckless.  It  had  brought  curious  new  interests, 
new  vistas,  a  wonderful  widening  of  the 
horizon  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
but,  for  the  present,  awkward  explanations 
and  a  stern  official. 


*'  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  my  ticket." 

"  Where  from,  miss  ?  "  The  man  took  it 
easily,  it  seemed. 

Letitia  named  her  point  of  departure. 

"  Twopence,  please,  miss." 

The  gates  clashed,  the  lift  soared.  Letitia 
fumbled  in  the  pockets  of  the  rain-coat  iu 
order  to  gain  time.  She  would  confess 
destitution  only  when  the  lift  had  emptied  of 
staring  people. 

The  official,  well  used  to  such  mishaps, 
took  it  stolidly,  went  through  the  void 
formula  of  forbidding  smoking  and  of 
ordering  his  passengers  to  stand  clear  of  the 
gates.  Then  he  shot  them  out,  with  subhme 
indifference  to  all  but  his  prisoner.  When 
the  last  person  had  gone,  Letitia  told  her 
tale  of  woe.    The  man  was  not  unsympathetic. 

'*  Perhaps  it's  in  an  inner  pocket,  miss." 

"  I  know  it  isn't." 

"  I've  seen  people  make  mistakes  before 
this,  and  find  their  ticket  all  right."  He 
looked  hard  at  the  rain-coat,  and  his  eye 
suggested  other  and  more  intimate  researches. 
Good,  easy  man,  he  knew  not  the  wreck 
within. 

"  Give  me  your  name  and  address,  then, 
please." 

Letitia  confessed  further  to  no  card.  The 
functionary  produced  his  book  and  wrote  to 
dictation.  The  lift  was  filling  up  again. 
Letitia,  released  at  last,  gained  the  street. 
The  lovely  morning  had  broken  down — 
torrential  rain  was  dancing  on  a  swimming 
pavement.  She  drew  back  into  the  vestibule. 
Perhaps  the  w^eather  would  clear  soon,  but  it 
did  not  look  promising.  Letitia  w^as  well 
accoutred,  as  it  chanced,  but  she  hesitated 
to  drench  Mr.  Bruce's  undelivered  goods. 
What  would  the  owner  say  ?  The  thing 
could  not  be  spoiled,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would 
never  be  quite  new  again,  and,  supposing  she 
found  her  man,  the  coat  could  not  be  handed 
over  wet.  Yery  much  damped  in  spirits, 
Letitia  looked  drearily  for  a  taxi.  Many 
passed,  but  none  empty. 

At  length  she  made  up  her  mind  to  walk 
home  and  take  the  consequences.  As  she 
stepped  out,  a  taxi — blessed  sight ! — drew  up 
at  the  station  door.  She  signalled  rather 
frantically  to  the  man,  lest  others  should  get 
before  her.  He  nodded.  Someone  else 
nodded,  it  seemed,  from  within,  let  down  the 
window,  and  waved  an  encouraging  hand. 

"  Great  luck ! "  called  a  full,  broad-vowelled 
voice.  "  But  I  thought  I  was  pretty  safe  to 
find  you  here.  That  was  an  awkward 
breakdown — the  w^hole  service  was  held 
up." 
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'*  Oh,  Mr.  Bruce  ! '' 
"  The  same— not  his  ghost." 
The   benefactor,  laughing,   ah'ghted    and 
handed  Letitia  into  the  carriage.     ''  Now,  if 

you  will  tell   me  where  to  drop  you " 

he  began,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  All  right  ;  but  first "— Letty  blushed 
charmingly—"  will  you  please  be  so  good  as 
to  lend  me  twopence  to  pay  the  lift-man  ? 
My  purse  and  my  ticket  went  to  glory  with 
my  poor  skirt.  I  was  in  another  horrid 
scrape.  See,  the  lift's  up  again.  That's  the 
person.     He  was  quite  nice  about  it." 

The  Bruce  jumped  out  again,  appeased 
the  official,  and  came  back  smiling.     "  Now, 

where " 

Letfcy  gave  her  address.  The  Bruce,  she 
thought,  opened  his  eyes  rather  curiously  as 
he  heard  it,  but  there  was  really  nothing 
to  be  surprised  at. 

"  It's  not  far,"  she  explained.  "  There  will 
be  just  time  for  me  to  slip  off  this,  and  for 
you  to  get  out  my  hat,  and  all's  well  that 
ends  well." 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  run  in  with  the 
coat  on,  and  send  it  out  to  me  ?  " 

"Very  well.  Many,  many  thanks,  Mr. 
Bruce.  You  have  really  been  an  angel. 
Good-bye  I  Come  and  see  me  soon  ! 
Promise  ! " 

"  Thank  you  very  much."  But  the  Bruce 
gave  no  promise. 

The  cab  stopped  at  Aunt  Shackleton's. 
"Oh,  my  latch-key— it's  gone,  too,  with 
the  rest !     Never  mind." 

"Won't  you  take  the  box?  Your  hat's 
in  it,  remember,  and  it  will  be  simpler  for 
sending  the  things  out.  And  here's  my 
umbrella." 

"  You  think  of  everything.  Again,  thanks 
so  much."  Letitia  shook  hands  in  a  way 
that  might  have  set  a  less  well-balanced 
person  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams. 
Her  eyes,  too,  were  full  of  gratitude  and 
quick  lightnings,  very  upsetting  to  average 
man.  Mr.  B.  was  not  an  average  man — still, 
he  was  very  human.  He  had  his  undeniable 
thrill.     It  was  his  due. 

Letty  rang  the  bell.  After  an  interval  she 
disappeared.  Another  interval,  and  a  maid 
brought  out  the  box  and  umbrella,  with  Miss 
Fortnum's  compliments  and  thanks.  Mr. 
Bruce  drove  on,  wondering  what  Letty's 
Christian  name  might  be. 

In  the  secret  sanctity  of  her  own  room 
Letitia  sank  down  in  a  chair  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  What  a  day  !  "  Then,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  ruins  of  her  dress,  she  laughed 
until  the  tears  came,  and  set  about  making 


herself  presentable.  Would  she  ever  see  her 
good  Scot  again  ?  She  meant  to,  even  if 
slie  had  to  employ  Algernon  to  bring  him 
along.  Some  instinct  told  her  that  the  Bruce 
would  not  presume  upon  her  impulsive 
invitation.  She  would  have  opportunities, 
however,  for  Aunt  Shackleton  was  going  to 
the  country  this  evening  for  a  fortnight's 
visit,  and  Letty  would  be  free  to  please 
herself  about  many  things.  Miss  Shackleton 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  very  height  and 
bustle  of  preparation ;  her  visits  were  serious 
affairs,  involving  many  knotty  questions  of 
costume. 

Remembering  this,  Letty  bethought  her 
to  go  down  and  see  whether  she  could  be  of 
use.  On  the  stairs  she  met  her  aunt,  looking 
worried. 

"  So  provoking,  Letitia !  Simpkin  and 
Wearall  have  disappointed  me.    I  had  to  send 

back  my Oh,  perhaps  that's  it !  "  she 

added,  as  the  bell  rang.  "  I  asked  them  to 
send  some  responsible  person  to  see  what  I 
really  meant  about  the  alterations.  Yes," 
said  Miss  Shackleton,  as  she  looked  over  the 
banisters,  "I  believe  that's  the  person  at 
last.  How  tiresome  of  them  to  be  so  late  ! 
Into  the  morning-room,  Jane.  Come  and 
have  a  look  at  the  thing,  Letty."  Miss 
Shackleton  sailed  downstairs.  Letty,  her 
heart  beating  rather  confusedly,  followed, 
telling  herself  that  the  thought  which  had 
occurred  to  her  was  too  preposterous. 

But  nothing  seemed  to  be  too  wild  for  this 
day  of  days.  As  Letitia  entered  the  morning- 
room  behind  her  aggrieved  aunt,  she  knew 
that  she  was  up  against  another  situation. 
The  messenger  was  untying  his  box.  He 
looked  up  and  bowed  to  Miss  Shackleton. 
To  Letitia  he  also  bowed  very  slightly.  His 
face  was  a  study  in  self-control. 

"You  are  very  late,"  Miss  Shackleton 
began,  in  her  most  icy  tone. 

"  I  apologise,  madam — I  was  detained. 
There  was  a  bad  breakdown  on  the  Under- 
ground." Here  his  eye  caught  Letitia's  for 
a  moment,  but  it  was,  save  for  the  faintest 
possible  twinkle,  the  eye  of  a  stranger,^ a 
subordinate,  a  young  man  from  an  outfitter's. 
"I  have  been  much  put  about,"  Miss 
Shackleton  complained.  "I  leave  town  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Well,  let  me  see  the  thing, 
now  that  it  is  here  at  last." 

The  young  man  held  up  the  coat.  Miss 
Shackleton  tried  it  on. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  turning  herself  about  and 
moving  her  arms,  "  that  is  really  better.  The 
tightness  across  the  shoulders  is  removed. 
Thank  you.     I  think  it  will  do,  Letty  ?  " 
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"  Quite  all  riglit,  I  think,  Auntie." 

The  messenger  took  up  his  hat.  Again  he 
bowed,  allowed  himself  another  look  at 
Letitia,  and  turned  to  go.  "  Good  afternoon, 
madam." 

"  Good  afternoon,"  Miss  Shackleton  re- 
turned, in  the  tone  proper  to  the  occasion. 

But  Letitia  held  out  her  hand ;  her  eyes 
were  dancing.  "  Good-bye  again,  Mr.  Bruce, 
and,  once  more,  thank  you  ever  so  much. 
Dear  Aunt  Maria,  this  gentleman  was  very 
kind  to  me  to-day  after  the  accident  on  the 
Underground  Eailway." 

Miss  Shackleton,  amazed,  looked  the  Bruce 
up  and  down. 

"  I  am  much  obhged  to  you,  I  am  sure," 
she  said,  still  in  the  tone  she  believed  proper 
to  the  occasion. 

"It  was  nothing,  I  assure  you,  madam. 
I  am  only  too  pleased  if  I  was  of  any  use." 

Miss  Shackleton  opened  her  eyes  wider 
than  ever  when  her  niece  accompanied  Mr. 
Bruce  out  into  the  hall.  Wonder  held  her 
rooted  to  the  spot.  Letitia  was  incalculable. 
What  next  ?  Yet  Miss  Shackleton  had  to 
admit  to  herself  that  the  young  man  had  a 
puzzling  air  of  distinction.  He  had  seemed 
quite  at  his  ease.  She  had  not  been  able  to 
find  so  much  fault  as  she  had   intended. 


His  quiet  dignity  had  somehow  disarmed 
her.     Very  extraordinary  ! 

From  the  hall  came  a  murmur  of  voices, 
Letitia's  full  of  laughter,  the  young  man's 
even  and  well-modulated.  Miss  Shackleton 
devoutly  hoped  that  Letty  was  not  allowing 
gratitude  to  outrun  discretion.  There  were 
limits,  of  which  her  niece's  impulsiveness 
took  too  little  regard  at  times. 

But  it  seemed  the  young  man  had  the 
sense  not  to  linger  presumptuously.  Within 
half  a  minute  Miss  Shackleton  heard  the 
front  door  close.     Letty  came  back  radiant. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  inquisitive,"  Miss 
Shackleton  began,  "  but,  my  dear  Letty, 
w^hatever  service  this  person  may  have 
chanced  to  render  you,  it  does  not  do  to  be 
so  gushing — it  tempts  to  presumption,  to 
embarrassing  famiharity  in  inferiors." 

"  Mr.  Bruce  is  not  my  inferior  in  any 
way — quite  the  reverse." 

"  Who,  then,  and  what  is  he  ?  Surely  I 
have  a  right  to  know." 

But  with  Letty's  cryptic  answer  Miss 
Shackleton  was  wise  enough  to  understand 
that  she  must  be  content. 

"He  is,"  said  Letitia,  with  a  far-away 
light  in  her  eyes,  "  merely  a  fellow-traveller 
on  the  Moving  Stairs  of  Life." 


SONG. 

m^HEN  Autumn  reddened  all  the  woods, 
^^     And  silence  lay  along  the  hills, 
Love  peeped  into  my  life  and  smiled. 
And  filled  my  heart  with  daffodils. 


But  when  once  more  the  gladdening  earth 
Put  on  Spring's  green-and«gold  array. 

Love,  passing,  looked  at  me  askance, 
And  turned  his  head  the  other  way. 

M.  V.   GARLAND, 
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EWS  came  through 
first  from  an 
Indian  ;  it  was 
confirmed  by  Dan 
O'Neil,  who  had 
passed  that  way, 
"hitting  the  trail 
for  all  he  was 
worth,"  as  he  said 
himself,  for  fear  of 
being  caught  by 
freeze-up,  and  then  there  was  the  Count 
to  tell  us  how  Pete  had  shown  him  his 
injured  foot. 

Both  Dan  O'Neil  and  the  Count  had 
advised  Pete  to  clear  before  the  bad  days 
came,  but  Pete  wanted  to  wait  for  the  Evans 
boys.  Unluckily,  the  Evans  boys  had  come 
back  on  the  valley  trail,  and  so  there  was 
Pete  caught  by  the  winter  in  his  cabin  way 
up  north. 

Well,  we  all  knew  what  that  meant,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it.  Of 
course,  he  could  have  pulled  through  very 
well  with  plenty  of  stores  ;  but  we  knew  he 
couldn't  have  much,  and  Dan  O'Neil  said 
he  wasn't  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  flour 
bag  even  then,  near  a  week  before  freeze-up. 
Some  blamed  Dan  O'Neil  and  the  Count  for 
not  just  toting  Pete  along,  anyway,  but  he  had 
seemed  sure  the  Evans  boys  would  be  along 
before  a  great  while,  and  it  hadn't  occurred 
to  either  of  them  to  doubt  it.  In  fact,  it 
wasn't  once  in  a  hundred  times  anyone 
took  the  valley  trail  so  late  in  the  year. 
More  blamed  the  Evans  boys,  but  no  doubt 
they  had  supposed  Pete  would  clear  out  same 
as  he  generally  did,  maybe  they  had  never 
thought  about  him  at  all. 

The  Count  didn't  think  Pete  was  as  short 
of  stores  as  Dan  O'Neil  made  out,  but, 
anyway,  it  wasn't  hkely  he  could  have  enough 
to  hold  out  much  after  Christmas.     A  man  up 


against  it  can  do  wonders  on  snow  and  birch- 
bark,  but,  all  the  same,  that's  feed  that 
has  its  limitations.  Then  there  were  his 
dogs,  but  by  the  time  it  comes  to  dogs,  dogs 
don't  amount  to  much.  I  know  that's  my 
experience.  Likely  enough,  Pete's  would 
have  wandered  off  before  he  was  real  pressed, 
or  eaten  each  other,  or  else  the  wolves  would 
have  got  them.  A  very  good  soup  can  be 
made  of  boiled  leather — boots  and  such-like 
— which  I've  known  help  a  man  to  hold  out 
till  help  came  ;  and  there's  other  ways  a 
starving  man  finds  out.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Pete's  chances  didn't  seem  too  rosy.  Any- 
way, he  wasn't  what  the  insurance  companies 
would  call  an  eligible  subject. 

It  was  talked  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
saloons,  and  the  more  we  thought  of  him 
out  there,  the  other  side  of  Lost  Men's  Hills, 
miles  from  help,  with  the  winter  gales 
roaring  past  'straight  from  the  Pole  itself, 
and  the  thermometer  dropping  and  dropping 
like  it  meant  to  touch  bottom  and  couldn't, 
but  would  go  on  trying — why,  the  warmer 
and  cosier  the  saloons  used  to  seem. 

"  Wonder  how  Pete's  doing  ? "  men  used 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  then  they  would 
liquor  up  and  grow  quiet  and  thoughtful. 

One  of  the  parsons  in  the  town  made 
a  sermon  about  it,  Avhich  most  thought 
playing  it  a  little  low  down  on  a  fellow  in 
a  sight  worse  fix  than  the  parson  had  ever 
known,  and  men  used  to  swop  stories  of 
fellows  they  had  known  cut  off  by  freeze-up 
and  forced  to  winter  way  up.  It  was  in  the 
bar  of  the  Morphy  house  one  night  a  big, 
tough  fellow  from  the  Ottawa  River  was 
telling  us  a  story  like  that — it  was  about 
two  fellows  and  some  Chinks  caught  by 
freeze-up  without  any  grnb,  and  in  the 
spring  there  was  two  fellows  fat  and  rosy, 
and  no  Chinks  at  all,  and  none  of  us  believed 
a  word   of  the  tale— when  a  little  man  in 
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the  corner  near  the  stove  spoke  up  sudden 
like. 

"  If  this  man  is  starving  out  there,"  he 
said,  "  why  don't  some  of  you  go  and  fetch 
him  in  ?  " 

The  Ottawa  Kiver  fellow — his  name  was 
Mike  Pierce — looked  at  the  little  man  steady 
like  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  same  as  if  the 
little  man  was  some  kind  of  worm,  and  an 
unpleasant  kind  at  that. 

"  Been  long  in  the  country,  mister  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last. 

"  Nope,"  said  the  little  man. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mike,  and  drank  ojff 
his  whisky  as  though  that  were  settled. 

"  Where  I  come  from,"  said  the  little 
man,  "  if  a  bloke's  in  a  hole,  and  another 
bloke  can  give  him  a  hand,  he  does.  That's 
all." 

Mike  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  disliked  him  more  and  more  every 
minute. 

"See  here,"  he  said  at  last,  quiet  like, 
"  I'll  go  if  you'll  go." 

"  Right-o,"  said  the  little  man. 

No  one  else  said  a  word.  Mike  knew 
what  he  was  in  for  all  right,  but  we  suspicioned 
the  little  man  didn't,  not  by  a  long  way. 
It  was  just  plain  foolishness,  nothing  more 
or  less.  The  distance  was  great,  the  weather 
was  worse  than  usual,  there  wasn't  the 
semblance  of  a  trail,  there  was  Lost  Men's 
Hills  to  cross,  there  wasn't  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  of  getting  through.  Besides, 
likely  enough  Pete  was  dead  by  now. 

"See  here,  gentlemen,"  said  Morpliy 
himself,  "  there  ain't  no  one  sorrier  for  Pete 
than  what  I  am.  It's  tough  luck,  but  he's 
struck  it  tough,  and  there's  no  more  to  be 
said.  Some  does,  some  don't — it's  the  way 
things  go." 

"  That's  so,"  we  all  agreed,  for  it  sounded 
good  sense,  anyway,  and,  besides,  Morphy  is 
a  lot  respected — naturally,  him  being  the 
owner  of  the  best-run  and  most  respectable 
saloon  in  the  town. 

Sort  of  encouraged  by  our  all  agreeing 
that  way,  Morphy  went  on — 

"  I  ain't  saying  but  what  it  does  a  mighty 
lot   of   credit  to  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 

Pierce  and ■     I  don't  think  I  know  your 

name,  sir  ? "  he  says  to  the  little  man. 

"  I'm  'Arry  'All,"  said  the  little  man. 

It  took  us  a  little  while  to  tumble  to  it 
that  he  meant  Harry  Hall,  him  being  an 
Englishman,  and  weak  about  the  "  aitches," 
as  they  all  are.  One  of  the  boys  did  spot 
that  he  came  from  London,  though,  and 
asked  him,  a,nd  he  said,  "  Yes,  he  did — from 


the  Mile  End  Road."  He  told  us  later  that 
that  is  a  well-known  locality  and  a  leading 
quarter  of  the  town. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hall,  sir,"  Morphy  went  on, 
"  I  only  wish  it  could  be  done,  but  it  can't, 
though  the  notion  does  you  credit,  and  does 
us  all  credit,  and  to  show  my  appreciation, 
gentlemen,  the  drinks  are  on  me.  Name 
your  liquors.     Mike,  what's  yours  ?  " 

"  Meaning,"  says  the  little  man  from  the 
Mile  End  Road,  ,"  meaning  nobody  ain't 
going  ?  " 

We  had  started  talking  again,  but  we 
all  stopped  at  that  and  stared  our  hardest  at 
the  blame  little  fool  in  the  corner  by  the 
stove,  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  up 
against.  I  tell  you  you  could  have  heard  a 
fly  sneeze  in  that  saloon.  Rummy  thing, 
too,  the  more  silent  it  was,  the  more  plain 
we  seemed  to  see  Pete  in  his  cabin  way  up, 
across  Lost  Men's  Hills,  waiting  and  waiting 
till  the  cold  and  hunger  got  him,  and  the 
wolves  broke  in  and  gave  him  his  funeral. 

"  Gentlemen,"  began  Morphy,  "  the 
drinks " 

But  no  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  and 
his  voice  trailed  off  into  silence,  and  Mike 
Pierce  let  loose  a  flood  of  language  that  laid 
out  a  bull-puncher  talking  to  his  team  the 
way  Morphy's  rag-time  kid  would  lay  out 
you  or  me  at  high-toned  music  on  the  piano. 

"It's  just  plain  foolishness,"  said  Mike 
at  last,  "  but  what  I  said  I  stick  to." 

"  Right-o,"  said  the  little  man,  and  Mike 
gave  him  the  sort  of  look  you  give  your  best 
Sunday  go-to-meeting  enemy  the  day  after 
he's  played  you  the  lowest  down  trick  you 
ever  heard  of. 

The  very  next  day  they  started,  Mike 
was  no  slouch,  once  he  began,  and  he  fairly 
made  things  hum,  getting  all  ready.  We 
had  passed  the  hat  round,  and  they  were  as 
well  equipped  as  could  be— good  stores,  good 
dogs,  first-class  outfit  in  every  way.  All 
they  wanted  they  had,  for  the  boys  had  come 
down  with  the  dust  ready  enough,  and  some 
of  us  even  began  to  think  they  had  a  dog's 
chance  of  getting  through,  especially  those 
who  didn't  know  Lost  Men's  Hills. 

But  they  had  no  luck  from  the  start. 
Only  two  days  after  they  left  the  weather 
broke.  It  was  bad  enough  in  town  ;  what  it 
was  like  out  there  we  knew^  well  enough. 

I  remember,  when  it  cleared  a  bit,  there 
were  five  suns  in  the  sky,  and  by  the  warmth 
that  came  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  the 
real  one  and  which  the  mock. 

Bad  as  the  weather  was,  Mike  Pierce  and 
Harry  Hall  pushed  on,     Likely  Hai^ry  HaH 
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didn't  know  what  he  was  in  for.  He  had 
been  in  the  country  a  while  and  done  journeys, 
you  understand,  but  none  like  this.  Mike 
knew,  though — he  knew  what  was  before 
them,  and  he  didn't  like  the  prospects  one 
little  bit.  His  only  consolation  was  to  sit  by 
the  fire  at  night  and  think  what  Hall  would 
have  to  go  through.  Great  Heavens,  I  don't 
suppose  any  man  ever  hated  any  other  quite 
so  awful  as  Mike  Pierce  came  to  hate  that 
little  London  chap  from  the  Mile  End  Eoad. 

When  the  weather  broke,  the  snow  came, 
the  bitter,  blinding  snow,  driving  so  thick 
and  fast  before  the  gale  that  a  man  could  not 
see  his  mittened  hand  if  he  held  it  before  his 
face,  and  the  dogs  set  on  the  trail  would  only 
whimper  and  turn  their  noses  up-wind.  For 
a  week  they  were  held  fast,  and  they  not 
fifty  miles  on  their  journey.  Then  the  wind 
let  up,  and  the  curling  snow  wreaths  dropped, 
and  Hall  said^ — 

"  It  can't  be  done  ;  let's  go  back." 

Mike  cursed  him  good  and  hearty. 

"You  let  us  in  for  it,"  he  said,  "and 
you'll  see  it  through." 

So  off  they  started,  and  hard  work  it  was, 
breaking  a  trail  through  that  untrodden 
mo\Y.  They  lost  two  dogs  in  a  drift,  and 
the  cold — sixty  below  it  was — grew  till  trees 
they  passed  would  split,  rent  by  the  frost  as 
by  an  axe,  and  no  matter  how  big  a  fire  they 
lit,  the  heat  from  it  seemed  but  a  lost  thing 
in  that  enormous  cold — a  little  lost  futile 
thing  that  made  no  difference  at  all. 

Their  wreck's  delay  had  made  them  a  bit 
short,  for  their  supplies  had  been  very  care- 
fully calculated,  so  that  they  should  travel  as 
lightly  as  they  could.  They  tried  to  make 
up  the  time  they  had  lost  by  pushing  on 
faster,  and  then  there  came  the  wind  again, 
the  bitter  wind  from  the  north  that  stabs 
clean  through  you  like  the  point  of  a  spear. 
It  brought  the  snow,  too,  the  driving  snow 
that  covers  all  the  world  in  one  white  pall  of 
death.  It  seemed  to  get  colder  every  day. 
When  they  halted  they  cut  down  whole  trees 
and  heaped  them  up  till  the  flames  roared 
sky-high,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  meat 
they  cooked  would  be  crisp  and  frizzled  on 
one  side  and  still  raw  and  frozen  on  the 
other.  Then  they  lost  their  best  dog,  the 
team-leader.  It  slept  so  near  the  fire  one 
night  it  scorched  all  one  flank,  and  the  next 
day  the  frost  got  in  the  w^ound  and  it  died. 
The  loss  was  a  heavy  one,  and  they  made 
slower  progress  than  ever,  for  the  dogs  hadn't 
fought  out  which  was  to  be  the  new  leader, 
and  pulled  mighty  badly.  Hall  was  fair 
broken  up. 


"Mate,"  he  said,  "we've  given  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  it  can't  be  done.     Let's  go  back." 

"We  ain't  quitting,"  was  all  Mike  said. 
"You  let  us  in  for  this,  and  you'll  see  it 
through." 

And  he  sat  quiet  there  by  the  fire,  hating 
Hall  as  I  suppose  one  man  has  seldom  hated 
another. 

"You're  going  on,"  Mike  said. 

A  day  or  two  later,  when  they  had  lost 
another  day.  Hall  tried  again.  He  argued, 
entreated,  implored,  wept— but  what's  the 
good  of  tears  that  freeze  before  they've  well 
come  into  your  eyes  ? 

"You're  going  on,"  Mike  said  again,  as 
he  sat  there,  hating  Hall  with  all  his  heart. 
"  We  ain't  quitting." 

They  came  to  Lost  Men's  Hills.  It  was 
crossing  them  finished  the  thing,  as  most 
of_  us  expected  it  would.  Half-way  through 
the  dogs  got  at  the  stores  while  Mike  and 
Hall  were  away  from  camp,  trying  to  chop  a 
trail  clear.  There  wasn't  an  awful  lot  left 
by  the  time  the  dogs  were  through,  and  Hall 
was  so  mad  he  killed  two  of  them,  letting 
fly  with  his  axe  and  never  thinking.  Mike 
was  pretty  near  killing  him  in  return,  only 
he  thought  that  would  really  be  doing  Hall  a 
kindness.  Another  dog  ran  off  and  vanished 
— likely  the  wolves  got  him — and  so  there 
they  were,  only  half-way  over  the  hills,  with 
two  dogs  left. 

But  they  kept  on  some  way,  and,  what's 
more,  they  shook  clear  of  the  hills  and  came 
out  on  the  plain  beyond,  which  the  wind  had 
swept  fairly  clear  of  snow,  so  that  the  going 
was  better.  But  the  cold  was  worse,  for 
the  wind  from  the  Pole  crawled  over  it  like 
a  thin  flame  without  warmth  ;  and  if  they 
shut  their  eyes,  to  save  them  a  minute  from 
the  glare  of  the  snow,  the  lashes  would 
freeze  to  their  cheeks,  so  that  they  could 
not  open  them  again.  There  wasn't  much 
wood  about  here,  and  what  there  was  was 
mighty  small  stuff.  They  used  to  dream 
of  great  fires  and  of  rooms  with  huge 
blazing  stoves  and  big  red  curtains  over 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  then  they 
would  wake  shivering,  to  find  themselves 
still  alone  in  that  tremendous  cold.  Hall 
lost  an  ear  the  frost  bit  off,  and  Mike  was 
glad  when  that  happened,  and  would  have 
smiled  had  his  frozen  muscles  been  capable 
of  any  such  movement. 

The  days  were  short,  the  nights  black  and 
long.  Often  the  Northern  Lights  would 
blaze  overhead  in  great  streams  of  red  and 
crimson  and  yellow,  and  the  stars  w^ere  a 
glory  and  a  wonder ;  but  little  those  two 


It  was  nparlv  suii-iii)  iioxt  day  Avhen  he  and  what  he  bore  came 


heeded  as  they  fought  their  way  on,  frozen, 
starving,  despairing,  hating  each  other  more 
fiercely  with  every  hardship  they  endured. 

They  had  almost  forgotten  their  errand 
now.  They  were  like  automata,  as  if  the 
cold  had  frozen  even  their  thoughts.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  liad  to  push  on, 
through  the  cold  that  was  like  a  lost  soul's 
despair,  through  the  silence  that  was  like 
that  which  reigns  half-way  between  the  stars. 


They  lost  both  their  last  dogs,  and 
quarrelled  feebly,  in  bitter  whispers,  about 
whose  fault  it  was.  Mike  got  his  knife  out, 
and  Hall  tried  to  load  their  gun  ;  but  his 
fingers  were  too  stiff  to  get  the  cartridge 
into  the  breech,  and  Mike  was  so  weak  he 
let  the  knife  fall  in  the  snow  and  lost  it. 
Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  wood  about,  and 
Hall  built  the  biggest  fire  they  had  had  for 
a  long  time,  though  its  warmth  was  against 
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at  last  to  Pete's  little  cabin  on  the  side  of  the  hill." 

the  cold  as  a  child's  lifted  hand  against 
the  march  of  a  conquering  armj.  That 
night  Mike  refused  his  supper  —  he  said 
It  was  curry  he  wanted,  curry  so  hot  it 
blistered  your  mouth  as  you  ate  it,  and 
then  blistered  you  all  the  way  down.  If 
he  couldn't  have  curry,  he  wouldn't  have 
anything. 

,  "  I'm  done,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  going  to  cash 
»i  this  trip." 


"You're  a  nice  one  !"  Hall  mocked  him. 
"  Garn,  you  and  your  not  quitting  ! " 

"  I  ain't  quitting — I've  quit,"  said  Mike. 

He  crawled  away  into  his  sleeping-sack, 
and  there  the  frost  found  him,  so  that  in  the 
morning  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 

There  were  twenty  miles  still  to  cover, 
there  or  thereabouts,  and  Hall  sat  a  time 
considering  when  he  found  out  what  had 
happened. 

"  Done  it  so  far  together,"  said  Hall  to 
himself ;  "  may  as  well  stick  it  out  together." 

You  see,  there  were  wolves  about — wolves 
that  had  followed  all  the  way  from  the 
woods  on  Lost  Men's  Hills,  and  Hall,  for  all 
he  had  hated  Mike,  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  leave  him  so. 

He  slung  up  the  rest  of  their  stores  on  a 
tree — it  was  mighty  little  they  had  left  now 
— so  as  to  be  safe,  and  he  hoisted  Mike,  who 
was  stiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  on  his  back, 
and  off  he  started. 
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TIow  he  did  ifc  no  one  will  ever  know. 
The  cold  struck  through  and  through 
him,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  left 
to  him  even  the  memory  of  warmth. 
He  was  worn  out  with  what  he  had  been 
through,  he  was  only  half  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  the  dead  man  on  his  back 
weighed  him  down,  but  somehow  or  other, 
stumbling,  falling,  reehng,  on  and  on  he 
went,  and  the  slow,  snow-covered  miles  grew 
less  one  by  one. 

From  above  the  four  mock  suns  looked 
down  on  him  as  they  followed  the  true  sun 
to  his  w^estering,  the  stars  came  out  above, 
the  Northern  Lights  flamed  above  his  head, 
above  the  strangest  sight  that  even  they 
had  ever  seen.  In  that  great  silence  of  the 
vast  white  wilderness  even  the  faint  crackling 
of  the  far-flung  streamers  was  something 
of  a  relief,  and  Hall  was  glad  of  it,  and 
mumbled  sometimes  in  reply. 

It  had  been  soon  after  sun-up  when,  w-ith 
the  dead  man  on  his  back,  he  started  out 
to  cover  the  twenty  miles  that  still  lay 
between  him  and  his  destination  ;  it  w^as 
nearly  sun-up  next  day  when  he  and  what 
he  bore  came  at  last  to  Pete's  little  cabin  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
some  instinct  held  him  straight  on  his 
course  through  the  night,  for  they  say  his 
trail  was  as  true  as  a  deer's  to  the  water- 
hole.  But  he  was  nearly  done  when  he 
came  at  last  to  the  door  of  the  shack  and 
hammered  on  it  with  his  fists. 

Pete  had  the  scare  of  his  life.  He  had 
never  dreamed  there  was  a  living  soul  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  more.  Since 
freeze-up  he  had  heai'd  no  sound  save  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  or  the  drifting  of  the 
snow,  or  the  splitting  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  in 
the  rending  cold.  For  the  rest,  there  had 
been  the  silence  that  falls  where  the  rule 
of  —60"^   bears   sway,  and   now   here   were 


two  men,  one  hving  and  one  dead,  coming 
hammering  at  his  door. 

At  first  he  was  inclined  to  believe  he  had 
gone  mad,  as  men  have  done  in  the  frozen 
solitudes,  and  that  his  visitors  were  only 
visions  of  his  own  ;  but  he  says  he  reckoned 
even  a  vision  would  be  glad  of  food  and 
warmth,  and  he  hustled  round  right  smart 
to  fill  up  the  stove  with  fresh  wood  and  get 
a  hot  breakfast  ready. 

Mike  they  hoisted  up  on  the  roof  of  the 
shack.  They  reckoned  he  wouldn't  mind, 
and  they  wanted  him  out  of  the  w^ay  of 
the  dogs.  Then  Hall  tried  to  get  thawed 
out,  while  Pete  hustled  around.  There  is  no 
doubt  he  was  mighty  good  to  them,  but, 
of  course,  a  man's  glad  to  have  visitors 
when  he  hasn't  seen  a  soul  for  months,  and 
then,  too,  he  was  mighty  sorry  and  concerned 
about  Hall's  condition,  and  what  had 
happened  to  poor  Mike  Pierce. 

"  It's  real  lucky  I  have  good  and  plenty 
stores,"  he  said,  "  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Plenty  stores,  have  you  ?  "  asked  Hall. 

"  Yep,  plenty  and  to  spare,"  answered 
Pete.  "Gosh,  we'll  make  a  big  feed,  we 
will  so.  There's  some  tinned  tomatoes  w^e'll 
have,  and  some  canned  corn,  and  I'll  fry 
some  pancakes.  Which  would  you  rather 
have — venison  or  bear  meat  ?   I've  got  both." 

"  Ain't  no  ways  short,"  said  Hall,  "  that's 
a  sure  thing." 

"I  should  say,"  agreed  Pete.  "The 
Evans  boys  left  me  a  wdiole  heap.  They 
went  back  the  valley  trail,  but  they  pushed 
on  here  first  and  left  me  plenty  of  stuff,  and 
then  I  got  a  bear  and  a  couple  of  deer 
before  the  bad  time  began.  But,  bless  me," 
he  added,  remembering  suddenly,  "  what 
was  you  two  doing  this  way  this  time  of 
year  ?  " 

"Oh,  just  mouching  around,"  answered 
Henry  Hall. 


THE   QUEST  ALONE 
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ES,  it's  music.  But 
T  think  Tennyson 
almost  always  is. 
Head  it  again, 
Irene,  please." 

''And  even  in  say- 
inc;'  this, 
Her  memory,  from  old 
habit  of  the  mind, 
Went-     slipping      back 
upon     tlie     golden 
days 
On  which  she  saw  him  first,  Avhen  Lancelot  came, 
Reputed  the  best  knight  and  goodliest  man, 
Ambassador,  to  lead  her  to  his  lord  ..." 

The  measured  words  fell  slowly  and 
distinctly  from  Irene  Fielding's  lips,  and 
Ralph  Harding,'  watching  her,  felt  in  some 
real  sense  awed  by  the  blended  effects  of  the 
words,  the  beauty  of  the  girl  who  read  them, 
and  the  slieer  magic  of  the  Cornish  sea  and 
scenery  on  a  summer  morning.  For  all  these 
things  were  still  new  and  intoxicating  to 
one  of  his  temperament.  Seventeen  is  an 
ao-e  of  possibilities— -false  starts,  perhaps,  but 
adventures  spiritual  and  physical.  At  times, 
even  duriuii;  the  healthy  but  prosaic  routine 
of  life  at  Hillfield  College,  he  had  felt  that 
his  newly-discovered  Tennyson  or  Keats  or 
Blake  opened  to  him  new  vistas  of  thought 
and  dreams  ;  and  here  at  Newquay  he  had 
found  a  consiimmation,  indeed,  with  Nature 
to  interpret  written  words,  and  Irene  to  read 
and  listen. 

And,  in  truth,  Irene  was  no  ordinary  girl. 
Her  appreciation  of  beauty  was  keen  and. 
catholic,  but  it  had  in  it  nothing  merely  senti- 
mental or  flabby.  She  criticised  with  the 
unequivocal  criticism  of  youth.  She  looked 
askance  upon  any  tendency  towards  decadence. 
Browning  she  admired,  though,  naturally, 
hardly  to  the  full  as  yet ;  but  in  appreciation  of 
Tennyson  above  all  she  and  her  new  friend 
lound  a  common  meeting-ground.  And  the 
long-suffering  Bedruthen  Steps  and  Fistral 
Bay  had  heard  their  full  share  of  that  poet's 
works  that  summer. 

The  holiday  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and 


on  this  particular  morning  Irene  and  Ralph 
were  reading  old  favourites  associated  with 
the  beginning  of  their  friendship. 

"...  and  on  again, 
Tin  3'et  once  more,  ere  set  of  day,  they  saw 
The  Dragon  of  the  Great  Pendragonship, 
That  crowned  the  state  pavilion  of  the  King, 
niaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  well." 

Her  reading  stopped  on  a  full  note  of 
feeling,  and  Irene  looked  away  across  the 
sea.  Ralph  was  content  to  wait  till  she 
should  speak.  He  asked  for  nothing  more 
than  to  watch  her.  With  the  echoes  of  the 
last  words  still  in  his  ears,  he  gazed  upon  her 
profile,  feature  by  feature,  the  foi'ehead  half 
bathed  in  sunshine,  half  shaded  by  the  mass 
of  dark  hair,  the  clear-cut  nose  and  chin, 
the  parted  lips.  Irene  was  by  no  means  the 
first  pretty  girl  whom  he  had  met,  but  he 
recognised  that  something  more  than  any 
prettiness  was  here.  A  boyish  distrust  of 
emotion  made  him  suddenly  rouse  himself, 
and  he  moved  ever  so  slightly  away. 

Irene  turned  to  him  and  smiled. 

"  Thanks,  Irene.    It's — it's  fine,  isn't  it  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  that's  true  poetry — ideas  and  music, 
and  everything  else.  I  think  Tennyson  is 
almost  always  good." 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  fine  to  be  able  to  write 
like  that." 

A  new  thought  came  to  Irene. 

"  Ralph,  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  do  it  ?  " 

"  Write  like  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I'd  love  to,  but  it's  a  big  order." 

"  But  vou  understand  these  things  now, 
Ralph.     Why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course.  They  are  tlie  things 
that  matter  most—  you  know  they  are." 

"  I  suppose  they  are,  really." 

Neither  Irene  nor  Ralph  stopped  to  define 
the  vague  word  "  they."  There  seemed  to  be 
no  need. 

"Yes,  they  must  be,"  continued^  Ralph. 
"After  all,  making  money,  and  all  that, 
U7  2  H 
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doesn't  go  beyond  a  certain  point ;  then 
other  things  must  come  in." 

"  It  seems  wonderful,"  said  Irene  inconse- 
quentlj,  and  almost  as  if  talking  to  herself. 
"Tennyson  was  just  a  man  like  anybody 
else,  but  he'll  live  when  most  other  people 
are  forgotten.     It's  a  wonderful  power." 

Ralph  was  silent. 

"  Penny,  Ralph  !  "  said  Irene,  in  a  lighter 
voice,  smiling  at  him.  "  You're  looking  very 
serious." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  was  thinking  that 
the  ordinary  sort  of  life  we  lead  at  school, 
for  example,  doesn't  give  these  things  much 
chance.  And  masters  and  parents  and  people 
— they  don't  value  them  as  they  should.  I 
bet  Dad  doesn't  even  know  '  CEnone.'  " 

"  No  ;  but  that's  no  reason  why  we,  who 
do  understand  them,  should  drop  them.  I 
know  I  never  shall." 

"  I  shan't,  either,  especially  now."     ' 

The  sternest  censor  could  not  have  accused 
'Irene  and  Ralph  of  any  cheap  sentiment. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  realise 
what  this  meant.  In  a  dim,  unconscious  way 
they  realised  that  they  were  pledged  to  a 
purpose  together  in  which  each  would  help 
the  other. 

"  Fancy  people  calling  it  all  tosh  ! "  said 
Ralph,  after  a  moment. 

"Yes,  it  seems  funny.  Doesn't  Words- 
worth §ay  something  about  it — 'a  yellow 
primrose,  nothing  more '  .^  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  we  met,  Irene,"  said 
Ralph. 

"So'ml." 

This  was  all  quite  old  to  the  Bedruthen 
Steps.  Strangely  enough,  it  had  happened 
before.  But  it  was  very  new,  and  was 
becoming  wonderful,  to  these  children. 

"  He  kissed  her !  "  one  might  imagine  a 
spiritual  Mrs.  Grundy  say  with  horror. 
"Well,  what  about  it?"  the  Bedruthen 
Steps  might  reply.  "  You  didn't  expect  him 
not  to,  did  you  ?  " 

And  what  Irene  and  Ralph  said  was 
immaterial,  but  to  them  the  words  and  the 
kiss  were  a  secret  pledge  of  a  common  aim. 
It  was  a  milestone,  they  knew.  They  could 
not  know  to  what  ultimate  goal  it  led. 

"Poetry,  as  usual,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Fielding,  when  they  returned  for  lunch  to 
'The  Atlantic,'  where  the  families  were 
staying  together. 

"  Oh,  no,  servants  !  "  said  Irene  quickly. 

"  A  shrewd  stroke  withal,"  said  Mr. 
Harding,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Fielding.     "  They 


will  grow  up,  won't  they  ?  It's  the  worst  of 
children  nowadays." 

"  I  like  'children,'  Dad.  Why  not '  babies,' 
while  you're  about  it  ?  "  said  Ralph, 

"No,  children,  just  children.  It  isn't  a 
very  dreadful  thing  to  -be,  after  all,"  Mrs. 
Fielding  answered. 

"  But  wise — oh,  so  wise  I "  And  Mr.  Hardiug 
pointed  to  the  Tennyson  Ralph  carried. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  rot  to  you  ?  "  Ralph 
glanced  quickly  at  Irene.  This  was  to  be 
the  allies'  first  encounter  and  victory  against 
the  material  outlook. 

"  Of  course."  Mr.  Harding  smiled  and 
continued  slowly — 

"  Iv  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  their  king  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  king. 
To  sfjeak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 

Oh,  yes,  mere  rot !  " 

"  Then  you've  read  it,  too,  Mr.  Harding  ?  " 
Irene  asked  quickly  and  almost  excitedly. 

"  Suppose  I  must  have— long  time  ago,  you 
know." 

"  And  it  isn't  rot  to  you,  after  all  ?  " 

"No,  but  it's  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Ralph,  my  boy,  and  you  must  grow  your 
tree  first."  Harding  looked  quietly  at  his 
son. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  you  will,  though.  Hullo, 
Swinton  !    Going  strong  ?  " 

A  boy  of  about  eighteen  approached, 
carrying  a  well-filled  golf -bag. 

"  Yes,  thanks  ;  round  in  eighty  -  four 
to-day." 

"  6ood  ;  that's  well  beneath  your  handicap. 
They'll  play  you  for  Cambridge,  if  you  aren't 
careful." 

"  No  fear  ;  the  river  for  me  every  time." 

"  When  do  you  go  ? " 

"  October  the  tenth." 

"  A  year  ahead  of  Ralph.  Well,  he'll  be 
on  your  heels  all  right." 

"  Come  for  a  walk  this  afternoon,  Irene  ? " 
asked  Swinton,  with  studied  indifference. 

"Sorry  I  can't,  Phil.  Ralph  and  I  arc 
fishing." 

"  And  spouting  verse,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Ralph  looked  at  Swinton  quickly  and  said 
nothing.  But  afterwards,  when  waiting  for 
Irene,  he  met  Swinton  and  said  quietly — 

"  Pretty  cheap  that." 

"What?" 

"  About  spouting  verse." 

"  Well,  you're  always  doing  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Irene  Fielding,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  You  dry  up,  even  if  you  are  jealous." 
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''  Jealous  I     Why,  I  could  cut  you  out  any 
day  I  wanted  !  " 
"  Why  not  do  it  ?  " 
"  I  will,  perhaps,  when  I've  time." 

Irene  appeared  at 
that  moment,  and  she 
and  Ralph  walked 
away  together. 


But  that  evening,  when  dressing  for  dinner, 
she  suddenly  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"  You  were  a  little  beast  to-day,  you  know," 
she  said,  *' although  I  do  rather  like  him," 
she  continued.     "  But  he's  not  Ralph." 

Little  then  did  any  of  the  party  guess  that, 
before  twelve  months  were  over,  ^Ir.  Harding 
would    have  succumbed   to  a  sudden  heart 


'He's  afraid,  Fido,  afraid  of  us.     What  do  you  think  of  that?'" 


"  I  don't  much  like  Swinton,  do  you  ? " 
asked  Ralph.     Ralph  was  young. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know— he's  rather  fun."  Irene 
was  a  girl  not  so  very  far  from  womanhood. 
She  looked  at  Ralph  as  she  spoke,  saw  the 
cloud  pass  over  his  face,  and  smiled  to  herself. 


seizure,  leaving  a  bare  income  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  his  wife.  But  Mrs.  Harding 
and  her  only  boy  bore  the  blow  bravely. 
They  moved  from  Hampstead— -Mrs.  Harding 
to  rooms,  and  Ralph  to  his  uncle's  house  at 
Willesden.   His  uncle  had  taken  him  into  his 
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leather  business  for  the  sake  of  his  brother, 
whose  executor  he  was ;  and  at  eighteen 
Ralph  found  himself,  not,  as  he  had  hoped, 
at  Cambridge,  but  pinned  to  a  clerk's  desk. 
Grej  years  followed.  His  uncle  was  kind 
enough,  but  his  outlook  was  not  what  Ralph's 
had  been. 

"Got  to  make  yer  mark,  my  boy — that's 
what  you've  got  to  do  in  this  world.  Make 
money  when  you  can  and  how  you  can. 
Business  is  business  the  world  over.  If  you 
don't  best  the  other  feller,  he'll  best  you. 
This  new  line  of  Taplins  in  Russian  leather, 
now.  Their  fellow  at  Moscow  is  working 
it.  We've  got  to  beat  'em.  Sell  at  a  loss,  if 
necessary,  for  a  time.  We  can  make  it  up. 
Lucky  their  capital  always  was  their  weak 
point." 

Mrs.  Harding  noticed  that  Ralph  was 
quieter  than  usual  that  week-end. 

"  Anything  wrong,  Ralph  ?  " 

"  Np,  mother,  only " 

"  Only  what  ?  " 

"It  seemed  so  sordid  after  what  I — ^what 
we'd  hoped.  Just  money,  money,  all  day 
long.  Uncle  seems  to  think  it's  an  end  in 
itself." 

"  He's  a  fine  man,  though,  Ralph." 

"  Yes,  tliey  all  say  that — because  he's  hard-^ 
headed  and  rather  close-fisted,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  but  because  he's  strong  and  deter- 
mined, and  has  faced  many  difficulties.  He 
helped  your  father,  you  know." 

Ralph  nodded. 

"  I  know^  it's  all  strange  to  you,  dear.  But 
remember  these  things  are  tests.  Character 
is  only  made  in  one  way." 

"  By  making  money."  Ralph  spoke  bitterly. 

"  No,  dear,  by  sticking  to  your  guns  and 
working,  and  not  losing  heart.  Do  that, 
and  it'll  come  all  right  later  on,  I  feel  sure." 

"  There  is  no  time  now  to  read  even — 
poetry  and  things  about  life  generally." 

*'No,  but  you're  living  instead.  Do  you 
remember  what  Dad  said  last  year  at 
Newquay  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  answered  Ralph,  in  an 
altered  voice.  "  I'm  sorry,  mother  " — and  he 
kissed  her. 

"  I  know  it's  hard,  dear,"  she  replied 
tenderly. 

And  she  knew  what  to  him  was  the  hardest 
part  of  Ralph's  lesson.  He  had  seen  and 
heard  from  Irene  Fielding  only  seldom 
since  his  father  died.  But  an  old  school 
friend  had  told  him  how  a  certain  Philip 
Bwinton  had  developed  alarmingly  literary 
tastes,  and  had  stayed  with  the  Fieldings 
^wice — he  had  met  him  there. 


"  Talked  about  Bernard  Shaw  and  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Nietzsche  and  those  Johnnies  all 
day,"  he  said.  "  Irene  is  jolly  clever,  and 
kept  up  to  him.  She's  read  an  awful  lot. 
They're  studying  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book ' 
together  now,  I  believe.  Couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  it  myself.  But  she  swallows 
it  all  right.  Writes  herself,  too.  Found  this 
in  a  local  paper  last  week." 

Harding  took  the  sonnet  and  read — 

.    Two  friends  in  this  strant^e  world  of  mystery, 
Good  friends  I  made  in  liappy  days  p:one  by. 
Keep  you  the  past  alive,  you  Cornish  sky  ! 
Keep  you  our  secret  safe,  you  Cornish  sea  I 

"Yes,  good  enough.  Do  you  mind  if  T 
keep  it  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  should  probably  lose  it  myself." 

"  So  Swinton  scores,  after  all,"  muttered 
Harding,  when  the  friend  had  gone.  "  Clevei- 
fellow,  Swinton  —  his  games,  Cambridge, 
manners  generally,  and  now  this.  Well, 
I  had  my  day  ;  it's  something  to  look  back 
upon,  I  suppose — will  be,  anyway.  It's  a  bit 
painful  now." 

Soon  afterwards  an  invitation  arrived  for 
him  to  spend  a  week-end  with  the  Fieldings. 
He  thought  deeply  and  refused. 

"  Better  make  the  final  break,"  he  said  to 
himself.     "  It's  so  different  now." 

The  unexpected  result  of  his  refusal  was 
the  arrival  of  Irene  Fielding  in  person  at 
his  uncle's  house  the  following  week.  Tlie 
social  preliminaries  over,  she  soon  came  to 
the  point  at  issue. 

"  Why  won't  you  come,  Ral[)li  ?  Why  arc 
you  avoiding  us  like  tliis  ?  " 

''I'm  not,  but  I  thought  that—that 
perhaps  it  was  just  politeness." 

"Then  you're  an  ass,"  said  Irene,  with 
some  determination.     "  Politeness  !  " 

She  turned  full  towards  him. 

"  Ralph,  wfiat's  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  ?  " 

"  What  ?     Newquay  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Not  I.  But  it  isn't  as  if  I  was  at 
Cambridge,  and  could  keep  these  things  up. 
I  depend  on  uncle,  and  he  just  doesn't  Hke 
them.  And  there's  so  httletime.  You  see, 
I  do  books,  and  that  means  evening  w^ork." 
Ralph  paused,  realising  that  he  was  entering 
upon  the  sordid  details  of  business  life. 

"  But  you  haven't  forgotten  ? 

And  even  in  saying  this, 
Her  memory,  from  old  habit  of  the  mind  ..." 

Ralph  turned  quickly. 
"  Don't,  Irene,  ]>lease,  don't.   It  hurts     yo'i 
don't  know " 
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"  Ob,  yes,  I  know,  Ralph.  Do  you  kuow 
you  make  me  feel  very  small." 

"  Make  you  feel  ivhat  ?  "  Ralph's  astonish- 
ment was  reflected  in  his  emphasis. 

"  Yes,  small.     Do  you  know  why  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  shall  tell  you— yet." 

"  How's  Swinton  ?  " 

Ralph  had  to  change  the  subject,  and  he 
felt  he  could  ask  the  question  more  easily  now. 

"  All  right,  I  believe.  Trying  to  grow  up 
at  Cambridge." 

"  He  speaks  in  the  Union,  I  hear,  and 
writes  in  I'he  Cam,'" 

"  Does  he  ?  He  would.  Well,  good-bye, 
Ralph.     But  don't  drop  us  altogether." 

So  it  happened  that  Ralph  spent  more 
than  one  week-end  in  the  following  few 
months  at  Richmond.  And  he  Went  with  a 
better  heart,  for  the  drudgery  of  his  work 
was  giving  place  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
achievement,  of  success.  Swinton  was  doing 
well  at  Cambridge,  was  he  ?  Well,  he  was 
head  of  a  business  department,  and  he  knew 
his  uncle  was  beginning  to  rely  on  his 
judgment.  He  was  making  money,  too — 
the  business  was  prospering.  K  branch  was 
being  opened  at  Bristol  that  year,  which  he 
expected  to  manage.  In  his  own  small  way 
he  was,  after  all,  making  his  mark. 

"Capable  feller,"  his  uncle  had  said.  "  No 
nonsense  about  him."  Hard-headed  and 
narrow  or  no,  Ralph  knew  the  value  of  such 
praise  as  this. 

Then  came  a  strange  period,  when  he 
found  suddenly  he  almost  despised  Swinton 
and  all  his  w^ays  and  works.  His  only  excuse, 
Harding  thought,  was  that  he  was  young. 
But  all  this  "hot  air"  about  Nietzsche  and 
Blake  and  Keats — that  didn't  make  one's 
way  or  teach  anything.  Its  value  was,  of 
course,  that  so  only  were  appeals  to  Irene 
to  be  made.  He  recognised  that,  and  gave 
Swinton  credit  for  recognising  it  as  w^ell.  He 
would  have  done  the  same.  But  he  couldn't 
help  feeling  vaguely  glad  he  hadn't. 

"You're  a  materialist  in  these  days, 
Ralph,"  said  Irene  once.  Ralph  had  made 
some  chance  remark  about  Omar  Khayyam 
being  one  of  the  "  poet  fellows." 

"  Not  really,  but  I  don't  like  gush." 

"Yes,  really,  almost,"  said  Irene. 

Ralph  was  arrested  by  an  unwonted 
seriousness  in  her  voice. 

"  Fat,  forty,  and  successful,"  she  continued, 
looking  at  him.  Then  :  " '  Just  for  a  handful 
of  silver  he  left  us.'" 

"  That's  rather  cruel,  Irene." 

"Cruel  to  be  kind.     Oh,  no,  I  understand 


well  enough,  Ralph.      But  we  did  promise 
one  another,  you  know ." 
.  "  Yes,  I'm  sorry,  Irene.     But  I  think  I'm 
almost  afraid  of  you  now— you're  so  clever." 

"He's  afraid,  Fido,"  said  Irene,  fondling 
her  dog,  "  afraid  of  us.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  " 

But  these  words  of  Irene's  had  cut  deeper 
than  perhaps  she  guessed.  That  night 
Ralph  took  careful  stock  of  himself— his 
present  and  future.  Twenty-four  years  old, 
presentable  in  appearance,  successful,  with 
every  prospect  of  wealth  ahead — life  was  not 
using  him  badly,  after  all.  But  what  of  the 
things  that  were,  he  had  believed,  the  only 
things  that  gave  life  meaning  ?  He  had 
once  lived  among  them — had  made  them  his 
daily  food  for  thought.  He  had  then  learnt, 
through  dire  necessity,  to  live  without  them ; 
and  now  had  come  the  period  w^hen  he  was 
doing  that  very  thing  which  he  had  so  failed 
to  understand  others  doing  only  seven  years 
ago.  "  Tosh  ! "  The  word  came  easily  to 
his  lips.  But  were  these  things  really  tosh  ? 
He  remembered  his  father's  quotation  at 
Newquay.  It  had  not  been  tosh  to  him. 
"The  tree  and  then  the  blossom."  There 
was  little  fear  that  he  would  forget  the  tree. 
Was  he  forgetting  the  blossom  ?  The  very 
words,  he  knew,  would  have  sounded  absurd 
to  his  uncle.  But  was  life  necessarily  so 
one-sided  ? 

So,  during  his  new  and  bigger  work  at 
Bristol,  the  old  life  came  back  to  him  more 
and  more.  The  discontent,  for  some  time 
quelled,  returned  in  a  different  form.  He 
read,  but  the  bare  words  read  alone  either 
left  him  cold  or  brought  memories  that 
he  could  do  well  without.  He  read,  too, 
naturally  enough,  in  a  more  critical  spirit, 
and  more  than  one  idol  fell  as  a  result.  The 
measured  lines  of  "  In  Memoriam  " — were 
these  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  .  .  . 

But  was  this  all  we  knew  on  earth,  or 
needed  to  know  ? 

"Got  to  know  the  price  of  hather  in  New 
York  as  well,"  he  said  to  hi  self.  It  was 
unfair  criticism,  he  knew,  but  there  it  was. 
And  the  fact  remained  that  life  was  hard  to 
harmonise. 

During  this  period  he  saw  nothing  of 
Irene.  H^'  missed  her.  She  had  criticised, 
'and  criticised  truly,  and  he  wondered  what 
her  future  criticism  would  be— also  what  her 
present  life  was.  "  Swinton  and  Browning,  I 
suppose."  But  he  felt,  as  he  said  it,  that  it 
was  not  the  truth. 

In  due  course  he  returned  to  London,  and 
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a  dinner  with  Irene  was  the  natural  thing 
to  suggest.  "  Only  somewhere  quietly,"  she 
stipulated,  and  the  dinner  became  a  river 
picnic. 

Irene  lay  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the 
boat,  while  Ralph  Harding  punted  her  from 
Staines  towards  Laleham.  Past  Penton  Hook 
he  turned  up  a  backwater,  and  there  they 
made  fast  to  the  bank. 

"  Suit  you,  Irene  ?  " 

"  Quite.  And  now  settle  down  and  tell  me 
all  about  yourself." 

"There's  not  much  to  tell.  The  Bristol 
show  is  going  well,  and  Fve  returned  to  run 
the  main  branch.  Uncle  is  getting  old,  you 
know." 

"  Yes  ? " 

"And  I'm  a  materialist  still,  except  that 
Fve  realised  it  now.  But  it  seems  hard  to 
change." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  one  is  so  alone  in  these  other  things 
—our  things,  you  know.  It's  all  right 
for  you.  with  people  like  Swinton  Tight  and 
left." 

"  Swinton!"  The  scorn  was  unmistakable. 

"  Why,  what's  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  good  deal." 

Irene  sat  np  a  little  in  the  cushions. 

"Do  you  feel  you're  missing  something 
sometimes,  Ralph  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  miss  a  thousand  times  more.  I 
thought  I  knew  so  well  what  mattered  most. 
We  both  did,  didn't  we  ?  And  now  I've 
read  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  seen  plays, 
and  talked  with  Swinton  and  others,  read  and 
talked,  it  seems,  for  years  and  years,  and  done 
— just  nothing. 

Good  Heavens,  what  hae  ye  done? 
And  the  printed  god  of  a  printed  book  be  with  ye, 
Tomlinson. 

Kiphng  knew.  So  did  Tennyson,  in  'The 
Palace  of  Art.' " 

"  But  does  a  girl  need  to  do  these  tlnngs  ? 
Do  you  ? " 

"  You  a  Victorian,  of  all  people  !  What 
else  is  life  for  ? " 

"I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  different 
for  yon." 

"  And  is  ^  girl  to  watch  while  a  man  can 
do  things  and  make  his  way  ?  Talk  about 
life  while  a  man  lives  ?  Do  you  know,  Ralph, 
I  read  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott '  only  yesterday, 
and  it  seems  to  have  brought  it  more  home 
to  me.     What  am  I  doing  but  gazing  in  the 


mirror,  after   all,  w^hile  the  knights   go   to 
^and  fro  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  understand." 

"  Understand  !  And  what  is  that  ?  "  Irene 
spoke  scornfully. 

"  You  aren't  happy,  then,  Irene  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  really  think  I  am.  Ralph, 
do  you  remember  those  Newquay  days  ?  All 
we  planned  and  dreamed  of  then  ?  We  w^ere 
young  enough,  but  we  thought  we  held  the 
keys.  We  grasped  at  all  the  world  and  all 
the  glory  of  it.  Good  days  they  were,  because 
we  knew  no  better,  I  suppose.  We  talked 
together,  foolishly  enough.  And  you  were  to 
be  a  poet,  Ralph,  and  I " 

"  What  were  you  to  be  ?  " 

"  I've  rather  forgotten." 

"  Doesn't  a  poet  need  a  comrade  ?  " 

"  I — I  suppose  so."  ' 

"Irene,"  said  Ralph,  speaking  rather 
slowly, "  I  think  I  know  what  it  is.  We  were 
together  then,  and  that's  just  it.  We  may 
have  learnt  more,  grown  since,  but  we've 
learnt  alone,  as  perhaps  we  had  to.  And  now 
you  are  lonely  in  your  world  of  thought,  and 
I  in  mine  of  figures  and  stocks.  Neither  is 
enough,  alone." 

Irene  looked  at  him  without  speaking. 

"  Irene,  haven't  we  learnt  enough  to  start 
again — together  ?  I  think  we  still  may  find 
the  secret,  if  we  try." 

"  Do  you  mean "     Irene  paused. 

"  Yes,  dear,  just  that." 

Ralph  gathered  her  to  hirn. 

"It's  often  done,  you  know.  And  I've 
always  loved  you — ever  since  Newquay  days." 

"Oh,  Ralph,  why  didn't  you  tell  me, 
instead  of  avoiding  me  as  you  did  1 " 

"  I  couldn't,  dear,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
And,  after  all,  I  had  to  learn,  to  find  the 
meaning  in  common  things,  and  to  wait  till 
you  could  love  me." 

Irene  smiled. 

"  You  needn't  have  waited  long  for  that, 
dear  boy.  Never  a  day  since  Newquay  that 
I  haven't  thought  about  you — too  much  to 
let  you  know." 

She  nestled  closer  to  him. 

"  Never  a  day,  dear  Ralph." 

"  And  will  you  start  again — with  me  ? " 

Irene  smiled.     Softly  the  words  came— 

**Her  memory,  from  pld  habit  of  the  mind, 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
On  T.'hich  she  saw  him  first  ..." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 
"  Gro  on,"  said  Ralph.    "  Do  your  worst- 
it  doesn't  hurt  me  now." 
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From  an  official  photograph  issued  for  the  Press  Bureau  by  News-^aper  Illustration. 


THE   EPIC   OF   THE 
WALKING    WOUNDED 


By    JOHN    OXENHAM 


ri'^HE  long,  rolling  sweep  of  slightly 
g  elevated  landT^  on  which  stood 
Wytschaete  and  Messines  was  once 
a  prosperous  and  smiling  countryside.  Now 
Wytschaete  and  Messines  are  only  handf uls 
of  rubble.  It  is  all  an  abomination  of 
desolation  and  death— a  cratered,  crevassed 
|and,  pitted  and  pockmarked  with  shell- 
holes,  its  only  harvest  mud,  barbed  wire,  the 
remnants  and  refuse  of  the  great  battle— 
and  many  never-to-be-forgotten  memories. 

Now,  indeed,  it  is  busier  than  ever  it  was 
before,^ but  now  with  death  as  once  with 
Hfe.  For  from  somewhere  back  there  the 
camouflaged  big  guns  are  hurling  death  and 
destruction  into  the  driven-back  German 
hues,  night  and  day  without  ceasing,  and  the 
enemy  does  not  always  take  his  flailing 
quietly.  The  ground  we  now  occupy,  after 
driving  him  out,  has  suffered  fiery  torment 
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from  both  sides,  and  bears  the  tragic  marks 
of  it.  , 

It  is  arduous  walking  there  even  for  a  fit 
and  healthy  man  in  full  possession  of  ah  his 
limbs  and  his  wind.  To  the  broken  men 
coming  down  from  the  fight  it  must  have 
been  a  veritable  purgatory — a  Via  Dolorosa 
from  which  the  imagination  shrinks.  I  was 
wading  through  its  mud  and  dodging  its 
pitfalls  but  a  few  days  ago,  so  I  know. 

But  a  great  and  imperishable  memory  of 
good  deeds  nobly  done  attaches  to  Messines, 
and  thousands  of  men  w-ill  recall  them  as 
long  as  they  live.  But  for  them,  indeed, 
many  of  them  might  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  ever  recalling  anything  again. 

Before  this  the  Canadians,  in  their 
magnificent  advance  at  Yimy  Ridge,  had 
received  the  prompt  assistance  of  their 
Y.M.C.A.'s  as  they  cauie  out  of   their  big 
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fighfc,  and  the  value  of  that  assistance  had 
been  so  obvious,  and  had  received  such 
grateful  recognition  from  Headquarters,  that 
when  the  great  advance  at  Messines  was 
planned,  the  British  Y.M.C.A.  was  taken  into 
consultation,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  succouring  the  wounded  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted.  Later  on,  the  same  thing 
was  done  by  their  Y.M.C.A.'s  for  the 
Australians  at  Polygon  Wood  and  Glen  corse 
and  the  Menin  Road,  and  for  the  New 
Zealanders  before  Passchendael. 

The  Director  of  Medical  Service  had  it 
all  most  carefully  planned  out'  beforehand 
with  their  leaders.  The  advance  was  to  be 
along  such  and  such  lines.  The  wounded 
who  could  walk  would  come  down  from 
the  advance  dressing  stations,  about  one 
hundred  yards  behind  the  Front,  by  such 
and  such  tracks  to  the  corps  collecting 
posts  half-way  down,  and  so  by  other,  clearly 
indicated  tracks  to  the  rear,  where,  at  the 
railway  evacuating  stations,  the  ambulance 
trains  awaited  them. 

Every  road  at  the  rear  would  be  packed 
to  its  uttermost  possibility  with  the  where- 
withal to  consolidate  the  advance  —  tlie 
success  of  which  was  never  for  one  moment 
doubted — ammunition  wagons,  Service  motors 
crammed  with  food,  guns,  limbers,  field- 
kitchens,  men,  horses,  mules.  No  room  for 
wounded  men  in  such  a  maelstrom.  So  they 
were  to  keep  to  their  own  marked  tracks, 
where  at  all  events  they  could  take  their 
time  and  walk  unhindered  and  unhindering. 

And  so,  behind  the  nine-mile  battle-front, 
the  night  before  the  advance,  in  four-and- 
thirty  different  places  little  mushroom 
shacks  of  timber,  corrugated  iron,  sods — 
anything  that  would  afford  a  semblance  of 
shelter — were  hastily  erected  and,  with  the 
help  of  limbers,  Service  wagons,  and  motors, 
were  amply  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  and, 
above  all,  witb  the  choicest  spirits  among  the 
devoted  workers,  w^ho  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves 
in  the  device  of  the  Red  Triangle — two  or 
three  leaders  to  each  post  and  a  number  of 
picked  orderlies. 

That  little  Red  Triangle  on  the  black 
ground  has  done  more  to  win  this  War,  and 
still  much  more  to  save  men's  bodies  and 
souls,  than  we  at  home  as  yet  fully  recognise. 
But  the  Army  chiefs  out  there  know  it  to 
the  full,  and  their  appreciation  is  large  and 
warm.  To  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
men  it  represents  a  new  evangel — the  gospel 
of  practical  and  most  genial  Christianity. 
Thank  God  for  the  wisdom  that  lifted  it  out 


of  its  old-time  groove,  and  gave  it  a  new 
birth,  and  opened  its  lusty  new-born  arms 
wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Red  Triangle  asks  no  questions, 
requires  no  creeds,  when  it  offers  its  help. 
Like  the  Samaritan  in  the  parable,  it  sees 
simply  the  need,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  its 
powder  supplies  it.  Wherein  is  a  mighty 
lesson  for  all  of  us. 

The  nearest  posts  were  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  actual 
battle-front.  The  Red  Triangle  had  attained 
one  among  its  many  summits  of  desire.  It 
was  no  longer  merely  an  adjunct  to  advance 
camps  and  rest  camps.  At  last  it  had  its 
regular  place  of  service  on  the  battle-field, 
arranged  and  ordered  by  Headquarters,  and 
its  leaders  were  invited  to  the  medical 
conferences  which  settled  the  programme  for 
dealing  with  the  w^ounded. 

At  3.80  a.m.  the  curtain  went  up  to  the 
tune  of  the  explosion  of  the  seventeen  great 
mines,  and  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  barrage 
began.  All  night  long  the  Red  Triangles 
had  been  toiling  like  busy  ants  and— do 
permit  it  ! — genial-faced  uncles  !  The  tires 
were  burning  brightly,  kettles  galore  were 
steaming,  chocolate,  cakes,  cigarettes,  were 
all  laid  out  handy,  and  the  eager-faced 
workers  waited,  tight- strung,  for  the  event 
and  for  their  own  work  to  begin. 

The  men  went  over  the  top,  following  the 
travelling  line  of  fire,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  front  posts  were  receiving  their 
first  guests — welcoming  them  with  cheery 
words,  handing  out  hot  drinks  —  coffee, 
cocoa  —  and  lemonade,  chocolates,  cakes, 
cigarettes,  and  -speeding  them  on  their  way 
down  the  slippery  tracks  to  the  next  house 
of  call,  where  just  the  same  attentions 
awaited  them,  and  so  to  the  next,  and  the 
next,  till  they  arrived,  at  long  last,  at 
the  railway  evacuating  post.  And  how  some 
of  them  would  ever  have  got  there  without . 
the  assistance  of  the  Red  Triangle,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Some  could  barely  stumble 
along,  faint  with  loss  of  blood  and  dazed 
with  the  horrors  of  that  rush  through  the 
hell-fires  of  No  Man's  Land.  Some  had 
to  sit  down  every  hundred  yards.  They 
helped  one  another  and  got  along  somehow. 
And,  no  matter  what  their  injuries,  the  Red 
Triangle  put  a  bit  of  new  fife  into  them 
at  each  stopping -place. 

One  irrepressible  joker,  indeed,  expressed 
the  belief  that,  if  he  died  on  the  road,  "  one 
of  you  blooming  fellows  would  be  w^aiting 
at  the  gate  of  Heaven  with  another  cup 
of  cocoa  for  me  !  " 
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Every  lUiin  whose  wounds  permitted  of  his 
walking  walked  that  day.  The  stretcher- 
bearers  had  their  hands  full  to  overflowing 
of  the  too-badlj  broken.  But  as  they  came 
down,  all  were  succoured— Grerman  wounded 
exactly  as  our  own.  To  the  Red  Triangle 
a  wounded  man  is  a  man  in  need,  and  they 
are  there  to  supply  the  need  of  every 
wounded  man,  even  though  the  one  may 
have  blown  off  half  the  face  of  the  man 
alongside  him  a  minute  or  two  before. 
Our  mail  would  have  done  the  same  for 
him  if  he  could,  and  without  doubt  the 
German  casualties  were  of  our  makino*. 


had  provided  them  right  there  in  the  very 
thick  of  things,  and"  just  at  the  exact 
moment  when  they  were  most  needed.  It 
is  just  that  doing  exactly  the  right  thing 
at  exactly  the  right  moment  which  is  more 
than  ever  needed  nowadays.  It  is  that 
which  will  help  to  rebuild  all  life.  There 
has  been  so  unnecessarily  much  of  the 
reverse  on  every  side  since  we  tumbled  into 
this  hideous  world-war. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words 
of  one  good  worker  up  there  that  day.  He 
says  the  experience  of  the  day  left  some 
indelible  impressions  on  his  mind— as,  indeed, 


COMFORTS    FOK    FRIEND    AND     FOE. 

From,  a  Canadian  War  Records  photograph  issued  by  Central  Neivs. 


There  were  ghastly  enough  wounds  even 
among  the  walking  cases,  and  soon  every 
one  of  the  four-and- thirty  little  aid-posts 
was  a  blessed  centre  of  bleeding  humanity, 
its  ch)thes  and  its  flesh  aHke  in  shreds,  its 
faces  gory  and  haggard  and  twisted  with 
pam.  At  times  no  face  whatever  could  be 
seen— ^nothing  but  bloody  bandages  .hastily 
P  ^i  %  the  stretcher-bearers  under  fire. 
I>nt'in  most  cases  there  was  a  mouth  some- 
where, and  if  it  could  by  any  means  drink  or 
could  hold  a  cigarette,  it  felt  one  hundred  per 
cent,  happier  for  these  things,  and  thousands 
per  cent,  better  fo.r  the  brotherly  love  that 


how  could  they  fi\il  to  do? — "a  sense  of 
horror  at  the  dread  price  at  which  even 
an  overwlielming  success  has  been  purchased. 
The  horror  of  blood  everywhere.  It  is 
horrible,  horrible !  A  sense  of  amazed 
admiration  at  the  fortitude,  courage,  and 
modesty  of  our  men.  Not  one  groan  or 
whine  did  I  hear  as  I  moved  about  among, 
them,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night,  and  again  from  twelve  at  night  till 
eight  next  morning.  Constantly  in  and  out 
between  closely-laid  stretchers,  not  one  man 
made  a  groan,  not  one  man  pitied  himself, 
but  even  the  most  sorely  wounded  jendured 
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their  pain  and  the  additional  pain  of 
redressing  without  a  murmur.  The  man 
to  whom  the  Hfting  of  his  head  and 
shoulders,  so  that  he  might  drink,  must 
have  given  further  pain,  gave  no  sign 
save  of  his  grateful  appreciation.  The  man 
whose  w^ounded  foot  I  accidentally  touched, 
as  he  sat  on  a  crowded  bench,  met  my 
apology  by  smilingly  saying  it  was  nothing. 
The  man  whose  jaw  was  so  badly  smashed 
that  he  could  not  have  a  drink  did  not 
repine  ;  the  men  whose  wounds  were  such 
that  drink  must  not  be  given  them  were 
just  as  grateful  for  a  spoonful  of  water  with 
which  to  wet  their  parched  hps  and  throats. 
The  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  men  is 
a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  And  their_ 
modesty  !  In  normal  times  we  have  to  limit 
supplies — no  man  is  allowed  to  buy  more  than 
three  bars  of  chocolate.  On  this  day.  we 
were  using  the  kind  w^hich  breaks  most  easily 
into  half  bars,  and  almost  every  man 
had  to  be  asked  to  take  a  second,  and 
to  take  tW'O  or  three  cigarettes,  rather 
than  the  one  to  which  he  would  have 
restricted  himself. 

"  Their  chivalry  also  knows  no  bounds,  as 
just  this  incident  will  show.  About  two 
o'clock  we  had  to  refuse  drinks  of  w^ater  to 
unwounded  German  prisoners,  as  our  water- 
supply  w^as  very  nearly  giving  out,  and  w^e 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  early  api'rival  of  a 
water-cart.  Almost  immediately  I  caught 
a  wounded  British  soldier  offering,  before 
he  had  touched  it  himself,  a  drink  of  his 
cocoa  to  two  unwounded  Germans." 

Eoughly  speaking,  all  the  wounded  had 
first  claim,  next  the  stretcher-bearers,  whose 
work  is  as  risky  and  taxing  as  any,  and 
lastly  the  battalion  runners,  who  keep  up 
the  difficult  communications  between  front 
and  rear  and  between  the  lines,  a  business 
strewn  with  risks  and  terribly  trying. 

The  German  wounded  were  amazed  at 
their  unexpected  good  treatment.  Un- 
wounded German  prisoners,  acting  as 
stretcher-bearers,  appreciated  it  so  highly 
that  one  batch,  who  accidentally  got  lost 
by  their  guard,  came  back  to  one  of  the 
stations  to  carry  more  wounded — and  get 
another  drink. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  Bed  Triangle  of 
that  three  days'  service  was  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  actual  gain  to  humanity — 
who  shall  assess  it?  It  runs  beyond  the 
computation  of  all  the  figures  in  the  world, 
for  it  touches  men's  souls. 

Here  are  some  telling  little  incidents, 
and  until  you  have   been  through  the  fire 


and  smoke  which  has  left  your  throat  like 
a  limekiln,  and  your  nerves  quivering, 
and  your  limbs  shaking  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  your  intense  disgust,  and  are 
plastered  with  mud  and  blood  from  head 
to  foot,  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
vivifying  wonder  of  a  clean  drink  of 
lemonade  or  steaming  hot  coffee  or  cocoa, 
and  the  new  rapture  in  the  old,  familiar 
flavour  of  a  cigarette.  Apart  from  the 
actual  joy  of  them,  there  is  the  unfailing 
glory  and  wonder  of  being  still  alive  after 
going  down  into  hell  over  there — the  magical 
flavour  of  life  and  safety  which  adds  its 
keen  and  dearly-bought  zest.  After  liis 
refreshment,  one  man  emptied  his  pockets 
of  every  farthing  he  possessed — three  francs 
and  f ourpence-halfpenny  in  English  money — 
and  insisted  on  giving  it  to  the  Red.  Triangle 
by  way  of  acknowledgment.  An  officer  who 
received  assistance  at  the  same  time  laid 
down  a  fifty-franc  note.  All  honour  to  them 
both,  but  the  Tommy  |  gave  even  more 
than  his  master.  Like  the  widow,  he 
gave  his  all. 

A  man  came  staggering  in  on  the  third 
day,  one  solid  cake  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot.  His  story  was  very  simple,  as  the 
greatest  deeds  are.  He  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  arm.  His  chum  at  the  same  moment 
had  his  legs  shattered  and  rolled  into  a 
shallow  trench  half  full  of  water.  The 
other  followed  to  see  what  he  could  do,  and 
found  his  chum's  head  under  water.  He 
held  it  up,  lest  he  should  drown,  and  sat  by 
him,  holding  it  up,  for  two  and  a  half  days, 
till  he  died,  and  only  then  staggered  down 
to  the  station  to  be  seen  to. 

Another,  a  burly  Australian,  badly 
Avounded,  head  all  bandages,  shaking  with 
fatigue,  was  brought  down  in  an  ambulance. 
He  was  handed  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  was 
needing  it  badly.  He  had  put  it  to  his  hps, 
when  he  glanced  round  at  the  ambulance 
and  saw  a  chum  just  being  carried  out,  more 
sorely  wounded  even  than  himself.  He  pot 
down  the  coffee  untasted,  staggered  back  to 
his  friend,  and  bent  over  him.  "  Skinny,  old 
man,  I  hope  you'll  pull  through.  Good- 
bye ! " 

Chum  first,  then  self!  That  is  one  of 
the  many  mighty  lessons  men  are  learning" 
out  there.  For  this  terrible  stress  of  war, 
with  all  its  unhuman  and  unbalancing 
conditions,  has  produced  in  the  minds  ol 
men  a  state  of  absolute  objectivity.  The 
things  that  appeal  to  the  outer  senses  ^^ 
the  things  that  bulk  largest— life,  death, 
shelter,  food,  rest,  mud  and  worse  things, 
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and  friendship— pal-ishness,  if  you  like.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  vita)  and  redeeming  forces. 
What  will  a  man  not  do  for  his  chum  ? 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this — 
and  many  a  man,  unknown  to  all  save  One, 
has  proved  it  in  his  dying.  His  expression 
of  it  may  be  amazing  at  times,  and  his 
language  sulphurous  and  hair-raising,  but  the 
jewel  of  that  greater  love  is  there,  like 
the  pearl  amid  the  putrefying  oysters,  and  its 
surroundings  cannot  impair  the  lustre  of  it. 

Dr.  Kelman's  text  to  the  men  one  day  is 
an  old  story,  but  worth  repeating.  "  Faint, 
yet  pursuing,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Fed  up, 
but  sticking  it,"  translated  the  men.  And 
that,  from  my  own  experience,  is  the  spirit 
of  them  all. 

No  human  man  but  is  sick  of  the  horror 
and  waste  of  it  all.  But  we  are  in  it,  not 
of  our  own  will,  but  of  direst  necessity,  and 
the  men  intend  to  see  it  through.  You  see 
it  in  every  hard-set  face,  as  you  pass  them  in 
their  mud-caked  thousands,  tramping  steadily 
to  the,  Front. 

They' also  intend  something  more — that, 
when  this  dread  thing  is  over,  the  world 
shall  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  for  those 
who  are  left  and  for  those  who  are  to  come. 
And  in  that  still  greater  work  which  is  to 
.  follow  the  job  on  hand,  the  Red  Triangle, 
and  all  it  has  come  to  mean  to  them,  will 
have  its  appointed  work. 

Unstinted  thanks  and  praise  have  been 
given  to  the  men  of  the  Red  Triangle  by 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  for  their  devoted 
service. 

General  Plumer  wrote  most  warmly,  saying 


"  how  very  much  the  work  of  your  Association 
was  appreciated  by  all  ranks,  and  how  much 
the  Army,  as  a  whole,  is  indebted  to  you  for 
your  arrangements." 

The  Director  of  Medical  Service  to  the 
Second  Army  wrote:  *' I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
the  numerous  aid-posts  and  dressing-stations 
during  the  recent  successful  operations. 
Please  convey  to  all  the  personnel  engaged 
my  thanks  for  the  excellent  work  done, 
often  under  mosi  trying  and  dangerous 
circumstances." 

And  many  other  leaders  out  there  have 
written  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  good  to  learn  that,  in  General  Byng's 
recent  great  advance  on  Cambrai,  similar 
arrangements  were  made.  The  Red  Triangle 
has  won  its  golden  spurs. 

And  you  at  home,  who  cannot  go  out  and 
share  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the  work,  do 
your  part  by  helping  those  who  do,  in  every 
way  in  your  power. 

INASMUCH 

As  you  did  it  to  My  brother, 

You  did  it  unto  Me. 

His  wounds  were  Mine,  his  hardships  Mine, 

We  bore  them  aU  for  thee. 

It  was  I  Whom  you  did  succour, 

When  he  trod  that  toilsome  track  ; 

He  had  been  in  hell,  and  you  knew  it  well, 

AVhen  you  gave  us  welcome  back. 

I  am  there  with  all  My  brotliers. 

Who  give  their  all  for  Me. 

Can  life  grudge  aught  to  those  who  sought 

At  such  a  cost  to  set  her  free, 

And  on  their  painful  crosses  bought 

Her  larger  liberty? 


LOVE  AND  WAR 

By  J.  E.  WHEELWRIGHT 

Illustrated    by  A.  Gilbert 


HE  fact  is/'  said 
Gregory  Vereker- 
Driimmoiid,  as  lie 
threw  dowu  bis 
spade,  ''I  was 
educated  to  be  one 
of  tbe  governing 
classes,  and  I  would 
nmcb  rather  govern 
than  plant  this 
beastly  wire  netting. 
The  ruling  classes  always  have  blacfe  to  do 
beastly  spade  work.  Why  didn't  I  go  to  a 
country  of  blacks  and  rule  them  ?  " 

Gregory  Yereker-Drumniond  was  speaking 
to  himself— there  was  no  one  else  within 
sight  to  speak  to— and,  having  spoken,  he 
lay  down  upon  his  back,  crossed  his  legs, 
put  his  hands  behind  his  head,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  meditation   and   a 

pipe.  " 

The  spot  in  which  he  meditated  was  m 
New  South  Wales,  Australia.  This  may 
seem  vague,  but  if  we  say  that  it  was  called 
Too  Wanda  Creek,  no  one  will  be  much  the 
worse  or  the  wiser. 

He  meditated  chiefly  about  wire  netting 
in  connection  with  the  common  or  garden 
rabbit.  "  A  murrain  upon  all  rabbits  !  " 
summed  up  his  thoughts,  but  they  were  not 
so  elegantly  expressed.  AVire  netting  lay 
about  in  rolls  and  heaps,  and  it  was  his 
present  job  to  surround  large  pieces  of  land 
with  it,  if  he  wished  to  grow  any  crops  and 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  netting 
had  to  be  buried  more  than  a  foot  in  the 
ground — hence  these  lamentations.   . 

"There's  too  much  of  this  bit  of  land 
altogether,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  felt 
such  a  blooming  millionaire  when  I  came 
out  and  bought  all  this.  Here's  a  bit  of 
earth  half  the  size  of  Oxfordshire  to  go 
round.  If  I  don't,  I  starve.  If  I  do,  what 
then?" 

A  wave  of  home-sickness  swept  over  hmi. 
He  looked  at  his  little  home  in  the  distance, 
a  four-roomed   wooden   "humpy,"   or  hut, 


which  he  shared  with  a  pal.  In  two 
years  he  had  expected  to  have  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  to  be  ready  to  go  home 
and  buy  a  yacht,  and  a  moor  in  Scotland, 
a  house  in  town,  and  many  other  things. 
And  here  he  was,  no  further  on  than  when 
he  started. 

His  parents  had  died  in  India  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  school,  and  since  then  his 
affairs  had"  been  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian. 
When  school-days  were  over,  he  had  spent 
two  weary  years  trying  to  be  a  bank  clerk, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  no  particular  genius 
for  anything,  and  there  was  not  much  money 
to  start  him  on  anything  else.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  surprisingly  poor  bank 
clerk,  and,  after  prayers  and  entreaties  on 
his  part,  the  guardian  had  at  last  consented 
to  give  him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  a  ticket 
to  Australia,  and  an  introduction  to  an  uncle 
out  there— who  did  not  want  him.  And 
this  was  the  result. 

Gregory  —  strong,  willing,  sober,  and 
industrious,  an  early  riser,  like  a  good 
servant's  "  character  " — was  not  making  a 
rapid  fortune.  Drought  and  rabbits  had 
been  the  great  hindrance. 

And  now  it  was  August.  War  had 
broken  out.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

He  kept  his  eyes  shut  and  thought  of 
home.  He  thought  of  pleasant  country 
houses,  with  green  grass  lawns,  and  drawing- 
rooms  with  chintz  furniture  and  roses,  and 
English  ladies  with  soft  voices,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  be  pretty  and  agreeable. 

And,  above  all,  he  thought  of  one  English 
girl  in  one  English  home.  Nearly  all  his 
holidays  had  been  spent  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  school,  as  this  master 
had  been  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and  he 
was  fond  of  the  boy. 

It  was  a  delightful  old  house,  with  a 
beautiful  old-world  garden,  grey,  moss- 
grown,  not  far  from  the  school  buddmgs, 
and  of  the  same  date.  How  he  remembered 
the  garden  !  He  gave  an  unconscious  siiiiij 
and  smelt  the  scen^t  of  newly-mown  turf  aiiu 
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hot  sun  on  beds  of  wallflowers.  He  thought 
of  tennis — tennis  with  Angela.  Angela  was 
the  master's  daughter,  and  they  had  grown 
up  together.  She  was  a  pal  worth  hstving, 
and,  as  she  gre^w  older,  something  more  than 
a  pal.  To  her  he  confessed  all  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  all  his  school  triumphs  and 
failures — his  success  at  cricket,  his  failure 
at  mathematics.     She  shared  them  all. 

He  tod  talked  to  feer  about  himself — told 
her  things  that  no  one  else  knew.  There 
was  one  great  misery  of  which  he  told  her, 
and  her  alone,  and  that  misery  was  the 
awful  hatred  he  had  for  his  form-master 
in  his  last  year.  His.  life  had  been  made 
miserable  by  this  hatred. 

And  he  felt  that  the  master  hated  him  in 
return.  It  was  a  very  subtle  feehng,  and 
poisoned  Gregory's  days. 

He  was  small — this  man — and  Gregory 
thought  him  curiously  hideous  and  male- 
volent, with  his  lidless  eyes,  half  leaden, 
half  bright,  like  a  serpent's.  There  seemed 
something  Oriental,  cruel  and  cunning,  about 
him.  Gregory  used  to  dream  about  the 
man.  He  was  brilliantly  clever,  and  had 
taken  splendid  degrees,  and  Gregory  felt  that 
he  despised  him  as  a  stupid  British  youth, 
stupid  at  books,  though  brilliant  at  games. 

The  little  worm,  thought  Gregory,  took 
a  mean  delight  in  making  a  fool  of  him 
whenever  he  could,  and  he  could  quite  often. 

AYhen  in  class  the  man  said,  "  Go  on, 
Dnimmond,"  all  the  lines  of  Ovid,  so  care- 
fully .  committed  to  memory,  fled  from 
Gregory's  mind  and  left  him  crimson, 
blank,  stupid. 

And  yet  he  had  a  horrible  fascination  for 
the  boy.  Gregory  used  to  sit  where  he 
could  see  him,  and  w^onder  about  him.  He 
called  him  Yiper — his  name  wasYibart— and 
the  name  stuck.  Little  Yipe  they  all  called 
him. 

All  this  he  had  confided  to  Angela. 
Angela !  What  was  she  like  now,  he 
wondered,  wdth  her  fair,  straight  hair,  her 
clear  voice,  and  slim  figure  ?  He  saw 
her  playing  tennis,  he  saw  her  skating.  He 
danced  with  her  ;  he  remembered  that  last 
evening  how  her  soft  hair  fluttered  against 
his  cheek — he  felt  her  in  his  arms.  The 
illusion  was  so  complete  that  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  her  better,  but  the  only  thing 
be  saw  was  the  black  mail  boy  coming 
shambling  across  the  sunlit  plain  on  an  old 
stock-horse. 

The  black  boy  drew  up  beside  him. 

*'  Big  fellow  letter,  belong  you,"  he  said. 

<jregory  took  the  letter. 


An  English  newspaper,  a  parcel — evidently 
a  book-— and  a  letter.  The  letter  had  a  thin 
black  edge. 

It  was  to  say  his  guardian  was  dead,  and 
had  left  him  one  hundred  pounds,  free  of 
legacy  duty.  The  lawyers  enclosed  a  cheque 
on  account.  He  opened  the  newspaper 
parcel.  It  w^as  a  newspaper  of  the  fateful 
day  in  August  which  had  the  awful  declaration 
of  War  heading  that  had  stunned  so  many 
million  hearts  on  that  day. 

Of  course,  they  had  known  it  all  at  once 
out  here,  but  this  Avas  the  first  English 
newspaper  he  had  seen.  Gregory  looked  at 
the  awful  head-lines  which  had  horrified 
so  many  million  British  eyes,  and  read  the 
columns  through  with  a  stern  face.  He 
struck  the  paper  with  his  clenched  fist.  *'  This 
is  home  for  me,  anyway,"  he  said.  "  I  must 
go  and  join  up  at  once.  This  settles  it 
about  the  rabbits,"  he  went  on,  sitting  up 
and  gazing  out  at  the  horizon.  He  looked 
longingly  in  the  direction  of  England. 

"  Should  I  stick  it  out  here  a  bit — and 
fight  rabbits  ?  1  must  kill  rabbits  or 
Geiinans,  it  seems." 

He  took  out  a  coin  and  spun  it. 

"  Heads — Germans  !  Tails — rabbits  !  "  he 
said. 

Tails  it  was.  "  The  rabbits  have  it. 
Curse  !     How  deadly  !  " 

He  turned  to  the  newspaper.  Would  the 
AVar  be  over  before  he  could  get  into  it  ? 
No,  he  thought  not.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  time.  But  how  unbearable  to  wait ! 
No,  he  must  go  at  once. 

He  thought  of  Angela  again.  There  had 
been  an  "understanding"  between  them, 
for  he  had  been  determined  not  to  bind  her 
by  promises,  though  she  was  the  only  girl 
the  ^'orld  held  for  him. 

She  had  said  :  "  You  will  really  work,  and 
come  back  for  me  ?  "  Her  voice  had  broken 
and  failed. 

And  he  had  said  :  "  If  I  can't  come  back 
with  enough  for  us  both,  I  won't  come 
back  at  all."  He  could  not  speak.  It  was 
a  silent  good-bye. 

So  they  had  not  even  corresponded. 

And  rabbits  and  drought  had  been  his  lot 
ever  since. 

He  leapt  to  his  feet  and  toqk  up  the 
spade  again. 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  the  parcel.  It  was 
a  book.  Surely — surely  he  knew  the 
writing  on  the  cover.  He  remembered  it  of 
old.  It  was  Angela's  writing — very  peculiar 
writing.  He  had  often  laughed  at  her 
about  it —big,  bold,  and  black. 
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He  opened  the  parcel.  It  was  a  book 
called  "The  Boy;'  bj  "Angel  Fayre." 
There  was  no  inscription — no  letter. 

He  opened  it  and  began  to  read  it. 

The  first  words  held  him  spellbound.     It 


His  own  life  unfolded  before  him.  The 
book  was  simply  the  story  of  his  own  life 
from  the  age  of  ten— his  school-days,  his 
hopes,  his  ambitions — all  told  so  simply. 
But   it   was.  clever.      Gregory   was    not  a 


"He  opened  it  and  began  to  read  it.  The  first  words  held  him  spellbound." 

was    obviously    a    description    of    his    old  literary  person,  and  he  was  deceived  by  its 

school,  and  "  The  Boy  "  was— amazingly—  apparent  simplicity.     He  did  not  even  know 

himself.  ^^^^  clever  it  was.     But  he  thought  it  a 

He  laid  himself  flat  on  the  ground  among  miracle    that    any    mind    could    see    into 

the   spades  and    wire   netting,   and    began  another  so  well, 

to  read.  ~-       Anyway,  the  writer  had  liked  him  very 

As  he  read,  his  wonder  grew.  much,    he    thought.       It    described    with 
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uncanny  minuteness  the  hatred  he  had  felt 
for  the  Yiper,  the  form-master. 

That  must  be  Angela's  work  !  He  turned 
to  the  title-page — "  Angel  Fayre." 

He  saw  it  all.  Angela  Frazer  must  have 
written  it.     This  was  her  nom  de  plnme. 

He  read  on.  The  book  had  evidently 
been  written  by  someone  who  not  only  liked 
•  him,  but  was  extremely  fond  of  him.  He 
followed  breathlessly  the  career  of  The  Boy. 
And  such  a  nice  boy  he  seemed  to  have 
been.  Then  came  the  love  interest.  The 
Girl  was  described — evidently  Angela.  The 
writer  seemed  to  know  her  through  and 
through,  xind  in  the  book  Angela  loved 
The  Boy  very  much.  But  The  Boy  went 
away. 

Then  the  book  ended.  It  was  very 
beautifully  and  artistically  told.  To  Gregory 
it  seemed  obvious  and  simple,  but  unfinished. 
For  the  Girl  was  left  waiting,  with  her 
hands  held  out,  waiting  for  the  boy  lover 
who  had  gone  to  Australia. 

He  shut  the  book  with  a  bang,  jumped  to 

his  feet,^and  went  up  to  the  hut,  his  face 

wreathed  in  smiles. 

His  pal  was  sitting  on  a  packing-case, 
drinking  tea  out  of  a  billy-can,  eating  some- 
thing hard  off  the  end  of  a  knife. 

Gregory  had  picked  up  this  pal,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  squatter,  and  glad  to  find  a 
friend  with  a  little  capital.  They  had 
joined  forces  for  mutual  convenience,  but 
had  little  in  common. 

"Bert,"  said  Gregory  cheerfully,  "I'm 
going  home  to  get  married  and  to  fight 
Germans." 

"Budgery  for  you,"  said  Bert.  "What 
about  me,  though  ?  We  will  have  to  talk 
about  that." 

They  talked  about  it  pretty  steadily  for  a 
week.  After  that  it  was  settled — quite  settled, 
anyway,  that  Gregory  sailed  for  England. 

Six  .weeks  later  Gregory  stepped  delicately 
out  of  a  first-class  carriage  at  Waterloo. 
You  can  do  things  well  on  a  capital  of  a 
hundred  pounds. 

He  had  read  Angel  Fayre's  book  seven 
times  through  on  the  voyage,  and  felt  he 
knew  himself  really  well,  and  Angela  even 
better.    The  thought  of  Angela  was  Heaven. 

"  Ah,  this  does  smell  good  and  Londony  !  " 
he  said.  "  Same  old  noise  and  smell.  That's 
different,  though."  He  surveyed  a  line  of 
mar(?hing  soldiers,  filing  past  him  as  he  sat 
in  his  taxi.  He  looked  grim.  "  I  must  do 
something  about  that,  too,  when  I  have  seen 
Her  ;  she  will  advise  me  what  to  do." 

He  had  not  written  to  her.     He  meant  to 


be  very  dramatic — it  must  be  a  denouement. 
The  taxi  took  him  to  his  old  digs.  By  a 
miracle  they  were  unoccupied.  The  land- 
lady had  been  taking  care  of  some  of  his 
clothes,  and  she  proudly  produced  a  trunkful 
of  quite  presentable  clothes,  reeking  of  moth- 
killer. 

That  evening  he  wrote  and  tore  up  many 
letters.  His  sitting-room  looked  like  the 
beginning  of  a  paper-chase. 

The  final  effort  was — 

"  Dear  Angel  Fayre, 

"  I  have  read  your  book,  and  have 
come  all  the  way  over  to  see  you.  Tell 
me  when  and  where — as  soon  as  possible. 
Please  wire. 

"  Yours,  Gregory." 

He  wandered  about  next  day,  Avaiting. 
Everywhere  recruiting  posters  met  his  eye, 
everywhere  soldiers  —  soldiers  marching, 
recruits  drilling — war  in  the  air. 

"Love  and  war,"  he  said,  "but  they 
always  put  love  first." 

The  wire  came  at  last — 

"Meet   me    four   to-day,   Amazon   Club. 
"  Angel  Fayre." 

The  Amazon  Club  !  An  alarming  place, 
surely,  but  it  was  a  club  where  women 
who  wrote  and  painted  pictures  lived.  He 
supposed  he  could  nieet  her  there  and  take 
her  away  to  talk.  He  always  remembered 
Angela  laughing,  jumping,  running — he 
could  not  picture  her  inside  those  solemn 
portals. 

At  half -past  three  he  was  outside  the 
Amazon  Club.  He  peeped  through  the  glass 
doors.  In  the  hall  was  a  large,  bright  fire. 
In  front  of  the  large,  bright  fii'e,  with  his 
back  to  it,  stood  a  man. 

Gregory  met  his  eyes  through  the  glass, 
gazed  amazed,  then  horror-struck.  They 
were  dull,  snake-like  eyes.  It  was  his  old 
enemy,  the  Yiper.  Had  he  seen  him  ? 
Gregory  did  not  know. 

Agitated,  he  retreated  and  paced  up  and 
down  outside.  He  would  meet  Angela  on 
the  pavement  and  warn  her.  All  his  old 
horror  came  back  to  him. 

What  horrible  fate  had  brought  the  little 
worm  out  on  this  particular  day  to  this 
particular  place  ? 

It  seemed  incredible. 

The  quarters  struck.  Four  o'clock.  This 
was  desperate. 

"What a  fool  I  am  !  "  he  said.  Taking  a 
long  breath,  he  dashed  himself  against  the 
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glass    door    and    on    to    the    mat,    ignoring 
the  astonished  page-boy. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  he  said  breezily,  holding 
out  a  hand. 

He  had  nearly  said  :  "  How  ,are  you, 
Viper  ?  "    What  was  the  little  beast's  name  ? 

"  Well,  Gregory,  how  are  you,  mv  lad  ?  " 
replied  the  man,  without  winking  his  black 
eyes.  "  You  are  late,  you  know,  sir.  It  used 
to  be  a  habit  of  yours,  if  you  remember." 

"Late?"  said  Gregory  blankly,  feehng  a 
fool,  the  same  sort  of  fool  he  used  to  feel  in 
the  old  days.  "  I  came  to  see  Angel  Fayre," 
he  said  flatly. 

"  I  am  Angel  Fayre,"  said  the  little  man, 
looking  at  Gregory  with  his  leaden  eyes. 
"  It  is  my  nom  de  plltme,'' 

Gregory  looked  at  the  top  of  the  fender, 
and  thought  how  horrible  it  must  have  been 
polishing  that  steel  top.  They  had  scratched 
it  rather.  It  must  have  been  rusty.  The 
thought  of  it  set  his  teeth  on  edge. 

The  rest  of  his  mind  listened  vaguely  to 
what  the  man  was  saying.  He  was  looking 
at  Gregory  intently.  A  thin,  wide  smde 
crooked  the  corners  of  his  month.    " 


"You  have  read  my  book,  y-on  say? 
You  remember  Angela  Frazer  ?  We  were 
married  last  year,  and  Angela  and  I  wrote 
it  together.  You  have  come  to  congratulate 
me  ?  I  am  waiting  for  her  here  now. 
Clever,  wasn't  it  ?     The  book,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  very,"  said  Gregory,  in  a  perfectly 
bland  voice.  "  Congratulations  ?  Yes,  rather. 
But  what  I  came  to  ask  you  about  was 
enlisting.  Can  you  advise  me  ?  "  ("  I 
think  I'm  doing  this  rather  well,"  one  part 
of  his  brain  seemed  to  be  saying.) 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  recruiting  office 
round    the    corner.       First    to    the    right, 

second "       But    the    glass    doors    had 

banged  behind  Gregory. 


Six  months  later  Captain  Gregory  Vereker- 
Drummond  advanced  under  cover  of  thick 
darkness.  Barbed  wire  was  all  round  him, 
wire-cutters  were  in  his  hand. 

"Hang  it!"  he  said.  "There  seems 
no  getting  away  from  wire  netting  of 
sorts  in  this  world.  But  it's  better  tlian 
rabbits." 


THK     W(-)On     WAIN. 


BY     BIRKET    FOSTER. 


PASSING     IT    ON. 

Son   of   the  House:    I  say,  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  wear  a  belt  like  au  officer  wears? 

Guest:    No,  Bobby,  I  don't  wear  one  at  all.     Why? 

Son  :    'Cos  Daddy  told  Mumnue  he  hoped  you'd  jolly  well  tighten  your  belt  when  you  came  to  dinner  again. 


THE   EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK 


ARGUMENT. 
Bij   W.  J.   a  a  ike. 

"  A  COLD  day,"  I  said. 

It  seemed  an  inoffensive  remark,  and  the 
man  I  spoke  to  looked  an  inoffensive  person, 
but  lie  turned  on  me  with  a  sneer  and  said — 

"  Yes,  it  is  cold — for  December." 

"  I  mean,  it  is  colder  than  it  was  yesterday." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  thermometer  is  half 
a  degree  higher." 

"  It  seems  colder,  anyhow."  - 

"  It  may  seem  colder  to  you,  but  a  thermo- 
meter can  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth." 

I  saw  that  his  intention  was  to  quarrel 
with  me.  We  should  digress  from  our  national 
climate  to  our  national  Constitution,  and 
from  the  Constitution  we  should  degenerate 
into  Party  Politics,  and  the  fight  would  begin. 
I  determined  to  keep  the  peace,  and  said — 

"  The  War  keeps  on  a  long  time." 

"That  is  because  the  generals  don't  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  civilian  opinion.  I  have 
met  three  people  to-day  already  who  know 
enough  to  end  it  in  a  month." 

Evidently  the  maxim  "If  you  want  peace,  talk 
about  war,"  was  unsound,  and  I  tried  another 
tack.  "It  is  curious  that,  after  defying  the 
f'ftorts  of  explorers  for  generations,  the  North 
I'ole  and  the  South  Pole  should  both  be 
discovered  about  the  same  time." 

"  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 


When  the  art  of  Arctic  exploration  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  that  one  could  be  discovered, 
why  not  the  other  ?  What  is  there  curious 
about  it?  " 

I  pulled  out  my  watch  and  made  a  last 
attempt.  "  A  quarter  past  two  already  I  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late." 

"  Reliable  watches  are  cheap  enough  nowa- 
days. It  is  only  thirteen  minutes  past,  by  the 
correct  time." 

I  left  him  and  went  to  the  luncheon  room. 
There  I  happened  to  meet  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  are  still  to  be  found  amongst 
us,  though  nobody  ever  hears  of  them  because 
they  never  advertise.  Being  a  philosopher,  he 
was  disregarding  the  ephemeral  and  giving 
his  attention  to  the  essential.  The  first 
necessity  of  life  (discovered  by  Anaximenes) 
is  fresh  air,  and  he  was  purifying  the  heavy 
vapour  in  the  room  with  tobacco  smoke.  The 
second  necessity  (discovered  by  Thales)  is 
moisture,  and  there  was  a  glass  beside  him. 
The  third  necessity  (discovered  by  the  original 
protoplasmic  Globule)  is  food,  and  there  were 
still  crumbs  on  the  table-cloth.  The  fourth 
necessity  (discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  by 
Adam)  is  rest,  and  he  had  just  turned  the  cat 
out  of  the  arm-chair.  The  fifth  necessity^ 
(invented  by  Eve)  is  talk,  and  he  invited  me  to 
sit  beside  him. 

"  A   disagreeable    sort   of    man,  that   fellow 
near   the  palm  !  "  I  said,   indicating   my  late 
463  2   I 
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opponent,  who  had  followed  me  into  the  room. 
"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  well.  An  excellent  fellow — one 
of  the  best  and  brightest  men  in  this  country." 

"  He  didn't  strike  me  that  way." 

'•  He  wouldn't.  I  suppose  he  tried  to  get 
up  an  argument  with  you  about  something 
or  about  nothing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  You  should 
rather  blame  the  laws  of  Nature." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Have  you  ever  reflected  that  we  are  all 
descended  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ancestors,  who  spent  their  lives,  right  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things,  in  never-ending 
strife  ?  A  few  recent 
generations  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of 
peace  and  quietness, 
but,  before  that,  it  was 
all  war,  and  feuds,  and 
quarrels,  and  cussed- 
ness  generally." 

'*Well?" 

"That  being  the 
case,  it  follows  that  we 
all  have  a  pretty  big 
strain  of  quarrelsome- 
ness about  us,  for  habit 
is  the  mother  of  instinct, 
and  what  the  old  people 
did  because  they  had 
to,  we  have  to  do  be- 
cause it  is  our  nature. 
You  follow  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  In  the  course  of 
ages  things  have  im- 
proved, and  the  instinct 
that  used  to  make  a 
man  hanker  after  man- 
slaughter now  generally 
impels  him  to  the 
milder  sin  of  argument. 
It  is  less  offensive  to 
argue  than  to  slay,  but 
both  are  due  to  the  same 
evil  instinct.  This  will 
be  recognised  some  day, 
and  the  man  who  is 
always  on  the  look-out  to  argue  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  death  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  man  who  tries  to  get  the 
same  result  with  a  gun." 

"  If  you  mean  that  that  fellow  over  there 
ought  to  be  electrocuted,  I  quite  agree." 

"  In  his  case  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  instinct  that  makes  a  man 
argue  must  find  a  vent  somehow,  and  if  he  has 
a  wife  who  never  talks  back " 

*'  Go  along  with  you." 

'* — a  wiie  who  never  talks  back,  he  has  to 
get  up  a  row  with  every  stranger  that  Fate 
throws  in  his  path.  That  man  is  so  happy 
at  home  that  it  is  pie  to  him  to  get  up  an 
argument  out  of  doors.      His  wife   is   one   of 


the  best  and  noblest  women  in  the  world,  and 
their  home  life  is  perfect  peace  ;  nothing  ever 
happens  to  disturb  their  tranquillity." 

*'  All   the   more  reason  why   he   should  be 
tranquil." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  probably  imagine,  like 
most  superficial  observers,  that  domestic 
turmoil  is  a  thing  that  might  very  well  be 
abolished.  But,  if  you  look  deeper,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race.  It  is  the  people  who  can  get 
all  the  talk  they  want  at  home  that  are 
pleasant  company  abroad.  In  the  days  of 
the  Subjection  of  Woman,  the  men  were  like 
wild  animals,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  but  since 
she  asserted  her  equality  and  began  to  make 
things  hum  about  the 
house,  our  behaviour 
has  steadily  improved. 
That  is  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  to 
woman  we  owe  all  the 
graces  and  refinements 
of  social  life." 

"  All  this  is  obviously 
absurd." 

"  It  may  be.  But  it 
has  a  certain  theoretical 
value,  for  it  is  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  to 
find  a  plausible  excuse 
for  our  custom  of  allow- 
ing a  man  who  takes 
pleasure  in  argument 
to  continue  to  exist." 


THE    MODERN    METHOD. 


Old  Gentleman  :  And  you  manage  all  right  with 
your  passengers  V 

Conductress  ;  Oh,  yes !  But  I  have  to  mother  them 
a  good  bit. 


A  POPULAR  literary 
man  and  humorist  was 
to  lecture  on  *'  Fools," 
and  the  chairman,  a 
famous  bishop,  intro- 
duced him  thus: 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  now  to  have  a 
lecture  on  '  Fools,'  by 
one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished "  —  long 
pause  and  loud  laughter 
— "men  of  our  time." 
But  the  lecturer  was  not  to  be  outdone.  He 
arose  and  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  so  great  a  fool  as  Bishop  Vincent " — long 
pause  and  uproarious  laughter — "  would  have 
you  think." 


A  VERY  pretty  girl  said  to  a  famous  artist  at 
a  dinner-party  :  "  I  saw  your  latest  paintingj 
and  kissed  it  because  it  was  so  much  like  you.' 

"  And  did  it  kiss  you  in  return  ?  "  asked  the 
artist  gravely. 

"  Why,  no,  of  course  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then,"  said  the  artist  smilingly,  "it  was 
not  at  all  like  me." 
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Born  1S  lo- 
st ill  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker:     "'The  greatest  heroes  are  aye  the  most  modest/" 
Pensioner:    ''Perhaps  so,  sir,  but   they  all  like  their  healths  drunk  in 
'Johnnie  Walker.'  " 


JOHN  WALKER  &  SONS,   Ltd.,  Scotch  Whisky  Distillers,  KILMARNOCK,  Scotland. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ABOUT    PIANOS. 

"  Playing  on  instruments  runs  in  some 
families,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins.  "  It  did  in  ours, 
but  it  didn't  run  as  far  as  me.  My  father  was 
an  organist — oh,  no,  I  don't  mean  a  church 
one,  but  a  mouth -organist — and  one  of  my 
brothers  played  the  bones,  and  another  the 
triangle  as  good  as  any  professional.  We  used 
to  have  some  jolly  evenings.  *  Train  up  your 
children  to  appreciate  good  music  in  the  home,' 
my  father  used  to  say,  'and  they  won't  go 
gadding  about  the  streets  of  a  night.'  It  was 
the  people  next  door,  both  ways,  who  used  to 
do  the  gadding  about  as  soon  as  our  little 
orchestra  struck  up.  They  did  say  it  drove 
some  of  them  to  drink,  and  all  because  their 
ears  hadn't  been  trained  when  young.     Then 


munitions.  If  she  hadn't,  I  don't  know  where 
she'd  put  all  the  photographs.  There's  twenty- 
two  standing  on  the  top  lid  of  the  instrument, 
and  several  fallen  down  inside  the  works,  not 
to  mention  two  asperdistras  and  a  castor-oil 
plant.  Her  eldest  girl  has  been  having  lessons 
from  a  retired  stevedore  for  two  years,  and  she 
can  almost  play  *  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning ' 
with  variations,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  the  money  they've  spent  on  working  her 
up  to  this  pitch  would  buy  a  couple  of  tons  of 
coals.  One  day  I  happened  to  pop  in,  and  I 
heard  the  usual  miserable  row  coming  from 
the  drorring-room,  and  I  thought  it  was  the 
child  practising,  so,  just  to  be  pleasant-like,  I 
ses :  'Ethel  does  get-  on  nice,  don't  she?' 
Maude  got  quite  huffy,  and  ses  in  a  very  nasty 


A    LEAKAGE    OP    SUPPLY. 


there  was  an  uncle  on  my  mother's  side  who 
was  a  champion  big  drum  performer. 

**  Once,  when  a  new  opera  was  a-coming  out 
in  London,  they  sent  all  the  way  to  Birmingham 
for  him.  He  only  had  to  give  one  whack  on 
the  drum,  mind  you,  but  he  had  to  count  six 
hundred  bars  before  he  chipped  in,  and  he  was 
the  only  man  they  could  trust  with  the  job. 
Unfortunately,  he  counted  six  hundred  and  one 
bars,  and  came  in  three  seconds  too  late,  and 
ruined  the  show.  The  conductor  told  him  he 
must  have  counted  the  refreshment  bar  in,  and 
that  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  never  the 
same  afterwards. 

'*Now,  of  course,  it's  all  pianos,  though 
I  don't  think  much  of  'em  myself.  A  lady  I 
know  tried  to  get  a  bit  of  her  husband's  com- 
pensation money  out  of  the  County  Court,  to 
buy  a  piano  with,  and  the  judge  told  her  pianos 
was  luxuries.  I  think  they're  nuisances.  My 
married  daughter's  got  one,  all  through  being  in 


way :  '  Oh,  don't  be  so  silly,  mother — that's  the 
man  tuning  the  piano  ! ' 

"  But  what  surprises  me  is  the  way  people 
with  time  and  money  on  their  hands,  according 
to  what  I've  read  in  the  papers,  will  put  down 
a  guinea  just  to  hear  a  party  with  long  hair 
doing  fireworks  on  a  piano  for  half  an  hour, 
when  for  sixpence  they  could  go  nice  and 
comfortable  to  a  cinema,  and  hear  it  played 
all  the  evening  continuous,  and  the  pictures 
thrown  in."  n.  H,  Jtoherts. 


"  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  how 
the  railway  company  managed  to  smash  up 
your  furniture  so  badly,"  said  the  visitor. 

"H'ml  What  I  can't  understand  is  how 
their  cars  stood  it  while  my  stuff  was  being 
knocked  around  so  roughly." 


AN    OLD    SAYING    REVISED. 

"  How  far  is  it?  to  C ,  matey  ? 

**I  couldn't  my  how  far  by  road,'  to  be  exact,  Jock,  but  it's  aoout  seven  kilos  as  the  Tauks  ^o." 


BACK    TO    THE    LAND. 


"  How  did  you  get  on  with  the  milking,  mate  ?  " 

"Rotten.     I  wouldn't  get  the  blessed  cow  to  sit  on  the  pail  at  all.' 
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MRS.   PERKINS  AND   BREAD. 

"  Well,  we've  got  over  a  good  many 
shortages  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "and  one 
naore  or  less  ain't  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence. There  was  the  bacon  shortage  and  the 
paper  shortage,  and  I  think  I  missed  the  bacon 
less  than  I  did  the  paper  they  used  to  wrop  it 
up  in.  I'm  such  a  one  to  work  on  and  on,  I 
am,  that  it  used  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  to  sit 
down  and  read  the  paper 
what  was  wropped  round 
the  bacon.  It  can't  be 
done  now,  and  I'm  still 
alive.  Now  it's  bread. 
I  didn't  mind  waiting  in 
a  cue  for  potatoes,  but  if 
the  Kayser  thinks  I'm 
going  to  do  it  with  a 
Hun  bread  card  in  one 
hand  and  my  birth 
certificate  in  the  other, 
he's  wrong  again.  But 
we're  up  against  it,  all 
the  same,  and  we've  got 
the  tip  from  King  George 
to  go  steady,  and  I  take 
more  notice  of  anything 
with  '  G.  R.'  on  it  than 
all  the  Parliamentary 
chat.  I'll  take  good 
care  my  family  don't  run 
past  theirselves.  Perkins 
never  was  much  of  a 
bread-eater,  that's  one 
blessing ;  he  likes  his  in 
liquid  form,  and  can't  get 
much  of  that,  either. 
411  the  others  are  going 
\iO  have  it  weighed  out 
to  'em  When  I  told 
'em  I  wasn't  going  to 
make  no  more  pies,  they 
said  it  was  a  'appy 
release  for  all  parties. 
That's  the  way  your 
family  turns  round  on 
you  after  you've  slaved 
and  brought  'em  up." 

iJ.  H.  Roberts, 


hereinafter  or  in  any  other  deed  or  deeds, 
instrument  or  instruments  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind  soever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding." 


"  See  there  1  "  exclaimed  the  showman  to 
the  gaping  crowd,  as  he  exhibited  his  tall  hat 


If  a  man  were  to  give 
another  an  orange,  he 
would  simply  say :  **  I 
give  you  this  orange." 
But  when  the  transac- 
tion is  entrusted  to  a  lawyer  to  put  in  writing, 
he  adopts  this  form :  "I  hereby  give  and 
convey  to  you,  all  and  singular,  my  estate 
and  interests,  right,  title,  claim  and. advantages 
of  and  in  said  orange,  together  with  all  its 
rind,  juice,  pulp  and  pips,  and  all  rights  and 
advantages  therein,  with  full  power  to  bite, 
cut,  suck  and  otherwise  eat  the  same,  or  give 
the  same  away  with  or  without  the  rind,  skin, 
juice,  pulp  or  pips,  anything  hereinbefore   or 


A    LITTLE    PRACTICE. 

"  I  'ears  we're  startin'  the  bombardment  to-morrow." 


with  a  bullet  hole  in  it.  *'  Look  at  that  hole, 
will  ye  ?  Ye  see,  if  it  had  been  a  low-crowned 
hat,  I  should  have  been  killed  outright." 


"It's  no  use.  Mother  will  never  learn 
society  ways." 

"How  now?" 

**  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen  to-day,  cooking 
rice  and  stirring  it  with  her  lorgnette." 


PELMANISM  IN  1917 


By  EDWARD  ANTON 


THE  annals  of  the  past  year  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire  which  has  been  played  by  that 
remarkable  new  force — ^"  Pelmanismy  The 
progress  of  this  movement  may  be  taken  as 
an  earnest  of  the  still  greater  part  which  it 
will  play  in  the  future  ;  for,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  the  Pelman  Institute  has  risen 
from  the  status  of  a  private  concern  to  that 
of  a  truly  national  institution. 

The  credit  of  "  discovering  "  the  immense 
possibilities  of  "  Pelmanism "  as  a  factor  of 
national  and  individual  betterment  belongs 
largely  to  Truths  which,  after  a  close  and 
critical  investigation  of  all  the  available 
evidence,  devoted  an  entire  supplement  to  a 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Pelman  Institute 
in  May,  1916,  and  issued  further  supplements 
in  September  of  that  year  and  in  May,  1917. 

The  effect  of  these  reports — emanating 
from  a  source  well  known  for  its  fearless 
independence — was  electrical.  Every  section 
of  the  community  responded  to  Truth's 
sounding  call  to  efficiency.  To  satisfy  the 
enormous  public  demand  for  the  reports, 
several  large  editions  (amounting  to  some 
hundreds  of  thousands)  were  reprinted  and 
distributed  free  through  the  medium  of 
announcements  in  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Times, 
and  other  leading  journals.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  reprints  was  reserved  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  ;  but  every  class  of  the  public 
displayed  eagerness  for  copies,  and  the  demand, 
I  may  add,  is  still  unabated.  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  Truth  performed  a  national 
service  of  no  small  value  when  it  devoted  its 
columns  to  the  work  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  practical  importance  of 
"  Pelmanism  "  as  an  aid  to  personal  efficiency 
and  progress. 

And  now,  I  repeat,  "Pelmanism"  has 
become  a  national  movement ;  and  every 
day--nay,  every  hour — brings  fresh  evidence 
of  its  almost  limitless  possibilities.  It  is 
affirmed — and  I  believe  it  whole-heartedly — 
that  no  man  or  woman  who  has  conscientiously 
followed  Pelman  principles  has  ever  failed  to 
reap  substantial  benefit. 

Some  have  utilised  it  primarily  as  a  means  of 
gaining  increased  incomes  and  better  positions 


in  business  or  professional  life  ;  others  adopt 
it  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  mental 
development  and  a  higher  standard  of  personal 
efficiency  ;  others,  again,  find  it  of  superlative 
value  educationally  and  intellectually.  It 
appeals  to  every  individual  who  desires  to 
progress  and  to  prosper,  no  matter  what  the 
sphere  of  his  or  her  work  or  ambitions  may  be. 

The  registers  of  the  Institute  show  that 
every  conceivable  vocation  or  occupation  is 
represented  therein.  I  will  deal  with  the 
various  "groups"  further  on;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  desire  to  emphasise,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
class  of  men  or  women  who  can  afford  to 
disregard  "  Pelmanism,"  whatever  their 
education  may  have  been,  whatever  their 
present  position  and  attainments  may  be. 

What  is  the  Pelman  System  ?  The  question 
is  not  easily  answered  in  small  space.  I  can 
best  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  Pelman  Training 
by  a  reference  to  what  takes  place  when  a 
course  of  scientific  physical  culture  is  followed. 
The  physical  culturist  first  learns  the  use 
of  each  group  of  muscles  ;  he  then  exercises 
them  systematically  in  order  to  develop  their 
power  and  to  bring  them  under  his  direct 
control.  The  result  is  a  very  high  maximum 
of  physical  efficiency,  every  set  of  muscles 
being  brought  into  fully  effective  use  and 
proper  co-ordination  of  effort  being  intro- 
duced. The  Pelman  System  applies  the  same 
scientific  methods  to  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  with  equally  definite  and 
equally  certain  results.  But  whereas  the 
degree  of  physical  development  is  limited, 
the  possibilities  of  mental  development  are 
practically  limitless.  That  is  why  the  Univer- 
sity man  and  the  Army  chief  are  able,  equally 
with  the  man  of  elementary  education,  the  clerk 
or  the  private,  to  derive  direct  and  tangible 
benefits  from  the  adoption  of  "  Pelmanism." 

The  Pelman  System  is,  moreover,  distin- 
guished by  its  inexhaustible  adaptability.  It 
is  not  a  mental  strait-jacket,  but  an  instrument 
of  wonderful- range  and  elasticity.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  impose  "  cut-and-dried " 
rules  and  methods  of  thought,  it  shows  the 
student  how  to  give  effective  expression  to 
his  or  her  own  ideals,  aims,  and  personality. 
In  fact,  it  completes  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
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mental  sense,  just  as  bodily  training  completes 
them  in  the  physical  sense.  That  is  possibly 
why  the  Pelman  System  has  so  very  often 
been  the  means  of  developing  latent  (and 
unsuspected)  powers  of  the  mind.  It  arouses 
the  student  to  a  recognition  of  his^  or  her 
own  powers  and  opportunities,  inspiring  self- 
confidence,  moral  courage,  and  the  desire  for 
effective  action.  As  a  mental  and  moral 
"tonic"  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  many 
students,  well  worth  many  times  the  time 
spent  upon  it. 

INCOMES   DOUBLED   AND   TREBLED. 

Let  us  first  see  what  has  been  accomplished, 
in  a  financial  sense,  as  a  result  of  following 
the  Pelman  System.  Evidence  is  piled 
mountain-high  in  this  regard,  for  probably 
60  per  cent,  of  those  who  take  up  the  Pelman 
Course  do  so  with  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
incomes.  Having  achieved  this  object,  they 
proceed  to  realise  some  of  the  "  higher  values  " 
of  "  Pelmanism  "-—values  which,  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  ardent  Pelmanist,  are  "  far 
above  money." 

It  will  be  conceded  that,  in  one  sense, 
financial  gain  is  the  most  solid  evidence  that 
could  be  desired.  A  man  might  imagine  that 
his  power  of  concentration  and  application 
to  work  had  improved,  or  that  he  was  more 
observant,  or  had  developed  greater  will- 
power, but  not  even  the  most  vivid  imagination 
could  explain  substantial  monetary  gains  such 
as  are  daily  reported  by  students  of  the 
Pelman  Course.  Here  are  a  few  reports, 
taken  almost  at  random,  from  the  records  of 
the  Institute  : 

— Kise  of  £145  per  annum. 

— Doubled  my  turnover. 

— Salary  increased  by  £125  (woman). 

—Salary  improved  300  per  cent. 

— Literary  prize  of  £250. 

— My  income  has  gone  up  300  per  cent. 

—Substantial  increase  in  my  salary. 

— Increase  of  salary  of  50  per  cent. 

— Increased  turnover  and  salary. 

— My  turnover  has  beaten  all  records. 

— My  business  has  increased  considerably. 

— Salary  exactly  doubled. 

— Added  £80  to  my  commission  account. 

— I  have  had  a  40  per  cent  rise. 

— The  means  of  making  my  income  double. 

— Great  increase  in  business. 

The  above  "results"  are  quoted  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  writers  ;  in  every  case 
they  are  reported  with  other  benefits  which 
have  accrued  from  the  Course.  In  some  cases 
the  gains  have  resulted  from  a  few  weeks' 


study  of  "  Pelmanism "  ;  in  other  cases  a 
longer  period  has  elapsed.  The  time  depends 
upon  the  diligence  and  adaptability  of  the 
student ;  and  those  are  factors  which  are  not 
within  the  control  of  the  Pelman  Institute. 

THE   ARMY   AND   NAVY. 

Over  15,000  officers  and  men  of  both 
Services  are  now  Pelmanists,  the  list  being 
headed  by  forty-six  generals  and  nine  admirals. 
The  mere  fact  that  such  a  large  number  are 
studying  the  Course,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks 
as  scanty  leisure  and  adverse  environment, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  estimation  in  w^hich 
"  Pelmanism"  is  held  by  the  Services.  Equally 
significant  is  the  frequency  with  which  generals 
send  their  subordinate  officers  to  be  enrolled, 
and  regimental  commanders  often  pay  the  fee 
for  one  or  more  of  their  N.C.O.s. 

Whilst  the  bulk  of  Army  and  Navy 
men  take  the  Course  as  being  indispensable 
to  their  professional  efficiency,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  secondary  object  is  to  gain 
increased  efficiency  for  business  when  the 
War  is  over  and  the  soldier  or  sailor  returns 
to  civil  life. 

Two  typical  letters  may  be  quoted  here  from 
amongst  the  many  hundreds  received  from 
"  the  Front."  Both  are  from  Army  officers. 
The  first  letter  runs  : 

"  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  story  of  my  Pelman  Course. 

"  When  I  began  I  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  the  CO.  of  my  battalion  at 
home,  as  being  a  sleepy,  forgetful,  and  un- 
soldierlike  sub.  When  I  began  your  Course 
my  star  began  to  rise— I  had  the  ability,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  use  it.  I  left  the  home 
battalion  with  my  C.O.'s  recommendation  as 
being  the  best  officer  he  had  had  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  came  to  France. 

"I  was  then  appointed  as  a  second- 
lieutenant  to  command  a  company  over  the 
heads  of  four  men  with  two  *  pips,'  and  have 
now  three  stars  and  an  M.C. 

"That  I  w^as  able  to  make  use  of  my 
abilities  so  successfully  I  attribute  entirely  to 
the  Pelman  System." 

The  second  letter  presents  another  in- 
teresting view  : 

*'  The  Course  has  prevented  me  becommg 
slack  and  stagnating  during  my  Army  life-- 
this  is  a  most  virulent  danger,  I  may  add.  It 
inculcates  a  clear,  thorough,  courageous 
method  of  playing  the  game  of  Life— 
admirably  suited  to  the  English  temperament, 
and  should  prove  a  moral  salvation  to  many 
a  business  man.  '  Success,'  too,  would  follow 
— but  I  consider  this  as  secondary." 


PELMANISM    IN    1917. 


PROFESSIONAL   MEN   AKD   "  PELMANISM." 

All  classes  of  professional  men  have 
displayed  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Pelman 
System.  Doctors,  solicitors,  barristers,  archi- 
tects, auditors,  journalists,  authors,  civil 
engineers,  educationists  —  these  have  all 
enrolled  in  large  numbers,  and  have  supplied 
astonishing  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
Course  to  them  in  their  daily  work.  A  few 
examples  of  letters  received  from  professional 
men  are  appended. 

From  a  Doctor. 

"  I  took  the  Pelman  Course  because  my 
practice  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
and  I  could  not  discover  the  cause.  Your 
lessons  enabled  me  to  analyse  the  trouble, 
discover  the  weak  points,  and  correct  them 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  Your  Course 
has  proved  to  be  a  splendid  investment  for 
me.  My  chief  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take 
it  at  the  beginning  of  my  student  days." 
From  a  Solicitor. 

"I  have  found  the  Course  particularly 
useful  in  my  business  ;  it  has  helped  me  to 
advise  far  more  usefully,  and  to  deal  with 
professional  work  and  problems  far  more 
efficiently.  Altogether,  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  recommending  the  Pelman  Course 
as  a  wonderful  tonic  to  the  mind.  No  one 
who  practises  the  System  perseveringly  can 
possibly  fail  to  receive  great  benefit." 

From  a  Clergyman. 

"  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  I  used  a 
note  of  any  kind  in  public  speaking.  I  hardly 
dared  to  believe  that  I  could  so  completely 
abandon  them.  I  thought  that  for  special 
occasions  I  should  fall  back  on  notes  ;  but  this 
is  not  so.    This  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me." 

From  an  Architect. 

"'The  benefits  derived  from  the  Course  are 
inestimable.  A  Pelman  student  is  equipped 
with  a  wonderful  stock  of  information  and 
devices  that  cannot  fail  to  help  him  to  get 
the  best  out  of  any  problem  in  life.  I 
consider  the  lesson  on  personality  is  alone 
worth  the  whole  fee.  My  position  has 
undoubtedly  improved,  both  socially  and 
financially,  since  I  took  the  Course." 

PELMAN   TRAINING   FOR   WOMEN. 

The  number  of  women  students  of  the 
Pelman  Course  has  noticeably  increased  since 
the  War  had  the  effect  of  greatly  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  women's  activities.  Here  are 
some  interesting  letters  from  women  who 
have  taken  a  Pelman  Training, 


^'Benefit  and  Enjoyment.''' 

"  I  have  derived  much  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment from  the  Course.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  perform  more  difficult  and  responsible 
work,  and  my  salary  has  been  increased." — 
A  Woman  Clerk. 

Rapid  Business  Progress. 

"  Ten  months  ago  I  decided  to  venture  on 
a  business  life.  I  had  no  business  experience 
at  all,  and  anticipated  a  difficult  time,  being 
very  nervous  and  shy.  I  took  up  the  Pelman 
Course  :  Began  in  September  last  as  a  clerk  ; 
was  promoted  and  my  salary  increased  25  per 
cent,  in  November;  and  in  March,  1916,  I 
was  again  promoted — to  bookkeeper  {not  a 
war  post),  with  another  increase.  Within  a 
year  I  expect  to  be  earning  double  my  salary. 
I  attribute  the  greater  part  of  my  success  to 
Pelman,  for  I  worked  on  Pelman  lines." — 
A  Woman  Bookkeeper. 

A  Lady  of  Fifty. 

"  My  object  in  studying  the  Pelman  Course 
was  not  in  any  way  a  professional  one,  but 
simply  to  improve  my  memory  and  mental 
capacity,  which,  at  the  age:  of  50,  were,  I  felt, 
becoming  dull  and  rusty.  I  have  found  the 
Course  not  only  most  interesting,  but 
calculated  to  gi^^  a  mental  stimulus,  keenness, 
and  alertness  to  one's  mind,  which  is  what 
most  people  need  at  my  age.  Anyone  who 
goes  through  the  Course  is  bound  to  receive 
real  benefit  and  find  a  delightful  occupation." 
—Independent  Means. 

From  a  Titled  Lady, 

"  So  struck  is  my  husband  by  the  good  I 
have  already  derived  from  the  Pelman  Course, 
that,  as  soon  as  his  present  arduous  duties 
permit,  he  fully  hopes  to  do  a  Course  himself. 
Also  he  brought  Pelman  to  the  notice  of  a 
brother-officer  whom  he  felt  it  would  benefit, 
and  this  same  officer  has  not  only  started  the 
Course  himself,  but,  in  his  turn,  wishes  his 
wife  also  to  take  it  up." 

Social  Advantages. 

"From  a  mental  point  of  view  one's  faculties 
are  not  only  rejuvenated,  but  kept  youthful, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  keener  zest  for 
life.  Mental  ennui  is  avoided,  and  a  useful 
store  of  knowledge  accumulated.  From  a 
social  point  of  view,  one  is  a  more  efficient 
member  of  society  (since  all  one's  faculties 
are  alive),  and  certainly  a  more  pleasing  and 
entertaining  one." 

"  PELMANISM"   IN  THE  BUSINESS   WORLD. 

The  new  movement  has  made  tremendous 
progress  amongst  all  classes  of  business  men. 
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In  many  cases  the  enrolment  of  one  member 
of  a  firm  is  quickly  followed  by  others  from 
the  same  firm.  Quite  recently  enrolments 
were  made,  in  one  day,  from  eight  members  of 
one  large  firm  (including  managing  director, 
works  manager,  warehouse  manager,  cashier, 
correspondent,  foreman,  invoice  clerk,  and 
forwarding  clerk).  Such  facts  render comnient 
superfluous.  The  frequency  with  which 
business  principals  pay  for  the  enrolment  of 
their  employees  proves  that  "  Pelmanism " 
supplies  a  convincing  answer  to  the  question 
"  Is  it  worth  while  ? "  Here  are  a  few 
interesting  letters  from  business  men  : 

From  a  Director. 

"  I  consider  the  Pelman  Course  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  It  teaches  one  how  to  observe 
and  to  think  in  the  right  way,  which  few 
realise  who  have  not  studied  it.  The  great 
charm  to  me  was  the  realisation  of  greater 
power  to  train  oneself  for  more  and  more 
efficiency.  I  gained  from  each  lesson  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  Course." 

From  a  Cleric. 

"  Looking  back  over  the  time  since  I  first 
enrolled  for  the  Course,  I  marvel  at  the 
changed  outlook  and  wide  sphere  which  it 
opened  out  to  me.  The  personal  benefits  are 
a  great  increase  of  self-confidence  and  a 
thousandfold  better  memory.  ...  If  only 
the  public  hiew  your  Course,  I  am  sure 
your  offices  would  be  literally  besieged  by 
prospective  students." 

From  a  Works  Manager. 

"  Your  System  has  certainly  been  of  great 
assistance  to  me  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Up  to 
recently  I  was  works  manager  for  a  big  firm 
of  yarn  spinners,  but  have  now  attained  the 
position  of  right-hand  man  to  the  owners, 
being  removed  from  the  executive  to  the 
administrative  side  of  the  business." 

From  a  Bank  Cashier. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  Pelman  System  as  a 
means  of  developing  one's  mental  powers. 
My  chief  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  the 
Course  years  ago.  I  have  found  the  training 
of  great  value  in  clearness  of  mental  vision, 
quickness  of  decision,  and  greater  self- 
confidence.  The  outlay  is  quite  nominal 
compared  with  the  great  advantages  attained." 

From  a  Printer, 

"I  only  wish  I  had  taken  the  Pelman 
Course  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The 
System  is  interest-compelling,  is  easily  under- 
stood, and,  if  intelligently  and  conscientiously 


followed,  produces  results  which  are  unmis- 
takably encouraging." 

From  a  Textile  Buyer. 

"  From  my  own  experience  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  Pelman  Course  to  all  who 
are  ambitious  and  keenly  desirous  of  success. 
Perhaps  its  greatest ,  value  is  that  it  causes 
one  to  feel  more  independent  of  circumstances 
of  any  and  every  kind  ;  it  tends  to  transfer  our 
destiny  from  chance  into  our  own  keeping." 
From  a  Manufacturer. 

"  The  Course  has  been  of  decided  benefit 
to  me  ;  it  develops  orderliness  of  mind  and 
purpose.  Its  value  lies  in  its  suggestiveness 
and  in  not  burdening  the  mind." 

From  a  Salesman. 

"  I  have  never  regretted  taking  the  Pelman 
Course  ;  it  has  been  my  salvation  in  much 
uphill  work.  There  is  no  department  of  life  in 
which  Pelman  principles  cannot  be  applied." 

**  truth's  "   SUMMING-UP. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Truth's  investigator, 
and  which  formed  the  finale  to  the  first  report : 

"  The  Pelman  System  places  the  means  of 
progress  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  It 
does  not  provide  a  brain  for  the  brainless, 
but  it  does  provide  everyone  with  the  means 
of  making  the  best  use  of  the  faculties  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  him,  and  bringing 
them  to  full  fruition.  What  that  fruition 
will  be  depends,  of  course,  on  the  original 
capabilities  of  the  student,  but  it  needs  no 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  aware 
that  the  man  with  w^ell-ordered  mind  and 
reliable  memory  is  at  an  advantage  over  him 
whose  faculties,  though  naturally  greater, 
have  been  undeveloped  or  developed  at 
random.  The  moral  is,  of  course,  for  those 
who  want  to  make  the  most  of  their  natural 
endowments,  to  equip  themselves  for  success 
in  the  battle  of  life,  to  see  that  their  minds 
are  trained  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  With 
that  object  they  cannot  do  better  than  take 
advantage  of  the  course  of  instruction  offered 
to  them  by  the  Pelman  Institute." 

A  full  description  of  the  Pelman  System  is 
given  in  ^^  Mind  and  Memory, '^  with  many 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  manifold  utilities 
of  Pelmanism,  and  evidence  of  its  value  to 
various  classes  of  men  and  women.  A  free 
copy  of  this  look,  together  with  a  free  copy  of 
"  Truth's  "  third  report,  tvill  be  sent,  post  free, 
to  any  reader  of  The  Windsor  Magazine 
who  sends  a  postcard  applying  for  same  to 
The  Pelman  Institute,  40,  Wenham  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 
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THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN. 

As  I  walked  out  of  the  church  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  I  dropped  into  conversation  with  one 
of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Americans 
who  had  also  visited  it  that  day. 

"  I  reckon  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  men 
this  country  has  produced,"  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  chancel. 

"Possibly,"  I  agreed,  "although  there  is 
also  the  unknown  genius  who  first  discovered 
that  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  women  in 
London  who  would  never  dream  of  paying  four 
pounds  for  a  new  costume,  but  would  walk  a 
mile  through  the  fog  to  get  it  for  three  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  provided  the 
three  pounds  was  printed  big  and  the  nineteen 


is  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be  meek  and  lowly.  If 
a  man  wants  to  have  a  look  at  the  things  in  a 
store,  he  buys  something  cheap  that  he  doeen't 
want,  and  has  a  hasty  look  round  while  they 
are  wrapping  it  up.  A  woman  is  different.  She 
goes  in  boldly,  makes  them  show  her  every- 
thing they  have,  finds  fault  with  each  article 
as  it  comes  along,  and  then  tells  them  to 
send  their  illustrated  catalogue  to  her  address, 
together  with  some  free  patterns  of  dress 
material  suitable  for  training  a  rose  tree  along 
a  fence. 

"  It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  business  men 
have  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  ever  since 
the  Creation,  and  in  every  place  from  China  to 
Peru,  as  our  friend  over  there  remarked.     It 


OVERHEARD     IN    OUR    VILTvAGK. 

George  (home  on  leave) :   'Xcuse  me,  Miss,  your  puttees  are  the  wrong  way  up  for  cavalry. 


and  sixpence  small.  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing in  the  plays  quite  so  clever  as  that." 

"  Sure,"  he  said,  "  That's  the  line  of  business 
that  promotes  intelligence.  Lady  customers 
mean  trouble  all  the  time,  and  there's  nothing 
like  trouble  for  making  a  man  smart." 

We  walked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  said :  "  It's  queer,  but  the  greatest 
man  in  every  country  is  always  unknown — a 
mute,  inglorious  Milton,  as  our  friend  over 
there  remarked — I  forget  which  play  it's  in. 
The  greatest  man  America  ever  produced  is  as 
unknown  as  Columbus  would  have  been  if  he 
had  never  balanced  eggs,  or  Greorge  Washington 
if  he  had  left  the  cherry  trees  alone.  His  life- 
history  was  reconstructed  from  internal  evidence 
by  a  professor  of  sociology  at  one  of  our 
universities. 

"  The  professor  began  by  pointing  out  that  it 


worried  them  to  death  and  it  drove  them  to 
strong  langu^^e  and  strong  drink,  but  that 
didn't  help  them  to  find  a  remedy.  It  was  a 
case  of  put  up  with  it  or  go  out  of  business 
altogether,-  so  they  put  with  it,  like  they  put  up 
with  toothache  and  taxes. 

"  Then — nobody  knows  exactly  when  or  where 
— the  great  American  genius  was  born,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  opened  his  little  store.  We 
don't  know  what  he  looked  like,  but  I  expect 
he  wasn't  too  good-looking — a  big,  bulgy  fore- 
head doesn't  add  to  a  man's  beauty,  and  he  had 
lots  of  grey  matter.  Instead  of  simply  cursing 
the  day  he  was  born  every  time  a  woman  had 
been  to  his  store,  he  studied  the  problem  that 
was  turning  his  hair  grey.  Then  he  bought  a 
second-hand  looking-glass,  a  packet  of  hairpins, 
a  box  of  face -powder,  a  packet  of  envelopes,  some 
cheap  writing  paper  with  his   advertisement 
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printed  on  it,  and  some  pens  and  ink.  The 
whole  installation  cost  him  about  a  dollar, 
and  he  put  it  into  a  small  room  with  *  Ladies' 
Writing  Koom '  painted  on  the  door,  and  hung 
up  a  notice :  '  Please  come  right  in  and  write 
your  letters.  You  are  not  expected  to  buy  any- 
thing.' Then  he  fired  all  his  smart,  pushing 
saleswomen,  whose  wages  were  keeping  him 
poor,  and  hired  some  girls  from  the  country, 
choosing  those  who  were  too  shy  to  look  a 
customer  in  the  face,  and  who  never  spoke 
until  they  were  spoken  to. 

"  He  made  no  other  alteration  in  his  business, 
and  continued  to  sell  at  the  old  prices,  but  he 
spent  a  dollar  a  week  on  hairpins  and  note- 
paper  and  gave  them  away /or  nothing.  There 
wasn't  a  woman  in  the  United  States  who  could 


a  later  generation,  who  had  learnt  it  when  they 
were  young,  to  take  up  the  idea  and  improve 
on  it,  and  now  every  up-to-date  store  in  America 
is  a  palatial  free  hotel,  with  a  few  rooms  set 
apart  for  selling  things." 

"  It  seems  to  pay." 

"  Of  course  it  pays.  The  thing  our  unknown 
genius  discovered  was  that  a  woman  goes 
shopping  because  she  wants  amusement,  not 
because  she  wants  to  buy  anything.  So  the 
problem  before  him  was :  "What  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  amusing  her?  He  figured  out  that  it 
cost  less  to  give  her  a  dab  of  face-powder  and 
the  loan  of  a  novel  than  to  pay  a  crowd 
of  smart  young  people  high  wages  to  hustle 
round  and  amuse  every  lady  who  wanted  to 
while  away  an  hour  looking  at  goods  she  couldn't 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


"Have  a  sardine,  Pat.    You  like  them,  don't  you?" 

*'  No,  and  I'm  glad  I  don't,  for  if  I  liked  'em,  I'd  eat  'em,  and  I  hate  the  blamed  things." 


resist  that,  and,  when  it  got  noised  abroad,  they 
began  to  come  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  During 
the  first  month  he  lost  money,  but  at  the  end  of 
six  months  he  bought  up  the  opposition  store 
over  the  way  at  his  own  price." 

"Why  didn't  the  opposition  people  do  the 
same  thing?  Procrastination  is  the  bane  of 
business,  especially  procrastination  in  taking 
over  other  people's  ideas." 

"  They  couldn't  grasp  what  the  idea  was,  and 
therefore  had  no  inducement  to  annex  it.  They 
had  been  taught  for  generations  never  to  let  a 
customer  leave  the  place  until  she  had  been 
badgered  into  buying  something,  and  the  sales- 
man who  could  hustle  a  customer  to  death  was 
reckoned  a  good  man.  They  saw  no  boodle  in 
letting  a  lady  come  in  and  use  their  stationery 
free  and  then  depart  unmolested.     It  required 


afford  to  buy.  The  result  is  the  same  both 
ways — the  lady  gets  her  hour's  amusement, 
and  if  she  happens  to  want  to  buy  anything — 
and  they  do  sometimes — she  just  goes  and  gets 
it  on  her  way  out  without  any  fuss." 

"  Does  a  free  hairpin  please  them  as  much 
as  personal  attention  ?  " 

"  More !  They  are  used  to  being  waited  on 
and  fussed  over  all  their  lives,  but  to  be  able 
to  go  right  into  a  store  and  take  something 
without  paying  anything  appeals  to  their  highest 
instincts.  It  is  twice  as  good  as  getting  things 
at  half  price,  and  any  woman  would  let  her 
husband  go  without  boots  to  do  that." 

"You  are  sure  it  was  an  American  who 
discovered  why  women  go  shopping?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"I  should  have  thought  the  first  Egyptian 
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CURATIVE  ELECTRIC 
TREATMENTatHOME! 

♦ 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION  THAT  GIVES 
AMAZING  STRENGTH  AND  VITALITY. 

Are  you  weak,  despondent,  lacking  in  energy,  suffering  from 
nervous  debility  or  lack  of  vitality?  Then  read  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  famous  Pulvermacher  Electrological  inventions, 
which,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home,  re-establish  a 
splendid  condition  of  manly  strength  and  nerve  vigour. 
HEALTH  AND  SPLENDID  FITNESS  REGAINED 
WITHOUT    DRUGS    OR     IViEDICINE, 

Thousands  of  sufferers  cure  themselves  of  troubles  such  as 


Nervous  Weakness 
Digestive  Disorders 
(Indigestion,  Con- 
stipation, &c.) 


Gout 

Bad  Circulation 
Kidney,  Bladder,  2nd 
Liver  Troubles,  &c. 


Lack  of  Vitality 
Neuritis 
Rheumatism 
Sciatica 

simply  by  adopting  a  short  course  of  treatment  with  the 
Pulvermacher  Electrological  appliances.  No  need  to  visit 
any  specialist's  institute,  no  need  to  pay  continuous  fees,  no 
expert  aid  is  necessary.  YOU  CAN  CURE  YOURSELF,  inex- 
pensively and  permanently  at 
home,  by  wearing  one  of  these 
appliances.  They  triumph 
over  illness  even  Avhen  all 
other  remedies  fail.  They 
supersede  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, and  give  what  these 
never  provide  —  splendid 
pliysical  fitness,  robust  energy, 
and  every  nerve  centre  of  the 
body  is  flooded  with  vitality. 
The  Pulvermacher  Appliance3 
are  the  only  inventions  for 
the  administration  of 
curative  electricity 
endorsed  by  over 
fifty  Leading 
Doctors  and 
by  the 
Official 
Academy 
of  Medicine 
of  Paris. 

Eead  the 
remarkab  1  y 
interest  i  n  g 
i 1 1 u  strated 
book  which 
tells  you  all 
about  your 
weak  con- 
dition and 
the  cause  of  " 
your  illness. 
It  explains 
why  you 
suffer  and 
how  you  can 
be  cured. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

We  will  do  more  than  this.  We  invite  you,  if  you  possibly 
can,  to  call  and,  without  any  obligation,  examine  the 
Pulvermacher  Appliances  and  enjoy  a  special  consultation 
with  the  Head  Superintendent.  If  you  cannot  call, 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  THE  FORM  BELOW, 
and  the  special  volume  "A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength" 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  gratis  and  post  paid.  Every  page 
is  of  interest.  It  contains  a  great  message  of  health 
personally  directed  to  you. 

prHEALTH  ENaUIRY  GOUPON.r=^ 

By  posting  this  free  form  to-day,  you  will  receive  the 
'*  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength,"  which  has  pointed 
the  way  successfully  to  thousands ;  also  particulars 
of  the  Pulvermacher  appliances. 


Name 

Address. 


POST  TO  The  Superintendent,  Pulvermacher 
Electrological  Institute,  Ltd.,  22,  Vulcan 
House.  S6«  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  4. 


&/ 


8ssViotto 

Fop  the  Hands 

A  toilet  preparation  for  rendering 
the  hands  soft  and  white.  De- 
lightfully perfumed  with  the  essence 
of  the  Viola  A  few  drops 
rubbed  well  into  the  hands  after 
washing    makes   them    beautiful. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

1/3,    2/6,   5/-   per  Bottle. 


Wholesale : 

H.  BRONNLEY&CO.,  Ltd., 

London.  W.,  3. 


A  LAND  OF 
FRUIT  AND 
FLOWERS 


IMMENSE 

NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Offers  many  attractive  opportunities  to  the  capitalist 
and  investor.   Excellent  Educational  Facilities.  Wonder- 
ful Deep  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries.      Enormous  Mineral 
and  Forest  wealth.    Vast  Water  Powers. 

The  Canadian  Province  for  Mixed  Farming,  Fruit 

Growing:,  Dairying,  Ranctiing,   Slieep,    Hog,   and 

Poultry  Raising. 

Practically  Free  Lands  for  Settlers,  Blocks  of  160  acres 
costing  only  about  50/-  inclusive. 

Full  particulars,  fiee  of  charge,  from  the  Agent-General  for  B.C., 
British  Columbia  House,  1  and  3,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 


otiiCiOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


Mention  WiNPSOR  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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mummy  who  started  to  sell  things  in  the  year 
one  would  have  found  that  out." 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  only  once  in  a  thousand 
years  that  a  man  is  born  with  an  intellect 
capable  of  finding  out  why  a  woman  does  any- 
thing. It  shows  that  we  have  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  intellect  in  America,  for 
we  haven't  been  discovered  much  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  and  we  have  had  one  idea 
already."  w.  J.  Clarke, 


Uncle  Bob  :  If  I  was  to  give  you  a  penny, 
Tommy,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

Tommy  :  I'd  buy  a  penny  stamp  and  write  to 
you  to  send  me  a  postal  order  for  half-a-crown. 


The  Child  :  Mother,  what  is  *'  leisure  "  ? 

The  Mother  :  It's  the  spare  time  a  woman 
has  in  which  she  can  do  some  other  kind  of 
work,  dearie. 


"  I  WANT  to  get  this  cheque  cashed,"  said  the 
young  wife  to  the  clerk  at  the  bank. 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  you  must  endorse  it,  though." 


A  PRE- War  hostess  was  giving  a  luncheon. 
Observing  that  one  of  the  guests  had  eaten 
all  her  portion  of  ice-cream,  she  said — 


now    THINGS    SPREAD. 

'  Did  that  bottle  of  medicine  do  your  aunt  any  good  ?  " 

*  No.     As  soon  as  she  had  read  the  wrapper,  she  got  three  new  diseases." 


**  Why,  my  husband  sent  it  to  me.  He  is 
away  on  business." 

*'  Yes,  madam.  But  just  endorse  it.  Sign  it 
on  the  back,  please,  and  your  husband  will 
know  we  paid  it  to  you." 

She  went  back  to  the  desk,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  came  back  with  the  cheque  endorsed— 

*' Your  loving  wife,  Edith." 


"  My  dear  Miss  Lane,  do  let  me  give  you 
some  more  of  the  ice-cream  I  " 

"  Well,  thanks,"  said  the  young  woman ;  "  I 
will  take  some  more,  but  only  just  a  mouthful, 
please." 

"  Hilda,"  said  the  hostess  to  the  parlour- 
maid, "fill  Miss  Lane's  plate." 


Grandmother  (to  grandson  whose  father  has 
been  medically  examined  for  the  Army)  : 
Well,  Arthur,  how  did  your  father  get  on  ? 

Arthur  :  Oh,  he  can't  join  the  Army  at  all, 
Grandma — the  doctors  say  he  is  too  pre- 
sumptive I 


"  If  a  woman  came  into  the  hospital  who 
was  so  cross-eyed  that  the  tears  ran  down  her 
back,  could  you  do  anything  for  her?  "  asked 
the  inquiring  small  boy  of  his  father's  doctor 
friend,  being  fond  of  propounding  remote 
conundrums. 

*'  Well,"  replied  the  great  man,  "  suppose  we 
treated  her  for  bacteria  ?  " 
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Retain  Her  Youth. 

By  MIMOSA. 

FEW  years  ago  only  one  class  of  women 

painted  their  faces.     It  was  a  sign  ol 

social  ostracism,  and  was  tabooed  in 

refined  circles.     The  custom  has  become  so 

universal  we  must  admit  it  is  to  be  deplored 

and  to  be  shelved  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  foolish  to  seek  artificial  *•  beauty"  of 
this  sort,  obnoxious  from  artistic  and  moral 
standpoints,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  a  truly 
natural  complexion  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
mercolised  wax.  It  is  obtainable  at  any 
chemist's,  and  is  so  effective,  non-injurious,  and 
inexpensive  that  nobody  need  think  of  using 
anything  else  for  the  purpose.  Applied  like 
cold  cream  at  night,  and  washed  off  in  the 
morning,  it  at  once  begins  to  show  its  remarkable 
rejuvenating  effects.  It  gently  absorbs  the 
lifeless  surface  skin  in  tiny  particles,  showing 
the  fresher,  younger,  beautiful  underskin. 
Naturally,  it  takes  with  it  all  surface  defects. 

HOW    TO    HAVE    THICK    AND    PRETTY    HAIR. 

Soaps  and  artificial  shampoos  ruin  many  beautiful  heads  of  hair.  Few  people 
know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  good  stallax  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  has  a 
natural  affinity  for  the  hair,  and  makes  the  most  delightful  shampoo  imagmable. 
It  leaves  the  hair  brilliant,  soft,  and  wavy,  cleanses  the  scalp  completely,  and 
quickly  stimulates  hair  growth.  The  only  drawback  is  that  stallax  is  very 
expensive  It  comes  to  the  chemists  only  in  sealed  ongmal  packages  at 
half-a-crown  However,  this  is  sufficient  for  20  or  30  shampoos,  and  nowadays 
smart  people  do  not  mind  what  they  pay  if  they  can  only  get  good  results. 
•  •  •       '    •  •  • 

A  simple  but  very  effective  hair  and  scalp  tonic  may  be  made  up  at  home  by 
merely  mixing  an  original  package  of  boranium  with  i  pint  of  bay  rum.  Applied 
to  the  scalp  occasionally  with  the  finger-tips,  this  very  soon  produces  good  results. 
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CAN  BE  DEyELOPED  J>y  the  new  aud  wonderful  DIANO method.   It  rounds  ! 
Px.,^^.* i„  c„^       ^  V       1  J^^^  %"^,'^'  improves  the  neck,  fills  out  all  sunken  parts. 

Perfectly  safe  and  harmless.  Beautifully  Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  to  all.  Every  I 
woman  who  thmugh  sickness  worry,  or  any  other  cause,  lacks  the  natural  development  I 
of  Bust  can  easily  regain  a  perfect  figure  by  a  new  and  remarkable  treatment  that  quickly 
enlarges  the  bust  to  full  proportion.  It  is  a  home  treatment  that  any  lady  can  easily 
use  in  her  private  apartments,  and  gives  the  desired  result  without  the  slightest  incon- 
Ui^^^A^i^-^r.^^^  «  y^K  y*^"r  o*™<^  *ind  address,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage,  to  LADY 
MANAGER.  T.  H.^panola  Medicine  Co.  (Dept.  257),  205^IlegeAt  Street  LondSn.W  1, 
you  will  receive  FREE  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable 
you  to  attain  perfect  bust  development  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  pre- 
scription is  posted  to  you  in  a  perfectly  plain  and  sealed  envelope,  and  you  should  have 
no  hesitancy  in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  and  surely  the  bust 
can  be  developed,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day.    Don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


Oarn  No  More^ 

Wear  our  Holeproof  Hose  as 
hard  as  you  like,  and  if  a  hole 
develops  within  TWO  months 
of  purchase  we  will  replace 
them 

FREE. 

stockings  and    Socks    that 
don't  Want  Mending. 

2  pairs  stockings     ..      ..    3/10  post  2d. 

2  pairs  Socks  ..    8/10  post  2d. 

Sflk  Holeproof  (Guaranteed  as  above) 

2  pairs  Silk  Stockings      . .    10/«  post  2d. 

2  pairs  Silk  Socks    ..      ..       7/6  post  2d. 
Ihrow  away  your  darning  basket  with  its  everlasting  worry 

and  eyestrain.     A  dated  guarantee  ticket  with  each  pair. 
VaBghMi  &  Heather.  Ltd.  .  Dept.  27,  Gioster  Place,  Brigbton. 


SHARPENS 
QILLETTE 

RAZOR'  ^gs^r'' 


SHARPENER. 


Ki0  I!amoas  Metal  Oompoand. 

Cbemically  Preserves  Your  Razor, 
Indispensable  for  Tour  Strop, 
Contains  No  Odt  or  Emery. 
Quickly  fibarpens  all  sorts  of  i! 
Razors.  Revives  Dnll  Safety  *^ 
Blades. 
PRICE  ONE    SHILLINO       , 

Of    aU    Stores,  J^ 

Ctitlers,  4c. ,  or 
CLEMAK     SAFETY 

,    RAZOR     CO. 
561,  Kingsway.  W.C. 


■/S0GRiriDlNG-^K)SETTI/1G 


DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

LOCKYER'S  Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

J./9 

Its  quality  of  deepening  greyness  to 
the  former  colour  in  a  few  days,  thus 
securing  a  preserved  appearance,  has 
enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

ttockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores  the  natural  colour.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing.  This 
world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair  Specialists— 

J*  PEPPER  &  CO.,  LTD., 
6t    Bedford    Laboratories.   LONDON,    S.E.  1, 

jid  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post  or  from  any  Chemist's 
and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


WITHOUT  PURE  BLOOD  HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 


BLOOD    MEDICINE 

Searches  out  and  expels  from  the  vital  current  every  lurking 
trace  of  poisonous  matter,  curing  blood  and  skin  diseases,  bad 
legs,  abscesses,  ulcers,  eczema,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH, 

VETH.'RZC*    BRAIN    AND 

M.  MSA  M.  .m:%.m:%.^ax^  nerve  pood 

For  neryous  exhaustion  and  chronic  weakness. 

Send  P.O.  3/-  (crossed  for  security)  for  Trial  Bottle  of  either 
remedy  to  Vetarzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak,  London,  N.W.5, 
England.  Unprincipled  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  something 
else  for  extra  profit ;  do  not  accept  it ;  insist  on  having  Vetarzo. 
The  genuine  has  words  "Vetarzo  Remedies"  on  Government 
Stamp.     Sold  by  LEADING  CH*EMISTS. 


WHY  ■«,  FAT 


If  you  are  too  stout  and  wish  to  quickly 
reduce  your  weight,  commence  the 
never-failing  cure  with  a  16  years' 
reputation  NOW,  and  effect  a  reduction 
of  from  8  oz.  to  3  lb.  in  a  single  day  and 
night.  The  only  safe,  sure,  and  pleasant 
remedy  for  over-fatness  is  ANTIPON. 
No  change  in  diet. 


Price  3/-  and  5/- 


From  Boots'  (680  Branches), 
and  all  Chemists  andStores 
the  world  over ;  or  in  plain 
wrapper,  direct  from  the 
Antipon  Co.  (Dept.  W.M.}, 
27,  Store  Street,  London, 
W.C.  1. 


WarV\brries 

bring 
Wrinkles- 


You  cannot  help  worrying  in  War-time, 
what  with   food  shortage,  high  cost   of 
living,  and  days  of  suspense.     But— you 
can    remove    those    wrinkles    that    are 
rapidly  appearing  as  a  result  of  worry. 

Try  the  Wonderful  Preparation 

WRIISrKOI^EN£> 

It  possesses  wonderful  power  for  eradicating  wrinkles  and  im- 
parting a  youthful  appearance.  "Wrinkolene"  nourishes  the 
skin  and  gives  tone  to  the  face  muscles.  Try  a  supply 
to-day  and  watch  them  QUICKLY  DISAPPEAR. 

Send  1/-  P.O.  to-day.  Address  REN  6  VERLAINE, 
Manageress,  Wrinkolene  Co.,  13,  Northwold,  Beverley,  Yorks. 
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"War    made    in    earnest    maketh    wars    to    cease, 
And    vigorous    prosecution    hastens    peace."— Tu^e 


INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive  brain-work  or 

nerve    strain    make    you     feel     languid — tired — 

depressed,  a  little 


a 


FRUIT  SALT" 

in  a  glass    of   cold   water   will    clear   your   head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  bodys  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION. — Examine    carefully    tKe    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED. 
OO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 

"FRUIT  SALT"   WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SOLD    TfiROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


THE 
WORD 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  through- 
out the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  a  great 
many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  word  is  a  registered 
trade  mark  and  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Chesebrough  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  New  York,  London,  Moscow.  Montreal,  etc. 
"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough  to  immor- 
talise his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named  Petroleum 
Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  generations  might  benefit,  and 
the  suffering';  of  the  afflicted  alleviated,  he  registered  '*  Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangrcrous  imitations  and  adulterations. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped 
Hand^.'et3.,  for  Rheumatism.  NeuralgiA,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  forgiving 
a  Healthy  and  Olossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc. ;  in  fact  no  Home 
Med'cine  Cupbonrd  should  be  without  an  assort  nent  of  the  specialities, 
■will  be  sent  Post  BVee. 

Remember  that  al!  origin«l  package?  »>re  stamped  wifh  the  Trade  Mark, 
name  of  the  Manufacturers,  "  Chesebrough,"  on  erery  tin  or  bjttlc. 

CHESEBROUGH  ftTANUFACTLRlNG  CO.  (Con8d).42.  KOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONCON.  E.C.I 


A  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
Va"eline  "  and  the 


^^', 


A  NAVAL  GUN  IN  ACTION  ON  THE  CANADIAN  FRONT. 

From  a  Canadian  War  Records  ^olograph  issued  by  Central  News. 


WITH    THE    GUNS 


By  ARTHUR    HUNT    CHUTE, 

Late    of    the   Canadian    Field    Artillery 


rflHE  artillery  is  tlie  last  dashing  phase 

I        of  the  war  game.     For  the  cavalry 

and  the  infantry  the  elan  of  old-time 

combat  has  passed,  but  the  glory  of  Mars 

still  lingers  with  the  guns. 

He  is  a  slow  and  timorous  spirit  indeed 

who  does  not  feel  a  quickening  of  the  pulse 

as  he  beholds  a  battery  of   horse  artillery 

going  by  at  the  gallop — 

With  steeds  that  neither  gods  nor  man  can  hold. 
And  screams  that  drive  your  innards  cold. 

To  stand  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
behind  a  battery,  listening  to  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  then 
out  of  silence  to  hear  a  voice,  imperious  and 
sharp,  ring  out,  "  Battery,  fire ! "  and  to 
see  the  lightnings  leap  and  feel  the  earth 
reverberate,  is  a  memorable  experience.  It 
is  as  though  one  had  heard  and  seen  the 
mighty  Jove  let  loose  the  thunders. 

For  the  poor  infantrymen,  crouching  like 
hunted  beasts  under  the  crashing  parapet  of 
the  front  line,  there  is  little  of  splendour  in 
modern  war.  But  back  with  the  guns,  to 
hear  a  quiet  voice  directing  fire,  and  to  look 
out  as  from  a  height  upon  the  storm,  to 
behold  far  and  wide  across  the  night  that 
white  and  iridescent  line  where  star-shells 
flame   and   Very  rockets   flash,  where  red 
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signals  of  distress  call  out  through  bursting 
clouds  of  shrapnel — to  see  and  hear  all  this 
is  to  feel  the  thrill  of  battle. 

That  trail  of  iridescent  wiiite  is  leaping 
Irell  for  the  men  who  hold  the  trenches,  but 
for  the  gunners  who  loosen  the  lightnings  it 
is  still  replete  with  the  splendour  of  war. 
Lord  Nelson,  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
when  the  mast  was  splintered  beside  him, 
said  :  ''  We  may  be  dead  in  a  minute,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  elsewhere  for  thousands."  This 
is  the  feeling  at  the  guns,  where,  over  death 
and  chaos,  the  voice  of  man  still  holds  the 
mastery. 

To  an  old  artilleryman  the  gun  possesses 
a  soul — a  soul  that  speaks  for  him.  In  the 
rage  of  battle  the  voice  of  the  guns  is 
the  voice  of  rage  for  the  men  who  serve 
them. 

For  two  years  I  moved  up  and  down  the 
various  portions  of  our  line  in  France,  ever 
learning  more  of  our  foe,  until  the  knowledge 
of  their  atrocities  produced  in  my  soul,  not 
a  mere  spirit  of  opposition,  but  a  flaming 
passion. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1916, 

it  wasn't  somebody  else's  quarrel — it  was  my 

own  fight.     With  me  were  a  group  of  the 

old  Canadian  Artillery  drivers,  every  single 
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one  of  whom  had  a  personal  hatred  in  his 
soul  for'  the  Huns.  We  were  moving  up 
with  ammunition  for  our  greatest  bombard- 
ment on  the  Somme.  Imagine,  then,  the 
music  to  our  ears  as  we  tore  over  the  last 
crest  and  heard  the  unbroken  voice  of  a 
thousand  guns  speaking  down  Sausage  Valley. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pitch 
dark,  but  the  long  valley  itself  was  one 
continual  stream  of  leaping  lightning.  Over 
a  thousand  guns  were  massed  there  that 
morning,  and  every  gun  was  firing  at  white- 
heat. 

At  first  far  away,  like  distant  surf,  I  heard 
the  bombardment.  But  as  I  came  over  the 
top  of  each  successive  hill,  the  sound  grew 
louder,  and  w^hen  I  rode  my  horse  over  the  last 
crest,  and  Sausage  Valley  burst  out  before 
me,  it  seemed  that  the  whirlwinds  of  thunder 
would  sweep  me  from  my  saddle. 

For  a  moment  I  was  dazed  by  the  awful 
shock  of  noises.  Then  the  meaning  of  it 
all  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  was  happy — a 
creature  of  the  very  storm  itself.  This  was 
England's  answer  to  the  Hun,  oar  voice  to 
the  Beast.  From  the  smoking  chimneys  of 
our  arsenals  to  the  reeking  mouths  of  our 
guns  we  had  one  spirit,  and  now  down 
Sausage  Valley  with  an  unbroken  voice  that 
spirit  spoke. 

The  rapid-fire  18 -pounders  were  massed 
with  quick  staccato  ;  60-poundei^  spoke  witli 
the  crack  of  a  giant  whiplash  ;  9'2-inch  and 
12-inch  howitzers  bayed  like  bloodhounds 
from  hell ;  while  the  naval  guns  behind 
added  their  roar  to  the  diapason  of  battle. 
Altogether,  blended  in  one  voice,  this  was 
our  challenge  to  the  German  Song  of  Hate. 

The  picture  of  Sausage  Valley  on  the 
Somme,  as  it  stretched  out  before  me  that 
morning,  was  my  most  splendid  spectacle  of 
all  this  War — it  was  a  spectacle  of  the  glory 
of  the  guns. 

Few  realise  that  modern  artillery  in  the 
field  still  thrills  with  war's  romance.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  article  to  show  something  of 
that  dashing  side  of  war,  and  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  day's  work  for  the  servants  of  the 
guns. 

There  are  three  different  branches  of 
artillery — light,  siege,  and  heavy.  With  the 
light  guns  one  sees  the  most  adventure,  and 
it  is  fullest  of  danger  and  dash.  The  siege 
artillery  includes  the  howitzers  above  the  4*5. 
The  4*5  is  included  in  the  hght  artillery. 
The  difference  between  a  howitzer  and  an 
ordinary  field-gun  is  that  the  howitzer  may 
be  fired  at  a  higher  angle,  and  the  charge 
may  be  lessened  so  as  to  cause  a  steep  angle 


of  descent.  The  howitzer  is  used  chiefly 
against  entrenchments  and  redoubts  with 
strong  overhead  protection.  When  a  field- 
gun  with  a  maximum  charge  would  pierce 
through,  a  howitzer  bursts  in  from  the  top. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  ideal  gun  against  entrench- 
ments and  overhead  defences. 

The  heavy  artillery  is  made  up  of  the 
long-range  naval  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 
They  are  used  to  take  on  distant  targets  far 
behind  the  enemy's  lines.  I  saw  a  battery  of 
6-inch  naval  guns  in  action  one  day  near 
Albert — or,  to  be  more  exact,  I  felt  them  in 
action.  I  was  riding  my  horse  in  front  of 
the  battery,  and  did  not  notice  the  long 
barrels  pointing  high  into  the  air  until  there 
came  a  report  with  a  whir  over  my  head, 
and  a  concussion  that  nearly  laid  me  on  the 
ground. 

For  a  moment  I  strained  my  ear  to  the 
whir  of  the  shell,  and  in  imagination  I 
followed  the  great  projectile,  until  it  crashed 
into  some  peaceful  headquarters  town  far 
behind  the  Boche  trenches,  perhaps  causing 
consternation  to  a  German  general  and  his 
staff,  or  perhaps  bursting  on  the  cross-roads 
amidst  a  group  of  ordnance  people  who 
esteemed  themselves  miles  outside  of  danger. 

We  call  the  shells  fired  by  the  great  naval 
guns  *'  Silent  Lizzies,"  because  they  pass  with 
such  high  velocity  that  one  hardly  hears 
them  in  their  flight.  Like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  in  places  where  folks  preen  themselves 
on  their  immunity  from  shell-fire,  the  "  Silent 
Lizzie"  may  burst  with  sudden  and  awful 
havoc. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  15-inch 
guns  along  the  line,  but  we  never  see  them, 
and  they  are  rarely  heard.  They  are  moved 
up  and  down  on  a  railroad,  and  are  situated 
so  far  behind  as  to  be  the  envy  of  all  the 
men  on  the  front  line.  One  often  hears 
those  who  are  sick  of  the  trenches  declare  : 
"In  the  next  war  I'm  going  to  join  the 
15-inch  guns." 

In  the  Ypres  salient  last  year,  when- 
ever the  Germans  bombarded  the  town  of 
Poperinghe,  as  was  their  habit,  we  always  got 
busy  with  our  15-inch  naval  gun  in  reply. 
A  few  shots  from  our  "  Silent  Lizzie"  always 
caused  Fritz  to  cease  bombarding  Poperinghe, 
bearing  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  our  long- 
distance ranging.  Fritz,  by  his  sudden 
ceasing  of  fire,  mutely  implored  :  "  Please 
don't  fire  any  more  of  those  awful  things 
at  us,  and  I  won't  fire  any  more  at  the 
women  in  Poperinghe." 

With  a  battery  in  action  there  are  three 
distinct     zones     of     operation — first,     the 
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ammunition    column ;     second,  the    guns  ; 
thi'i'd,  the  observation  post. 

The  Ammunition  Column. 

The  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  guns  is 
a  task  of  crucial  importance.  The  issues  of 
battle  depend  as  much  on  the  proper  supply 
of  shells  as  upon  the  skilful  handling  of  the 
guns. 

The  ammunition  comes  up  from  the  sea- 
board base  by  train.  It  is  delivered  at  the 
rail-head  of  the  army  to  motor-lorries,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ammunition- 
dump,  situated  on  the  fringes  of  the  zone  of 
shell-hre. 

From   the   ammunition-dump   the    shells 


are  fakeu  through  by  pack-saddle.  Sleds  are 
sometimes  used  over  the  mud.  Trench  tram- 
ways also  serve  as  an  expedient. 

If  a  battery  is  situated  in  a  position  the 
approaches  to  which  are  under  observation 
of  the  enemy,  the  hauling  of  ammunition 
must  be  done  at  night.  Moving  across  an 
unknown  country  in  the  inky  blackness, 
where  the  roads  are  obliterated  and  the 
ground  pocked  with  shell-holes,  with  a  long 
column  of  horses  and  limbers,  is  a  baffling 
task  for  the  officer  in  charge. 

Sometimes,  in  desperate  straits,  the  order 
comes  to  rush  ammunition  through  to  the 
guns  in  daylight  under  observation.  A 
veritable  Balaclava  charge  ensues,  wdth  the 


CANADIAN    ARTILLERY    HAULING    A    4'7-INCH    GUN    INTO    TOSITION, 
Photograph  issued  by  Central  News. 


are  delivered  direct  to  the  guns.  The  heavy 
stuff  is  hauled  by  motor-lorry,  while  the  light 
artillery  keep  up  their  supply  by  means  of 
horse  transport.  Before  a  big  battle  an 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  coming  storm 
is  the  road  blocked  with  ammunition  limbers 
moving  in  one  continuous  stream  toward  the 
guns. 

When  a  field  battery  is  situated  far 
forward  in  a  position  of  difficult  approach, 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome 
to  get  there.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  so 
bad  in  wet  w^eather  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  limbers  through,  as  they  become  mired 
on  the  way.     On  such  occasions  the  shells 


wreckage  of  horses  and  limbers  and  gallant 
drivers  strewai  along  the  way.  In  a  place 
known  as  Death  Valley,  on  the  Somme, 
the  artillery  drivers  on  several  occasions 
made  a  gruelling  hell-for-leather  charge  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  guns  that  equalled 
that  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

At  the  Guns. 

The  guns  are  generally  situated  a  mile  or 
two  behind  the  trenches.  The  heavy  guns 
are  often  at  a  greater  distance. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  a 
good  gun  position  is  concealment.  Woods 
and    groves    of    trees    always    make    ideal 
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hiding-places  for  batteries.  Sometimes  tliey 
are  in  the  open,  behind  a  crest.  A  trellis- work 
of  wire  covered  with  leaves  is  often  erected 
for  overhead  concealment  from  aeroplanes. 

Batteries  of  howitzers,  with  high-angle 
fire,  may  be  situated  in  all  kinds  of  unlikely 
places,  as  there  is  no  trouble  for  them  in 
clearing  the  crest.  I  saw  a  battery  of 
howitzers  in  a  farmyard,  covered  with 
tarpaulin  when  not  in  use.  In  that  position 
they  were  practically  immune  from  observa- 
tion.    When  in  action  they  would  merelv 


one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  that  region,  a.s 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  wicked  creatures. 

Flash  screens  made  of  canvas  are  erected 
at  a  distance  in  front  of  the  guns,  to  conceal 
their  flash  from  the  enemy  at  night. 

The  sight  of  an  aeroplane  over  a  battery 
position  causes  immediate  cessation  of  all 
movement.  From  a  funk-hole  one  watches 
the  enemy's  'plane  with  apprehensive  eye. 
If  he  detects  the  battery,  it  means  a  living 
hell  for  the  gunners. 


CANADIAN     ANTI-AIRCRAFT    GUNS     IX     ACTION. 

From  a  Canadian  War  Records  photograph  issued  hy  Central  JSeivs. 


shoot  over  the  roof  of  the  barn.  The  poor 
barn  had  been  shelled  over  so  much  that  it 
required  the  reinforcement  of  many  steel 
rails  to  prevent  it  from  collapsing. 

The  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken 
at  the  guns  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
observing  their  position.  The  science  of 
concealment  is  now^  a  fine  art.  One  could 
pass  over  a  country  bristling  with  guns  and 
never  dream  that  there  was  a  battery  in  the 
vicinity  until,  without  any  warning,  they 
start  to  pop  off  in  every  direction.  Such 
sudden  surprises  are  most  disconcerting  to 


Being  shelled  out  of  a  battery  is  a  dis- 
tressing experience.  The  enemy's  guns  are 
registered  accurately  on  the  battery  position 
by  aeroplane.  One  may  hear  the  whir  of  a 
few  shells,  never  dreaming  that  they  are 
scientifically  searching  for  him.  When  the 
registration  has  been  accurately  completed, 
an  exact  record  of  the  ranges  and  deflections 
is  kept.  Some  quiet  night  the  doomed 
battery  awakens  in  terror  to  realise  the  fact 
that  its  fate  is  sealed. 

The  lines  of  fire  are  laid  out  by  an  officer 
from  a  map  by  a  system   of   triangulation. 
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A  fixed  aiming-point  is  picked  out  on  tlie 
base-  line,  and  all  orders  are  given  as  so 
many  degrees  right  or  left  of  the  aiming- 
point.  Daring  the  hours  of  darkness  a 
night-light  is  hung  in  front  of  the  guns, 
to  serve  the  same  function  as  the  aiming- 
point  by  day. 

In  registering  the  guns  by  aeroplane,,  the 
observer  flies  to  a  position  from  which  he 
can  command  a  view  of  the  target,  and 
signals  back  by  wireless  that  he  is  in  a 
position  of  readiness  for  observation.  The 
wireless  on  the  ground  answers,  ''  No.  1  gun 


misses  this.  I  always  enjoyed  the  days 
I  spent  in  the  front  trenches  as  forward 
observing  officer,  looking  forward  to  them  as 
a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  life  at  the 
guns. 

The  orderly  officer  of  the  battery  inspects 
the  sights  of  each  gun,  once  by  night  and 
once  by  day,  to  see  that  they  are  laid 
correctly  on  the  S.O.S.  targets,  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

When  not  in  action  the  gunners  are 
generally  busy  keeping  gun-pits  and  dug-outs 
in    condition,    erecting     new    or    stronger 


KEPAriJING    A    9-2-INCH    GUN    BEHIND    THE     LINES. 

Fi-om  a  Canadian  War  Records  photograph  issued  hf  Central  News 


firing,"  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  officer  in 
the  aeroplane  observes  the  burst  of  No.  1 
shell.  He  orders  the  corrections  according 
to  a  prearranged  clock  system,  and  thus 
finally  directs  the  gun  on  to  the  target.  I 
have  seen  a  gun  being  registered  by  aero- 
plane make  the  target  on  the  third  shot, 
which  is  fine  registering. 

The  daily  round  at  the  guns  on  quiet 
seasons  is  rather  monotonous.  There  must 
not  be  any  excessive  movement,  for  fear  of 
disclosing  the  position,  and  in  the  dark 
gun-pits  and  holes  in  the  ground  the  hours 
drag  heavily.  In  the  front  line  there  is 
5U1  air  of  expectancy,  but  at  the  guns  one 


overhead  protection,  perfecting  concealment, 
or  adding  to  their  domestic  comfort.  It  is 
wonderful  what  labour  and  inventiveness 
will  accomplish  when  it  sets  itself  to  making 
"a  happy  home"  underground. 

There  are  many  different  tasks  assigned  to 
the  guns  in  the  day's  work.  In  the  morning 
they  may  have  a  job  cutting  wire  for  the 
infantry,  who  are  going  over  for  a  raid  or 
an  attack.  They  may  be  called  upon  to 
retaliate  on  certain  vulnerable  positions  of 
the  enemy  in  reply  to  a  "strafe"  which  he 
is  giving  our  infantry.  If  a  barrage,  or 
cnriain  of  fire,  is  being  kept  up  on  the  enemy's 
back  roads,  to  prevent  the  bringing  up  of 
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^applies  or  ammiitiition,  one  battery  may 
take  on  the  job  at  schedule  time,  to  be 
relieved  again  by  another  battery  later  on. 
This  continual  keeping  up  of  a  barrage 
around  a  certain  place  effectually  shuts  that 
place  off  from  all  outside  communication. 
In  the  town  of  Combles  we  found  the  Huns 
starved  to  death  in  the  streets,  no  rations 
having  been  able  to  penetrate  our  barrage 
for  days. 

The  bombardment  is  a  time  of  intense 
excitement  and  activity  at  the  guns.  A  4*5 
howitzer  battery  to  which  I  was  attached 
in  the  Ypres  salient,  in  1916,  fired  three 
thousand  rounds  between  7  a.m.  and  the 
following  1.30  a.m.  This  was  at  the  time 
that  the  Canadians  retook  Sanctuary  Wood, 
which  they  had  lost  a  short  time  before. 
The  major  was  called  out  at  night  for  a 
conference  at  group  headquarters .  On 
returning  he  announced  :  "  We've  got  a  stiff 
day  ahead  to-morrow  ;  three  thousand  rounds 
is  our  assignment."  The  continual  shock 
and  roar  of  the  guns  during  such  a  bom- 
bardment is  a  terrific  strain  on  the  nervous 
system. 

At  one  o'clock  that  night  we  opened  up 
an  intense  bombardment  of  every  gun  in 
the  Ypres  salient.  From  the  1 8-pound ers  to 
*'  Old  Grandmother,"  aw^ay  back  on  the  far 
hill,  every  gun  joined  in.  At  the  last  five 
minutes  of  a  time  like  this  the  officer's 
nerves  are  '  strained  as  taut  as  a  violin 
string.  With  trembling  hand  he  examines 
his  watch,  apprehensive  of  every  last  second. 
To  fire  overtime  would  be  to  kill  our  own 
infantry.  At  1.30  sharp  the  cry  of 
"  Stop  !  "  rings  out,  and  a  silence  almost 
as  distressing  as  the  previous  roar  ensues. 
We  know  that  in  that  grim  silence  our 
infantry,  far  up  under  the  star-shells,  are 
going  "  over  the  top." 

Sentries  are  mounted  at  the  battery  every 
night  to  keep  a  continual  watch  of  the  front 
line  for  the  S.O.S.  signal,  w^hich  is  the  cry 
for  help  from  the  trenches.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  night  the  sentries  are 
relieved,  but  those  on  duty  always  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  that  zone  w^hich  comes  under 
the  protection  of  our  guns.  Out  of  the 
darkness  suddenly  a  long  trail  of  blue  and 
crimson  light  may  shoot  up  into  the  night, 
bursting  above  into  a  crimson  spray.  At 
this  signal  the  sentry  shouts  "S.O.S.  !" 
and  rushes  down  the  battery,  awakening  the 
gunners,  who  come  tumbling  out  of  their 
dug-outs  and  rush  for  the  gun-pits. 

The  guns  are  laid  on  permanent  S.O.S. 
targets,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 


minutes  until  they  can  be  fired  in  answer 
to  the  S.O.S.  I3ut  every  second  counts. 
Perhaps  a  mine  has  been  sprung,  or  a  front 
line  has  been  penetrated  by  a  surprise 
attack,  and  the  complete  success  of  the 
enemy  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
instantaneous  action  of  the  guns. 

Down  in  the  gun-pits  the  gunners  work 
like  furies  at  their  task.  Nothing  could 
excel  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
each  man  goes  through  his  movement. 
With  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  machine, 
the  fuse  is  set,  the  shell  is  rammed  home,  the 
charge  prepared  and  placed  in  tlie  breech, 
the  breech-block  jammed,  and  the  layer 
sings  out  "  Ready  !  " 

"  Fire  !  "  orders  the  No.  1,  and  the  gun- 
pit  shakes  to  the  reverberations,  and  a  long 
tongue  of  forked  lightning  shoots  out  of 
the  gun-pit.  As  the  gun  runs  up  from  the 
recoil,  the  No.  2  opens  the  breech-block,  and 
a  great  rush  of  lurid  backfire  leaps  from  the 
breech,  disclosing  for  a  moment  an  uncanny 
picture  of  seven  men  w'ho  make  up  the  gun- 
crew, stripped  to  the  waist  and  working  for 
dear  life. 

Five  minutes  after  the  S.O.S.  signal  sent 
its  cry  through  the  night  a  thousand  guns 
might  be  answering  to  its  call.  The  effect 
of  such  a  sudden  outburst  is  most  inspiriting 
to  the  fighting  men.  I  once  heard  an 
infantryman,  who  was  passing  by  our  battery 
when  the  lid  was  thus  suddenly  blown  off  of 
hell,  yell  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight— 

"  That's  the  idea,  bo  !  Soak  it  to  'em — 
hit  'em  one  for  me  !  " 

The  Observation  Post. 

Indirect  fire  is  the  general  method  in  this 
War — that  is,  firing  at  an  unseen  target  by 
means  of  a  fixed  aiming-point,  the  fire  itself 
being  directed  by  a  forward  observing  officer, 
known  as  the  F.O.O.,  who  from  some 
vantage-point  in  advance  observes  the  burst 
of  our  shells  and  wires  the  correction  to  the 
guns  in  the  rear. 

The  observation  post  may  be  situated  in 
any  convenient  position  that  commands  the 
enemy's  zone  ;  the  top  of  a  house  or  a  barn, 
a  lofty  tree,  a  high  cliff,  or  a  shell  crater, 
may  serve  as  the  O.P.,  as  the  observation 
post  is  called.  The  O.P.  is  always  a 
dangerous  place,  as  the  enemy's  guns  arc 
continually  searching  the  opposite  side  for 
points  likely  to  serve  for  observation. 

Early  in  the  War,  when  artillery  officers 
got  together,  one  heard  of  wild  experiences 
in  precarious  O.P.'s,  most  of  which  have 
long  smce  been  shot  to  kindling-wood.     On 
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one  occasion  an  artillery  officer  had  just 
ensconced  himself  in  a  loftj  building,  which 
had  been  all  but  shot  away,  when  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  the  building  again.  Before 
the  observer  could  make  good  his  retreat,  the 
enemy  registered  a  direct  hit  on  the  tottering 
structure,  and  the  whole  thing  crashed  to 
earth,  smashing  the  unfortunate  gunner  to 
death  and  burying  him  in  heaps  of  debris. 

Among  the  commonest  places  for  an  O.P. 
is  the  upper  storey  of  an  old  house  or  barn. 
These  lonely  buildings,  often  all  that  remains 
on  a  razed  and  shattered  landscape,  are  the 


The  attic  of  "The  Haunted  Chateau" 
afforded  a  splendid  observation  post.  Below, 
everything  had  been  smashed  to  pieces. 
Careful  hands  had  gently  nursed  that  rickety 
attic,  and  new  beams  and  piles  of  sand-bags 
had  kept  it  from  crashing  down. 

From  the  top-gallant  window  of  this 
precarious  structure  a  perfect  view  of  the 
enemy  lines  could  be  obtained.  Only  the 
concealment  of  the  wood  had  saved  the  chateau 
from  being  pulverised  long  ago.  Fritz, 
how^ever,  suspicious  of  the  wood,  had  a  bad 
habit  of  suddenly  popping  off  a  few  rounds 


A     LAIJGE    NAVAL    GUN. 

From  a  Canadian  War  Recordu  photograph  supplied  by  Central  News. 


most  deplorable  places  imaginable  in  which 
to  spend  the  night.  In  the  long,  silent 
hours  of  darkness  it  seems  as  though  the 
ghosts  of  other  days  were  ever  running  riot 
through  the  place. 

We  had  an  O.P.  once  in  a  place  known 
as  "  The  Haunted  Chateau."  It  was  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
trees  which  w^ere  stripped  bare  from  shell- 
fire.  Through  the  bare  wood  the  wind 
would  moan  at  night  like  a  lost  soul,  while 
the  rafters  of  the  place  would  creak,  and 
from  the  vaulted  cellars  imagination  seemed 
to  catch  all  kinds  of  voices. 


in  that  direction.     At  such  times  the  rickety 
attic  was  a  most  unpopular  place. 

To  fire  the  battery  from  the  O.P.,  the 
F.0.0.  would  first  get  his  telescope  on 
the  target,  and  then  call  out  "  Ready  ! " 
which  the  telephonist  w^ould  repeat  over  the 
'phone.  From  far  down  at  the  guns  would 
come  back  the  warning,  "  No.  1  gun  firing," 
and  a  moment  later  the  F.0.0.  would 
observe  the  shell  burst,  perhaps  a  little  short 
and  too  much  to  the  left.  So  he  would  call 
out,  "  Ten  minutes  more  left — add  fifty  ! " 
meaning  that  the  gun  would  be  deflected  ten 
minutes  more  left  from   the  timing-point, 
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and  elevated  for  fifty  yards'  more  range.  If 
the  next  was  not  on,  he  would  make  another 
correction,  and  continue  in  this  manner 
until  the  shell  hit  the  target.  This  is  called 
registering  a  battery. 

Sometimes  the  O.P.  is  situated  in  the 
front  line,  as  often  in  the  flat  country  of 
Flanders  there  is  no  vantage-point  in  the 
rear.  The  observing  officer  goes  forward 
for  a  two  days'  stunt  in  the  front  line,  taking 
with  him  a  party  of  signallers  and  linemen. 
On  arriving  in  the  trenches  the  F.0.0. 
reports  to  the  battalion  commander  at  the 
headquarters  dug-out,  situated  in  the  support 
trenches. 

While  in  the  front  line  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  P. 0.0.  to  keep  the  guns  in  touch  with 
the  infantry.  The  battalion  commander 
may  call  upon  him  at  any  time  for  retaliation, 
or  to  shoot  up  any  new  target  that  may 
present  itself. 

After  leaving  the  battalion  headquarters 
the  F.0.0.  relieves  the  officer  who  has 
been  on  duty  the  past  two  days,  who  hands 
over  to  him  a  log-book  containing  intelli- 
gence of  all  happenings  in  the  front  line  for 
the  past  forty-eight  hours. 

The  gunner  officer  in  the  front  line  is  not 
merely  there  to  observe  for  his  guns  ;  he  is 
also  to  gather  all  possible  intelligence  per- 
taining to  his  own  zone.  A  record  is  kept 
of  all  hostile  fire  observed,  by  which  it  is 
determined  whether  the  enemy's  artillery 
is  weak  or  strong  at  the  time  in  that 
particular  zone. 

In  his  intelligence  duties  the  F.0.0.  is  the 
newspaper  reporter  of  the  front  line.  With 
periscope  and  compass,  followed  by  a  trusty 
signaller,  he  moves  along  the  bays  of  the 
fire- trench  in  his  quest  for  news.  Three 
balloons  are  observed,  and  he  takes  the 
bearings  of  them  with  his  magnetic  compass. 
Next  he  makes  note  of  an  aeroplane  crossing 
the  line,  flying  low. 

Seeing  a  group  eagerly  peering  at  a 
looking-glass  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
bayonet,  which  serves  as  a  periscope,  he 
inquires  :  "  Anything  doin'  here,  boys  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answers  a  sergeant.  "It 
looks  like  a  new  emplacemetit  five  degrees 
left  of  the  bare  tree." 

The  artillery  officer  turns  his  own  peri- 
scope, which  magnifies  ten  diameters,  on  the 
object  named,  and  whistles  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  you're  on  to  something  all  right, 
sergeant,"  he  exclaims.  "That's  what  we 
call  the  major's  dug-out,  which  we  shot  up 
some  time  a^o,  and  now  they've  built  it 
up   again,    only   a   little   lower.     But   we'll 


shoot  it  up  again  to-night  with  our  howitzers. 
I  think  it's  a  machine-gun  emplacement." 

A  little  farther  along  he  observes  a  great 
rent  in  the  Boche  parapet.  This  is  the  work  of 
our  trench-mortars,  which  have  been  having 
a  little  "  strafe  "  of  their  own.  A  sentry  in 
another  bay  shows  him  a  fuse  which  he 
has  found.  The  gunner  recognises  the  fuse 
as  coming  from  a  certain  high- velocity  shell, 
and  makes  a  note  of  a  new  gun  on  his  front. 

At  night  all  the  various  items  gathered 
together  by  the  F.0.0.  are  written  down 
and  telephoned  back  to  the  artillery  group 
headquarters.  On  the  following  day  they 
appear  in  the  war  zone  newspaper  known 
as'  The  Corps  Intelligence  Summary.  Under 
the  heading  "  Information  from  Our  Own 
Front :  I.  Enemy's  Front  and  Support 
Lines,"  the  trench  reporter  reads  his  news 
gathered  the  day  before. 

The  Intelligence  Summary  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  weighty  production,  but  Tommy, 
in  fine  contempt,  calls  it  "Comic  Cuts." 
But,  despite  the  irreverence  of  Tommy,  this 
slieet  contains  the  ultimate  war  news,  and 
the  unknown  cub  reporters  on  that  front- 
line street  of  adventure  are  daily  recording 
history  that  some  time  ponderous  professors 
will  sift  out  with  weighty  comment. 

In  time  of  battle  the  F.0.0. ,  if  he  is 
not  observing  in  the  front  line,  is  generally 
at  battalion  headquarters,  giving  every 
latest  happening  to  the  anxious  ears  at  the 
guns.  Into  the  battalion  headquarters,  as 
into  a  whispering  gallery,  come  the  rumours 
from  all  parts  of  the  trenches.  "  Our  guns 
are  shooting  short" — "Enemy  are  coming 
over" — "Enemy  have  penetrated  into  our 
front  in  thirty-seven  " — "  Trench-mortars 
are  crumping  in  parapet  of  thirty-five" — 
all  these  items  are  passed  back  immediately 
to  the  guns,  and  determine  their  policy  in 
the  battle. 

Keeping  up  communication  during  a 
bombardment  is  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  task.  Sometimes  the  lines  are 
broken  in  several  places  by  shell-fire. 
Instantly  that  communication  is  broken, 
linemen  are  dispatched  to  mend  the  wires. 
They  move  out  simultaneously  from  both 
ends,  following  along  the  line  until  they 
discover  the  break  and  mend  it. 

To  move  out  across  a  field  where  death 
is  falling  like  leaves  in  an  autumn  forest 
requires  the  finest  kind  of  pluck,  but  the 
signallers  never  seem  to  fail. 

"  Hearn,  the  wires  are  down  ! "  exclaims 
the  officer,  who  has  been  for  a  minute 
fruitlessly  fingering  the  telegrtnph-key. 
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^'  Very  good,  sir,"  answers  the  faithful 
Hearo,  and  immediately  leaves  the  protection 
of  the  deep  dug-out  and  begins  to  run  along 
the  trench,  with  shells  crumping  in  every 
direction.     Some  time  passes.      Hearn  does 


dispatched,  and  all  fail  to  return.  But 
at  all  costs  communication  must  be  re- 
established. There  are  no  braver  men  in 
the  AVar  than  the  artillery  signallers,  and 
none  who  make  a   greater  sacrifice  in  the 


AN    AERIAL    DUEL. 

From  a  drawing  by  Christoplier  Clark,  R.I. 


not  return,  and  the  communication  is  not 
re-established. 

"  Mitchell,  I  guess  Hearn  has  gone  down  ; 
you  carry  on  in  his  place,"  is  the  next  order. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  answers  Mitchell,  and 
without  a  question  goes  out  into  the  storm 
of  bursting  shrapnel 

►Sometimes  one  lineman  after  another  is 


path  of  duty.  During  three  months  in 
the  Somme  our  battery  had  its  signallers 
completely  wiped  out  three  times  in  succession. 
It  got  so  that  I  never  expected  to  meet  one 
of  the  old-timers  after  the  second  or  third 
trip. 

"  Where   is  Mac  ? "   one   would   inquire, 
missinsj  an  old  face. 
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"  Oh,  he  went  west  last  week,"  would  be 
the  answer. 

When  we  are  attacking,  the  forward 
observing  officer  goes  over  the  top  just  like 
the  rest.  He  generally  goes  with  the  second 
wave,  which  also  includes  the  colonel  and 
headquarters  staff  of  the  battalion.  Once 
out  in  No  Man's  Land,  the  F.0.0.  and  his 
signallers  make  for  a  prearranged  point  in 
the  enemy's  line,  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
new  advanced  O.P. 

As  the  artillery  party  crosses  No  Man's 
Land,  a  field  telephone  is  carried  with  them 
and  a  wire  is  run  out  connecting  them  with 
the  guns.  If  the  first  F.O.O.  goes  down, 
word  comes  back  to  the  reserve  officers 
waiting  in  front-line  dug-outs,  and  a  second 
steps  forth  to  fill  the  place  of  him  who  has 
fallen.  Sometimes,  before  the  attack  is  over, 
the  third  or  fourth  may  be  called  out  to 
fill  the  gap. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  F.O.O.  during  an 
attack  to  keep  the  guns  informed  as  to  the 
position  of  our  advancing  infantry — as  to 
what  objectives  have  been  gained,  how  we 
are  holding,  where  we  are  losing,  and  if  any 
guns  are  firing  short. 

One  sees  bloody  sights  on  first  entering 
the  front-line  trenches,  where  the  mopping-up 


biittahons  are  busy  with  bombs  and  bayonets. 
The  tide  of  battle  here  is  always  shifting, 
and  what  is  ours  now  within  an  hour 
may  be  in  the  enemy's  hands  again.  Every- 
thing is  uncertain,  and  our  line  is  always 
changing. 

One  F.O.O.,  who  had  advanced  with 
the  farthest  wave,  established  himself  in 
a  Boche  dug-out,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  studying  his  map,  when  he  heard  bombs 
explode  in  the  next  dug-out,  occupied  by 
his  signallers.  Eushing  to  the  entrance 
of  his  dug-out,  the  officer  was  startled  to 
see  the  backs  of  three  Germans,  who  were 
engaged  in  bombing  his  signallers  next  door. 
With  a  quick  draw  of  his  Colt  •4t5,  he 
dispatched  the  three  Huns  through  the  back, 
and,  leaping  out,  found  the  trench  entirely 
abandoned  by  our  troops,  they  having  retired 
without  giving  the  artillery  officer  warning. 

The  artillery  still  thrills  with  high 
adventure — in  the  precarious  and  shell-swept 
observation  post,  by  the  roaring,  reeking 
mouths  of  the  guns,  or  with  the  ammunition 
limbers  thundering  around  Suicide  Corner  or 
tearing  down  Death  Yalley — in  all  its  phases 
it  still  presents  the  colours  of  romance  against 
the  otherwise  sombre  background  of  modern 
war. 


THE   FETISH   STICK 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


lEWED  from  the 
sea,  the  head- 
quarters of  Mr. 
Commissioner 
Sanders  was  a  strip 
of  golden  sand, 
fringed  to  the  sea- 
ward side  by  a 
green  backing  of 
trees.  You  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the 
white  Residency,  with  its  red  roof,  and  on  a 
very  clear  day  the  little  flagstaff,  where  the 
national  standard  hung  limply.  Perhaps 
you  might  even  see  the  long  rows  of  yellow 
barrack  huts  where  the  Houssas  lived,  but 
you  saw  little  more. 

Officers  of  passing  steamers  which  came 
sufficiently  near  the  West  African  coast 
would  point  out  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  show  the  passengers  how  the  yellow 
waters  ran  far  out,  cutting  a  muddy  roadway 
into  the  indigo  blue  of  the  sea,  and  some- 
times a  mail  steamer  would  slow  down  and 
drop  into  a  waitin^f  surf-boat  a  small  mail- 
bag.  Bat  the  Territories  and  the  three 
white  men  who  ruled  them  had  no 
personality  to  the  ocean-going  wanderers, 
until  a  certain  day  when  a  beneficent 
Grovernment  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  a  means  by  which  he  and 
his  fellows  might  become  at  least  articulate. 

Lieutenant  Tibbetts,  coming  to  breakfast 
one  fiery  morning,  discovered  a  folded  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper  beneath  his  plate. 

"  Ha  !  Monday,  sir,"  said  he,  with  an 
extravagant  start,  as  though  the  discovery 
that  this  was  indeed  the  second  day  of  the 
week  came  in  the  nature  of  a  shock,  "and 
Orders  of  the  Week,  as  per  regulations." 

"Read  'em,  you  lazy  de — fellow,"  said 
Hamilton,  catching  his  sister's  reproving 
eye. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  my  jolly  old  tyrant," 
said  Bones  airily,  as  he  shook  his  serviette 
free  with  a  loud  flap,  and  all  but   caught 


Mr.    Commissioner    Sanders's   coffee    cup. 
"  Quite  superfluous — I  know  'em  by  heart. 

1.  The  orderly  officer  of  the  week  is  poor 
old  Bones,  who  will  do  everything  every  day. 

2.  Field  trainin'  will  be  carried  out  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  an'  Saturday, 
under  the  command  of  poor  old  Bones. 

3.  Kit  inspection  on  Thursday — Bones 
will  arrange. 

By  order." 

"  Read  it,"  suggested  Hamilton. 

With  a  hoist  of  his  shoulders  Bones  opened 
the  paper  and  read. 

" '  Orderly  officer  for  the  week :  Lieutenant 
Tibbetts.'  What  did  I  say  ?  '  Field  trainin' 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  ' — um — urn — 
'Lieutenant  Tibbetts,'  as  expected.  Hullo, 
dear  old  sir,  what's  this  ? 

3.  On  the  erection  of  the  new  flagstaff 
and  signal  yard.  Lieutenant  Tibbetts  will 
assume  the  duties  of  O.C.  Signals.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  in  good 
condition  of  the  signal  locker  and  flags,  code- 
books ' " 

"They  are  sending  the  pole  down  from 
H.Q.  Administration,"  explained  Hamilton, 
"and  it  should  be  up  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Do  you  know  anything  about  signals, 
Bones  ?  " 

Bones  smiled. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  in  all  modesty,  dear 
old  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  fine  carelessness, 
"  that  there's  jolly  httle  I  don't  know  about 
signals.  I  hate  to  boast,  dear  old  Ham,  as 
you've  often  said " 

"  I've  never  said  anything  so  untruthful, 
but  I  should  not  let  that  discourage  you," 
interrupted  Hamilton.  "  Nor  should  it  divert 
your  mind  from  the  fact  that  I  asked  you  a 
very  simple  question,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  replied.     Do  you  understand  signals  ?  " 

"I  won't  deceive  you,"  said  Bones 
solemnly.     "  I  do." 

And  this  he  proved,  for  when  the  great 
new  flagstaff    had    been   erected,   and   the 
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Government  tug  which  liad  towed  the  pole 
to  the  beach  had  turned  its  nose  for  home, 
Bones,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  code- 
book,  signalled — 

"  Wish  you  pleasant  voyage." 

Whereupon  the  tug  spun  round  and  came 
back  at  full  speed. 

''  The  signal  flags  H.L.M.I.,  sir,"  said  the 
exasperated  skipper  of  the  tug,  "  do  not  mean 
'  Wish  you  pleasant  voyage,'  but  *  Eeturn  at 
once  ;  natives  in  revolt.' "  * 

"  Deaf  me  !  "  said  Bones.  "  How  jolly 
romantic ! " 

And  so  the  tug  went  off  again,  and  Bones, 
undeterred,  sent  a  string  of  flags  fluttering 
up  to  the  yard,  which  the  skipper  read  : 
**  Am  short  of  coal.  Can  you  tow  me  ?  " 
and  which  he  rightly  interpreted  as  being 
something  rather  complimentary  in  farewell 
messages. 

Bones  not  only  took  kindly  to  his  new 
job,  but  it  became  for  him  an  absorbing 
passion.  Not  only  did  he  spend  his  spare 
hours  poring  over  the  Government  and 
mercantile  codes,  but  he  invented  a  code  of 
his  own. 

Not  only  had  he  signal  flags,  but  in  a 
great  box,  each  enclosed  in  a  neat  canvas 
bag,  were  the  ensigns  of  the  nations,  "for 
employment,"  said  the  printed  instructions, 
''in  saluting  war- vessels,  governors,  com- 
missioners, etc.,  of  foreign  Powers." 

''  Some  of  'em  wholly  superfluous,  dear 
old  sir,"  he  complained,  "unless  we  receive 
a  visit  from  the  Swiss  Fleet,  or  hobnob  with 
the  jolly  old  King  of  Siam.  An'  who  the 
dooce  am  I  to  salute  with  the  German  Eoyal 
Standard  ?  It  can't  be  done,  dear  old 
thing ! " 

Life  had  a  new  interest,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  every  native  within  ten 
miles  of  the  station.  Visitors  and  residents 
alike  w^ould  gather  about  the  flagstaff  and 
watch  Bones  as  he  played  with  his  new  toy. 
And  one  of  these  visitors  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  a  certain  Buluta,  and  a  notorious 
thief.  Of  this  small  fact  Bones  was 
oblivious  in  the  ecstasy  of  new  discoveries, 
for  he  found  friends  which  in  olden  days 
moved  outside  of  his  orbit. 

He  sent  astounding  greetings  to  little 
old  tramps  that  came  rolling  over  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  spoke  hilariously  to  passing 
liners,  which  answered  briefly  and  often 
coldly — the  "  affirmative,"  in  answer  to  a 
sixteen-flag  message,  W'as  little  short  of  a 
snub — and  once,  when  a  lean,  grey  American 

*  The  siijiial  groups  given  here  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  fictitious.— K,  W. 


warship  came  nosing  out  of  nowhere,  looking 
for  submarines,  Bones  surpassed  himself  in 
a  cordial  greeting  w4iich  ran,  literally — 

Y. 

^ '        Y.  D.  has  arrived  at  this  port. 
Y. 

L. 

X 

^*         Have  cavalry  chargers  on  board. 

B.' 
T. 


Am  carrying  feathers  and  hats. 


S. 
Y. 
R. 

U. 

G.         Please    arrange     supply    wine     and 

M.    macaroni  for  Italian  emigrants. 

0. 

The  commander  of  the  American  warship, 
fortunately,  thought  that  there  was  a  regatta 
or  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  on  shore, 
and  contented  himself  with  signalling 
"  Good-bye." 

"  And  what  the  dickens  were  you  trying 
to  say  ?  "  asked  Hamilton,  when  Bones  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  lack  of  international 
courtesy. 

"  My  dear  but  dull  old  landlubber,"  said 
Bones  wearily,  "it's  as  plain  as  your  jolly 
old  nose.  If  Sanders  w^ere  here,  he'd  under- 
stand it  in  a  minute.  I've  studied  the  dashed 
thing  an'  w^orked  it  out." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  ? "  insisted 
Hamilton. 

Bones  uttered  impatient  sounds. 

"  It's  a  verse,"  he  said  shortly — "  tliat 
jolly  little  tune 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

Riding  on  a  pony  ; 

He  stuck  a  feather  ,  ,  ,  . 

If  you're  going  to  laugh,"  said  Bones  hufflly, 
"  there's  nothin'  more  to  be  said,  sir."  And 
he  closed  the  book  with  a  bang. 

Bones  was  frankly  bad-tempered  that 
morning,  for,  in  addition  to  other  vexations, 
he  had  discovered  the  loss  of  a  certain 
national  ensign  which  had  disappeared  from 
under  his  eyes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

About  this  time,  in  the  forest  village  of 
Kasanga,  a  man  fell  sick.  He  had  pains  in 
his  head,  shooting,  throbbing  stabs  of  agony 
that  did  not  cease  by  day  or  night. 

He  was  lucky  in  that  there  lived  in  this 
village  a  very  famous  witch-doctor,  one 
Buluta,  to  whom  all  the  forest  folk  Avent  in 
their  hour  of  adversity.     His  fame   passed 


**At  the  third  shot  the  rope  Avas  severed,  and  the  flag  came  fluttering  down." 
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the  frontiers  of  his  own  land,  and  you  might 
not  travel  for  a  day  anywhere  in  the  river 
territories  without  coming  upon  a  man  or 
woman  who  Avore  on  his  or  her  breast  one 
of  those  charms  which  were  characteristic  of 
Buluta.  If  yon  take  a  palm  kernel,  soak  it 
in  a  solution  of  gum  and  camwood,  thread  it 
neatly  with  two  steel  wires,  and  turn  the  free 
ends  of  the  wires  until  each  forms  the  letter 
P,  you  have  a  fair  imitation  of  that  powerful 
spell-maker  which  cured  coughs  and  ensured 
for  married  men  the  fidelity  of  their  wives. 

The  sick  would  pay  him  a  chicken  for  his 
services,  and  this  gift  was  tied  to  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  sufferer,  and  Buluta,  kneeling 
by  the  patient's  side,  would  knead  and  pound 
the  unfortunate  body  of  his  victim,  starting 
from  the  head  and  working  down  to  the 
feet,  until  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed  the 
patient,  and  which  caused  his  nnhappiness, 
would  depart  with  a  loud  cry — which  Buluta 
himself  supplied — into  the  body  of  the  bird. 
Whereupon  he  would  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  bird,  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  his  blood 
upon  the  gratified  patient,  who  by  this  time 
should  have  felt  such  relief  as  would  enable 
him  to  rise  and  call  his  doctor  blessed. 

And  in  most  cases  this  relief  was  instan- 
taneous and  complete.  Sometimes  Buluta 
would  find  no  response  to  his  treatment,  but 
that  was  invariably  explained  to  his  own 
credit  by  the  discovery  of  bewitchment  or  a 
peculiaily  strong  devil  whom  the  sick  man 
had  offended.  In  such  cases  as  these  Buluta 
would  go  into  the  forest  for  a  consideration, 
and  conduct  an  expensive  wrestling  match 
with  the  devil.  Usually  by  the  time  he 
returned  to  the  village  to  discover  what  had 
happened  to  the  patient,  the  patient  had 
died. 

Now,  this  man  who  lay  so  grievously  sick 
was  rich,  and  Buluta  had  long  envied  him 
liis  wealth,  so  tliat,  when  he  was  summoned 
by  the  man's  principal  wife,  he  saw  the 
magnificence  of  the  opportunity. 

He  had  the  patient  stripped  and  laid  upon 
a  wooden  grille,  and  beneath  him  he  ht  a  fire 
of  herbs  that  sent  up  a  very  thick  and 
pungent  smoke.  He  also  painted  all  the 
toes  of  the  sick  man  with  red  camwood, 
that  the  devils  might  not  enter  his  body. 
Then  he  cut  httle  patterns  in  the  chest  of 
Kofubu — that  was  the  man's  name — with  a 
small  keen  knife. 

What  other  treatment  lie  would  have 
introduced  may  only  be  surmised. 

Since  it  was  acknowledged  that  none  was 
greater  than  Buluta,  and  that,  if  he  could 
not  cure  Kofubu,  no  other  witch-doctor  could 


perform  that  service  for  him,  the  philosophical 
villagers  decided  that  he  must  be  left  to  die  ; 
and  death  would  certainly  have  been  his 
fate  but  for  the  happy  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders  was  making  a  tour 
through  the  forest  villages,  and  arrived  one 
evening  when  the  seven  wives  of  Kofubu 
were  discussing  the  division  of  his  property. 

Sanders  carried  a  hairy  little  medicine 
chest  which  contained  a  few,  but  powerful, 
drugs  designed  to  meet  the  half  a  dozen 
epidemic  or  simple  maladies  native  to  the 
country.  If  the  disease  was  outside  the  range 
of  the  six  diseases  for  which  he  had  made 
provision,  the  sick  man  or  w^oman  was 
treated  for  the  commonplace  ailment  which 
it  most  neai'ly  resembled. 

Sanders  went  into  the  hut  of  the  man,  and 
found  two  strands  of  wire  tightly  bound 
about  his  skull,  these  strands  having  been  in 
place  for  some  twelve  years.  They  were 
rather  difficult  to  cut,  and  Kofubu  suffered 
something  in  the  process  ;  but  when  they 
were  removed,  and  after  the  man  had  spent 
a  night  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
Sanders's  six  medicants,  he  discovei'ed  that 
liis  pain  had  disappeared. 

*'  I  think  you  are  a  fool,  Kofubu,"  said 
Sanders,  "for  who  but  a  fool  would  put  wire 
about  his  head  ?  " 

''  liOrd,"  said  Kofubu  ruefully,  *'  that  was 
a  very  powerful  charm  which  kept  from  me 
ghosts  and  evil  devils." 

"  You  were  nearer  to  ghosts  and  evil 
devils  than  you  know,  my  man,"  said 
Sanders,  with  a  wry  smile.  He  had  no  use 
for  witch-doctors  of  any  kind. 

Sanders  sent  for  the  medicine-man. 

"Buluta,"  said  he,  "do  you  believe  in 
devils  ?  " 

"  Lord,  I  do,"  rephed  the  man,  appre- 
hensively eyeing  the  stick  which  Sanders 
carried. 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  your  devils  will 
save  you  pain  ?  " 

The  man,  still  with  his  eye  on  the  stick, 
edged  away. 

"  Answer  !  "  said  Sanders  sharply. 

"  Lord,  it  is  said  tluit  we  wise  men  do  not 
feel.     Ouch!" 

"And  now,"  said  Sanders,  when  the 
flogging  was  finished,  "hear  my  words.  I 
will  have  no  witch-doctor  who  draws  blood 
in  this  land.  This  time  I  beat,  but  if  I 
send  for  you,  because  you  have  done  this 
evil  again,  I  will  await  you  at  the  Village  of 
Irons,  and  there  you  shall  stay  for  ten 
years." 

The  Commissioner  passed  on  the  next  day, 
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and  Bulata  was  forgotten,  but  Bulnta  did 
not  forget. 

It  was  a  month  or  five  weeks  after 
Sanders  had  come  and  gone,  that  Buhita 
sent  secret  messengers  to  all  the  tribes,  to 
the  N'gombi,  the  Inner  N'gombi,  to  the 
Akasava,  the  Lesser  Akasava,  and  the  Three- 
Streams  Akasava,  to  the  Isisi,  the  Lesser 
Isisi,  to  the  Ochori  and  the  Upper  Ochori, 
and  even  into  the  forgotten  land  of  the  Old 
King. 

To  no  chiefs  or  headmen  did  his  summons 
go,  but  to  strange  old  men  Avho  lived  apart 
from  the  communities  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  on  the  night  his  call  reached 
them  they  left  their  villages  furtively  and 
came  by  hidden  ways  to  the  rendezvous 
which  Buluta  had  appointed.  This  was  one 
of  those  famous  islands  where  bats  hang 
in  great  bunches  from  the  trees  throughout 
the  hot  day,  and  fly  by  the  thousand  over  the 
river  at  night. 

There  never  was  such  an  assembly  in 
all  the  history  of  the  land  since  the  day 
when  they  buried  Gufufu,  the  witch-doctor. 
There  were  old  men  and  there  were  young 
men,  too,  men  fantastically  arrayed  in  skins 
of  unknown  animals,  men  belted  about  with 
teeth  and  claws,  men  cloaked  in  feathers, 
men  streaked  and  circled  with  paint,  and 
they  came  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Buluta  and 
learn  his  will. 

"  Wise  goats,"  said  Buluta,  "  I  have  called 
you  that  I  may  tell  of  wonders,  for  I,  who 
understand  devils  and  have  fought  with 
terrible  ghosts,  have  been  beaten  by  Sandi 
because  he  hates  me.  Also  I  have  discovered 
a  great  wonder.  All  men  know  that  Sandi 
has  a  ju-ju  which  tells  him  when  any  man 
breaks  the  law,  for  have  not  the  people  of 
the  river  held  very  private  palavers,  and 
has  not  Sandi  come  swiftly  ?  And  when 
the  Akasava  went  secretly  to  make  war,  and 
none  knew,  save  the  king,  where  the  goats 
would  bleed,  was  not  Sandi  waiting  in  the 
Isisi  River  for  their  coming  ?  " 

"  Wa  I  "  chorused  his  audience.  "  All 
men  know  this." 

Buluta's  eyes  blazed. 

"Now  I  have  found  the  mystery,"  he 
shouted  in  triumph.  "  Sandi  has  a  wonderful 
fetish." 

"  That  is  foolish  talk,"  said  a  sceptic  in 
the  circle,  "  for  all  people  know  that  Sandi 
IS  a  white  man,  and  white  men  have  no 
fetishes." 

"  Wa  !  That  is  true,"  said  another,  "  for  did 
not  Sandi  beat  me  cruelly  because  I  smelt 
out  one  who  had  bewitched  the  dauo:hter 


of   Kumulubu,   the    Chief    of    the   Lesser 
Isisi?" 

"  Let  all  men  hear  this ! "  cried  Buluta. 
'*  Sandi,  who  lives  in  a  fine  house  by  the  sea, 
has  put  up  a  great  stick  near  where  the  big 
water  runs,  and  that  is  his  fetish,  for  the 
son  of  my  sister,  who  has  newly  come  from 
Sandi's  home,  tells  me  this,  and  every 
morning  Tibbetti,  the  young  one,  goes 
before  this  stick  and  bows  himself,  and 
picks  up  pieces  of  cloth  and  hangs  them 
upon  the  stick,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his 
face  thus." 

One  of  the  old  witch-doctors  nodded. 

"  I  also  have  seen  Bonesi  put  his  hand 
to  his  face  when  he  speaks  to  my  lord  Sandi 
and  to  Militini,  and  a  soldier  of  Sandi's  told 
me  that  he  does  this  thing  to  do  honour 
to  Militini  and  to  Sandi,  who  are  his  chiefs. 
Now  tell  us,  Buluta,  what  may  w^e  do  ?  " 

Buluta  raised  his  hands  ;  he  was  almost 
incoherent  in  his  excitement. 

"We  will  make  a  dance  and  a  devil 
palaver — such  a  palaver  as  never  was  seen  in 
this  land — and  we  ourselves  will  put  up  a 
great  stick,  so  that  we  may  talk  with  ghosts, 
for  the  son  of  my  sister  has  stolen  a 
wonderful  cloth  such  as  Tibbetti  hangs,  and 
this  is  surely  a  great  magic  and  a  charm  for 
sickness.  And  since  we  shall  be  as  great 
as  Sandi,  he  shall  not  harm  us  if  through 
our  medicine  men  die.  Also,  because  he 
beat  me,  I  will  lay  a  spell  upon  him,  and  he 
will  go  mad.     AVa  !  " 

For  six  days  there  were  mysterious  doings 
on  the  Island  of  Bats.  Fifty  separate  fires 
burned  and  smoked,, and  the  awe-stricken 
villagers  on  the  mainland  watched  this 
evidence  of  the  witch-doctors'  activity  with 
their  knuckles  to  their  teeth.  There  was 
sacrificing  of  goats  and  chickens,  and  a  score 
of  snakes  died  in  the  course  of  twenty 
different  rituals.  There  was  a  pounding 
and  a  mixing,  a  danping  and  a  chanting, 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  when  a  week  and 
three  days  had  gone  by,  Buluta  and  five 
delegates  launched  their  canoe  and  struck 
down  the  river  to  the  forest  of  tall  trees 
to  chose  "  The  Stick  "  and  anoint  their  find 
with  proper  ceremony. 

News  of  a  gathering  of  witch-doctors 
reached  Sanders,  and  the  Commissioner  acted 
quickly.  Bones  was  torn  from  his  tangled 
halyards  and  his  chaotic  signal  locker,  and 
dispatched,  he  protesting,  in  search  of 
proofs. 

Near  the  Forest  of  Happy  Breams  the 
river  broadens  until  it  forms  a  great  lake, 
where,  on  hazy  days,  it  is  almost  impossible 
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to  see  from  shore  to  shore.  Steersmen 
loathe  this  breadth  of  water,  because  sand- 
banks grow  in  a  night,  and  islands  that  you 
chart  on  your  way  up  give  way  to  live 
fathoms  of  water  on  your  way  down  stream. 
There  are  places  in  this  lake  where  a  steamer 
can  bump  her  way  into  deep  water  and  find 
herself  within  a  sandy  circle  from  whence 
there  is  no  escape.  On  such  occasions  all 
the  crew  descend  into  the  water  and  literally 
lift  the  steamer  from  her  embarrassing 
situation. 

On  a  hot  day  in  July  a  little  steamer, 
specklessly  white,  her  tall  twin  funnels 
belching  a  constant  billow  of  black  smoke, 
picked  an  erratic  way  through  the  lake. 
Two  sounding  boys  sat  in  her  bows,  and 
stabbed  the  water  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds  with  long  rods,  transmitting  the 
depth  in  tones  of  abysmal  weariness. 

Bones,  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Zaire ^  with  a  telescope  under  his  arm,  and 
a  very  severe  and  disapproving  frown  upon 
his  forehead,  watched  the  manoeuvre  of  the 
Government  ship  with  every  indication  of 
impatience. 

"  0  Yoka,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  to  the 
steersman,  "  is  there  no  straight  course,  for 
when  I  brought  the  Zaire  through  this 
broad  river,  I  turned  neither  to  the  left  nor 
to  the  right  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  the  Kano  boy  who  steered, 
not  taking  his  eyes  from  the  waters  ahead, 
'*  who  knows  this  river  ?  Every  day  the  water 
finds  a  new  way." 

Bones  turned  to  a  weary  "  Tut  !  "  and  his 
thoughts  went  back  longingly  to  a  cool 
beach  and  a  high  white  flagstaff. 

Presently  he  spoke  again  in  Arabic. 

"  Now  my  great  eyes  can  see  the  course," 
he  said,  "  you  shall  go  to  the  middle  waters." 

"  Master,"  said  Yoka  earnestly,  "  I  think 
there  is  sand  in  the  middle  waters." 

"  It  is  an  order,"  *  said  the  imperious 
Bones. 

The  wheel  spun  round  under  the  helms- 
man's hand,  and  the  nose  of  the  Zaire  pushed 
round.  They  struck  the  strong  river 
current.  The  black  waters  piled  themselves 
up  before  the  bows. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Bones  complacently  ;  "  I 
thought  we  should  do  it." 

Suddenly  the  speed  of  the  vessel  per- 
ceptibly stopped,  and  Yoka,  who  knew  that 
this  meant  that  she  was  reaching  shallow 
water,  spun  the  wheel  with  feverish  haste. 
There  was  a  shivering  bump,  another,  and 
a  whole  series  of  frantic  little  hops,  Ind, 
though  the  stern  wheel  thrashed  furiously. 


the    Zwire     went    neither    l)ackwurd     nor 
forward. 

"Master,"  said  Yoka  simply,  "this  is  a 
sand- bank." 

Bones  said  nothing.  He  took  his  big 
pipe  from  his  pocket,  deliberately  loaded  it 
with  tobacco,  struck  a  match  and  lit  it,  and 
puffed  cloudily.  ,He  was  apparently  deep  in 
thought. 

Then  at  last  he  spoke. 

"We  shall  have  to  get  her  off,"  he  said. 
.  Unfortunately,  the  Zaire  on  -this  trip  was 
carrying  a  skeleton  crew.  There  were  a 
dozen  Houssas,  a  few  deck  hands,  a  native 
engineer,  also  half  a  dozen  villagers  who  had 
begged  a  passage  to  Youkombi.  Moreover, 
part  of  the  Zaire  lay  in  deep  water,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  wade.  Bones  rang  the 
engines  first  to  stop  and  then  to  astern,  but 
the  Zaire  was  firmly  fixed. 

"  But  presently  the  river  will  rise,"  he  said 
to  Yoka  confidently,  "and  the  water  will 
wash  away  the  sand." 

Yoka  scratched  his  chin. 

"  I  think  the  waters  are  going  down,  lord," 
he  said,  "for  the  river  was  in  flood  six  days 
ago,  and  there  have  been  no  rains." 

"  You  are  a  silly  old  ass ! "  said  the  annoyed 
Bones. 

He  scanned  the  horizon  for  a  sign  of  a 
village,  though  he  might  have  known  that 
there  was  none,  for  he  had  passed  through 
the  lake  fifty  times.  Bones's  motto,  however, 
was  that  "you  never  know,"  and  such  was  his 
optimistic  spirit  that  he,  at  any  I'ate,  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  have  discovered 
a  fairly  large-sized  township  equipped  with, 
amongst  other  things,  a  complete  dredging 
plant,  had  established  itself  since  his  last 
visit. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  Bones 
ordered  the  canoe  to  be  launched,  and,  with 
four  paddlers  and  one  Houssa  as  an  escort,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  nearest  village,  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  situated  on  the  big 
middle  island  that  lay  athwart  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake.  There  was,  as  he  knew,  a 
footpath  close  to  the  river,  and  he  started  off 
on  his  two-mile  tramp  to  Youkombi,  the 
village  in  question. 

A  mile  from  the  point  of  his  departure 
the  path  divided,  for  here  the  land  forms  a 
promontory.  One  path  naturally  followed 
the  water,  but  the  other  cut  straight  across 
the  neck  of  the  sahent  and  formed  a  short 
way  for  such  people  as  did  not  fear  ghosts. 
Bones  took  the  nearer  path,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  did  not  see  the  two  watchers 
who  squatted  by  the  side  of  the  water,  only 
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waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  the, ^ Zaire  to  fly 
back  with  their  discovery  to  Youkombi. 

It  also  happened  that  w'hen  he  reached 
the  point  where  the  paths  were  reunited, 
instead  of  following  the  one  broad  track 
that  leads  to  the  village,  he  followed  the 
forest  path  which  took  him  away  to  the 
left,  for  he  was  anxious  to  see  for  himself 
whether  certain  allegations  against  the 
people  of  the  Youkombi  were  well  founded. 
Though  he  w-as  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  he 
thereby  missed  the  second  group  of  watchers, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  had  been 
placed  on  the  road  half  a  mile  f  rorh  the  village. 

Bones  searched  diligently  and  patiently, 
for  in  all  matters  of  strict  and  serious  duty 
Bones  was  conscientious  to  a  fault.  His 
search  was  well  rewarded,  for  under  a  dwarf 
mimosa,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  rank 
foliage  which  smothered  the  ground,  he 
discovered  a  bundle  wrapped  in  native  cloth, 
and  containing  certain  little  wooden  pots  of 
native  manufacture  which  w^ere  filled  with 
vari-coloured  clay.  There  was  red  and 
green  and  vivid  orange,  blue  and  brown. 
Also  there  was  a  necklace  of  human  teeth,  a 
mask  of  feathers,  and  a  strange-looking  ivory 
instrument  shaped  rather  like  a  tuning  fork. 

Bones  met  no  villager,  aiid  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  would,  because  the  whole  of 
the  Youkombi  w^as  sitting  in  rapt  silence, 
watching  a  man,  fantastically  hued  with 
great  white  rings  painted  round  his  eyes,  and 
blue  and  green  stripes  of  ochre  running 
across  his  shrunken  breast.  They  would 
have  been  interested  in  Buluta  nnder  any 
circumstances,  for  his  name  w^as  a  household 
word  from  the  territory  of  the  Great  King 
to  the  villages  by  the  sea.  But  what  added 
fascination  to  his  own  personality  was  the 
fact  that  he  w^as  at  that  moment  engaged, 
under  the  professional  inspection  of  fifty 
witch-doctors,  in  curing  the  first  wife  of  the 
headman  of  the  Youkombi. 

The  cure  w^as  a  simple  business.  She  lay 
spreadeagled  on  the  groiind,  ankles  and 
wrists  attached  by  stout  raw  hide  thongs  to 
little  sticks  which  had  been  driven  in  the 
ground,  and  he  w^as  letting  out  the  ninety- 
and-nine  devils  with  w^hich  she  was  possessed, 
from  tinle  to  time  lecturing  as  an  anatomical 
professor  to  his  fascinated  audience. 

"  0  people  and  wise  ones,  thus  you  see  my 
magic,"  he  said,  brandishing  his  little  knife 
and  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  back  of  his 
lean  hand.  ''  Because  of  the  wonderful  things 
I  do  now,  Sandi  would  hate  me  and  follow 
me  with  guns.  But  now,  because  of  a  great 
magic  which  I  have  done,  I  am  greater  than 


Sandi,  and  I  may  do  many  things  which 
were  forbidden.  I  cut  this  woman  a  little — 
so  !  What  do  you  see,  wise  brothers  and 
people  of  the  Youkombi  ?  Just  a  little 
blood.  Do  you  see  the  little  devils  with 
eyes  like  moons  ?  Only  Buluta  sees  those. 
Look,  there  he  goes  1 " 

His  bony  finger  pointed  and  traced  the 
passage  of  the  mythical  devil,  and  as  it 
indicated  a  progress  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
circle,  those  who  stood  in  its  line  leapt  out 
and  sprang,  shivering,  back  to  allow  it 
passage. 

"There  it  goes,"  he  croaked,  "into  the 
forest !  I  see  it  !  It  is  gone  !  Presently 
it  will  come  back  a  very  beautiful  wonder. 
None  will  see  it  but  I." 

He  bent  his  head  as  though  listening,  his 
hand  to  his  ear. 

"  My  ju-ju  tells  me  it  is  coming  !  Look  ! 
Look  !  "  He  pointed  again  to  the  forest.  "  It 
comes  ! " 

An  appropriate  moment,  this,  for  Bones 
to  make  his  appearance,  w^hich  he  did,  quite 
unknowing  that  he  fitted  so  well  into  the 
scheme  of  clairvoyance.  The  people  stood 
dumfounded,  their  knuckles  to  their 
mouths. 

"  This  is  a  great  wonder,"  said  the  head- 
man of  Youkombi,  "for  this  good  devil 
looks  like  Tibbetti." 

But  the  witch-doctor  did  not  reply.  This 
was  a  moment  too  great  for  w^ords.  As  for 
his  fifty  hideous  colleagues,  they  faded  into 
the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

Bones  marched  into  the  circle,  his  helmet 
pulled  rakishly  over  one  eye  and  an  eye- 
glass in  the  other.  He  stood  looking  down 
at  the  medicine-man  and  his  victim,  and 
dropped  his  cane  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  headman. 

"  Take  this  woman  aw'ay,  Kabala,"  he  said. 
"  Afterwards  you  shall  call  a  palaver  of  your 
people." 

He  turned  his  attention  to  the  witch- 
doctor. 

"  0  Buluta,"  he  said,  "  Sandi  w^ants  you." 

The  witch-doctor  licked  his  lips.  Before 
him  was  the  supreme  injustice  of  a  ten  years' 
sentence,  and  that  it  was  unjust  he  stoutly 
believed. 

He  looked  round  helplessly,  and  then — 

"  Lord,"  he  cried,  his  eyes  bright  with 
hope,  "  by  my  magic  and  my  ju-ju  you  may 
net  touch  iUQ,  for  T  am  favoured  by  a  fetish 
stick  greater  than  Sandi's  !     Look  !  " 

Bones's  eyes  followed  the  pointed  finger. 
For  the  first  time  he  saw  the  tall,  roughly- 
dressed  flagstaff. 
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"  Good  gracious,  heaven  an'  earth ! " 
gasped  Bones. 

,  ^  "  Lord,"  Buluta  went  on  proudly,  "  that 
is  a  great  devil,  more  terrible  than  M'shimba- 
m'shamba,  very  fierce  and  terrifying,  who 
eats  up  people.  I  call  this  thing  Eiva,  which 
is  death." 

Bones  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked  steadily 
upward  at  the  one  standard  that  floated  .at 
the  head  of  the  staff. 


He  saw  the  big  black  cross  on  the  white 
ground,  and  the  double-headed  eagle  with  its 
clutching  talons,  and  nodded. 

"  Ewa,  which  is  called  death,"  he  repeated 
soberly.  ''  I  think  you  are  wiser  than  you 
know,  Buluta." 

His  automatic  pistol  cracked  three  times, 
and  at  the  third  shot  the  rope  that  held  the 
Imperial  standard  aloft  was  severed,  and 
the  flag  came  fluttering  down. 


A  further  siorij  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  mmher. 
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HE  Tube  on  a  beauti- 
ful spring  evening 
is  a  place  to  get 
away  from  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
I  was  leaving  it 
without  regret, 
leaning  wearily 
against  the  side  of 
the  moving  stair- 
case, which  was 
bearing  me  up  out  of  Plades  into  the  heaven 
of  the"  blessed  daylight  after  my  day's  toil. 
At  present  I  am  working  in  a  stuffy  office 
in  Whitehall  from  9  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  the 
first  year  of  the  War  having  left  me  with 
a  very  stiff  left  arm  and  two  immovable 
fingers.  Massage  is  gradually  putting  this 
right. 

Vacantly  I  gazed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  where  light  and  air  were.  Outside  in 
the  road  there  lurked,  I  hoped,  the  red  'bus 
which  should  convey  me  to  the  suburb 
in  which  I  lived. 

But,  gazing  thus  upwards,  I  suddenly  saw 
a  vision.  ^  A  girl  entered  the  descending 
staircase  at  the  top  and  began  to  sail  down 
towards  me. 

"  A  girl  !  "  you  may  say.  "  What  of  it  ? 
They  are  as  plentiful  as  daisies." 

So  they  are — one  sees  them  all  day  long. 
But  this  was  not  just  any  girl.  It  was 
suddenly  the  girl,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before.  Her 
face  and  hair  just  caught  the  light  of  the 
westering  sun  as  she  began  to  slide  down 
the  stairs.  Her  hair  was  like  a  new  penny 
with  the  light  on  it,  and  her  whole  personality 
seemed  to  radiate  life,  light,  colour.  She 
was  carrying  a  big  country  basket  of 
daffodils.  We  glided  past  each  other.  Our 
eyes  met.  Almost  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  I  had  bounded  up  my  ascending 
stairs  and  run  past  two  astonished  ticket- 
collectoresses  at  the  t6p.  One  said  "  'Ere  !  " 
the  other  said  "  Hi !  "  but  even  that  did  not 
stop  me,    Bounding  down,  two  steps  at  a 
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time,  I  was  just  in  time  to  stand  behind  the 
girl  as  she  was  reading  with  a  strained  gaze 
the  notice  :  "  Step  off  with  the  right  foot 
first." 

My  sudden  descent  behind  must  have 
startled  her,  foi*  she  turned  her  head,  caught 
my  eye,  advanced  the  left  foot  waveringly, 
twisted  the  other  round  it  in  some  curious 
manner,  jumped  sideways,  and  landed  on  all 
fours  on  the  ground.  The  daffodil  basket 
turned  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air,  and 
a  shower  of  daffodils,  primroses,  and  violets 
fell  gracefully  around  us.  I  say  "  us," 
because,  of  course,  I  was  helping  her  up  by 
that  time. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  year  for  daffodils,"  she 
said  calmly,  getting  up  and  dusting  her 
frock. 

"  It  must  be,"  I  replied,  with  equal  calm, 
collecting  a  handful.  *'  I  never  picked  them 
in  the  Tube  before.  But  I  do  hope  you  are 
not  hurt  ? " 

*'  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  in  an  offhand 
voice,  as  if  it  were  the  usual  manner  of 
leaving  an  escalator.  *'  But  I  did  give  my 
knee  rather  a  bump,"  she  added. 

She  also  began  to  crawl  about,  collecting 
small  floW'Crs  from  odd  corners.  The  other 
passengers  had  left  us  by  this  time.  They 
concluded  this  casualty  was  my  business. 
The  place  was  almost  empty.  It  is  a  new 
Tube  station — a  far  suburb,  and  never 
,  crowded. 

"  Do  come  and  sit  down,"  I  said,  leading 
the  way  along  the  dim  and  windy  platform  ; 
"  you  must  feel  rather  shaken." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  she  said,  looking  carefully 
and  searchingly  at  my  face. 

The  inspection  must  have  been  satisfactory. 
She  smiled  frankly  ;  she  had  little  white 
teeth  like  a  puppy's. 

"  But  these  flowers  are  in  a  dreadful  mess. 
And  what  do  you  expect  me  to  sit  on  ?  " 

There  are  no  cosy  seats  on  a  Tube  station 
platform,  but  I  indicated  the  step  of  a 
penny-in-the-slot  weighing  machine. 

She  arranged  herself  aud  the  basket  on  it^ 
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and  began  to  make  tlie  flowers  into  bundles 
as  contentedly  as  if  she  were  in  a  Devonsliire 
lane.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  with  my  back 
against  the  white  tiles,  and  helped  her.  It 
all  seemed  very  natural.  She  was  neither 
shy  nor  self-conscious,  but  quite  friendly. 
I  took  off  my  cap  and  collected  the  violets 
and  primroses  in  it,  and  did  them  up  tidily. 

My  youno-friend— she  lookedabout  twenty- 
one  or  so— had  two  neat  brown  brogues  stuck 
out  in  front  of  her.  I  noticed  with  some 
surprise  that  she  had  on  one  brown  stocking 
and  one  blue— -nice  stockings  they  were,  of 
thick  knitted  silk.  Her  gloves  also  were  of 
the  same  knitted  silk,  and  also  one  was 
brown  and  the  other  blue.  The  right  hand 
was  blue  and  the  right  foot  was  blue.  Very 
odd.  She  had  on  a  tweed  skirt— Harris 
tweed,  by  the  scent.  Evidently  a  country 
girl.  I  sat  a  little  behind  her,  so  could  study 
the  line  of  her  cheek  and  her  hair  without 
her  being  aware  of  it.  It  was  a  very 
delightful  study.  I  had  been  feehng  tired— 
so  very  tired — of  town  girls.  They  were  so 
"stylish  " — their  own  expression — that  they 
really  frightened  me  very  much,  as  1  am  a 
shy  man. 

Being  afflicted  with  a  perfect  passion  for 
fishing,  I  always  in  my  mind  place  the  girl 
to  whom  I  am  talking  in  an  open  boat,  with 
a  rod  in  her  hand.  Few  London  girls  pass 
this  test,  but  this  girl  did. 

She  was  arranging  the  last  bunch  of 
daffodils  in  the  basket.  I  had  made  all  the 
primroses  into  neat  bunches  in  my  cap, 
removed  for  the  purpose — most  unusual  in 
uniform,  I  feared.  I  hoped  my  Colonel 
would  not  pass  that  way. 

We  put  them  all  in  the  basket.  She  was 
putting  on  her  odd  gloves— blue  on  the 
right,  brown  on  the  left.  This  meant 
departure.  I  felt  desperately  anxious  to 
prolong  the  sitting. 

"Fm  sure  you  ought  not  to  go  yet,"  I 


"Why  not?"  She  looked  round  and 
down  at  me  from  her  superior  position 
enthroned  at  the  foot  of  the  slot  machine. 

My  heart  beat  rather  fast.     Her  beautiful 
eyes  seemed  to  have  golden  light  in  them. 
.    "You  must  really  need  refreshment  after 
such  a  shock." 

I  sprang  up  and  put  all  the  pennies  I 
could  find  in  my  pockets  into  the  nearest 
chocolate  machine. 

The  result  was  :  Three  pieces  of  toffee, 
two  slabs  of  chocolate,  one  box  of  throat 
pastilles,  ope  box  of  matches. 

W§  solemnljr  divid§4  the  toffee, 


She  put  a  fair-sized  piece  in  her  mouth. 
I  detest  toffee,  but  did  the  same,  out  of  good 
fellowship. 

One  or  two  people  passed  and  looked  at 
us  with  surprise.  We  made  a  pleasant 
contrast,  I  am  sure.  My  companion  is 
distinctly  blonde,  and  my  hair  very  black, 
though  my  eyes,  I  have  been  told,  are  blue. 
Her  skin  was  like  apple  blossom. 

I  arranged  the  toffee  in  one  side  of  my 
cheek  and  said  :  "  Do  you  hve  here  ?  " 

"  Do  people  live  in  the  Tube  ? "  she 
replied,  looking  round.  "IVe  never  been 
in  one  before." 

Dear,  innocent  person !  was  my  inward 
comment.  She  speaks  with  a  faint  Scotch 
accent— or  is  it  the  toffee  ?  Something  tells 
me  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  and 
comes  from  a  manse  in  the  Highlands. 

"  1  meant,  do  you  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?  "  I  explained. 

"No,  I  come  from  Scotland,  but  I  am 
staying  near  here  at  present." 

Ah,  I  thought  I  was  right  !  It  must  be 
a  manse. 

"I  am  living  at  Golders  Green,"  I 
volunteered.  I  would  rather  have  been  able 
to  say  St.  James's.  But  when  I  .came  over 
from  Irdand  to  work  at  Whitehall,  someone 
recommended  me  to  lodgings  in  Golders 
Green.  I  thought  it  was  a  small  village, 
with  green  complete  with  ducks.  However, 
the  landlady  is  a  good  soul,  and  the  air  is 
breathable.     So  there  I  stay; 

"  I  wouldn't  have  known  you  were  Scotch," 
I  said,  not  very  truthfully.  "  Very  few 
people  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"  One  does  not  necessarily  speak  the  patois 
of  one's  country,"  she  said. 

I  felt  snubbed.  "  I  am  Irish,"  I  volun- 
teered. 

"Anyone  could  tell  that,"  she  replied. 

I  felt  snubbed  again.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  afflicted  with  a  patois,  either. 

"  It's  more  your  appearance,"  she  said, 
looking  at  me  with  a  smile— "your  eyes, 
blue  with  black  edges,  and  black  hair— 
that's  typical." 

"Now,yours "  I  began,  looking  straight 

into  the  amber  ones. 

"  Don't  let  us  be  personal,"  she  said  rather 
severely,  and  went  on  with  the  daffodils. 

My  father  is  most  intensely  Irish.  He 
and  his  ancestors  have  inhabited  for  Cen- 
turies an  immense  and  hideous  barrack  of  a 
house  in  County  Cork,  built  about  the  Stone 
Age.  He  married  the  daugliter  of  a  rich  man 
who  made  something— knives,  probably— 
in  Slieffield.     He  made  them  so  well  that 
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she  had  a  great  deal  of  money.*"  She  had  a 
good  deal,  at  any  rate,  until  she  married  my 
father  and  his  ancient  lineage.  But  he  has 
myriads  of  poor  relations,  and  they  absorb 
most  of  it.  Still,  there  is  a  good  deal  left, 
and  she  is  determined  that  I  shall  marry  an 
English  lady  of  title.  So  she  would  have 
been  horrified  to  see  me  eating  toffee  in  the 
Tube  with  a  Scotch  minister's  daughter — and 
such  a  charming  one  ! 

"  Isn't  that  a  train  ? "  ray  companion 
suddenly  asked,  after  a  prolonged  attack  on 
the  toffee. 

It  certainly  was.  It  was  on  the  upline, 
and  its  noise  filled  the  whole  tunnel. 

*'No,  I  don't  think  so,"  I  replied,  not 
moving.  Two  or  three  trains  had  come  and 
gone,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we  were 
there.  Without  being  tiresome  or  inquisitive, 
I  very  much  wanted  to  know  where  she  was 
going,  and  how  1  could  see  her  again. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  picking  up  her 
basket.  "  I'm  taking  these  to  a  wounded 
cousin.  He  has  just  two  days'  leave,  so  I 
must  go  back  on  Saturday." 

"  So  soon  !  "  I  said  fatuously.  I  felt  sad, 
but  could  think  of  no  means  of  keeping  her 
against  her  will  in  the  draughty  Tube. 

"  I  have  to  plav  the  organ  on  Sunday,  you 
^see." 

1  knew  it.  That  tiresome  manse,  and 
little  ministers — or  was  it  Stickit  Ministers 
and  Wee  Frees,  and  so  on  ? 

I  had  an  inspiration. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  off  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  should  be  very  useful,  as  there  are  so  few 
porters  about." 

I  held  my  breath  in  suspense.  Would  she 
be  offended  ?  She  could  be  very  haughty, 
I  felt. 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  some 
seconds.  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  believe  you  would  be  very  helpful " 
— holding  out  her  hand  and  smiling— the 
hand  in  the  blue  glove.  "  The  Edinburgh 
Express  —  Euston  —  Saturday  morning.  I 
believe  it  leaves  about  ten  a.m.,"  she  called 
out.  • 

She  was  off  with  a  run,  and  just  nipped 
into  a  train — the  brown  stocking  was  the 
last  thing  I  saw.  The  dusty  Tube  seemed 
very  dull  and  empty  when  she  had  gone. 
I  picked  up  a  little  neglected  primrose  and 
put  it  in  my  buttonhole. 

Keflecting  a  few  moments  before  boarding 
my  red  'bus,  I  made  a  dash  for  the  nearest 
post-office  and  did  some  brainwork  at  the 
telegram  counter— a  little  wire-pulling,  in 
fact,  for  I  meant  to  take  some  leave  due  to 


me,  and  commence  it  on  Saturday.     Also  I 
meant  to  take  it  in  Scotland. 

For,  after  all,  was  not  Scotland  a  beautiful 
land  of  lochs  and  mountains  and  burns  ? 
And  I  had  never  been  further  north  than 
Sheffield.  Anyway,  one  could  go  and  fish, 
or  prospect  for  future  fishing.  I  pictured 
myself  hovering  over  trout  streams,  boating 
on  lochs,  and  climbing  mountains  with  my 
coppery-haired  little  friend.  It  was  to  be  a 
regular  Crockett  novel,  and  I  was  to  be  the 
hero,  if  only  I  could  get  leave. 

I  was  seated  in  my  red  'bus  while  brooding 
thus.  It  stopped — someone  got  in.  The 
breath  absolutely  left  my  body.  It  was 
Herself  again.  No  basket  of  flowers  fciiis 
time,  though.  I  waited  impatiently  for  her 
to  look  up  and  see  me,  but ,  she  pulled  some 
knitting  out  of  her  pocket  and  began  to 
knit. 

But  this  all  strangely  puzzled  me.  How 
had  she  got  there  in  the  time  ?  I  had  seen 
the  train  leave,  going  in  the  opposite  , 
direction,  with  her  in  it,  and  ten  minutes 
later  I  was  in  this  'bus.  Unless  she  had 
flown,  the  thing  seemed  impossible. 

Still,  I  tried  to  catcli  her  eye — her 
obdurate,  uncatchable  eye.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  knitting.  I  hemmed  and 
scuffled — I  am  afraid  I  must  have  stared. 
At  last  she  did  look  up,  seeing  my  obvious 
distress,  and,  giving  me  a  cold  glance, 
moved  to  a  seat  next  the  door,  continued  to 
knit,  also  to  frown  slightly.  I  felt  wretched  : 
I  had  left  her  so  smiUng,  and  felt  we  were 
friends.  She  was  not  a  bit  the  sort  of  girl 
to  frown  one  moment,  to  give  value  to 
infrequent  smiles.  She  must  have  reflected 
about  me,  and  concluded  I  was  no  good. 

At  the  moment  of  my  disappointed 
reflections  she  dropped  her  ball  of  khaki 
wool.  Some  idiot  at  once  wound  his  feet 
up  in  it.  He  tangled  it  till,  in  a  frenzy  of 
embarrassment,  he  kicked  it  under  the  seat 
at  the  far  end.  It  first  took  a  turn  or  two 
ronnd  its  owner's  ankle. 

Here  was  my  opportunity  to  crawl  again 
in  her  service.  It  was  becoming  positively 
a  habit.  I  dived  under  the  seat  and 
pounced  on  the  ball,  and,  winding  busily 
in  and  out  among  boots  and  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  brought  it  up  to  where  it  had 
taken  a  turn  round  its  mistress's  foot. 

Modestly  handing  the  ball  for  her  to 
finish  the  unwinding  herself,  I  received 
another  small  shock.  The  right  stocking 
had  now  become  brown,  and  the  left  blue. 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  gloves.  They 
corresponded.     Now,  I  could  absolutely  swear 


**  There  were  two  copper-haired  girls,  absolutely  identical,  sitting  side  b}^  side." 


that  it  had  been  the  other  way  about  before. 
Had  I  not  shaken  a  blue  hand  ? 

Was  this  shell-shock  or  failing  eyesight? 
She  did  smile  at  last,  as  she  finished  the  last 
lap  of  the  untangling.  But  no  word  did 
she  speak,  and  she  resumed  that  hideous 
knitting.^ 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  the  sky  through 


the  door  of  the  'bus.  We  were  near  the 
Aerodrome.  Outside,  far  above  our  heads 
was  an  aeroplane,  looking  like  a  squashed 
mosquito  against  the  blue  sky.  A  look  of 
rapture — nay,  absolute  devotion — came  over 
her  face  as  she  looked  up  at  the  distant 
insect.  Then  her  gaze  descended  to  earth 
again,    concentrated    itself    with    surprised 


''lieally,  I  was  thinking,  twins  should  not  dress  alike. 


eagerness  on  the  pink  face  of  a  motor-cyclist, 
with  a  side-car  attached  to  his  machine,  who 
was  spluttering  along  behind  us. 

The  motorist  was  evidently  in  the  Flying 
Corps,  and  wearing  the  jaunty  uniform  of  his 
species.  As  he  came  close  behind  us,  the 
^irl— w^  copper-haired  girl— waved  to  him, 
her    face    sparkling    with    smiles.      With 


one  bound  she  was  out  of  the  red  'bus, 
with  several  more  she  was  in  the  side-car. 
He  stopped  for  a  few  seconds.  I  saw 
her  gaze  into  his  face.  I  noticed  that  above 
his  pink  face  he  had  fluffy  yellow  hair  like 
a  canary's  feathers. 

Br-r-r-r  !  Off  they   went.     What  a  dis- 
tressing end  to  all  my  dreams  I     I  could  see, 
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by  the  very  turn  of  her  head,  that  he  absorbed 
all  her  thoughts. 

That  evening  Jiiy  landlady  almost  wept  at 
my  loss  of  appetite.  I  did  not  exactly  push 
the  untasted  food  away,  but  left  a  valuable 
potato,  and  had  only  one  helping  of  my 
favourite  pudding. 

Telegrams  soon  strewed  the  table,  the 
result  of  ten  minutes'  brainwork  in  the  post- 
office.  It  seemed  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
take  leave,  commencing  on  Saturday. 

Of  what  use  was  leave  to  me  now  ?  Sad, 
bitter  thoughts  crowded*  my  brain.  What 
was  the  use  of  anything  ?  Abso-quite-lutely 
nothing  ! 

;5:  ^  j'<  ^  'fi 

Friday  evening  came,  and  with  it  in- 
decision. Should  it  be  Scotland  or  Ireland  ? 
Leave  I  must  take,  having  made  myself  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  to  obtain  it. 

I  must  toss  for  it. 

Tails,  Ireland  ;   heads,  S- — 

Just  then  my  landlord  came  in  with  my 
evening  potations. 

"  Do  you  mind  having  Scotch  this  evening, 
sir  ?     We're  quite  out  of  Irish." 

"  Rather  not,"  I  said,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  startled  him. 

"  That  settles  it,"  I  said  to  myself  ;  "  that 
is  a  good  omen.  Scotch  always  for  me  in 
future." 

I  took  a  dose  and  felt  better.  After  all, 
perhaps  the  flying  man  was  a  cousin  or  a 
brother.  I  would  risk  it,  and  take  a 
ticket  for  Edinburgh  to-morrow\  He 
might  or  might  not  come  to  see  her  off. 
Anyway,  I  might  ask  about  those  stockings, 
if  I  got  a  chance.  A  little  thing  like  that 
quite  worries  me.  Nothing  much  mattered — 
things  might  be  worse. 

Next  ■  morning  saw  me  and  my  port- 
manteau, labelled  Edinburgh,  very  early, 
hidden  in  the  corner  of  a  first-class  carriage 
in  the  Edinburgh  Express. 

My  plans  were  all  laid.  I  would  take 
cover  and  watch  the  platform  carefully.  If 
she  appeared  alone,  I  would  spring  to  her 
assistance,  and,  leading  her  and  her  belongings 
to  my  compartment,  would  persuade  her  that 
every  other  carriage  was  full  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Ministers'  daughters,  I  thought, 
probably  did  not  invariably  travel  first  class. 
But  I  had  a  few  moments'  quiet  conversation 
with  the  guard,  and  made  that  all  right — 
we  put  the  situation  on  a  cash  basis.  He  was 
a  nice  guard— Scotch  also,  and  not  very  busy 
that  morning. 

If  she  appeared  under  escort,  I  would  have 
to  use  tact  in  some  form. 


Carefully  screened  by  a  newspaper,  1 
arranged  a  loophole  and  watched  for  any 
ghmpse  of  copper-coloured  hair  •  and  odd 
stockingss 

The  suspense  was  awful.  Everyone  in 
the  train  but  myself  had  been  kissed,  and 
love  had  been  sent  to  all  the  relatives  that 
could  be  thought  of.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  rush  and  a  flurry,  and  a  pink-faced  man, 
with  canary-coloured  hair,  plunged  like  a 
runaway  horse  down  the  platform.  Behind 
him,  swift  as  Atalanta,  ran  the  lady  of  the 
daffodils.  Parcels  hung  about  them,  dangling 
from  every  flnger  and  elbow  joint. 

They  both  got  into  the  train,  he  helping 
her  in,  in  a  most  lover-like  fashion. 

After  that  one  glance  I  knew  no 
more,  but,  completely  enveloping  myself 
in  newspapers,  relapsed  into  sulks  and 
depression. 

All  my  hopes  were  shattered.  Lochs, 
burns,  trout,  salmon,  mountains,  gillies, 
,  haggis,  porridge — everything  Scotch — was 
hopeless.  And  here  was  I  hurrying,  friend- 
less and  alone,  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  copper 
hair  and  the  canary  hair  were  both  doubtless 
close  together  and  oblivious  of  all  else. 

Sulking,  reading,  dozing,  an  hour  passed. 
Suddenly  a  face  appeared,  a  pink  face 
crowned  by  a  little  khaki  cap  over  canary- 
coloured  hair.  It  was  pressed  close  to  the 
glass  against  my  left  eye — I  was  on  the 
corridor  side — and  it  gave  me  a  frightful 
turn. 

A  hand  pulled  open  the  sliding  door,  the 
man  came  in  and  plumped  himself  down  in 
the  seat  opposite. 

He  pulled  out  a  pipe,  filled  it,  and  slapped 
himself  all  over.  There  could  be  no  room 
for  matches  in  that  tightly  -  filled  tunic, 
I  thought.  I  held  out  a  box  in  silence  from 
behind  the  newspaper,  hoping  to  avert  a 
conversation. 

"  Just  came  aloang  for  a  smawk,"  he  said. 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied  coldly. 

That  quieted  him  for  a  bit. 

"Ma  wife's  not  just  that  fond  of  the 
smell  of  tobacco,"  he  announced. 

His  wife !  Oh,  bitter  moment !  And  had 
everything  and  everybody  in  this  world 
suddenly  become  Scotch  ?  It  was  a  perfect 
blight.  We  smoked  in  silence — a  newspaper 
is  an  excellent  screen. 

No  one  can  admire  the  British  airman 
more  than  I  do — he  is  the  best  and  pluckiest 
thing,  bar  none,  in  the  world,  I  consider — 
but  I  felt  I  had  no  use  for  this  blond 
specimen  at  the  moment. 

Just  then  steps  sounded  along  the  corridor  ; 
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someone  peeped  in.  It  was  Herself  of  the 
radiant  hair. 

"  There  you  are,  Jock,"  she  said,  in  her 
pretty  voice.    "  I'm  coming  in  here." 

And  come  she  did. 

"  You'll  not  be  minding  the  smawk  ? " 
Jock  said,  seeing  me  put  down  my  pipe. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  like  it  at  times — indeed  I  do. 
Please  smoke." 

Lowering  my  guard — the  newspaper — I 
looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

No  recognition — a  cool  blank  gaze. 

I  rummaged  out  a  Bradshaw  from  my 
suit-case,  and  tried  to  discover  from  its 
bewildering  pages  how  one  could  get  from 
Edinburgh  to  Cork  without  an  instant's 
pause. 

A  failure.  I  am  no  good  at  mathematics, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  have  to  be 
approached  with  an  otherwise  untroubled 
mind.  Besides,  I  began  to  think  about 
those  odd  stockings  again.  I  looked.  They 
were  quite  normal— both  brown. 

"  I'll  go  and  find  Nancy,"  I  heard  her  say 
above  the  roar  of  the  train,  and  she  went 
out.  It  was  a  relief.  Three  is  such  a  poor 
number  under  the  circumstances.  Who  was 
Nancy  ?     But  what  did  it  matter  ? 

I  heard  Mrs.  Jock  return  with  someone, 
so  lowered  jthe  page  again,  to  see  whom  she 
had  brought  with  her. 

Was  it  a  mirage  ? 

There  were  two  copper-haired  girls, 
absolutely  identical,  sitting  side  by  side. 
The  left  one  looked  at  me,  her  eyes  opened 
in  surprise  and  apparent  pleasure,  likewise 
her  mouth,  and  she  said — 

''  Oh,  it's  the  Irishman  from  the  Tube  ! 
I  wondered  why  you  didn't  turn  up  to  help 
with  the  luggage."   She  smiled  like  an  angel. 

The  other  one  said — 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now — I  thought  I  knew 
your  face.    You  sorted  my  wool  in  the  'bus." 

I  said  absolutely  nothing,  but  breathed 
hard,  and  probably  beamed.  Really,  I  was 
thinking,  twins  should  not  dress  alike.  It 
might  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  our 
hves. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  stockings.  Daffodil 
girl  had  blue,  wool  girl  had  brown. 

Daffodils  came  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

"How  do  you  come  to  be  travelling  up 
with  Jock  and  Dora  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  It  just  happened,"  I  said.  "A  telegram 
came  that  seemed  to  require  my  presence  in 
Edinburgh.     Business  of  sorts." 

"  I  see.  I  just  hopped  into  the  train  as 
it  w^as  moving." 

So  that  was  hgw  we  missed. 


"  Funny,"  she  said  musingly,  but  did  not 
seem  at  all  displeased. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunny  day.  The  country 
looked  simply  superb.  Jock  was  a  fine 
chap,  of  whom  any  girl  might  be  proud, 
and  Nancy,  with  three  little  golden  freckles 
on  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  was  simply 
indescribable.  You  can  easily  tell  them 
apart,  when  you  know.  Nancy  had  three 
freckles,  Dora  only  one. 

We  talked  a  good  deal,  but  not  enough  to 
make  one's  throat  sore.  Talking  in  the 
train  is  hard  on  the  vocal  chords.  My  voice 
is  an  extraordinarily  deep  bass  ;  hers  is  like 
a  wood-pigeon's.  I  caused  her  to  believe  that 
I  was  a  perfectly  respectable  person  without 
unduly  straining  my  throat. 

She,  as  far  as  I  could  hear  through  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  the  train,  really  did  live  in 
a  manse — at  least,  the  word  occurred  pretty 
often,  though  I  lost  some  of  the  context. 
I  had  asked  her  to  speak  a  little  closer  to  my 
ear,  w'hicli  she  did,  so  I  managed  to  gather 
some  of  the  story.  It  seemed  that  Jock  had 
left  his  native  village,  close  to  them,  to  join 
the  Flying  Corps  and  live  near  London. 
Dora  had  followed  him  to  tlie  same  spot, 
to  do  war  work,  and  part  of  the  war  work  had 
been  quietly  to  marry  Jock — a  fact  she  had 
not  divulged  to  anyone.  Nancy  had  come  to 
London  for  two  days  to  see  a  sick  cousin. 
She  had  asked  Dora  to  put  her  up,  as  Dora 
was  supposed  to  be  living  in  lodgings  with 
an  old  nurse.  Dora  found  rooms  for  herself 
and  sister  for  the  night,  but  next  morning 
"  confessed  all." 

Nancy  and  she  then  had  a  tiff.  Nancy  had 
taken  her  departure  hurriedly.  Ah,  at  last  I 
saw  the  reason  of  the  ill-mated  gloves,  etc. ! 
Both  having  raiment  only  for  one  day, 
Nancy  had  taken,  in  haste  and  darkness,  one 
of  each  in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  I 
saw  her.  She  had  wandered  about  all  day, 
remembered  the  sick  cousin  and  the  flowers 
rather  late,  and  was  taking  them  to  him  when 
I  saw  her.  Finally  she  returned  to  the 
lodgings,  and  all  was  forgiven.  They  were 
now  on  their  way  to  confess  to  the  parents 
and  obtain  the  paternal  sanction  rather  late 
in  the  day.  And  here  we  all  were.  It  was 
a  long  and  breathless  history,  but  that  was 
the  gist  of  it. 

"  And  now  we'v^e  all  made  it  up,  and 
we're  going  to  tell  them  all  at  the  Manse, 
and  x\unt  Mary." 

Who  Avas  Aunt  Mary  ?  I  must  have 
missed  that  bit.     And  where  did  I  come  in  ? 

I  looked  across  at  Jock— Jock  Menzies, 
his  name  tarued  out  to  be, 
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"  I  want  to  offer  you  my  congratulations, 
as  a  bridegroom,"  I  said,  holding  out  my 
hand. 

Jock  seized  my  hand  and  gripped  it  as  if 
he  were  tightening  a  nut — a  real  engineer's 
grip. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  the  pain, 
I  said  :  "  Will  you  all  come  to  lunch  with 
me  in  the  dining  car  ?  " 

They  all  would,  and  did.  We  had  rather 
a  merry  lunch.  Never  was  there  such  roast 
mutton  or  such  rhubarb  tart — rhubarb, 
which  is  generally  to  me  a  poisonous  growth, 
seemed  food  for  angels.  Even  I  went  so 
far  as  to  order  and  obtain  champagne. 
They  w^ere  all  practically  teetotalers,  it 
appeared,  though.  However,  they  all  drank 
some,  even  Jock  eventually,  as  he  said  it 
would  be  "such  an  awful  waste  to  leave  it." 

The  rest  of  the  long  day  passed  pleasantly. 
We  chattered,  Jock  entertained  us  with 
stories  of  flying  feats  and  adventures,  till  his 
voice  cracked  and  he  w^ent  to  sleep.  Dora 
also  went  to  sleep  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  Lucky  Jock  !  Why  had  not  I 
a  head  on  my  shoulder  ?  Nancy  and  I  shared 
illustrated  papers  till  our  heads  nodded,  and 
it  would  have  been  so  comfortable. 

We  all  regretted  parting,  I  am  sure,  when 
w^e  finally  arrived  at  Edinburgh  Station. 
However,  it  was  not  to  be  for  long,  for 
though  I  saw  them  off  on  another  platform 
for  their  own  village,  I  was  k>  go  to  an 
hotel  .for  the  night,  to  transact  my 
'*  business,"  and  go  out  and  see  them  next 
day,  to  learn  what  had  happened. 

In  the  falling  dusk  Edinburgh  was  an 
enchanted  spot.  It  seemed  to  me  the  most 
romantically  beautiful  town  I  had  ever  seen, 
with  its  great  fortress-castle  brooding  over 
it  against  the  evening  sky.  I  saw  Highland 
soldiers  in  kilts,  I  heard  bagpipes,  I  ate 
porridge  in  the  morning  at  the  hotel,  and 
left  it  aS  early  as  possible  and  started  for  the 
Manse. 

Going  out  in  the  train,  all  my  visions 
of  lochs  and  mountains  returned  to  me  in 
full  force.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  thought 
pleasant  thoughts  w^hich  resolved  themselves 
into  pleasant  dreams.  I  had  slept  little  the 
night  before.  A  porter  awakened  me  by 
opening  the  carriage  door  and  saying  what 
sounded  like  "  Whogglehurrochog  !  "  in  an 
angry  voice.  I  saw  I  must  get  out,  as  the 
line  went  no  further,  so  accordingly  emerged 
sleepily  on  the  platform. 

I  looked  round.  Where  were  the  lochs  and 
burns  ? 

The  country  w^as  flat  and  black,  the  grasg 


blacker,  the  trees  were  dead.  Tall  chimneys 
rose  on  the  horizon.  Heaps  of  slag  and 
shale  were  the  only  mountains.  Clearly  this 
was  a  land  of  coal-pits, 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  Manse  ? " 
I  inquired  of  a  dusky-looking  porter. 

"  Up  over  yon,"  he  •  said,  pointing  to  a 
perspective  of  cindery  road  that  took  its  way 
between  dingy  cottages  for  miles,  it  seemed. 

"  Over  yon  "  I  w^alked  and  w^alked.  The 
sun  was  hot  and  the  dust  unusually  dusty. 
The  houses  became  more  frequent.  Again 
I  inquired  for  the  Manse  "  over  yon." 

There  it  w^as — a  little  grey  stone  house, 
very  respectable,  with  laurels  round  it  and, 
thank  Heaven,  a  few  flowers. 

I  was  shown  into  a  room — the  very  best 
room,  evidently,  but  not  very  cheerful. 
I  could  not  see  my  Nancy  in  it,  somehow. 
She  w^as  my  Nancy  already  in  my  mind. 

Nancy  came  in.  I  counted  the  freckles 
on  her  nose,  to  make  sure.  The  whole  room 
was  radiant  at  once.  Nancy  was  positively 
an  illuminant  to  any  room. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said. 
*'  It  has  all  been  rather  trying,  but  they  are 
quite  used  to  the  idea  now,  but  dreading 
to  tell  Aunt  Mary.  And,  do  you  know,  they 
were  so  taken  up  about  Jock  and  Dora, 
I  haven't  really  been  able  quite  to  explain 
you,"  she  said.  "  You  must  explain  your- 
self." 

A  little  grey-haired  lady  came  into  the 
room.  Nancy  went  out,  saying  to  me : 
"  This  is  Jock's  mother." 

''  How^  do  you  do  ?  "  I  said,  unable  to  say 
anything  else. 

"  Vairywail,  thank  you." 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  came,"   I  began — "  I  came — er " 

Why  had  I  come  ? 

I  had  meant  to  say  I  came  because  I  had 
heard  the  place — was  it  Whurrel-hurrog  ? — 
was  so  extremely  beautiful,  and  so  on,  but 
all  these  mines  spoilt  that. 

Would  no  one  help  me  ? 

Heavy  steps  sounded  in  the  passage. 

A  large  minister  appeared — pink,  like 
Jock,  but  with  a  beard — evidently  Jock's 
father.  He  also  assured  me  he  was  in 
excellent  health.     Conversation  flagged. 

"May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
daughter  ? "  I  said.  That  was  surely  an 
inspiration. 

"  Aye,  the  lassie's  fine,"  he  beamed.  "But 
what  will  her  leddyship  say  ? " 

'* I  wonder?"  I  said,  mystified.  I  wished 
I  had  made  more  definite  inquiries  as  to  all 
the  relationships  before. 
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"  A  wurrud  with  you,  young  man,  if  you 
please,  in  the  garden,"  said  the  minister,  in  a 
huge  whisper. 

We  went  into  the  garden  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  twelve  feet  of  path. 

"  You  see,  it's  like  this  way,  you  under- 
stand. You've  taken  a  great  fancy  to  our 
Jock,  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  and  come  doon  here 
to  see  him." 

"Yes,  exactly,"  I  said.  ^  "Splendid  lad, 
your  son  !     I've  never  seen " 

^*  Oh,  he's  fine ;  but,  ye  see,  he's  no  match 
for  her  leddyship's  niece,  and  I'm  feared 
she'll  be  verra,  verra  displeased  when  we  tell 
her.  Nancy  is  going  over  awa  just  now  to 
break  it  to  her  leddyship.  I'd  like  line  if 
you'd  go  with  her  and  speak  for  our  Jock. 
One  soldier  can  say  for  another  what  no 
girl  can.  Her  leddyship  has  been  that  kind 
to  us  these  twenty-five  years — ever  since 
Jock  was  born — but  she'll  think  we've  no 
call  to  marry  him  to  her  niece." 

"  Then  the  twins  don't  live  with  you  ?  " 
I  said. 

"'Deed  no!  What  for  should  they  ?  They 
live  with  her  leddyship  over  at  the  big 
house,  and  it's  just  for  the  one  night  we 
managed  to  put  them  all  in  here.  She'll  not 
be  knowing  any  of  them  are  in  the  place  till 
she  sees  them.   And  she's  an  ill  lady  to  cross." 

I  understood  at  last.  Her  ladyship  had 
been  kind  to  the  minister  and  his  big  son, 
and  the  boy  and  girls  had  grown  up  in 
the  same  village,  as  friends,  with  the 
inevitable  result.  No  wonder !  I  should 
have  married  them  both. 

"  Ye  see,  the  young  leddies  were  much 
sought  after,  and  were  expected  to  make 
great  matches,"  he  said  ruefully.  "They 
came  out  the  year  before  the  War,  and 
made  some  sensation.  Then  the  War  brobe 
out,  and  they  had  just  to  go  in  again. 
Anyway,  ye'll  go  up  to  the  house  with 
Nancy,  and  speak  for  our  Jock." 

Oh,  Heavens !  Speaking  is  not  my 
forte.  But  the  words  "go  with  Nancy" 
caught  my  ear.  I  would  go  with  her 
anywhere  and  everywhere. 

"  By  all  means,"  I  said. 

So  presently  Nancy  and  I  were  tramping 
along  the  cindery  road  again. 

'*Aunt  Mary  just  loves  the  Menzies 
and  Jock,"  said  Nancy,  "and  has  always 
made  pets  of  them  all,  and  given  them  lots 
of  grapes  and  peaches,  and  built  up  his 
church,  and  so  on,  and  had  Jock  out  to  play 
with  us,  but  I'm  afraid  she  won't  like  this 
development.  And  she's  so  dreadfully  deaf, 
and  will  never  admit  it,    We  almost  always 


live  with  Aunt  Mary,"  she  further  informed 
me,  "  as  there  are  five  more  sisters  at  home, 
and  we  simply  fall  over  each  other." 

On  we  marched,  sometimes  passing  groups 
of  miners,  with  their  coal-black  faces  and 
pale  eyes,  squatting  silently  by  the  side  of 
the  road.     They  stared  at  us. 

We  arrived  before  handsome  iron  gates  in  a 
high  stone  wall,  and  passed  through.  We 
had  arrived  at  the  big  house.  Children 
ran  out  from  the  lodge  and  bobbed  curtsies. 
Inside  the  gates  the  black  pit  country  ended. 
All  here  was  green,  with  young  spring 
freshness  carefully  tended.  We  walked  up 
the  long,  winding  avenue.  The  house,  when 
it  came  into  view,  was  a  long,  imposing 
building  in  the  "  Scotch  baronial  "  style. 

We  walked  through  a  billiard  room  into  a 
large,  solemn  hall  like  a  church,  lighted  by 
stained-glass  windows.  The  gravity  of  the 
occasion  impressed  itself  upon  me.  The 
house  was  so  quiet,  we  spoke  in  whispers 
like  conspirators.  She  pointed  at  a  door. 
"Aunt  Mary's  in  there,"  she  whispered. 
"  I'll  go  in  and  prepare  her.  Will  you  wait, 
and  come  in  when  I  come  out  and  fetch 
you  ?  "  She  indicated  a  large  leather  chair 
beside  a  stuffed  peacock. 

I  sat  down  beside  the  peacock  and  gazed 
at  it.     A  large  clock  ticked  bop-bop-bop. 

Through  the  door  I  could  hear  the  sounds 
of  explanation.  Aunt  Mary — Lady  Macbeth, 
I  had  discovered,  with  awe,  was  her  name — 
must  really  be  very,  very  deaf.  Loud,  louder, 
loudest  grew  the  explanations.  They  went 
on  some  time.  Surely  it  must  be  painful  work 
for  a  person  with  a  voice  like  a  wood-pigeon  to 
make  such  a  noise.     Presently  it  subsided. 

The  door  opened.  I  jumped,  as  one 
expecting  a  summons  to  the  dentist.  Nancy 
came  out.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed.  She 
looked  harassed  and  embarrassed,  especially 
the  latter,  and  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
hopeless  laughter. 

"Quite  impossible,"  she  said,  breathless, 
very  pink. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Is  she  adamant  and 
very  stern  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that !  She  got  over  Dora 
and  Jock  astonishingly  quick.  Very 
surprised,  of  course,  but  not  so  dreadfully 
angry — just  irritated  at  the  secrecy.  But 
it's  you  she  can't  understand.  She  only 
hears  about  half  I  say,  and  my  voice  is  quite 
gone.  I  wrote  your  name  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  This  is  right,  isn't  it  ? "  She 
showed  it  to  me.  "  Lieutenant  Featherstone- 
haugh.  I  never  could  have  spelt  it,  but  it 
was  on  your  suit-case," 
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"  Perfectly  correct,"  I  said. 

Naucy  looked  still  very  embarrassed. 

"  She  was  delighted,  and  said,  were  you 
from  County  Cork.  I  said  I  believed  so, 
and  she  says  her  great-grandfather  married 
your  great  great-aunt,  or  something  like 
that." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  I  said.  "  Well,  what  if  they 
did  ?     Splendid  !    We  are  relations,  then." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  only  that.  It's  awful,  and 
so  difficult.  Go  in  yourself  and  explain." 
She  opened  the  door  and  pushed  me  in. 

I  had  on  new  golf  shoes,  with  nails  as 
big  as  filberts.  I  was  rather  startled,  and, 
entering  hurriedly,  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  figure 
enthroned  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  room, 
calculated  the  immeasurable  distance  I  should 
have  to  walk  before  I  reached  her,  skidded 
badly  on  a  piece  of  polished  floor,  and  sat 
down  with  a  tremendous  bump. 

"  You're  as  bad  as  me  in  the  Tube  !  "  A 
little  hand  was  held  out  to  me  in  succour. 
I  grasped  it,  and  as  my*  left  arm,  being 
stiff  and  almost  useless,  was  helpless,  could  • 
only  kick  like  a  horse  down  on  a  wood 
paving. 

When,  with  a  final  plunge,  I  regained  my 
feet,  I  was  still  holding  her  hand,  and 
continued  to  hold  it. 

The  old  lady  had  in  the  meantime  been 
saihng  towards  us  with  outstretched  arms. 


To  my  overwhelming  amazement,  she  put 
both  her  arms  on  my  shoulders  and  Jkissed 
me  on  the  cheek. 

"Nancy  has  told  me  all  about  it,"  she 
said.  I  heard  a  convulsive  giggle,  and 
looked  round.     Nancy  had  vanished. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said.  She 
was  really  a  beautiful  old  lady,  and  must  once 
have  been  very  like  Nancy.  So  I  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

"You  are  dark-haired  and  blue-eyed,  like 
all  your  people,"  she  said.  "  Now  go  away, 
and  don't  waste  time  kissing  an  old  woman 
like  me." 

I  went  to  tell  Nancy  what  Aunt  Mary  had 
said,  and  found  her  with  her  head  on  the 
billiard  table,  laughing  helplessly,  with  very 
pink  cheeks. 

"  We  can't  possibly  disappoint  Aunt  Mary, 
can  we  ?  "  I  said,  leaning  down  till  I  could 
see  her  face  quite  close.  "  Don't  you  think 
we  might  be  engaged,  just  on  trial,  so  to 
speak  ? " 

She  made  no  reply  in  actual  words — I 
gave  her  no  chance. 

"By  the  by,"  I  said,  after  an  interval, 
"  do  you  mind  telling  me  your  surname  ?  " 

"  Miss  Macfarlane-Macbeth,"  she  said. 

"W^e  could  soon  change  all  that,"  I 
answered. 

And  we  did— eventually. 


RETRIEVAL. 


\rO\J  came  in,  bringing  with  you— as  one  brings  from  rifled  hedgerows, 

Lore  that  makes  the  groping  schoolman's  long  endeavour  seem  in  vain- 
Trail  and  treasure  from  a  kingdom  that  perplexed  me  with  its  mazes. 
Till  your  claiming  of  that  kingdom  made  its  inmost  meanings  plain. 

You  went  out,  taking  with  you— as  the  twilight  takes  the  sunset, 
As  the  clouding  of  a  goblet  dims  the  sparkle  of  its  wine- 
All  the  glory  and  the  gladness  that  we  shaped  to  life  together, 
All  the  splendour  of  the  knowledge  that  your  highest  hopes  were  mine. 

Now  no  more  the  memorled  hedgerows  fling  their  sweet,  detaining  tendrils 

On  the  path  that  never  broadens  to  our  olden,  wedded  track! 

Yet  your  coming  and  your  going  seem  alike  but  fitful  shadows 

That  shall  vanish  at  the  road's  turn  where  I'll  meet  you,  coming  back  I 

ETHEL    M.   HEWITT. 
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KNEW  there  was  a 
beastly,  cold  east 
wind  blowing,  as 
soon  as  I  put  my 
nose  outside  the 
bed-clothes,  so  I 
promptly  put  it 
back  again,  and 
determined  not  to 
get  up  for  some 
hours  to  come — 
perhaps  not  at  all.  After  all,  what  is  the 
good  of  getting  up  ?  You  only  have  to  go 
to  bed  again  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  if 
there  has  been  a  vile  wind  blowing  on  you 
all  the  time,  you  go  to  bed  in  a  thundering 
t  bad  temper  when  the  time  comes,  and  nobody 
is  any  the  better  for  it.  However,  just 
because  Ld  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  I  couldn't.  I  felt  most  unusually 
wide  awake,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  found 
myself  wondering  what  letters  there  were  for 
me.  Baines  had  been  up  with  my  early 
coffee,  I  knew,  because  the  sound  of  him 
going  out  had  woke  me  up.  He  is  such  a 
model  servant  that  his  entrance  and  the 
drawing  of  the  curtains  never  disturb  me, 
but  he  always  manages  to  shut  the  door 
with  a  sort  of  quiet  ostentation  that  drags 
one  back  to  consciousness.  Of  course,  it's 
his  business  to  wake  me  up,  and  when  I 
shout  "  Baines  !  "  in  a  fury  of  early-morning 
temper,  and  threaten  to  dismiss  him  if  he 
can't  learn  to  shut  the  door  quietly,  he  only 
answers  "  Very  good,  sir,"  and  does  just  the 
same  next  day. 

I  stretched  out  an  arm  to  the  table,  and 
felt  in  the  spot  where  I  knew  my  letters 
would  be,  beside  my  coffee.  I  secured  them 
with  one  grab  and  pulled  them  into  bed, 
where,  without  raising  my  head,  I  peered  at 
them  and  decided  whether  each  was  w^orth 
opening.  Not  that  I  expected  anything 
attractive,  but  there  are  always  possibilities 
^bout  a  bundle  of  unopened  letters.  You 
may  have  been  left  a  thousand  a  year— you 
never  know.     There  were  two  or  three  bills  ; 


I  knew  them  by  instincb.  Probably  they  all 
remarked  that  a  remittance  would  oblige — 
they  generally  do.  I  threw  them  all  on  the 
floor.  Baines  could  have  them  if  he  hked. 
There  was  a  letter  from  my  eldest  sister, 
asking  me,  I  knew  perfectly  well,  to  go 
down  to  her  place  for  the  week-end.  She  is 
always  asking  me,  in  hopes  I  shall  take  a 
fancy  to  one  of  the  "  nice  girls  "  she  always 
has  to  meet  me,  and  occasionally  I  go. 
There  were  two  or  three  post-cards,  and 
then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  I  came  to  a 
largeish  square  envelope  with  a  typewritten 
address.  Somehow  it  did  not  look  like  the 
ordinary  communication  from  the  gentleman 
who  is  anxious  to  lend  you  anything  up  to 
five  hundred  pounds  on  your  note  of  hand 
alone,  and  I  opened  it  with  the  rather 
pleasant  feeling  that  here  was  something 
whose  contents  I  could  not  gauge  without  so 
doing.  And,  indeed,  if  I  had  guessed  all 
day,  I  should  never  have  come  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  right  solution. 
There  was  no  address,  no  date,  and  no 
signature,  and  the  letter  started  straight 
away  like  this — 

"Deab  Mr.  Sloane, — 

"  n  you  care  enough  about  me  to  guess 
my  identity,  come  round  and  propose  to  me 
on  Saturday  morning  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Of  course,  it  is  Leap  Y^ear,  but  even  then  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  go  as  far  as  this  if 
I  had  not  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  would 
do  it  of  your  own  accord,  if  you  were  not  so 
horribly  shy.  But,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
dare  to  mention  this  letter  to  me  until  I  give 
you  permission,  or  I  shall  die  of  shame." 

Did  you  ever  !  And  I  had  actually  nearly 
turned  over  and  gone  off  to  sleep  again 
indefinitely  without  looking  through  my 
letters !  And  to-day  was  Saturday !  I 
hardly  gave  myself  time  to  recover  from  my 
state  of  absolute  amazement  before  I  was 
out  of  bed,  and  ringing  for  Baines,  and 
dressing  myself  in  such  a  violent  hurry  that 
everything  went  wrong,  and  I  had  to  do  it 
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ull  over  again.  Probably  Baines  thought  I 
had  suddenly  gone  mad,  but  he  never  lets 
me  see  anything  like  that,  if  he  does  think 
it— it's  not  his  business. 

For,  you  see,  the  only  girl  I'd  ever  shown 
enough  interest  in  to  warrant  her  writing  a 
letter  like  that  was  Valerie  Storey,  and  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  I  should  have  proposed 
to  her  before,  if  I  hadn't  been  such  a  perfect 
fool.  And,  besides,  when  almost  the  only 
thing  you've  done  for  your  country  is  to  get 
invalided  home  with  a  game  leg,  and  have 
to  accept  your  discharge  because  the  beastly 
limb  is  no  earthly  good  for  military  purposes 
any  longer,  you  don't  feel  as  cocksure  of 
yourself  as  you  did  before,  somehow.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Valerie  was  more  likely  to 
favour  a  chap  with  possibilities  of  service  in 
him,  even  if  he'd  never  yet  got  to  the  Front, 
than  one  who'd  crocked  up  and  was  done 
for.  And  there  were  Dunbridge  and  young 
Lesley,  both  crazy  about  her,  and  both  likely 
to  go  abroad  again  at  any  minute.  And  then 
Billing's  an  "  indispensable "  Government 
servant,  and  Colton's  medically  unfit,  but 
doing  awfully  good  work  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Oh,  there  were  several  with  more  chance 
than  I  thought  I'd  got. 

However,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  I 
knew  Valerie  had  got  a  typewriter,  which  she 
used  for  doing  secretarial  work  sometimes  for 
her  father,'  who's  such  an  old  firebrand  that 
no  typist  could  ever  satisfy  him,  or,  satisfying 
him,  would  stay  in  his  employ.  Valerie 
manages  him  like  a  lamb,  but  then  Valerie's 
an  angel. 

It  wasn't  till  I  was  half-way  to  the  Storeys' 
house  that  it  struck  me  there  was  a  fly  in 
'he  ointment.  Of  course,  I  suppose  girls  do 
propose  sometimes  in  Leap  Year,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  happened 
anywhere  except  in  penny  novelettes  and  so 
on.  By  the  time  I  was  on  the  doorstep 
I  had  got  a  dim  sort  of  feeling  that  I 
wished  I'd  had  the  coura'ge  to  ask  her 
before,  so  that  Valerie  wouldn't  have  had 
to  do  it.  It  wasn't  a  bit  like  her.  But 
before  I'd  gone  far  along  that  line  of 
thought  I  felt  a  warm  glow  all  over  me, 
as  I  realised  how  awfully  fond  she  must 
be  of  me  to  bring  herself  to  the  point.  I 
had  rung  the  JdcII  before  I  had  time  to  get 
nervous,  so,  when  I  did  begin,  it  was  too 
late  to  turn  and  run  away. 

"  Is  Mr.  Storey  at  home  ? "  I  said,  as 
Dawes,  most  decorous  and  immaculate  of 
maids,  opened  the  door.  Of  course,  I  knew 
he  wasn't,  and  she  knew  I  knew  it,  but  she 
gave  never  p-  sign. 


"No,  sir,"  she  said  solemnly  and  with  an 
elaborate  air  of  concern. 

I  turned  away,  but  Dawes  knew  better, 
and,  when  I  turned  back,  she  still  had  the 
door  standing  invitingly  wide  open. 

"  Er — is  Miss  Storey  in  ? "  I  asked  weakly. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dawes. 

I  was  inside.  I  was  in  the  library, 
waiting  for  Valerie.  I  was  sitting  down  on 
a  chair,  doing  something  with  my  gloves.  I 
was  standing  up,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
I  was  wandering  round  the  walls,  looking 
at  the  pictures,  and  I  didn't  in  the  least 
know  what  I  was  doing  any  of  the  time. 
One  thing  I  knew,  and  that  was  that  if  I 
didn't  say  this  time  what  I'd  been  going  to 
say  to  her  dozens  of  times  before,  and  never 
managed  to  get  out,  I  should  lose  her  for 
ever.  But  how  I  was  going  to  work  up  to 
it,  and  what  words  I  was  going  to  use,  I 
hadn't  the  vaguest  idea,  and  I  didn't  attempt 
to  prepare  anything,  either — I  was  in  too 
much  of^^.  whirl. 

She  came  in  suddenly,  without  my  hearing 
her  approach,  and  I  stood  and  said  nothing 
at  all,  just  gazing  at  her  and  thinking  how 
sweet  she  looked.  She  smiled  in  just  her 
ordinary  way,  and  said  "  Good  morning  !  " 
and  remarked  what  a  lovely  day  it  was  ;  and 
if  I  hadn't  known  what  she  knew,  I  should 
have  thought  she  looked  the  tiniest  bit 
puzzled,  at  seeing  me  there  at  that  hour  in 
the  morning.  /  could  never  have  carried  it 
off  like  that,  but  then  women  are  so  clever. 

I  found  my  voice  all  of  a  rush  at  last, 
when  Valerie  had  looked  at  me  twice 
inquiringly,  and  what  I  said,  without  any 
preamble,  w^as — 

"  Valerie,  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  stood  still  for  a  minute  and  gave  a 
little  gasp.  Then  she  walked  a  few  steps 
and  took  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  very 
hard,  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  falling 
down.  Then  she  looked  up  at  me,  and  in  a 
funny,  little,  frightened  sort  of  voice  said — 

"  Yes,  Alec." 

Well,  what  came  next  has  really  no  literary 
value,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  story 
seems  as  though  it  ought  to  end  there.  But 
it  doesn't.  We  came  out  of  a  sort  of  ecstatic 
trance  after  a  bit,  and  Valerie  said — 

"  We  must  be  sensible  !  And  you  must  go 
now,  Alec,  or  I  shall  never  get  some  work 
done  for  father  that  I  promised  should  be 
sent  off  by  the  midday  post.  It's  frightfully 
important,  and  it  won't  make  him  very  kindly 
disposed  towards  you  if  he  finds  you've  been 
responsible  for  my  neglecting  it.  You  may 
come  back  directly  after  lunch — if  you  want 
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to,  that  is/'  she  ilnislied,  lookini^  up  at  me 
wickedly. 

She  had  not  said  a  word  about  her  letter, 
so,  of  course,  after  what  she'd  put,  I  didn't, 
either.  There  hadn't  been  much  time,  but  I 
guessed  she'd  mention  it  in  the  afternoon,  and 
really  it  didn't  seern  to  matter  much  now. 


"  Have  you  been  to  sec  Yal  ?  "  he  asked^ 
and  I  told  him,  still  cheerl'ully,  that  I  had. 
And  then  he  grinned  a  slow  grin,  as  though 
he  were  enjoying  something  very  much 
inside,  and  remarked — 

'- April  fool ! '' 

He  was  scuddino*  awav  amoncr  the  trees 


"'April  fool!'  TTc  %vas 
scudding  awny  nmonji; 
the  trees  before  1  liad 
recovered  inv  breath." 


I  went  down  the  drive  fairly  walking  on  air, 
as  they  say.  I  thought  that  a  silly  expression 
before,  but  really  it's  just  how  I  felt— as 
though  I  w^ere  being  carried  along  on  wings, 
somehow.  Just  by  the  gates  Valerie's  young 
brother  Noel  appeared  out  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  I  shouted  a  cheery  greeting  to  him. 


before  I  had  recovered  my  breath.  Such 
a  solution  had  never  for  a  minute  entered 
my  head,  for  Noel  was  one  of  those  quiet, 
studious,  spectacled  boys  that  no  one  would 
ever  suspect  of  playing  pranks.  But  with 
boys,  as  some  wise  man  has  remarked,  you 
never  know.    When  I  did  get  my  wits,  I  saw 
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what  a  good  turn  he'd  done  me.  Of  course, 
he  never  dreamt  his  sister  would  accept  me, 
and  if  he  hadn't  plajed  the  trick,  I  might 
never  have  given  her  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
As  it  was,  of  a  sudden  the  one  tiny  cloud 
that  had  existed  at  the  back  of  mj  mind  was 
dispersed,  for  I  realised  that  Valerie  had  not 
asked  me  to  propose,  after  all.  Witli  the 
knowledge  came  a  burst  of  gratitude  to  that 
young  scamp,  her  brother,  and  I.  hastily  put 
my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  flung  lialf-a- 
crown  as  hard  as  I  could  after  his  retreating 
figure. 

"April  fool  yourself  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Take 
that,  you  young  rip — it's  a  good  one  !  " 

I  looked  back  after  a  minute  and  saw  that 
he    was  biting   the  coin    and    watching    me 


uncertainly.  Evidently  he  thought  I  was 
having  some  game  with  him  in  my  turn,  and 
was  wondering  where  the  point  came  in. 
But  even  that  isn't  quite  the  end.  On  my 
way  home  I  met  young  Lesley  and  Colton 
and  Billing  and  Dunbridge,  one  after  the 
other,  all  on  their  way  to  the  Storeys'.  How 
they'd  all  managed  to  get  free  time  just 
then  I  don't  know,  but  there  they  were.  1 
asked  each  of  them  if  he  had  had  a  type- 
written letter  from  Miss  Storey,  and  you 
should  have  seen  their  faces  as  I  explained 
to  them  the  little  game  of  the  studious  Noel. 
I'm  afraid,  when  he  meets  any  of  those 
young  men,  he  will  have  such  a  bad  time  of 
it  that  he  will  need  more  than  my  half-crown 
to  restore  his  self-esteem. 


"UNDER    THE    JMOONBEAMS.-^ 

BY     BIKKKT    FOSTEK. 
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LIFE    ON    BOARD 
A    HOSPITAL    SHIP 


IN  the  grand  harbour  the  atiriosphtTe 
was  close  and  sultry,  and  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  unobscured  by  any  cloud, 
rendered  the  shady  side  of  the  boat-deck  an 
inviting  retreat  for  the  members  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses,  who, 
in  one  of  the  many  enforced  periods  of 
idleness,  were  taking  a  final  view  of  the ' 
scene.  The  pilot  had  arrived,  and  his  small 
row-boat  was  attached  to  the  ship,  ready  to 
convey  him  home  again  when  his  charge  had 
been  cleared  of  the  intricate  windings  into 
the  open  sea.  The  steam  siren  had  belched 
forth  its  hoarse  and  penetrating  vibrations, 
as  the  moorings  to  the  buoys,  fore  and  aft, 
had  been  cleared,  the  gangway— the  last 
connecting  link  with  the  island  shore — was 
rapidly  drawn  up,  and  the  voyage  towards 
the  East  was  being  commenced.  The  engines' 
rhythmical  movements  instilled  life  into  the 


ship's  framework,  and  tlie  swish  of  the  water 
against  its  sides,  as  the  impelling  screw 
forged  it  steadily  and  slowly  ahead,  made 
one  realise  that  a  new  glamour  over  existence 
was  awakened. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  voyaging,  the 
change  that  takes  place  when  the  engines 
begin  to  work  is  startling,  and  unconsciously 
the  mind  turns  to  the  future,  and  thoughts 
lean  forward  to  what  events  may  occur  to 
alter  one's  life's  course.  I  have  often 
noticed  on  these  occasions  that  the  chief 
theme  of  conversation,  naturally  enough, 
is  connected  with  home  ties.  With  the 
usual  English  reticence,  the  loving  secrets 
^appertaining  to  personal  home  life  are 
untouched  and  unmentioned.  Speculation 
as  to  the  future,  when  our  ship  may  start  on 
its  Western  tack  for  home,  is  rife  and  freely 
discussed,  and  probably  the  time  also  when 
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the  next  mail  may  reach  its  destination  will 
lead  to  small  bets,  freely  indulged  in  and 
often  forgotten.  Little  doings  and  little 
words  help  to  make  the  life  of  this  , isolated 
community  less  monotonous  and  more  cheery, 
and  I  have  invariably  perceived  that  optimism 
is  the  prevailing  tone  on  the  ship. 

In  the  open  blue  sea  way  was  increased, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  Mediterranean  soon 
persuaded  some  of  the  staff  to  descend  to 
their  quarters.     The  problem  why  tlie  move- 
ments  of    the   ship   cause   sickness   is   strll 
unsolved,  but  curious  facts  occur  as  regards 
this.     Before  proceeding  further,  I  want  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  am  writing  as  an 
anonymous  spectator,   ^ 
.accustomed  for  a  short 
period  of  time  only  to 
an  ocean  life.     I  will 
try  to  describe  events 
without  any  exaggera- 
tion, and,  having  been 
in  a   position  of   re- 
sponsibility, I  am  able 
to    record    the    daily 
routine  and  the  rules 
observed  appertaining 
to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  all  that  part  of 
a  hospital  ship  which 
deals   Avith    sick   and 
wounded.    As  regards 
sea -sickness,    I    may 
say  that  I  watclied  a 
member  of  the  crew, 
with    many   years' 
service, being  violently 
ill    when    the    ship's 
launch    was    dancing 
about  furiously  in 
choppy  waters,  Avhile 
I,  who  had  every  cause 
to  fear  a  similar  ex- 
perience, was  perfectly  well  and  comfortable. 
The  air,  as  we  gradually  curved  towards 
our    Eastern    destination,   was    bright    and 
clear,    and    a    large    amount    of    shipping 
was    visible.       The    stately    and     compact 
Messagerie   ship,  making  for   the    harbour, 
and  passing  us  quickly  with  the  mails  from 
home — which,  alas,  we  had  vainly  looked  for 
in  the  morning — dipped  its  flag  in  salute  and 
soon   left   us   in   the  distance.      Our   pace, 
averaging   twelve   knots   an   hour,  is,  as   a 
rule,  soon  outclassed  by  any  transport. 

The  receding  cliffs,  grey  and  hazy  in 
appearance,  and  the  undulations  of  the  land, 
unrelieved  by  green  verdure,  so  pleasing  to 
our  insular  eyes,  were  left  behind,  and  in 
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two  or  three  hours  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  but  the  smoke  of 
some  far-off  steamer. 

A    strict    unwritten    law    relates   to   the 
early   routine   of    lifeboat   drill.      As    soon 
as    a    hospital    ship    is    on    its    way,    the 
fire-alarm    is    sounded,    and    then     all    is 
apparent  confusion,  but  with  a  well-defined 
method.     The  orderlies  are  lined  up  on  the 
well-deck,    the    sisters    on    the    boat-deck, 
under  the  charge  of  the  padre,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  crew  have  their  respective 
stacions    adjacent    to    boats,    ladders,   and 
gangways,  the    water-hose    being   put   into 
action  at  the  same  time.     When  patients  are 
carried,  the  arrange- 
ments differ  some- 
what as   regards  the 
R.A.M.C.    staff.      In 
this   case   the   sisters 
take  their  same  posi- 
tion on  the  deck,  but 
the    medical    officers 
and  the  orderlies  go 
to  their  alloted  places 
in  the  different  wards, 
and  supervise  the 
hurried   exit   to   cer- 
tain  stations  on  the 
promenade  -  deck    of 
all  the  invalids  able 
to  walk,  two  of   the 
officers  being  detailed 
to    superintend     the 
working  of  the  lifts. 
The  patients  are  lined 
up  facing  the  sea,  and 
the    O.C.    and   the 
sergeant  -  major    in  - 
spect  every  individual 
man,  and  correct  any 
defects  as  regards  the 
adjustment     of     tlie 
belts.    When  everyone  has  been  passed  under 
review,  the  bugle  is  sounded  and  the  drill  is 
over.     Meals  may  be  in  progress  when  the 
alarm  is  given,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  urgency  of  the  summons. 
Throughout  the   voyage  patients  are   com- 
pelled   to    have   their  life -belts   constantly 
adjacent  to  them,  in  case  of  any  accident. 

Eelief  at  length  was  afforded  to  the 
lassitude  produced  by  the  afternoon  heat  in 
the  ringing  of  th6  tea  bell.  This  meal  on 
an  outward  journey  was,  for  the  staff,  one 
of  informality.  Like  all  otlier  meals,  it  took 
place  in  the  dining-saloon,  and  the  only 
rule  observed  was  that  the  matron  and  sisters 
sat  at  their  own  table. 
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Then  the  hours 
of  the  evening 
passed  slowly  by. 
No  cloud  could  be 
seen,  and  the  sun 
as  a  ball  of  fire 
sank  into  the  Avest 
and  disappeared. 
Dinner  took  place 
at  8  p.m.  The 
arrangements  at 
this  meal  never 
changed.  The 
master  or  navigat- 
ing captain  of  this 
ship  and  the  officer  , 
commanding  the 
hospital  dined  to- 
gether at  one  table. 
Here  seats  were 
always  available  for 
two  others — either 

for  guests  or  for  two  senior  officers,  to  whom 
the  officer  commanding  might  issue  invita- 
tions if  he  so  desired.  The  matron  and  the 
sisters  had  their  own  table,  the  medical  officers, 
with  the  two  padres,  sat  together,  and 
the  ship's  officers  were  also  congregated 
in  tlieir  own  locality.  A  marked  feature 
of  all  meals  was  the  total  -  absence  of  all 
stinuilants  when  no  patients  were  carried. 
This  abstention  was  an  entirely  voluntary 
one.  It  did  not  extend  to  any  umvritten 
regulations  observed  in  the  smoking-room 
throughout  the  day.  Here  one  could  in- 
dulge in  beverages.  I  must  record  my 
observations  in  the   matter  of  intoxicants 
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by  stating  that,  during  the  voyages  I  took, 
I  saw  no  excess  in  drinking,  and  this  to  me 
was  surprising,  as  one  could  well  realise  that 
at  times  the  deadly  monotony  of  inaction, 
the  home  anxieties  increased  by  absence  of 
news,  and  the  moist  heat  of  the  atmosphere  ^ 
day  and  night,  unrelieved  by  sleep  or  by 
a  breath  of  moving  air,  would  all  naturally 
tend  to  an  excuse  for  momentary  forget- 
fulness  and  a  dulled  brain.  All  honour  to 
our  English  staff  and  orderlies,  volunteers 
to  the  j'ust  cause  of  our  country's  endeavours 
towards  humanity.  When  officers,  sick  and 
wounded,  were  carried,  a  hmited  amount  of 
drink  w^as  Ordered  for  them,  through  a 
routine  regulation, 

---•  -— t     and  to  the  serious 

cases  amongst  the 
rank  and  tile  no 
stinting  existed  to 
the  necessary  pre- 
s  c  r  i  p  t  i  0  n  s  of 
alcohol. 

The  amusements 
indulged  in  by  the 
members  of  the 
staff  were  varied. 
Bridge,  with  very 
limited  stakes,  the 
gramophone  and 
the  piano,  with 
vocal  music  w^hen 
available,  and  an 
occasional  game  of 
chess,  comprised, 
as  a  rule,  all 
the    recreation 
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obtainable,  and  an  early  bed -time  was 
rarely  missed.  Each  officer  had  possession  of 
his  own  cabin,  and  the  officer  commanding,  in 
addition,  occupied  a  comfortable  sitting-room 
of  his  own.  A  certain  number  of  vacant 
single  bedrooms  were  used,  when  necessary, 
for  sick  passengers.  These  apartments  were 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  saloon,  on  the 
level  of  the  promenade-deck.  On  the  other, 
or  starboard,  side  were  placed  the  various 
rooms  appertaining  to  the  accommodation 
for  the  nurses.  A  stewardess  had  cliarge 
here, and  two  stewards-did  duty  on  the  other 
side.      The    orderlies    liad    quarters   in    the 


No  human  being  was  visible  on  deck,  but 
one  well  knew  that  the  officer  on  duty 
was  keenly  and  restlessly  peering  into  the 
forward  distance,  and  that  the  seaman  in  the 
crow's-nest  was  ever  alert  and  wakeful. 
The  two  hours'  watch  undertaken  by  these 
men  must  be  at  times  exhausting  and 
wearying.  Morning  breaks  at  sea  suddenly 
and  luxuriously,  not  with  the  change  of 
temperature  obtained  in  our  noi'thern  island, 
but  with  the  promise  of  a  still  greater  heat 
than  hitherto  has  had  to  be  borne,  and  with 
a  hery  glow  ovei*  the  waters  that  decks  the 
waves  with  brilliant  golden  l)eams.     In  the 
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forward  part  of  the  ship.  In  an  ample  space 
were  two  tiers  of  bunks  in  one  portion  of 
this  allotted  deck,  and  tables  and  seats  for  all 
meals  were  situated  in  another  part.  The 
centre  of  the  room  was  kept  cleared  for 
amusements,  such  as  boxing,  etc.  The 
N.C.O.'s  had  their  own  diminutive  rooms, 
and  the  sergeant-major  was  given  a  fair- 
sized  cabin  for  his  own  use. 

The  night  was  dark  as  I  stood  and 
looked  over  the  rails  of  the  ship,  and 
watched  the  unceasing  miniature  foam 
weaves  gradually  widening  on  each  side 
until  they  were  lost  to  sight.  The  phos- 
phorescence w^as  very  marked  and  beautiful, 
and  I   left   for   bed  Avith   gi'eat  reluctance. 


early  hours  idleness  is  not  rampant.  Sea- 
men, with  mops  and  with  a  freely-running 
hose — which,  when  dragged  along  the  deck, 
almost  persuades  one  that  some  catastrophe 
is  at  hand — lavishly  flood  the  boards  and 
continue  their  spotless  appearance,  a  sight 
characteristic  of  the  ship. 

The  breakfast  bell  w^as  punctually  sounded 
at  8  a.m.  At  nine  o'clock  the  roll  call  for 
the  E.A.M.C.  men  took  place,  and  the  usual 
morning  inspection  was  made  by  the  sergeant- 
major.  Then  the  orderlies  proceeded  to 
their  wards  to  their  various  duties.  Office 
work  occupied  certain  of  the  O.C.'s  time. 
This  was  not  onerous,  as  a  rule,  when  no 
patients  were  on  board.     After  leaving  port, 
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occasionally  delinquents  were  brought  up, 
perhaps  on  a  charge  of  overstaying  their 
leave  on  the  previous  night,  but  these  acts 
were  not  common.  It  was  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  O.C.  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  ship's  life  to  the  men  under 
his  command  by  granting  as  much  shore 
leave  as  possible. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  O.C.  to  inspect 
all  the  wards  and  adjuncts  each  morning, 
not  necessarily  at  tlie  same  arbitrary  hour. 
Each  ward  was  in  charge  of  a  medical  officei', 
who  was  the  one  really  responsible  for  its 
cleanliness  and  good  w^orking  order,  and 
he   had    in    his   care   theoretically   all    the 


and  sanitary  water,  pumped  up  constantly 
from  the  sea,  was  used  for  flushing  purposes. 
A  certain  number  of  buckets  of  electrolised 
water,  manufactured  on  the  ship,  were  drawn 
each  morning,  and  this  was  employed  as  ci 
reliable  and  satisfactory  disinfectant.  The 
receptacles  for  sterilising  dressings  and 
instruments  were  heated,  when  necessary, 
by  electricity,  and  the  wards  were  hghted 
in  the  same  mariner.  Oil  lamps  were  always 
kept  in  reserve,  to  be  of  use  in  case  the 
electric  lighting  should  fail.  The  equipment, 
with  the  exception  of  bedding,  was  handed 
in  to  the  quartermaster's  stores  at  the  end 
of   each  voyage,  and  any  deficiencies  were 
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equipment.  This  included,  dmongst  other 
numerous  items,  surgical  instruments  and 
dressings,  bedding,  feeding  utensils,  etc. 
Each  ward  was  presided  over  by  a  sister, 
and  under  her  was  placed  an  N.C.O.  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  men.  Connected 
with  each  ward  was  a  pantry,  in  charge  of 
a  W'Orking  steward.  Amongst  his  duties 
were  the  conveyance  of  food  from  the  galley 
to  the  pantry — where  it  was  kept  warm  over 
extensive  gas-heaters — distribution  of  the  food 
to  each  patient,  all  washing  up  of  utensils  used 
in  his  department,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  enumeration  and  the  safe  custody  of  all 
knives  and  plated  ware.  Fresh  water  was 
supplied  in  connection  with  the  ship's  tanks, 


noted..  Thermometers  were  the  articles 
most  frequently  broken,  and  in  consequence 
these  had  to  be  replaced  at  their  own 
cost  by  any  delinquents.  After  luncli,  which 
took  place  at  1  p.m.,  the  heated  atmosphere, 
although  a  strong  breeze  was  blowing, 
became  very  unpleasant.  The  sirocco  wind, 
conveying  moisture  and  finely-grained  sand 
from  the  distant  African  coast,  creates  a 
feeling  of  laxity  and  depression  to  all  those 
who  may  have  experienced  it.  In  the 
distance  were  to  be  seen  several  large, 
ferocious-looking  hawks  intent  on  prey,  and 
as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge  hastened  many 
smaller  birds — doves,  quails,  thrushes, finches, 
etc.  —  and,  hiding    in   the    boats    and    in 
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various  corners,  vainly  imagined  thej  were 
secure.  Many,  however,  became  food  for 
the  larger  rapacious  birds  almost  before  the 
next  morning  had  broken. 

Often  one  of  the  day's  events  was  a 
lecture  on  nursing,  given  to  the  orderlies 
by  the  O.C.  These  men,  all  being  at  the 
time  in  which  I   write   volunteers   to  our 
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country's  great  upheaval  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  gathered  together  from  various 
occupations  and  pursuits,  giving  up  lucrative 
appointments  and  roughing  it  in  one 
common  lot,  had  already  passed  through  the 
training  in  ambulance  brigades,  and  the 
majority  w^ere  very  efficient  in  their  w^ork  ; 
but  they  appreciated  the  reiteration  of  their 
former  teachings,  and  an  hour  spent  in  this 
manner  relieved  the  tedium 
of  work.  In  the  evening, 
when  they  had  their  leisure 
time,  often'  the  recreation 
indulged  in  was  the  practice 
of  bandaging  and  the 
making  of  splints.  Other- 
wise, various  games  were  in 
their  possession,  and  a  small 
library  of  books  was  at  their 
disposal.  Music  was  a  great 
attraction.  A  piano,  through 
the  kind  influence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  was  obtained, 
and  singing  in  the  well-deck 
could  often  be  heard  in  the  evening.  Good 
concerts  were  held  during  the  voyages.  These, 
I  considered,  aided  in  a  great  measure  towards 
the  nerve  recovery  of  many  men  who  had 
existed  in  apparent  despair  for  months  at  a 
stretch,  away  from  friends,  distant  from  any 
town,  and  in  mosquito-infected  districts.  We 
*had  good  talent  amongst  our  own  orderlies, 
and  often  a  further  treat  was  afforded  us  by 


being  able  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  first- 
class  professionals  Avho  might  be  amongst 
the  sick  convoy. 

Newspapers  were  naturally  non-existent, 
but,  in  the  place  of  these,  wireless  news  was 
obtained  each  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
this  was  typed  and  placarded  in  the  hall  for 
all  to  read.  Occasionally  electrical  dis- 
turbances in  the  air  prevented 
the  receipt  of  this.  One 
morning  after  breakfast, 
when  apparently  the  little 
work  that  had  been  required 
was  accomplished  for  the 
day,  and  the  medical  officers 
who  had  sufficient  energy 
were  indulging  in  a  game 
of  deck  quoits,  suddenly  the 
announcement  was  made 
that  an  S.O.S.  message  had 
been  received  by  the  Marconi 
operator  from  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles.  One 
of  these  officers  w^as  always 
on  duty  on  the  bridge, 
listening  at  the  wireless  receiver  for  any  stray 
sound-wave.  One  felt  the  sudden  alteration 
of  the  twin-screw,  the  impulse  of  the  increased 
speed  of  the  ship,  and  the  frantic  hurry 
towards  a  rescue.  It  became  known  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  save  some  hnndreds 
of  our  countrymen,  and  eveiy  preparation 
was  made  in  the  way  of  food  and  bed 
accommodation.       Alf  rope     ladders    were 


DECK    CRICKET. 

unloosed,  the  gangways  were  unlaslied  ready 
to  descend,  and  the  life-boats  were  swung 
out.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  excite- 
ment on  board  became  more  intense;  One 
could  see  in  the  far  distance  a  large  sliip 
apparently  in  distress.  As  we  watched,  it 
gradually  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  tlien 
nothing  more  was  visible.  One  more  huge 
vessel    had    succumbed    to    this    relentless 
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warfare.  Swiftly  passing  to  the  rear,  a  thin 
line  of  foam  w-as  seen  marking  the  quickly- 
disappearing  track  of  a  submarine. 

On  the  horizon,  as  we  approached  tha 
scene  of  desolation,  we  could  see  numerous 
ship's  boats  moving  aimlessly  on  the  waters. 
The  boats  quickly  clustered  around  our  ship, 
and  the  crews  were  soon  safely  landed  on 
hoard.  None  had  any  of  their  belongings, 
except  one  man  who  treasured  his  dog  in 
liis  arms,  and  one  sailor  who  was  able  to 
rescue  liis  pet  monkey.  Many  were  without 
liats  and  boots,  and  some  without  proper 
clothing.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  apparent  nonchalance  in  the  men's 
behaviour,  but  tlie  subdued  emotions  evoked 
by   their  so   recent    danger  could   still   be 


seen  below  the  surface  in 
the  expressions  of  their 
faces.  Now  was  felt  so 
prominently  the  utility  of 
the  Red  Cross  stores.  These 
had  been  placed  by  the  O.C.- 
under  the  matron's  charge. 
Here  were  kept  many  things 
that  one  w-ould  think  might 
not  often  be  required. 
Combs,  hair  and  tooth 
brushes,  soap,  etc.,  and 
various  articles  of  clothing, 
w^ere  soon  unearthed,  and 
everything  that  could  be 
possibly  used  for  the  comfort 
of  the  rescued  men  w^as 
requisitioned. 

I  should  like  to  give  many 
w^ords  of  praise  concerning 
the  fine  captain  of  the  vessel.  Calm  and 
dignified  in  manner,  he  stood  out  as  a  British 
-gentleman,  a  man  wdio  had  lost  nearly  his  all 
— his  ship  and  his  personal  belongings — but 
who  retained  his  self-command  and  his  great 
manliness,  and  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
us  all. 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  special  request 
of  the  shipwrecked  crew^,  could  be  seen  an 
impressive  function  on  the  boat-deck.  A 
service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  in  the  calm 
of  an  autumn  day.  Every  visitor  Avas  present 
except  four,  who  were  on  the  sick-list  and 
were  in  hospital.  The  officers  of  tlie  ship, 
the  whole  of  the  R.A.M.C.  staff,  and  many 
membersof  ourown  crew  voluntarily  attended. 
The   words   of    the   padre,    in   voicing   the 
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heartfelt  feelinj^s  of  joy  for  the  profound 
fulfihiient  of  God's  mercy  to  those  who 
had  been  rescued,  elevated  the  thoughts 
of  us  all,  and  gave  a  solemn  glow  to 
our  human  existence ;  and  the  familiar 
words  of  the  hymn  for  those  at  sea 
universally  touched  the  emotions  and  raised 
many  a  furtive  tear  to  the  eye.  One 
incident  I  should  like  to  mention.  In  the 
evening  I  was  watching,  in  an  idle  mood, 
three  of  the  crew,  and  they  were  discussing 
various  matters.  In  their  conversation  they 
spoke,  not  of  their  dangers,  not  of  their 
personal  losses,  but  they  discussed  in  grievous 
terms  the  loss  of  their  cat  and  its  three 
small  kittens,  and  they  described  each  one 
as  if  they  were  recollecting  dear  friends  and 
companions.  Seamen,  I  can  truly  affirm, 
are  not  all  rough  and  uncouth,  and  many 
of  them  possess  feelings  of  kindness  and 
affection  tbat  are  only  surface-covered  by 
an  outward  callousness. 

A  voyage  that  passes  by  the  Greek  Islands 
is  a  life  experience.  The  air  is  so  clear  that 
often,  when  many  miles  away,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish,  by  means  of  glasses,  the 
movements  of  people  and  animal  life  on 
the  distant  land.  The  clusters  of  glittering 
white  houses,  nestling  in  a  protecting  valley, 
the  mountain  ranges,  ever  varied  in  shape, 
and  the  green  patches  isolated  by  extensive 
grey  wastes,  lend  an  enchantment  to  the 
view^  and  an  exhilaration  to  the  mind. 
The  Eastern  destination  of  our  ship  was 
approached  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  majestic  mountain  heights  to  the  west 
were  speckled  with  miniature  snowfields, 
which  glittered  in  brilliant  rays  w^here  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  had  searched  them  out. 

The  well-protected  and  broad  entrance  to 
the  harbour  w^as  passed,  and  to  our  gaze 
came  an  immense  panorama  of  shipping,  of 
miles  of  coastal  buildings,  of  an  ancient 
historic  city,  chnging  to  the  sides  of 
undulating  ground,  and  scattered  through 
its  structure,  rising  in  picturesque  confusion, 
numbers  of  towering  mosques.  In  the 
background  were  hills  of  various  altitudes 
with  "forbidding  and  sombre  aspects.  When 
about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  the  engines 
ceased  their  hitherto  incessant  movements, 
and  one  heard  the  ominous  rattling  of  the 
chains  and  the  dull  thud  of  the  anchor  as  it 
imbedded  itself  in  the  mud  of  the  ocean. 
We  waited  for  pratique  and  for  the  steam- 
ferry  boat,  and  we  then  visited  the  shore 
for  official  information  and  for  news.  A 
wonderful  mixture  of  nationalities  was 
visible — the  Albanian,  with  his  independent 


and  upright  swagger ;  the  swarthy  Greek, 
whose  appearance  did  not  tally  with  our 
preconceived  idealism  imbued  in  younger 
days  through  the  study  of  history  ;  the  fine, 
alert,  clean-cut  figure  of  the  Russian  ;  the 
tall,  thin,  wiry  Italian  ;  the  active,  vivacious 
types  of  Frenchmen  ;  our  own  men,  whom 
we  were  proud  to  recognise  as  compatriots  ; 
and  the  Oriental  type  of  mankind,  including 
the  intelligent  Egyptian  and  the  stolid, 
business-like  Turk  with  his  conical  red  fez. 
Over  heated,  irregularly-laid  cobbles  we 
wandered  into  by-streets,  through  mire  and 
dust,  gazing  at  houses  of  which  the  outw^ard 
structures  were  ruinous  and  neglected,  and 
w^hich  seemingly  only  held  together  through 
the  kind  aid  of  Providence,  avoiding,  if 
possible,  the  natural  open  drainage  schemes 
which  occupied  time-worn  channels  in  the 
centre  of  the  streets,  and  continually 
imbibing  the  thick  odours  of  the  wonderful 
and  awe-striking  Eastern  cooking. 

The  pure  atmosphere  inhaled,  when  we 
returned  to  our  ideal  ship,  was  luxuriant,  and 
after  dinner  a  quiet  rest  in  a  deck-chair  was 
a  delightful  relaxation  for  mind  and  body. 
A  cool  breeze  was  blowing,  darkness  was  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  numerous 
lights  on  the  shore-line  demonstrated  to  us 
that  we  were  well  to  be  outside  the  radius 
of  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the 
distant  night  life.  In  the  far  distance  could 
be  heard  the  occasional  deep  booming  of 
our  guns,  bringing  to  our  minds  the  grim 
remembrances  of  the  w^ar  zone,  and  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  our  enduring  Allies.  On 
the  morrow  a  message  from  the  authorities 
stated  that  patients  w^ould  be  embarked 
during  the  morning,  and  arrangements  were 
accordingly  made  as  to  their  disposition. 
They  were  conveyed  from  the  quay  eithei 
by  lighters  or  in  the  old  familiar  pleasure 
steamers  that  one  recognised  as  boats 
formerly  doing  duty  at  home.  However, 
they  have  been  well  adapted  to  their  present 
w^ork,  and  they  are  most  comfortable.  In 
some  instances  the  cot  cases  are  carried  u}> 
a  gangway  through  the  ship's  side  ;  in  others 
they  are  slung  up  in  a  tray  by  means  of  a 
steam  crane,  and  they  are  landed  carefully 
and  successfully  on  to  the  deck  adjacent 
to  the  lift.  Refreshments  are  distributed  on 
the  small  carriers  from  the  shore  by  ladies, 
members  of  a  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment, 
who  are  nobly  devoting  their  energies  to  a 
most  praiseworthy  cause.  Their  constant 
work  is  hard  and  unremitting,  and  it  i*^ 
rendered  very  trying  by  the  great  heat  oi 
summer  and    the   rigorous    wintei"   cliniato. 
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Mosquitoes  and  flies  are  great  sources 
of  danger  and  annoyance.  The  highest 
recognition  is  due  to  these  truly  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

A  night's  undisturbed  rest  on  board, of 
the  ship,  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  a  good  and  healthy  meal, 
are  to  the  patients  like  a  sparkling  cool 
spring  on  an  oasis  in  an  arid  desert.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  an  orderly  has 
been  sent  ashore  to  procure,  at  the  last 
oppoi'tunity,  any  mails  that  might  have 
arrived  for  the  ship.  These  are  obtained 
very  irregularly,  and  often,  in  frequent 
journeyings,  they  are  waiting  for  some 
weeks  ;  but  when  they  do  arrive,  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  bags, 
excitement  is  visibk^  everywhere,  and 
freshened  thouglits  and  ideas  arise  by  means 
of  their  contents.  It  was  a  fixed  rule  that 
;ill  revolvers  and  ammunition  that  might 
have  been  conveyed  aboard  should  be  landed 
again  before  sailing,  and  this  was  accordingly 
carried  out  by  the  O.C. 

Many  stretcher  cases  could  be  brought 
directly  into  the  wards  :  otlier  cases  were 
placed  on  tlie  lifts  by  the  orderlies  detailed 
for  this  duty  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer,  and  they  were  lowered  directly  to 
u  lower  berth.  As  a  general  plan,  infectious 
cases  were  confined  to  separate  quarters,  and 
mental  cases  were  invariably  isolated.  As 
soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  patients 
to  be  carried,  with  the  miscellaneous 
baggage,  was  received  on  board,  it  was 
necessary,  before  sailing,  to  hand  to  the 
embarkation  medical  authorities  on  shore 
a  complete  nominal  roll  stating  the  name, 
rank,  number,  regiment,  and  disease  or 
injury  of  every  officer  and  man.  Then 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  naval  port 
officers,  and  the  order  to  sail  was  given. 
Whilst  waiting  in  harbour,  lighters  con- 
taining very  pure  Avater  had  replenished 
our  tanks.  This  was  used  for  the  engines 
as  well  as  for  culinary  and  drinking  purposes. 
A  wise  system  was  in  existence  so  that  steam 
could  be  again  utilised  as  water,  by  a  process 
of  condensation. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  officers 
was  to  make  out  diet  sheets.  The  ordinary 
diet  was  very  liberal,  and  it  was  supplied 
at  contract  rates  by  the  hospital  carrier  com- 
panies. Milk  and  bread  and  butter,  eggs  and 
innocuous  puddings,  were  ordered  for  certain 
patients,  and  in  severe  cases  it  was  necessary 
f'O  supply  extras,  such  as  meat  essences 
5Uid  farinaceous  prepared  foods.  Cooling 
drinks  and  abundance  of  ice  were  much  in 


demand  during  the  hot  weather.  The  nursing 
orderlies  were  divided  into  two  parties  for 
day  and  night  duty,  and  a  sergeant  super- 
vised each  section.  Two  sisters  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  wards  at 
night,  and  to  visit  them  at  regular  intervals. 
At  times,  in  very  severe  weather,  the  task  of 
completing  the  rounds  was  too  hazardous 
to  be  attempted.  In  visiting  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
portions  of  the  open  and  ^exposed  deck. 
The  O.C.  invariably  wandered  round  late  at 
nii^ht  to  see  that  all  was  well.  All  invalid 
officers  able  to  walk  had  their  meals  in  the 
dining-room.  When  a  considerable  number 
were  carried,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
principal  meals  into  two  sittings. 

At  10  a.m.  every  morning  each  officer 
and  man  was  requested  to  be  in  the  wards 
for  medical  inspection,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  several  medical  officers.  The 
adjuncts  to  the  liospital  portion  of  the  ship 
were  many,  and  I  will  briefly  mention  them. 
The  office  was  presided  over  by  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  R.A.M.C.  men,  as  clerks, 
assisted  in  the  various  details  of  the  work. 
All  the  returns  and  various  communications 
were  typewritten.  Besides  the  nominal  rolls 
already  mentioned,  a  roll  was  required  also 
for  England.  This  included  various  lists  of 
special  cases — mental,  infectious,  etc. — and 
separate  lists  of  men  from  our  dififerent 
oversea  possessions,  and  of  men  from  the 
various  seats  of  our  war  operations.  The 
dispensary  w^s  in  charge  of  a  stafiF-sergeant. 
All  prescriptions  were  brought  here  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the 
medicines  were,  when  ready,  forwarded  to 
each  patient.  In  the  laundry  was  treated 
a  quantity  of  the  equipment  used  for 
clothing,  especially  the  material  supplied 
from  the  Eed  Cross  stores,  such  as  shirts  and 
flannel  suitings.  The  R.A.M.C.  personnel 
had  permission  to  occupy  this  building  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  for  the  washing  of  their 
own  personal  belongings.  The  laboratory 
and  mortuary  were  situated  on  deck  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  former  was 
much  used  for  microscopic  and  bacteriological 
work.  A  well-fitted  X-ray  room  was  in  the 
hold,  and  an  operating  theatre,  clean-looking 
and  splendidly  kept,  was  adjacent  to  the 
principal  wards,  and  always  ready  for 
surgical  emergencies.  Under  the  care  of 
the  engineer,  a  special  engine  was  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  ice  and  for  freezing 
purposes  in  the  cold  storage  rooms.  These 
contained  every  manner  of -meat,  vegetables, 
and  foods,  and  their  various  contents  w'ere 
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quite  fresh  and  possessed  perfectly  natural 
flavours  when  eaten.  Periodical  inspection 
of  the  cold  storage  was  made  by  the  O.C. 
It  was  also  possible,  by  meaus  of  a  separate 
engine,  to  obtain,  from  the  process  of  con- 
densing salt  water,  a  supply  of  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  O.C.  was  responsible 
for  the  charge  of  all  the  equipment  Govern- 
ment stores,  and  they  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  sergeant.  Every  item  received  and 
given  ont  was  noted  in  books,  and  a  correct 
balanced  account  was  required  to  be  handed 
in  at  the  end  of  ea^ch  voyage. 

In  this  article  it  may  be  observed  that 
I  have  incidentally  noted  the  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  staff,  but  here  particularly  I 
wish  to  mention  them  more  individually.  The 
matron  and  the  sisters  on  board  these  ships 
are  often  chosen  from  amongst  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  help  their  country. 
They  are  very  generally  efficient  and 
energetic,  and  from  personal  experience  I 
can  testify  that  they  are  always  eager  and 
willing  to  help  in  every  possible  way  towards 
the  comfort  of  patients.  Risks  are  considerable 
and  their  discomforts  numerous,  but  cheer- 
fully they  live  their  life  and  brighten  the 
routine  of  the  ship.  Two  clergymen  were 
carried  on  the  staff,  of  Church  of  England 
and  of  Eoman  Catholic  denomination  respec- 
tively. They  held  services  on  Sunday,  and 
visited  daily  in  the  w^ards.  They  hold  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Army.  The  duty  of 
censoring  letters  is  usually  delegated  to 
them  by  the  O.C.  This  is  a  weary  and 
thankless  task.  Intimate  communications 
have  to  be  passed  under  review,  so  that 
nothing  disallowed  may  be  conveyed  by 
post.  As  regards  confidences  exposed  to  the 
spying  glance  of  the  censor,  the  writers  of  the 
letters  may  have  httle  fear  that  any  mental 
notice  is  taken  of  them.  On  one  occasion, 
when  I  was  acting  as  censor,  two  hundred 
letters  passed  through  my  hands  at  one 
sitting,  and  when  I  had  completed  the 
irksome  duty,  my  mind  was  a  confused 
blank,  and  memory  of  any  of  their  contents 
did  not  exist. 

The  medical  officers  were  generally  married 
men  of  mature  age  who  had  voluntarily 
joined  up'  for  the  War.  Usdeterred  by 
thoughts  of  diminishing  home  practices  and 
of  their  continued  absence  from  home  ties, 
they  gave  their  utmost  assistance.  They 
held  the  rank  of  captain  or  of  lieutenant 
in  the  Army.  The  O.C.  was  generally 
of  the  rank  of  major.  His  -  task  was 
a  difficult  one.  To  be  affable  to  equals, 
to    be    firm    and    tactful    towards    those ^ 


placed  under  his  charge,  and  to  be  justly 
severe  ^  towards  delinquents,  called  forth 
resolution  and  brain  activity  ;  and  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  good  working  of 
all  the  details  connected  with  the  hospital 
rendered  his  daily  life  a  thoughtful  anxiety. 
A  general  call  on  the  homeward  journey 
is  to  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar.  Not  long  did 
we  stay,  except  for  a  brief  interview  with 
a  transport  naval  officer  who  had  brought 
instructions  as  to  our  ultimate  destination. 
Then  once  more  we  swung  forward,  and  with 
expectant  feelings  realised  we  approached 
no  more  land  until  our  English  coast-lines 
should  be  seen.  As  we  proceeded  we  could 
watch  the  arid,  sandy  dunes  of  Africa,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  undulations,  covered 
here  and  there  with  intensely  green  fertile 
patches,  and  in  the  background  the  impi'essive 
mountains  of  Spain.  White  towns  and 
many  fine  isolated  buildings  increased  the 
picturesque  scenery  as  we  went  by.  The 
night  was  fine  and  beautiful.  It  was  possible 
to  allow  plenty  of  air  and  ventilation  through 
many  of  the  portholes,  and  the  spirits  of  our 
invalids  were  cheerful  and  improving.  The 
gradual  change  from  the  dull  mental  apathy 
produced  by  the  enervating  and  stagnant 
existence  endured  further  east  to  the  hopeful 
influence  obtained,  as  these  men  once  more 
w-ere  approaching  their  mother-land,  was 
wonderful  and  contenting  to  behold. 

The  change  from  the  continual  heat  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  freshness  and 
sharp  aspect  of  the  Atlantic  currents  of 
winds  has  been  found,  in  some  few  cases,  too 
sudden.  One  death  I  record  here,  although 
every  means  possible  were  tried  to  retain 
the  patient's  strength.  The  solemnity  of 
the  funeral  was  very  great,  and  its  im- 
pressions will  ever  remain  in  my  mind.  In 
the  early  morning,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  and  in  a  choppy  sea,  the  speed  of 
the  ship  was  much  reduced,  and  over  its 
stern  the  body  was  committed  to  the  deep. 
No  coffin  was  used,  but  the  shroud,  sewn  up 
carefully  by  thoughtful  hands,  with  iron 
weights  inserted  on  each  side,  enshrined  the 
remains,  which  were  covered  by  an  ensign. 
The  bearers  consisted  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  crew,  and  their  movements 
were  reverent  and  quiet.  The  Service  for 
the  Dead  was  read  by  the  padre,  and  the 
body,  as  it  was  carried  from  the  mortuary, 
was  followed  by  the  O.C.  and  one  of  the 
ship's  officers ;  and  when  the  words  of  the 
Prayer  Book  were  uttered,  *'We  therefore 
commit  this  body  to  the  deep,  to  be  turned 
into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrection 
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of  the  body,  wlien  the  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead,"  and  when  the  stately  plunge 
was  over,  and  the  remains  were  beyond  our 
ken,  one  wondered  as  to  the  future  of  that 
man,  not  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  adventure,  but  a  volunteer  from  amongst 
many  who  held  back  for  selfish  reasons, 
and  who,  beyond  his  prime  of  life,  had 
ventured  his  all  for  his  country's  good ; 
and  one  could  not  look  forward  but  with 
perfect  hope  to  a  joyous  rest  for  him  in 
eternity,  and  a  reunion  with  those  he 
loved  and  for  whom  he  fought  ^nd  died. 
Through  the   greater   part  of  the   thirty 


mattresses.  As  the  voyage  was  continued 
further  north,  the  weather  did  not  improve, 
and  the  proximity  to  Cape  Ushant  was  well 
avoided.  The  haze  produced  by  patchy 
fogs  in  the  Channel  is  very  worrying,  and 
it  reduces  the  speed  of  a  ship,  and  at 
times,  in  consequence,  we  stood  still.  Many 
anxious  eyes  gazed  into  the  darkness  at 
midnight  for  the  distant  beams  from  the 
Guernsey  Light,  as  our  accurate  position 
would  then  be  known,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  everyone  to  know,  very  shortly 
afterwards,  that  all  was  well.  The  morning 
broke   dreary   and   wet,   and    it    was   with 
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houi's'  run  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  experienced 
very  severe  gales  of  wind  and  high  seas. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  all  the  hatches 
^'overed  over  with  tarpaulins,  to  prevent 
Hooding  of  the  wards.  This,  unfortunately, 
(excludes  one  necessary  important  means 
<»f  ventilation,  and  when  ,  the  doors  also 
«>t  the  top  of  the  staircases  are  closed,  as 
IS  sometimes  the  case,  and  the  airtight 
coverings  to  the  portholes  screwed  down, 
only  the  wind-shafts  remain  for  the  currents 
of  air.  Two  of  these  are  placed  in  each 
^^'ard,  and  possess  good  down  draughts, 
<'aused  by  the  working  of  electric  fans.  In 
the  warmer  latitudes  patients  are  allowed, 
'i"d    encouraged,    to    sleep    on     deck    oij 


very  great  difficulty  that  the  outlines  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  could  be  distinguished. 
Our  home  country  did  not  show  itself  under 
the  best  conditions,  and  as  the  air  felt  very 
cold,  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  heat  endured 
in  the  Southern  climes,  warm  clothing  again 
appeared.  It  was  a  rule,  enforced  very 
strictly,  that  each  patient  must  possess  a 
greatcoat  and  warm  underclothing.  Wq 
gladly,  but  impatiently,  picked  up  our  pilot 
off  the.  island,  and  our  ship  glided  on 
through  the  winding  passages  of  water 
towards  its  resting-place. 

As  we  passed  slowly  up  to  our  final  halt, 
the  ship  entered  into  the  dock  habitually 
used  for  unloading  the  wounded.     It  \\m 
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maiia3iivred  skilfully  by  two  tuga,  m^  soon 
it  was  moored  alongside  the  quay  and 
connected  to  the  shore  by  two  gangways. 
Here  it  comes  under  the  authority  of  the 
naval  transport  officer.  One  saw,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  long  adjoining  shed,  an 
ambulance  train  ready  to  bear  to  some 
destination,  often  as  far  as  Scotland,  its 
complement  of  our  patients.  ThQ  courteous 
and  active  embarkation  officer  soon  appeared, 
and  to  him  were  handed  over  the  nominal 
rolls  of  officers,  of  ordinary  and  of  special 
eases,  and  the  patients  were  quickly  directed 
ashore.     The  two  lift  parties  are  responsible 


at  each  end  of  the  ship  for  the  careful 
evacuation  of  all  cot  cases  from  the  lower 
wards.  The  remaining  officers  and  the 
sisters  superintend  the  emptying  of  those 
wards  under  their  charge  until  the  work 
is  completed.  .The  O.C.  casts  a  general 
supervision  over  the  various  proceedings,  and 
the  padres,  their  duties  terminated,  wait 
until  the  ship  is  cleared. 

When  we  had  parted  from  the  last  of  our 
kindly  invalids,  one  looked  with  anxiety  for 
the  official  orders  which  bring  leave  to  all 
the  staff  and  a  loviner  welcome  to  our  home 
surroundings. 


AU    REVOIR. 


JVJOW  all  things  hushed  and  sweet, 

^^     All  thoughts  that  tremble  into  tears  and  laughter, 

Qo  forth  and  follow  after 
The  echo  of  your  swiftly»passing  feet. 

Quaint  baby-fancies  fled. 
The  primrose  scent  of  half-forgotten  springs. 

And  little  laughing  things 
do  with  you  by  the  bloody  paths  you  tread. 

The  childish  faith  you  had. 
The  ineniory  of  little  plans  and  plays. 

And  hidden  elfin  days, 
Abide  with  you  to  keep  your  laughter  glad. 

The  prayers  you  used  to  say, 
The  little  bed-time  rhymes,  the  good-night  kiss, 

All  quiet  remembered  bliss, 
Uphold  the  heart  of  you  by  night  and  day. 

Swift  thoughts  of  flowers  you  knew, 
Th^  pinks  that  edged  your  mother's  garden-bed. 

And  daffodils  long  dead, 
Hise  through  the  smoke  and  b!ood  to  comfort  you. 

So  all  things  still  and  clear. 
All  secret-shining  thoughts  and  calm, 

Be  strength  to  your  right  arm, 
And  shriving  to  your  eager  soul,  my  dear. 

MAROeRV   RUTH   BETTS. 


BELINDA 


By  PAULA    HUDD 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Coppitig 


ELINDA  had  had 

"some  education," 
which,  as  far  as 
Belinda's  peace  of 
mind  in  this  exact- 
ing old  world  was 
concerned,  was 
rather  worse  than 
no  education  at  all. 
Belinda  was 
under-housemaid  in 
a  doctor's  family  in  Harley  Street,  and  was 
in  most  respects  quite  an  ordinary  young 
person,  save  that  she  possessed  a  mouth — 
a  mouth  with  a  short,  adorable  upper  lip 
that  lifted  tremulously  to  show  an  equally 
adorable  row  of  small,  even,  white  teeth. 

When  the  doctor  and  his  family  and 
three  of  the  maids  departed  in  August  for 
Scotland,  Belinda  w^as  left  in  charge  of 
the  house  and  a  small  kitchen-maid. 

It  had  never  fallen  to  Belinda's  lot  to 
open  the  door  to  the  doctor's  aristocratic 
patients  before,  so  she  spent  most  of  hei* 
leisure  time  in  the  spacious  hall,  stepping 
briskly  down  the  green -carpeted  length  of 
it  and  flinging  open  the  door  of  the 
consulting-room,  in  order  to  be  in  perfect 
practice  to  open  the  front  door  when 
necessary. 

She  had  also  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  consulting-room  floor  and — having 
previously  ascertained  that  the  kitchen-maid 
was  occupied  with  some  sufficiently  noisy 
cleaning  operations  downstairs — rehearsed 
the  small,  carefully-prepared  speech 
which  she  had  based  upon  the  doctor's 
instructions.  She  had  flung  open  one  half 
of  the  folding  screen,  and,  standing  very 
erect,  with  her  hand  in  the  exact  position 
that  she  judged  the  door-handle  would 
be,  announced  clearly — 

"  The  doctor  is  out  of  town  ;  but  if  you 
would  kindly  step  inside  a  moment,  I  will 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  one  of  the 
doctors  who  is  doing  his  work  far  him." 

Belinda  had  spent  some  time  debating 
whether   it  should  be  "  is  doins: "  or  "are 


doing,"  and  had  even,  in  a  grudging 
surrender  of  k^t  newly-acquired  dignity, 
asked  the  adviSft  of  the  milkman,  who  had 
once  sent  the  took  a  Christmas  card  con- 
taining a  vet^«5  of  his  own  composition. 
They  had  finallj^  Agreed  on  the  "  is  doing," 
and  he  had  suggested  "step  inside"  as  an 
improvement  orl  the  original  "  come  inside,'' 
quoting  as  his  Authority  a  second  cousin 
who  was  a  commissionaire  outside  a  large 
cinema  theatre,  tind  wore  three  medals  on 
a  green-and-gold  uiliform. 

Already  a  week  had  gone  by,  and  Belinda 
had  only  opened  the  door  to  one  small  boy 
with  a  parcel — who  had  looked  impertinently 
up  and  down  her  erect  five  feet  Ave  inches, 
and  called  her  "  starchy  "^ — and  one  deaf  old 
gentleman,  to  whom  she  had  to  repeat  the 
speech  four  times — fltially,  with  a  most 
humiliating  loss  of  dignity,  shouting  it  into 
his  ear — before  discovering  that  he  was 
hawking  some  patent  kind  of  sticking- 
plaster. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  had  to  answer 
the  telephone  four  times,  and  had  on  one  of 
these  occasions  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  being 
taken  for  the  doctor's  wife.  But  Belinda's 
secret  ambition  was  to  open  the  door  to  a 
living  lord  or  lady,  one  of  the  aristocratic 
patients  whose  dress  and  doings  the  parlour- 
maid so  often  described  during  meals  in  the 
servants'  hall. 

She  had  also  considered  the  Wonderful 
possibility  of  the  house  getting  on  fire  when 
the  kitchen-maid  was  sleeping  on  the  top 
floor.  Behnda  saw^  herself,  with  a  wet 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  mouth,  saving  the 
doctor's  most  treasured  household  gods,  and 
finally  rescuing  the  kitchen-maid  from  a  fiery 
grave. 

She  had  quite  decided  that  she  would 
wave  aside  the  purse  of  gold  the  doctor  was 
bound  to  offer  her  in  recompense,  and  only 
accept  his  and  his  wife's  fervent  thanks,  and 
promotion  over  all  the  other  maids. 

Failing  this,  there  was  always  the  possi- 
bility of  a  burglary,  and  an  encounter 
between  herself  and  the  would-be  thief,  in 
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which  she  would,  no  doubt,  sustain  severe 
injuries.  In  that  case,  of  course,  she  would 
be  nursed  in  the  spare  bedroom,  and  would 
receive  congratulations  as  she  lay  in  bed,  all 
covered  in  bandages  and  court-plaster. 

It  was  when  she  reached  the  congratula- 
tions and  court-plaster  stage  in  her  afternoon 
musings  that  Belinda  siiddenly  remembered 
the  gentlemanly-looking  old  hawker,  and 
flushed  pink  with  annoyance. 

She  was  still  pink  when  the  door-bell 
rang. 

She  adjusted  her  cap,  gave  a  hitch  to  her 
right  cuff,  and,  stepping  briskly  to  the  front 
door,  flung  it  open,  to  face  the  back  view  of 
a  Norfolk  jacket  with  the  belt  hanging. 

Belinda  presumed  that  the  wearer  of  the 
jacket  was  a  patient,  though  she  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  hanging  belt. 

"  The  doctor  is  out  of  town,"  she  began 
clearly,  when  the  man  swung  round  and 
revealed  himself  as  the  doctor's  eldest  son. 

Belinda's  nice  little  speech  came  to  a 
halting  and  untimely  end,  the  pink  flush 
in  her  cheeks  deepened  perceptibly,  and  her 
upper  Up  went  up  in  a  small,  embarrassed 
smile. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said, 
thrusting  one  hand  into  her  apron  pocket. 
"  I  didn't  recognise  you." 

By  this  time  the  doctor's  son  was  in  the 
hall. 

"I  want  you  to  give  me  dinner  this 
evening,  Jennings,  if  you  can.  I'm  not 
going  up  to  Scotland  till  to-night's  train, 
and  I  can't  very  well  dine  out  in  these 
things.     I've  sent  my  bags  straight  on." 

He  pat  his  hat  on  the  hall  table  and 
strolled  into  the  consulting-room  as  though 
the  matter  were  settled. 

Belinda  followed  and  stood  hesitating  in 
the  doorway. 

"  I'm  not  a  very  good  cook,  sir,"  she  said 
anxiously.  "Would  some  soup,  and  then 
a  chop,  and — and  some  fruit  and  custard 
do?" 

"  Oh,  I  see,  you're  in  charge,  then  ?  Yes, 
that'll  do  splendidly.  I'll  have  it  at  half -past 
six." 

Outwardly  calm,  but  inwardly  perturbed, 
Belinda  descended  to  the  basement  and 
proceeded  to  hurl  voluble  directions  at  the 
kitchen-maid,  from  which  that  somewhat 
stolid  functionary  gathered  that  a  party  had 
unexpectedly  called  itself  together  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  was  demanding  the  finest 
banquet  the  world  could  produce,  the  said 
banquet  to  be  served  in  five  minutes. 
But,  as    Belinda  became  somewhat  calmer. 


it  appeared  that  there  Was  one  young 
gentleman  upstairs  who  wanted  soup,  a 
chop,  and  some  sweets  served  at  half-past 
six.  Whereupon  the  kitchen-maid,  since 
the  clock  pointed  to  five  minutes  to  four, 
leisurely  dried  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and, 
after  a  mental  calculation,  decided  that  she 
would  just  have  time  to  discover  the  final 
fate  of  the  abnormally  unfortunate  heroine 
in  the  novelette  she  was  reading,'  before 
commencing  on  the  dinner  preparations. 

Upstairs  the  doctor's  son  sat  in  his  father's 
chair,  smoking  one  of  his  father's  best  cigars. 
Being  very  far  from  a  fool,  there  was  every 
likelihood  that  he  would  attain  to  his  father's 
position  in  due  time. 

He  had  just  finished  some  heavy  locum 
work,  and  had  done  particularly  well,  but  he 
was  feeling  desperately  fagged.  A  desire  for 
the  company  of  some  nice  girl  took  vague 
shape  in  his  mind. 

It  was  that  moment  which  Belinda  chose 
for  her  entry  with  a  tray  containing  tea  and 
a  plate  of  dainty  sandwiches. 

"I  thought  you  might  like  a  cup  of  tea, 
sir ;  it'll  be  some  time  to  your  dinner.'' 
And  Belinda  set  the  tray  before  him. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that's  good  of  you.  Thanks 
awfully." 

Belinda  turned  to  go,  tingling  with  pleasin-e 
to  her  finger-tips. 

He  called  her  back  to  pour  a  cup  out  for 
him.  V 

•>  *  '  45-  -^  % 

At  half -past  six  precisely  Belinda  presented 
herself  at  the  consulting-room  door- — ^a 
somewhat  flushed  Belinda,  with  a  sparkle 
as  of  triumph  over  unseen  foes  in  her 
wide-set  eyes. 

Downstairs  the  unseen  foes  reposed,  warm 
and  vanquished,  in  their  various  dishes. 

"Dinner  is  served  in  the  morning-room, 
sir  ;  I  thought  you  would  prefer  it  to  the 
dining-room." 

The  doctor's  son,  who  had  anticipated  a 
tray  meal  on  the  desk,  followed  tlie  vanishing- 
Belinda  with  alacrity. 

The  table  had  been  set  with  dainty 
precision.  He  took  it  all  in  with  a  casually 
approving  eye,  so  that  he  missed  the  strained 
look  of  anxiety  in  Belinda's  face  and  the 
quick  expression  of  relief  that  passed  ovei' 
it  as  she  caught  the  glance  of  approval. 

It  was  Belinda's  first  table,  and — if  the 
kitchen-maid's  fervent  hopes  were  to  be 
fulfilled — her  last. 

For  that  kitchen-maid  had  worked  !  Just 
as  the  heroine  of  her  novelette  had  had  her 
third  accident,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  all 
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dust  and  dishevelled  curls,  and  had  caught 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  Belinda 
had  whirled  into  the  kitchen  and  insisted  on 
the  kitchen-maid  fetching  the  things  for  the 
dinner.     It  had  ended  in  the  kitchen-maid 


and  perpetual  corns,  she  managed  to  possess 
some  sense  of  humour. 

She  served  the  soup  from  the  sideboard, 
then  stood  aside  decorously.  She  became 
painfully  conscious  of  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 


'Where's  Linda?'     Belinda  leant  forward  again." 


sarcastically  inquiring  whether  Belinda 
wouldn't  like  to  draw  the  exact  pattern  of 
chop  that  she  required  from  the  butcher. 

Whereat  Belinda  laughed,  for  in  spite  of 
^  father  with  a  bent  for  street-corner 
evangelism,  and  a  mother  with  nine  children 


She  W'ished  the  doctor's  son  would  give  some 
indication  on  his  face  as  to  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  that  soup.  Suddenly  he  spoke. 
"  Have  there  been  many  callers,  Jennings  ?  " 
He  turned  a  little  and  saw  Belinda's  lip 
go  up  in  that  strange  little  smile. 

2  N 
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''  One  old  gentleman^  sir — selling  court- 
plaster— and  one  boy." 

"  I  suppose  most  of  his  patients  know  the 
doctor  is  away  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  sir." 

"  Why  afraid  ?  "  He  pushed  his  empty 
soup-plate  away  a  little. 

Belinda  stepped  forward. 

"  I've  not  opened  the  door  before,  you  see," 
she  explained,  as  she  took  the  plate  away. 

It  suddenly  struck  the  doctor's  son  that 
Belinda  was  very  young. 

*  *  *  *  Ms 

It  was  at  the  end  of  Belinda's  first  dinner 
that  the  Wonderful  and  Unexpected 
happened.         * 

She  had  jusfc  brought  in  a  cup  of  coffee, 
when  the  door-bell  tang  long  and  insistently. 

The  doctor's  son  looked  up. 

"Let  us  hope  it's  not  a  court-plaster 
vendor  or — a  small  boy,"  he  said,  and 
watched  to  see  Belinda  smile. 

When  she  came  back,  her  face  was  white 
and  her  eyes  were  wida  with  excitement. 

"  It's  an  accident,  sir — a  newspaper  boy," 
she  panted.  "  The  policeman  saw  you  come 
in,  so  they -brought  him  here  before  going 
to  the  hospital.  They  think  it's  rather 
bad." 

The  doctor's  son  was  down  the  stairs  and 
out  at  the  door  almost  before  she  had 
finished. 

He  shouted  at  her  over  his  shoulder — 

"Clear  the  consulting-room  couch  and 
.  have  some  hot  water." 

He  came  back  carrying  a  limp  form,  the 
policeman  behind  him. 

He  put  the  boy  down  on  the  couch. 

"  You'd  better  go,"  he  said  curtly  to 
Belinda,  hiding  the  figure  on  the  couch  with 
his  body. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'"  I  shan't  faint,  sir,"  she  said  almost 
calmly.     "  You  may  w^ant  me." 

She  was  afraid  he  saw  the  policeman  smile 
at  her. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  o'clock  found  them  still  there,  with  a 
second  doctor.  Belinda,  minus  her  cuffs  and 
with  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  stood  holding  the 
boy's  head.  He  was  showing  the  first  signs 
of  consciousness. 

"t  Hullo,  Lizzie  ! "  he  murmured. 

Belinda  looked  round  inquiringly. 

"His  name's  Dick,'"  the  doctor's  son 
whispered. 

"  Yes,  Dick  ? "  Belinda  said  gently.       X 

"  Where  am  I  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe  with  Lizzie,  Dick." 


Then  he  went  oft*  again,  and  another  two 
hours  dragged  out  their  weary  length. 

The  doctor's  son  took  out  his  watch. 

"  You'd  better  get  off  to  bed,"  he  said  to 
Belinda.  "  We  shan't  operate— it  wouldn't 
do  any  gdod.  You've  been  a  brick.  Now 
go  and  get  some  sleep." 

"You  mean "      Belinda's  eyes  went 

from  one  face  to  the  other.     "  You  mean  he 
won't  live  ? " 

"Not  till  morning,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Will  he  be  conscious  again  ?  " 

"  Probably  just  before  he  goes." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  stay,  please.  What 
a  terrible  thing  we  don't  know  where  he 
lives !  '  But  perhaps  I  can  pretend  *to  be 
Lizzie,  and  make  him  a  little  bit  happy 
before  he— dies.  I'm  glad  you  didn't  let 
them  take  him  to  the  hospital." 

The  doctor's  son  looked  across  the  coucli 
straight  into  Belinda's  eyes.  He  wondered 
why  he  felt  pleased  that  he  had  done 
something  of  which^ she  approved.  He  had 
a  strong  desire  to  point  out  to  the  other 
doctor  what  a  beautiful  mouth  BeHnda  had. 

She  came  round  the  couch. 

"I'm  going  downstairs  a  minute,"  she 
said.     "  Please  call  me  if  he  comes  round." 

The  door  closed  gently  behind  her. 

"  Rather  good  for  a  housemaid,  eh  ?  "  The 
doctor's  son  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  door. 

"No,  rather  bad  for  a  housemaid,"  the 
other  answered.  "  She  won't  be  happy  long 
in  these  circumstances  —  she's  a .  bit  too 
intelligent." 

She  came  back  to  tell  them  there  were 
sandwiches  and  coffee  in  the  morning-room. 

"  Have  you  had  something  yourself  ?  "  the 
doctor's  son  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you." 

The  doctor's  son  put  his  hand  firmly  on 
her  shoulder. 

"  Sure  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  hard  into  her 
eyes. 

Belinda's  lip  went  out  of  control. 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  answered. 

Outside  the  doctor's  son  pushed  his  hand 
through  his  hair  wearily. 

"  Did  you  notice  that  girl's  mouth  when  she 
said  *  quite  sure '  ?  "  he  queried  of  the  other. 

"No,  I  only  noticed  that  she  didn't  say 
'  sir '  that  time."  And  the  elder  man's  voice 
held  a  subtle  quality  whieh  brought  the 
blood  to  the  face  of  the  doctor's  son. 

He  began  to  discuss  the  patient. 
*  *  *  *  * 

At  three  o'clock  the  boy  became  quite 
conscious. 
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Belinda  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment. 
"  I  thought  Liz  was  'ere,"  he  murmured. 
"  Who  are  you  ? " 
Belinda  knelt  down. 

*'  I'm  Belinda,"  she  said  softly,  but  clearly. 
"  Most  people  call  me  Linda  for  short." 

"I  remember  the  accident  now,"  the  boy 
went  on.  "The  motor  come  so  quick  I 
never  see  it.  Here  !  "  His  hand  groped 
out  over  -  the  rug  that  was  thrown  across 
him  and  met  Belinda's.  "  Something  'urts 
awful — Linda  !  "  he  said  chokingly. 

"  I  know."  Belinda's  clasp  tightened.  "  I 
know,  Dick  ;  but  after  a  bad  time  you  always 
get  a^  bit  of  Heaven  to  sort  of — make  up. 
It's  a  lovely  feeUng  when  a  bad  pain  goes." 

The  elder  doctor  came  forward  and  put 
something  to  the  boy's  lips. 

"  You're  the  doctor,  ain't  yer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  me." 

"  'Ow  long  afore  I  peg  ahrt  ? " 

"  Not  long,  sonny.     Is  there  anyone "* 

"Only  Lizzie,"  the  boy  interrupted,  as  a 
little  spasm  of  pain  twisted  his  face.  "Three, 
Railton  Road,  Holborn.  •  Where's  Linda  ?  " 

Belinda  leant  forward  again. 

"Here,  Dick." 

"  You  go  ter  Lizzie,  won't  yer  ?  Tell 
'er  she  mustn't  use  the  cash  ....  wot's  in 
the  sardine  tin  to  'ave  me  buried  proper 
.  .  .  She'll  want  to  >  .  .  but  don't  let  'er  .  .  . 
An'  tell  'er  not  to  'ave  nothin'  to  do  with 
Alf  Rogers  .  .  .  'e  ain't  no  good  .  .  .  An' 
if  .  .  ." 

His  voice  trailed  off,  and  the  doctor  put 
the  cup  to  his  lips  again. 

The  boy's  face  grew  calm,  and  he  smiled 
suddenly. 

"  I  didn't  think  you'd  come  so  soon,  Liz 
.  .  .  The  tin  ain't  no  bother  to  open  .  .  .  use 
that  there  ol'  fork  .  .  .  That  ol'  gent  over 
the  way  wants  one.  Bill  .  .  .  Orl  right,  I'll 
slip  acrost.  Don't  go,  Liz  .  .  .  That's  better 
.  .  .  When  the  bad  time's  over  .  .  .  yer 
said  it  'ud  be  .  .  .  like  'Eaven  ...  Liz  .  .  ." 

Belinda's  hand  went  to  her  throat. 
*  *  *  *  * 

At  four  o'clock  the  doctor  parted  from 
the  doctor's  son  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
house,  and  at  five  o'clock  all  that  remained 
of  Newspaper  Dick  had  been  carried  away 
and  down  the  dim,  still  street. 
^  The  doctor's  son  came  back  to  the  con- 
sulting-room and,  sinking  into  the  chair, 
buried  his  head  on  his  folded  arms. 

Belinda's  voice  roused  him. 

"Tve  prepared  the  spare  bedroom  for 
you,  sir." 

The  doctor's  son  looked  up. 


"  It  was  a  long  fight,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
thank  you  enough  for  all  you  did." 

"  It  w^as  nothing,  sir."  Belinda^  turned 
to  go. 

The  doctor's  son  shifted  a  little. 

"  Belinda  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ? "  Belinda  turned  a  Httle 
wearily,  and  because  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  cuffless  and  capless,  one  is  scarcely 
a  servant,  she  ventured  to  steady  herself 
against  the  doctor's  desk. 

Tlie  doctor's  son  stood  up  suddenly. 

"  You're  done,"  he  said  gently. 

Belinda  shook  her  head,  and  somehow,  in 
spite  of  all  the  weariness,  her  lip  went  up 
in  that  strange  little  half  smile. 

The  doctor's  son  gripped  her  shoulders 
almost  fiercely.' 

Belinda  looked  up  with  strange,  tired 
eyes.  Then  quite  suddenly  she  began  to 
sob  unrestrainedly. 

The  doctor's  son  led  her  to  an  arm-chair, 
and^ stood  looking  down  at  her  bowed  head 
and  shaking  shoulders. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Belinda,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Have  I  hurt  you  ?  " 

Belinda  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  the  awful  pain — in  my  throat," 
she  said,  and  suddenly  became  calm. 

"  Look  up,"  he  said,  and  as  Belinda  raised 
her  eyes  :  "  Has  the  pain  gone  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  smiled  uncertainly,  and  her  eyes  were  . 
frightened.     She  stood  up. 

"  Grood  night,"  she  said  unsteadily,  and 
then  she  looked  towards  the  windows,  where 
a  faint  light  glimmered  through  the  blinds. 

She  tried  to  say  '*Good  morning,"  but  the 
words  stuck,  and  the  pain  came  back  to  her 
throat. 

She  went  away  and  up  the  stairs,  her  face 
very  white,  almost  unconscious  of  the  slow 
tears  that  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

The   doctor's  son    stood   in  his  father's 

study  and  gazed  a  little  whimsically  into 

the  eyes  that  looked  out  steadily  from  his 

mother's  portrait. 

*  *  ■»  *  * 

Belinda  blinked  up  at  the  kitchen-maid, 
then  sat  up  quickly. 

"What's  the  time?  "she  queried  anxiously. 

"  Eight  o'clock,  an'  the  young  master  sez 
'e  don't  want  breakfast  till  ten,  so  you 
needn't  'urry.     'Ere's  a  cup. of  tea  for  you." 

The  kitchen-maid  perched  herself  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  and  suddenly  gave  a 
prodigious  wink. 

"Who  told  him  yer  Christian  name  was 
Belinda,  eh?" 

Belinda  drank  the  tea  at  a  gulp. 
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"  Thank  jou,  Eose,"  she  said.  "You  had 
better  get  on.     I'll  be  down  quite  soon." 

Rose  retired  to  the  door  with  the  cup. 

**  He  used    the   'ouse    telephone    to   the 

kitchen,  and  when  I  took  the  receiver  off 

Well,  you  ain't  'alt'  a  sly  one,  Linda  !  "—and, 
with  another  winrk,  she  escaped  hurriedly. 

Belinda  called  her  back. 

"  Rose  !  " 

The  kitchen-maid  poked  her  head  cautiously 
round  the  door. 

"The  boy  died  soon  after  three  o'clock, 
Rose." 

The  kitchen-maid  set  the  cup  down  and 
came  back  eagerly,  and,  as  she  passed  the 
little  crucifix  hanging  over  her  bed,  she 
*  crossed  herself  hurriedly. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  "*she  questioned, 
big-eyed,  resting  her  arms  on  the  footrail  of 
Belinda's  bed.  *'I  wouldn't  'ave  chipped 
you  if  I'd  known.  li  must  'ave  been  bad 
for  you." 

She  eyed  Belinda  meditatively. 

"You  ought  to  'ave  been  a  nurse,"  she 
went  on.  "  Yer  manners  would  'ave  suited 
the  perfession  much  better.  I  knew  a  cook 
once-r-she  was  at  my  first  place— and  she  was 
just  cut  out  for  a  showroom  lady,  and  her 
engaged  to  a  baker's  man,  too  !  She  left 
while  I  was  there,  and  went  to  an  awfully 
classy  shop  ;  but  she  married  the  baker's  man, 
-*  after  all,  so  she  didn't  do  much  good  for 
herself." 

Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  window. 

"So  'e  died,  did  'e  ?  Makes  the  'opse 
seem  more  solemn-like  and  different,  don't 
it  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  awestruck  w^hisper,  and 
she  went  away  oil  tip-toe. 

Belinda  snuggled  down  again  and  gazed 
at  the  ceiling.  Gradually  the  night's  events 
were  coming  back  to  her.  She  remembered 
that  she  had  come  upstairs  crying,  and  the 
fact  puzzled  her  intensely. 

She  was  surprised,  too,  at  her  own  action 
in  cutting  short  an  interview  that  might 
have  proved  quite  interesting. 

She  le£Hit  across  to  the  dressing-table  and 


picked  up  her  hand  mirror.  Then  she  lay 
back  again  and  studied  her  face  at  various 
angles. 

She  wondered  when  thp  doctor's  son  would 
go,  and  whether  there  would  be  another 
interview  before  his  departure. 

There  v/as  a  movement  in  the  room 
beneath  her,  and  a  snatch  of  song  in  a 
nondescript  baritone  voice  floated  up  through 
her  open  window. 

Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  arrested. 

Once  more  she  felt  his  arm  round  her 
shoulders,  heard  his  voice,  and  saw  the  gleam 
in  his  grey  eyes.  She  remembered  how,  over 
his  head,  she  had  met  his  mother's  eyes 
looking  down  on  them  from  the  portrait  on 
the  wall. 

Fiercely  the  Belinda  who  was  born  fought 
with  the  Belinda  who  had  been  made- 
turned  out  like  a  machine-made  pattern  from 
an  elementary  school. 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  the  window  to 
the  chair  whereon  lay  her  black  dress  and 
apron,  and  on  a  table  near  by  her  cap  and 
cuffs. 

She  hated  them  suddenly  and  bitterly. 
She  laid  one  of  her  hands  on  the  white 
sheet,  then  hid  it  again  quickly. 

She  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow,  and 
wished  that  she  hadn't  got  to  get  up, 
and  that  there  weren't  such  things  as  work, 
and  caps  and  aprons,  and  red  hands. 

She  got  out  of  bed  hurriedly  to  get  a 
handkerchief. 

*  -v^  4J  *  * 

Downstairs  the  doctor's  son,  after  a  good 
sleep.  Jay  smoking  a  cigarette  in  bed. 

He  was  thinking  over  the  case,  and 
wishing  that  he  need  not  turn  up  at  the 
inquest.  He  thought  perhaps  the  other 
chap  could  manage  the  thing  for  him.  He 
would  telephone  him,  and,  if  he  could,  he 
would  get  off  to  Scotland  that  night. 

Ijazily  his  tbpughts  wandered  to  Belinda. 
He  rather  wished  she  wasn't  just  a 
housemaid. 

He  reached  out  for  another  cigarette. 
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DORSETSHIRE    YEOMANRY     CROSSING    THE    DESERT    ON    THE    WESTERN    EGYPTIAN     FRONTIER     MOUNTED 

ON    CAMELS. 


THE    YEOMANRY'S 
FINE    RECORD 
IN    THE    WAR 

By  CAPTAIN    F.   A.   M.  WEBSTER 


FOR  generations  past  we  have  boasted  of 
our  peerless  Navy,  since  ,the  days  of 
AgincoLirt  the  "  Bowmen  of  England " 
have  been  a  household  word,  and  in  latter 
days  the  Territorials' have  exacted  their  meed 
of  praise,  but  of  the  British  Yeomen  little 
has  been  said  and  less  written. 

Scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land, 
in  many  an  ancient  village  church,  are  to 
he  found  solitary  brass  and  marble  tablets, 

"  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  Trooper •, 

7- — •  Company,  Imperial  Yeomanry,  w^ho  fell 
hi  South  Africa,  fighting  for  his  Queen 
and  Country,"  and  in  the  hallowed  peace  and 
solemn  beauty  of  our  great  cathedrals 
'"^nd  abbeys  stand  many  monuments  to 
testify  to  the  heart-whole  patriotism  of  these 
loyal  sons  of  the  land,  who  went  away  gladly 
^nd  willingly  to  serve  their  country  at  the 
call  of  duty,  and  who  made  the  great  last 
sacrifice -the    sacrifice   of    life    itself— that 


Britain's  honour  might  remain  unsullied 
and  her  word  unbroken. 

On  the  x\frican  veld,  among  the  rocks  of 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  in  the  mud 
of  Flanders,  they  lie' buried,  sleeping  their 
last  long  sleep.  Their  part  is  played,  their 
task  accomplished,  and  Britain  rests  surer 
and  more  secure  for  their  splendid  patriotism. 

People  will  tell  you  that  the  old  yeoman 
spirit  is  dead  —  that  it  died  with  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  England  in  1828 ; 
but  how  can  this  statement  be  maintained 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  thirty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  Yeomen  went 
across  the  seas  to  fight  in  the  South  African 
War  ?  Certainly  a  proportion  of  them  were 
drawn  from  the  town-bred  classes,  but  vast 
members  came  from  the  soil — the  sporting 
sons  of  their  old  fox-hunting  farmer  sires. 

What  was  true  of  South  Africa  is  true'of 
this  War  also.     In  village  after  village   I 
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have  visited,  the  same  thing  has  been  told 
me — the  farmers'  sons  have  gone  away  to 
join  the  Yeomanry.  In  most  cases  these  are 
young  men  well  endowed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  yet  they  have 
contentedly  taken  service  in  the  ranks  as 
troopers.  Moreover,  they  continue  to  serve 
happily  as  such. 

During  the  South  African  War  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  were  armed  with  the 
rifle,  and  operated  throughout  the  campaign 
as  mounted  infantry,  earning  high  praise 
from  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  who  said  :  "  I  do 
not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
them." 

Apart  from  the  splendid  service  the 
Yeomen  have  rendered  to  the  Empire  in 
the  past,  and  are  still  rendering,  they  are 
entitled  to  consideration  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  traditions,  and  history. 

From  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  stories 
come  down  to  us  of  the  prowess  of  the 
English  bowmen,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  it  occuiTcd 
to  anyone  to  render  the  archers  more  mobile 
by  mounting  them  upon  hardy  ponies. 
Once,  however,  the  idea  was  formulated, 
it  was  quickly  put  into  effect,  and  the  out- 
come was  a  force  known  as  "  The  Hobelers," 
or  mounted  bowmen.  To  these  soldiers  of 
Edward  HI.  I  trace  the  inception  of  the 
Ye(Tmanry  cavalry. 

Throughout  the  history  of  England  one 
finds  constant  reference  to  the  "troops  of 
light  horse,"  who  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
"  Yeomanry,"  and  in  this  term  I  embrace, 
not  only  the  farmers,  but  all  hunting  men, 
for  Yeomanry  service  and  the  hunting  field 
have  been  intimately  connected  through  the 
ages,  the  officers  being  drawn  from'  the  more 
affluent  members  of  the  hunt,  while  the 
farmers'  sons  and  small  landowners  served 
in  the  ranks.  If  confirmation  of  this  is 
needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  records 
of  "  The  Hunter  Volunteers,"  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Ordnance  Book  of  1761. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1778  to  ^rm 
auxiliary  cavalry  on  a  permanent  footing, 
W'ith  certein  definite  functions  to  perform  in 
times  of  national  danger,  and  to  this  force 
was  given  the  title  of  "  Volunteer  Dragoons." 
Great  keenness  was  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  these  troops,  but  the  real  impetus 
was  not  given  to  the  movement  until  France 
declared  war  upon  England  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1798. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  re- 
solve throughout  the  land  to  form  volunteer 
troops  of  horse,  composed  of  gentlemen  and 
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Yeomen  and  others  willing  to  mount  them- 
selves on  horses  not  less  than  14-3  hands 
high,  and  to  clothe  themselves  at  their  own 
expense.  In  this  way  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  raised  by  private  enterprise,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  (government  must 
recognise  this  citizen  army  and  put  it  upon 
a  proper  footing. 

On  March  6,  1794,  Pitt  moved  a  Bill 
to  augment  the  Militia,  and,  in  doing  so, 
stated  that  "it  is  in  contemplation  to  raise 
Volunteer  Companies  for  the  purpose  of 
local  defence,  particularly  in  maritime  ports, 
which  will  consist  of  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  of  the  different  counties."  The 
Act  which  followed  put  the  Yeomanry  upon 
a  proper  basis,  and  more  or  less  defined 
their  duties. 

From  this  organisation  sprang  the  Terri- 
torial Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  to-day,  w^hich 
was  ready  to  mobilise  at  a  moment's  notice 
when  the  present  great  War  broke  upon  us. 
The  title  of  "  Yeomanry "  was  first  officially 
recognised  in  1795. 

In  1888  the  Yeomanry  was  made  liable, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  service  in  any  part 
of  the  country  on  the  embodiment  of  the 
Militia.  The  year  1899  saw  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  South  Africa,  and  the  call  to 
arms  straightway  galvanised  the  Yeomen  of 
England  into  action,  and  then  it  was  that 
we  got  the  true  breed  of  Yeomen  back  into 
the  ranks  of  the  auxiliary  cavalry. 

The  Boer  War  w^as  to  bring  to  the 
Yeomanry  their  first  battle  honour,  except 
"  Fishguard,"  which  is  borne  by  one  such 
regiment  alone  ;  it  was  also  to  bring  them 
three  Victoria  Crosses,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  upon  a  Yeoman  or  Volunteer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Territorial  Infantry  was  under 
canvas,  engaged  in  annual  training,  when 
hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and 
Germany  in  August,  1914.  This  part  of 
the  Teri'itorial  Force  was  then,  in  the  main, 
well  situated  for  mobilisation.  Not  so  the 
auxiliary  cavalry,  however,  for  they  had 
completed  their  annual  training,  and  both 
officers  and  men  were  therefore  at  home, 
employed  in  their  civil  occupations.  More- 
over, the  horse  question,  with  which  tlie 
infantry  w^ere  faced  only  in  a  lesser  degree, 
was  of  urgent  moment  to  the  Yeomen,  and 
the  two  circumstances  combined  might 
well  have  delayed  their  mobilisation  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  efficient  handling  of  a  difficult 
situation  overcame  all  difficulties,  however, 
and  ^t  w^as  rather  a  matter  of  hours  than 
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days  which  elapsed  before  the  Yeomanry 
were  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  response  when  the  call  came  for 
volunteers  for  active  service  overseas. 

To  the  Yeomen  it  was  South  Africa  over 
again,  and  just  as  they  came  forward  eagerly 
to  fight  in  1899-1900,  so  in  1914  they  leapt 
to  arms,  evincing  a  very  real  anxiety  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  foe. 
*  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
the  fighting  had  not  taken  upon  itself  the 
aspect  of  siege  warfare  conducted  in  trenches 
which  now  prevails  on  every  hand,  and  many 
were  the  anticipations  of  daring  charges  and 
thrilling  hand-to-hand  mounted  combats 
in  the  minds  of  the  Yeomen. 

The  world  thrilled  to  the  deeds  of  Grenfell 
and  the  9th  Lancers,  or  the  Scots  Greys  at 
St.  Quentin  ;  but  a  disappointment  was  in 
(itore  for  the  Yeomen — or,  at  any  rate,  for 
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those  who  went  to  France  and  Flanders — 
for  the  mounted  work  was  only  conspicuous 
l>y  its  absence.  True,  rumour  has  it  the 
Oxfordshire  Hussars  and  a  regiment  of 
Yeomanry  from  the  North  were  the  first 
auxiliary  troops  to  land  in  France,  and  that 
they  took  part  in  the  early  fighting,  doing 
sterling  service  and  rendering  an  excellent 
account,  of  themselves;  but,  be  that  as  it 
niay,  they  were  soon  reduced  to  dismounted 
service,  like  the  rest,  as  is  proved  by  the  record 
of  Squadron-Sergeant-Major  J.  C.  Warren, 
who  gained  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal 
on  3rd  November,  1914,**  for  gallantry  "at 
Wulverghem,  when  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part  with,  two  troops  in  crawling  up  a  field, 
to  fill  a  gap  in  the  line  of  trenches,  under 
very  heavy  shell-fire." 

For  the  rest  of  the  Yeomanry  regiments, 
iiowev-er,  who  did  not  go  out  to  France  in 
the  very  early  days  of  the  War,  an  anxious 


period  of  waiting  ensued  upon  mobilisation 
and  until  embarkation  orders  were  received. 
Some  were  cast  for  the  mysterious  East — 
Egypt  or  India — and  the  few  unlucky  ones 
for  a  further  period  of  home  service. 

Then  the  great  exodas  began,  and  I  want 
the  reader  to  grasp  just  what  this  meant 
to  the  Yeomen.  True,  many  of  them,  sons 
of  the  soil,  were  used  to  horses  from  their 
youth  up,  and  ther^efore  knew  a  little  about 
entraining  ;  but  what  of  those  others,  the 
city-bred  clerks  and  shop  assistants  ?  To 
them  the  work  was  entirely  new,  and  to  all 
the  embarkation  duties  would  be  strange. 
Followed  the  life  on  shipboard  through  the 
long  days,  with  the  continual  menace  of 
hostile  submarines,  uniil  the  shores  of  India 
or  Egypt  were  reached,  with  all  the  turmoil 
of  disembarkation  to  be  faced. 

In  Egypt,  even  on  non-fighting  employ- 
ment, the  Yeomen 
gained  a  great  re- 
putation. Never  a 
man  went  out  of 
barracks  but  he 
was  as  smart  as  the 
crack  est  Regular 
cavalryman  who 
ever  stepped.  A 
fine  sight  they  were, 
too,  all  mounted  on 
splendid  grey  Arab 
chargers. 

Little  is  known 
as  yet  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Egypt,  but 
here  and  there  one 
gleans   a  tale  of 
desert    fights,   dashing    charges  under    the 
moonlight,  of  brain-numbing,  body-racking 
marches    across   the    pitiless,  thirsty   sands, 
mile    upon    mile.      Here    and    thel'e    one 
catches  a   glimpse   of   a    photograph    of   a 
kindly  trooper  succouring  the   half -starved 
refugees  abandoned  by  the  fierce  Senussi. 

Perhaps  all  that  is  known  has,  been  written 
about  the  fierce  little  fight  by  the  Suez,  in 
wliich  the  Yeomen  maintained  themselves 
so  stoutly,  and  also  of  the  warfare  on  the 
western  front  in  Egypt. 

November,  1915,  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
anxious  period  for  us  in  Egypt.  The  actions 
of  the  Senussi  against  our  frontier  posts  at 
Barrani  and  Solium  had  made  the  punish- 
ment' of  the  tribesmen  inevitable.  February 
came,  and  with  it  General  Peyton  to  put  an 
end  to  the  business. 

It  was  a  cosmopolitan  sort  5f  force  that 
the  General  found  at  his  disposal  for  the 
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reckoning  with  the  Bedouins.  There  were 
Yeomen,  gunners,  and  infantry  from  the 
Old  Country,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
South  Africans,  and  Sikhs,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Empire,  but  war-seasoned  warriors 
every  one  of  them  ;  finally  there  was  a  most 
amazing  fleet  of  armoured  motor-cars,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Hugh  Arthur  Richard 
Grosvenor,  Duke  of  Westminster,  of  the 
Cheshire  Yeomanry. 

Now,  although  this  little  isolated  campaign 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt  w^as 
destined  to  be  short  and  sharp,  it  was  none 
the  less  one  which  called  for  high  adminis- 
trative ability  from  the  leaders  and  vast 
powers  of  endurance  from  the  men.  It 
was  not  a  nice  country  to  fight  in.  The 
January  rains  had  finally  settled  our  trans- 
port wagons  axle-deep  in  mud  before  ever 
we  won  our  first  victory  by  Halazan  on 
the  28rd,  and  thereafter  followed  shivering 
nights,  without  blankets  or  great-coats — 
nights  that  are  best  forgotten,  but  which  never 
will  be.  Sandy  desert  alternated  with  rocky 
outcrop,  so  hot  under  the  blazing  sun  as  to 
well-nigh  scorch  the  feet  through  the  soles 
of  the  boots.  Four  pints  of  water  per  man 
a  day  had  to  suffice  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  for  the  wells  were  dried  up,  and 
the  water-bearing  camel-train  from  Mersa 
Matrich  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  By  ^ay  there  were  flies  everywhere, 
and  by  night  mosquitoes  in  myriads. 
,  From  Mersa  Matrich,  Brigadier-General 
Lukin  pushed  out  with  a  mobile  column,  on 
February  20,  to  tackle  the  Senussi  in  the 
desert.  The  little  column  comprised  some 
guns,  a  detachment  of  the  Duke's  motor-cars^ 
the  Dorset  Yeomanry,  and  two  battalions  of 
#South  African  Infantry.  Along  the  west- 
ward road  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
the  British  passed  until  they  located  the 
enemy  on  a  high  plateau  some  six  thousand 
yards  inland  from  Maktil,  with  his  base  camp 
ten  miles  south  of  that  place. 

Aerial « reconnaissance  on  the  21st  dis- 
covered for  us  that  the  line  held  by  the 
enemy  was  about  iigagia,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Barrani,  a  frontier  post  which, 
together  with  Solium,  the  Senussi  had  seized 
the  previous  summer.  That  day,  too,  we 
captured  a  Bedouin,  who  informed  us  that 
Nuri  Bey  and  Gaafer  Pasha  were  present  in 
person  with  the  hostile  forces.  This  was 
important  news  indeed,  for  Gaafer  Pasha 
was  a  well-thouglil-of  Turkish  General  who 
had  been  sent  specially  to  Egypt  to  direct 
the  opA'ations  of  the  Senussi. 

The  mobile  column  now  advanced  again 


and  camped  at  Wadi  Maktil  on  the  24tli, 
Next  evening  the  enemy  shelled  us  with  a 
section  of  field-guns,  which  were,  however, 
soon  silenced  by  our  own  artillery. 

That  night  the  enemy  drew  off  to  the 
south  and  took  up  a  new  position,  still  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agagia,  bat  amongst 
the  sand  dunes. 

At  9.30  a.m.  General  Lukin  moved  forward 
to  the  attack,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  the  Dorset  Yeomanry  had  seized  an 
important  eminence  four  thousand  yards 
north  of  the  enemy's  line.  At  11  a.m.  our 
attack  was'  launched,  the  South  African 
Infantry  advancing  in  perfect  style  across 
two  miles  of  absolutely  open  ground  con- 
tinually swept  by  shell,  rifle,  and  machine- 
gun  fire. 

An  outflanking  movement  which  Gaafer 
Pasha  had  initiated  having  failed,  he  with- 
drew his  troops,  and  this  was  just  the 
opportunity  for  which  General  Lukin  had 
been  waiting.  Immediately  the  enemy  were 
on  the  move,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley 
Souter,  of  the  14th  (Murray's)  Jat  Lancers, 
but  at  that  time  commanding  the  Dorset 
Yeoiiianry,  was  dispatched  with  his  regiment 
to  harass  and  harry  the  retreating  foe,  and, 
if  possible,  cut  off  his  retreat.  That  was  at 
1  p.m.  Colonel  Souter  had  all  the  desert 
to  manoeuvre  in,  and  plenty  of  time  at  his 
disposal.  ^  Soon  after  2  p.m.  he  was  in  a 
favourable  position,  and  at  three  o'clock  he 
launched  his  command  at  the  Senussi  like  a 
thunderbolt. 

The  enemy  ope^^  on  us  with  machine- 
guns  and  rifles  as  the  order  "  Canter  !  "  was 
given.  When  the  canter  changed  to  a  gallop, 
they  wavered,  and  the  firing  died  down.  At 
fifty  yards  distance  the  command  "Charge  !" 
rang  out  like  a  trumpet-call,  the  whole  line 
leapt  forward,  and  the  thirsty  swords  came 
down  to  the  "Engage,"  and  the  Yeomen 
went  to  their  work,  crouched  low  over  their 
horses'  necks. 

Once  in  the  midst  of  the  7nelee,  it  was 
"go  as  you  please."  Men  were  hacking 
right  and  left,  breaking  through  the  fringes 
of  the  maelstrom,  and  charging  back  again 
into  the  smother  of  fighting.  Down  went 
Colonel  Souter,  •down  went  Lieutenant 
Blackesley,  and  down  went  Trooper  Willi^^''^ 
Brown,  with  their  horses  shot  under  them. 
When  they  struggled  to  their  feet,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  Gaafer  Pasha 
himself.  Just  for  a  second  or  two  the 
hostile  leaders  looked  at  ea6h  other,  Iwt 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Dorset  machme- 
gun    section    put    an     end    to    a    delicate 
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situation.  In  face  of  this  new  advent,  the 
Turkish  General  surrendered  with  all  his 
staff.  Meanwhile  the  Yeomen  had  chased 
the  Bedouins  from  the  field.. ^ 

After  this  Birrani  was  occupied,  and  the 
Duke's  armoured  cars  sent  forward  by  the. 
Birharried  Pass  to  join  up  with  the  Camel 
Corps  and  the  main-  body  at  Medean  Pass. 
From  thence  a  move  was  made  to  Halfajia 
Pass,  when  naval  support  could  have  been 
forthcoming  from  the-  Grulf  of  Solium,  if 
necessary.  In  point  of  fact,  no  more  re- 
sistance was  met  with,  except  by  the  fleet 
of  cars,  which  came  in  for  some  shelling  and 
machine-gun  fire  where  they  finally  captured 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Birazizia. 

Thus,  then,  in  a  few  weeks,  had  we 
smashed  up  the  Senussi  force,  captured  all 
their  stores  and  munitions,  regained  Solium, 
and  completely  secured  the  Egyption  sea- 
board— a  success  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  the  Dorset  Yeomanry  and  to  the  cars  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

One  Yeomanry  regiment  there  is  that 
needs  special  mention,  and  some  keen 
Imperialists  there  are ,  who  will  remember 
the  stir  which  was  caused,  a  few  years  before 
the  War,  by  the  formation  of  the  Legion  of 
Frontiersmen,  and  the  great  race  with  pack- 
horses  from  London  to  Brighton  with  which 
they  celebrated  their  inauguration.  To 
obtain  admission  to  the  ranks  of  this 
regiment  was  no  easy  matter,  the  qualifications 
being  good  horseman-  and  marksmanship, 
in  addition  to  which  the  would-be  recruit 
must  have  spent  some  time  overseas  in  a  real 
frontier  capacity,  either  in  the  Army  or 
as  a  cowboy,  frontier  post  rider,  bushman 
or  squatter. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Frontiers- 
men mobilised,  looking  very  picturesque  in 
their  buckskin  breeches,  black  shirts,  yellow 
neckerchiefs,  and  Stetson  hats.  Many  of 
them  were  employed  in  England,  breaking 
remounts,  some,  I  believe,  went  to  France, 
but  the  majority  were  taken  over  as  the 
25th  (Service)  Battalion  (Frontiersmen)  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  (City  of  London  Regiment). 

A  splendid  story  of  heroism  is  that  of 
Lieutenant  Wilbur  Dartnell,  of  the  Frontiers- 
men, who  saw  service  in  East  Africa.  On 
September  3,  1915,  our  troops  fought  a 
sharp  little  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  of  our  men  were 
killed  and  still  more  wounded.  At  one  stage 
of  the  action  we  were  so  hard  put  to  it  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  wounded 
from  where  they  lay. 

Dartnell,  who  had  been  hit  in  the  leg 


early  in  the  action,  lay  out  in  the  open,  fully 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  German  native 
troops,  and  yet,  when  the  stretcher-bearers 
braved  death  to  fetch  him  in,  he  refused  to 
be  removed,  as  he  hoped  the  influence  of  a 
white  officer  might  suffice  to  save  the  other 
W'Ounded  men  from  being  butchered  by  the 
savages  w^ho  were  firing  upon  them. 

At  this  time  the  German  mercenaries  were 
very  near,  and,  shortly  after  he  had  refused 
to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  Dartnell 
paid  the  price  of  his  heroism.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  feel  that  his  self-sacrificing 
,  devotion  did  not  go  unrecognised,  but  was 
rewarded  by  a  posthumous  grant  of  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  doings  of  the 
Yeomen  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

The  end  of  July,  1915,  had  witnessed  the 
gallant  but  unavailing  attempts  of  our  troops 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Anafarta  Heights. 
The  beginning  of  August  saw  the  arrival 
of  the  2nd  Mounted  Division  of  Yeomanry 
from  Egypt.  Mudros  and  the  other  islands 
received  them,  and  then  came  the  great 
adventure— the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay,  carried 
out  in  motor-lighters  under  heavy  shell-fire. 
Once  on  the  peninsula,  the  Yeomen  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lisle, 
and  for  a  week  many  of  them  were  employed 
in  making  roads  from  Suvla  "Bay  to  Anzac  ; 
others  consolidated  positions  already  won, 
.  and  did  spells  of  duty  in  the  trenches.  • 

On  the  evening  of  August  20  the  news 
ran  like  wildfire  through  the  ranks  that  the 
great  attack  was  for  next  day,  and  the  Yeomen 
were  to  be  in  it. 

Beyond  the  Suvla  Plain  rose  up  the  hills, 
and  we  knew  that  the  range  between  Hill  70 
and  Hill  100  was  to  be  our  objective,  and 
that  the  position  must  be  taken  by  direct 
frontal  attack.  At  3  p.m.  on  the  following 
afternoon  one  of  our  brigades  cleared 
the  trenches  between  Hetman  Chair  and 
Aire  Kavak ;  two  other  brigades  which 
went  against  the  Chair  itself  did  not  fare 
so  well.  Meanwhile  a  couple  of  brigades 
of  the  29th  Division  were  being  decimated 
in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  storm  Hill  100 
from  the  east,  and  still  the  Yeomen  lay 
quiet  by  the  knoll  at  Lala  Baba,  gnawing 
their  fingers  and  longing  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  it.  Nearly  two  hours  of  waiting  lay  before 
them  yet,  but  at  five  o'clock  the  word  to 
advance  was  given. 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  open  country 
stretched  out  in  front,  and  across  it  the 
Yeomen  went  under  heavy  shell-fire,  which 
thinned  their  ranks  minute  by  minute.     At 
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last  they  reached  the  foot  of  Chocolate  Hill, 
and  there  rested  in  the  reserve  trenches  for 
half  an  hour. 

That  half  an  hour  of  respite  passed  as  if 
by  magic.  The  order  to  advance  was  passed 
down.  Wave  upon  wave  the  Yeomen  surged 
forward,  and  wave  upon  wave  were  they 
beaten  back ;  and  still  they  stood  to  it, 
the  wounded  trickling  down  in  a  continual 
stream,  roughly  bandaged  and  still  bleeding. 
They  looked  like  butchers  come  straight 
from  the  shambles,  as,  indeed,  they  had. 

Bucks,  Berks,  Dorsets,  Hants,  Hertford- 
shires,  and  Westminster  Dragoons,  they 
went  in  with  the  bayonet,  doing  deadly 
execution. 

For  a  while  the  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Dorsets 
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rested  in  a  guUey,  and  then  they  were  hurled 
forward  yet  again.  To  the  watchers  afar 
off  on  the  plain  it  appeared  as  if  they  had 
crowned  Hill  100  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  last  line  of  trenches  was  denied  them. 
Human  endurance  had  reached  its  limit,  so 
at  the  last  they  had  to  go  back  to  Lala 
Baba  ;  but  many  there  were  who  moved 
not  when  their  comrades  strove  to  awake 
them.  They  were  sleeping  their  last  long 
sleep,  and  would  go  back  to  Lala  Baba 
no  more. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  those 
first  phases  of  the  struggle  for  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  were  indescribable.  A  case  is 
known  to  me  personally  of  a  Yeoman  who 
lay  out  for  many  hours  with  his  right  arm 
split -from  wrist  to  elbow;  yet  when  he 
returned,  v^^iite  and  rocking  on  his  feet,  he 


made  light  of  his  hurt,^  although  the  wound 
had  festered  and  was  full  of  maggots. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  expressed  sincere  ad- 
miration of  the  Yeomanry,  when  he  wrote 
in  his  final  Dardanelles  dispatch  of  the  Suvla 
Bay  fight — 

"The  advance  of  these  English  Yeomen 
was  a  sight  calculated  to  send  a  thrill  of 
pride  through  anyone  with  a  drop  of  English 
blood  running  in  their  veins.  Such  superb 
martial  spectacles  are  rare  in  modern  war. 
Ordinarily  it  should  always  be  possible  to 
bring  up  reserves  under  some  sort  of  cover 
from  shrapnel  fire.  Here,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  a  mouse, 
much  less  some  of  the  most  stalwart  soldiers 
England  has  ever  sent  from  her  shores. 
Despite  the  critical 
^".,;  ;;  '  ":]  events  in  other 
parts  of  the  field, 
I  could  hardly  take 
my  glasses  from  the 
Yeomen.  They 
moved  like  n^en 
marching  on 
parade  !  Here  and 
there  a  shell  would 
take  toll  of  a  cluster. 
There  they  lay. 
There  was  no 
straggling.  The 
others  moved 
steadily  on.  Not  a 
man  was  there  who 
hung  back  or 
hurried.  But  such 
an  ordeal  must  con- 
sume some  of  the 
battle- winn  ing 
fighting  energy  of 
those  subjected  to  it,  and  it  is  lucky  indeed 
for  the  Turks  that  the  terrain,  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  trenches,  forbade  us  from  letting 
the  2nd  Mounted  Division  loose  at  close 
quarters  to  the  enemy  without  undergoing 
this  previous  too  heavy  baptism  of  fire." 

Thus,  then,  is  written  the  praise  of  the 
Yeoman's  part  in  the  most  glorious  military 
failure  of  all  time. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  prevalent  idea 
that  it  is  only  in  the  Dardanelles  and,  in  a 
very  minor  degree,  in  Egypt  that  the  Yeomen 
have  seen  any  fighting  in  this  campaign  ;  but 
this  is  entirely  erroneous^  for  their  prowess  is 
known  in  France,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
and  Salonica,  too,  but  principally  in  France, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
in  Flanders. 

Of  a  charge— dismounted — made  by  three 
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hundred  of  the  Essex  Ye  )manry  afc  Ypres, 
Brigadier-General  Johm  on  said :  "  It  was  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  saw."  High  praise,  indeed, 
for  troops  virtually  new  to  the  bloody  business 
of  war. 

And  yet  the  praise  was  well  earned,  for  the 
.No  Man's  Land  between  the  lines  was  swept 
by  a  hurricane  of  fire  when  the  Cavalry 
Brigade— composed  of  the  Eoyal  Horse 
Guards  Blue,  Hussars,  and  Essex  Yeomanry 
— went  over  the  parapet  of  their  trenches 
on  Thursday,  May  13,  1915,  to  the  assault 
in  a  downpour  of  rain. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  separated  our 
men  from  their  objective,  a  re-entrant  in  the 
German  lines,  the  shape  of  which  brought 
our  men  under  frontal  fire  and  also  obhque 
fire  from  both  flanks.  Moreover,  the  space 
across  which  the  attack  had  to  pass  was 
continually  swept  by  shells  and  machine- 
gun  bullets. 

Throughout  the  night  which  preceded  the 
attack,  the  Yeomanry  had  been  digging 
trenches  under  shell-fire  until  the  position 
was  no  longer  tenable.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  a  bayonet  charge  was  ordered, 
and  over  they  went,  to  be  mown  down  in 
swathes  by  the  machine-guns.  The  attack 
wavered,  but  went  on  and  made  good  its 
footing  in  the  German  lines — twenty  Yeomen 
in  all — and  held  on  until,  reduced  to  twelve, 
they  were  forced  to  retire  ;  and  meanwhile 
another  small  body,  under  Captain  Ruggles- 
Brise,  put  up  a  great  fight  in  some  ruined 
buildings  until  dark,  and  long  after  the  rest 
of  the  brigade  had  retired. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  Essex  Yeo- 
manry went  into  that  fight  three  hundred 
strong,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  two 
hundred  and  ninety  all  told.  At  roll-call 
next  morning  only  seventy-eight  answered 
their  names. 

That  the  Yeomanry  have  done  fine  work 
in  this  War  is  an  admitted  fact ;  how  well 
they  have  done,  how^ever,  is  only  realised  by 
those  who  understand  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  cavalryman  to  adapt  himself  to  the — 
to  him — unusual  conditions  of  infantry 
service,  for  the  tactics,  drill,  and  training  of 
the  two  arms  are  so. entirely  different,  The 
adaptability  of  the  men  of  the  senioriranch, 
therefore,  speaks  volumes  for  the  soldierly 
spirit  inculcated  in  them  by  the  pre- War 
permanent  staff,  the  ex-Regular  sergeant- 
major-instructors  attached  for  duty  to  each 
squadron.  A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  brilliant  attack  by  the  Essex 
Yeomanry  recounted  above. 

Some  three  months  previous  to  the  heroic 


action  of  the  Essex  men,  the  North  Somer- 
set Yeomanry — at  that  time  serving  in  a 
Cavalry  Division  —  were  in  the  line  at 
^Zillebeke,  some  two  miles  south-east  of  Ypres, 
Although  the  German  trenches  were  under 
forty  yards  away  from  them,  across  the 
No  Man's  Land,  hand-to-hand  fighting  was  at 
a  distinct  discount,  but  bombardment  of  our 
line  by  trench  mortars  was  an  almost  hourly 
occurrence.  Every  minute  the  great  un- 
gainly bombs  would  wobble  through  the  air, 
land  with  a  soft  "  plop  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  parapet,  fizz  and  burst  with  a 
devastating  roar,  throwing  the  sticky 
Flanders  mud  high  into  the  air  in  every 
direction.  Occasionally  one  of  these  missiles 
would  fall  fairly  into  the  trench,  and  then 
there  was  a  general  dive  into  the  dug-outs 
which  lined  the  narrow  way  on  either  side. 
This  game,  though  monotonous,  is  highly 
dangerous,  for  sooner  or  later  some  hapless 
individual  is  sure  to  be  caught  in  a  place 
where  he  cannot  get  to  a  shelter  or  round 
a  traverse  in  time.  In  the  middle  of  a 
typical  February  afternoon,  Squadron- 
Sergeant-Major  Reeves,  late  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  and  at  that  time  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  North  Somerset  Yeomanry,  was 
leaning  against  the  parapet,  talking  to  a 
couple  of  troopers  who  were  seated  on  the 
fire-step  smoking.  Close  by  stood  a  look-out 
man,  watchful  at  his  periscope,  while  two 
others  were  busily  engaged  on  the  emotion 
of  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  was  falling 
heavily.  Suddenly  the  sentry  shouted  a 
warning,  and  almost  instantly  a  big  trench 
mortar  bomb  landed  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  ^roup.  There  was  no  time  for 
anyone  to  take  cover,  and  it  seemed  that 
their  fate  was  absolutely  sealed,  until  the 
Sergeant-Major  pounced  upon  the  intruder 
and  hurled  it  away  over  the  parapet,  against 
which  it  burst,  blowing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  front  of  the  trench  in  upon  the 
startled  Y'eomen. 

For  his  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind 
Squadron-Sergeant-Major  Reeves  was  re- 
warded by  having  the  Distinguished  Conduct 
Medal  and  the  Russian  Cross  of  St.  George 
(Third  Class)  conferred  upon  him. 

Two  months  later  the  North  Somersets 
played  a  very  gallant  part  in  the  second 
great  battle  of  Ypres,  and  at  last  got  to  grips 
with  their  foes.  Shelled  until  their  trenches 
were  nothing  more  than  a  pitiful  wreckage, 
they  hurled  back  the  German  attack  when 
it  was  delivered,  and  then  counter-attacked 
in  their  turn,  doing  some  grisly  work  with 
the  bayonet,  once  they  got  to  close  quarters. 
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Shelled  again  after  this,  they  yet  contrived 
to  hang  on  tenaciously  to  the  ground,  from 
which  they  had  never  given  back  a  foot 
throughout  the  long  and  bloody  fight. 

In  France  King  Edward's  Horse  have 
fought  well  as  infantrymen  since  the  early 
days  of  the  War,  but  during  the  big  push 
of  1917,  when  we  drove  the  Germans  back 
from  one  position  to  another,  they  were  able 
for  a  short  time  to  operate  once  more  as 
cavalry,  to  their  great  delight.  _ 

Little  stories  which  one  gleans  here  and 
there  indicate  that  the  Yeomen  of*  England 
are  to  be  found  on  every  battle  -  front 
where  fighting  is  in  progress.  In  Palestine 
at  Easter,  1916,  the  Yeomanry,  confronted 
by  overwhelming  odds  at  Katia  and  Oghra- 
tina,  sustained  severe  losses.  In  October, 
1917,  cavalry  pickets  found  by  the  London 
Yeomanry  were  thrown  well  out  as  cavalry 
posts  in  front  of  our  main  positions. 
Against  this  slender  screen  of  ,  outposts 
advanced  some  three  thousand  Turks,  sup- 
ported by  two  batteries  of  artillery.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  General  was 
confident  of  brushing  aside  or  driving  in 
our  pickets  without  much  trouble — that  he 
had  not  reckoned  on  the  stubborn  resistance 
wlijch  the  London  Yeomanry  would  put  up 
is  certain.  "~" 

Outnumbered  by  more  than  three  to  one, 
constantly  subjected  to  a  galling  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire  by  the  infantry,  shelled 
incessantly  by  the  artillery,  and  repeatedly 
charged  by  '  the  Turkish  cavalry,  these 
gallant  Londoners  yet  hung  on  to  their 
ground  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  True,  they 
lost  close  on  a  hundred  men,  but  ttey 
achieved  their  purpose,  and  had  lost  very 
little  ground  when  reinforcements  arrived, 
after  the  fighting  had  been  going  on  for 
fully  kix  hours. 

()ne  can  well  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
cavalrymen  when  they  left  behind  them 
the  arid  desert  wastes,  where  transport  and 
water-supply  had  presented  so  great  a 
problem,  and  found  themselves  among  the 
cultivated  lands  by  Gaza,  with  long  stretches 
of  good  riding  country,  over  which  they 
could  easily  gallop  their  chargers — great 
rolling  downs  of  springy  turf,  which  are 
brilliant  with  scarlet  anemones  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  which  faint  traces 
of  ancient  foundations  are  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  there  the  turf  is  cut  up  by 
great  unfenced  tracts  of  cornlands  and  by 
water-filled  wadis,  the  cactus  hedges  alone 
presenting  any  obstacles  to  the  flying 
horsemen. 


On  November  10  the  Turks  called  cheek 
to  the  Yeomanry  at  Beit  Duras,  until  the 
Scottish  Territorials  cleared  the  way  by  the 
threat  of  the  bayonet.  After  this  the  battle 
developed  rapidly.  Dust  and  great  heat 
afflicted  our  troops,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  London  Territorials  from  thrusting 
determinedly  forward  on  the  right  of  the 
line  ;  and  meanwhile  ten  troops  of  Worcester 
and  Warwickshire  Yeomanry,  under  a  colonel 
who  is  a  well-known  master  of  foxhounds, 
were  making  ready  on  the  left  for  a  charge 
which  was  entirely  successful. 

November  8  witnessed  a  brilliant  attack 
by  the  Londoners,  who  drove  in  the  enemy's 
flank  guard  before  occupying  a  ridge  some 
two  miles  from  the  enemy's  position  at 
Huj,  which  was  occupied  by  two  thousand 
Anatolian  troops. 

On  this  ridge  the  Territorials  came  under 
a  hot  fire  from  nine  field-guns  and  three 
5*9  howitzers  served  by  German  and  Austrian 
gunners.  So  hot  was  the  hostile  fire  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  infantrymen  could  have 
maintained  their  hold  on  the  ridge  but  for 
the  timely  aid  of  the  Yeomanry,  who  arrived 
just  when  they  were  needed.  The  infantry 
commander  pointed  out  the  enemy's  position 
and  guns  to  the  colonel,  thereafter  leaving 
him  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Up  over  the  ridge  swept  successive  lines 
of  Yeomen,  cheered  by  the  infantry.  Ahead 
of  them  lay  the  turf -covered  downs,  and 
two  thousand  yards  away  the  enemy  and  the 
guns  on  rising  ground.  Crossing  the  level 
ground,  the  f)ursting  shells  took  toll  of  the 
ranks  until  a  mound  was  reached,  up  which 
they  moved  easily.  Once  over  the  crest 
machine-gun  and  rifle  bullets  began  to  thin 
the  ranks,  and  then  the  pace  increased,  as  the 
horses  were  spurred  to  racing  speed. 

Then  came  the  glorious  charge  over 
rising  ground.  A  wild,  deep-chested  cheer 
heralded  the  impact  of  the  horsemen  on 
the  enemy's  left  flank.  Deep  into  his  side 
sank  the  living  wedge  of  horstoen.  They 
sabred  the  Turkish  soldiery,  who  threw  down 
their  arms  in  panic-stricken  flight ;  they 
swept  through  the  outer  defences  as  cleanly 
as  a  knife  cuts  through  butter.  The  guns 
fired  point-blank  at  them,  and  although  the 
shells,  set  at  zero,  burst  at  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns,  that  did  not  stop  them — nothing 
could  stop  them.  Eight  up  to  the  guns  they 
raged,  the  firing  ceasing  instantly  as  the 
gunners  were  cut  down  at  their  posts.  On 
through  the  battery  they  swept,  right  up  to 
the  ridge.  Here  three  machine-guns  were 
captured,    swung     round     by     dismounted 
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troopers  and  turned  on  to  the  retreating 
Turks. 

Then  thej  rode  back,  these  men  of 
Worcester  and  Warwick,  their  bodies 
dripping  with  sweat,  their  swords  with 
blood,  and  the  light  of  exaltation  still  on 
their  faces.  Thus  was  written  what  may 
well  be  deemed  the  most  glorious  page  in 
the  records  of  the  Yeomanry. 

Since,  in  France,  horses  have  been  denied 
to  the  cavalrymen,  perforce,  many  of  them 
have  migrated  to  the  Tanks,  Machine-Gun 
Corps,  and  R.F.C. ;  but  I  think  it  is  to  the 
last-named  that  most  of  the  officers  who  have 
taken  fresh  service  have  transferred,  and 
that  they  have  rendered  sterling  service  in 
their  new  employments  is  well  instanced 
by  the  story  of  Flight-Lieutenant  W.  H.  D. 
Acland,  of  the  Royal  Devon  Yeomanry  and 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 

On  June  20,  by  Poelcapelle,  Lieutenant 
Acland  and  a  brother-officer  went  up  in  their 
Vickers  biplane,  detailed  for  reconnaissance 
duty.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  flight 
t^he  British  battle-plane  was  attacked  by  a 
big  German,  and  a  brisk  duel  ensued  at  two 
hundred  yards  range,  our  better  marksman- 
ship driving  the  enemy  to  ground  in  a  short 
time,  badly  winged.  The  reconnaissance 
was  then  completed,  and  Lieutenant  Acland 
turned  his  machine  fpr  home.  On  the 
return  journey,  however,  he  came  under 
very  heavy  lire  from  the  German  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and,  as  bad  luck  would  have 
it,  a  flying  splinter  of  shell-casing  pierced 
his  tank,  the  outflowing  petrol  was  imme- 
diately ignijed  by  the  flame  from  the  exhaust, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  nacelle  was 
blazing  fiercely.  Both  officers  endured  tortures 
from  their  burns,  but  Acland  stuck  gamely 
to  his  controls  until  he  had  brought  his 
aeroplane     safely    to    ground    behind    the 


British  lines.  For  his  pluck  and  endurance 
he  received  the  Military  Cross  and  the  Order 
of  St.  George  (Russia),  4th  Class. 

This  is  but  a  passing  instance,  and  yet 
it  is  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Yeomanry  do  their  work ;  also  they 
serve  to  bring  home  to  us  the  fine  fighting 
spirit  of  the  force.  Through  many  years 
of  peace  the  Yeomanry  were  trained  and 
prepared  for  war,  and,  now  that  war  has 
come,  they  have  fully  vindicated  the  trust 
which  has  always  been  reposed  in  them. 

If  the  work  of  the  Yeomanry  in  this 
War  is  surveyed,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  August, 
1914,  the  force  was  quietly  and  efficiently 
mobilised  and  equipped,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  men  undertook  foreign  service 
obligations  forthwith,  and  within  a  very 
little  time  they  were  drafted  overseas  to 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Meanwhile  recruits 
were  pouring  in  day  by  day,  so  that  before  even 
the  first  lines — or  should  one  say  "original 
Yeomanry  units  "  ?  —  were  embarked,  the 
nucleus  of  a  second  line  was  already  formed, 
and  in  some  cases  third  lines,  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  were  in  contemplation. 

This  War  has  been  essentially  a  war  of 
young  men  and  young  troops,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  men  of  the  nation  have 
come  gladly  forward  to  take  their  place  in 
the  fighting  ranks  must  ever  remain  a  proud 
example  of  the  British  spirit  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  all  time  ;  but  when  one 
considers  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  have  learned,  not  only  to  shoot, 
march,  and  soldier,  but  also  to  ride  and 
fight  on  horseback,  the  fact  is  a  matter  for 
amazement. 

The  devotion  and  daring  of  the  Yeomen 
of  England  find  their  epitome  in  seven  words  : 
"  They  have  deserved  well  of  their  country." 
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THE  DREAM. 

/~\VER  and  over  ag:ain  I  dream  a  dream : 

I  am  coming  home  to  you  in  tlie  starlit  gloam. 
Long  the  day  from  you,  and  sweet  'twill  seem 
The  day  is  over  and  1  coming  home. 

Then  I  shall  find  you,  as  in  days  long  past, 
Sitting  so  quietly  in  the  firelight  glow ; 

**  Love,**  you  will  say  to  me,  **you  come  at  last!" 
Your  eyes  be  glad  of  me  as  long  ago. 

All  I  have  won  since  then  will  slip  my  hold, 
Dear  love  and  children,  the  long  years  away ; 

1  shall  come  home  to  you,  the  girl  of  old, 

QIad  to  come  home  to  you— oh,  glad  to  stay ! 

Often  and  often  I  am  dreaming  yet 

Of  the  firelit  window  when  i*ve  crossed  the  hill ; 
And  I  coming  home  to  you  from  night  and  wet, 

Often  and  often  I  am  dreaming  stilL 

Over  and  over  again  I  dream  my  dream. 

Why  would  it  haunt  me  if  it  wasn't  true? 
1  am  travelling  homeward  by  the  last  red  gleam ; 

In  the  quiet  evening  I  am  finding  you. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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THE   INCENDIARY 

By  EDWIN   PUGH 

Illustrated  by   Dudley   Hardy 


U8  GOLIGHTLY 
stood  sniffing  the 
tainted  air.  lie 
had  rather  a  de- 
fective sense  of 
smell,  bnfc  he  did 
not  know  this,  nor 
would  lie  believe 
it.  "BUnd  as  a 
bettle  I  may  be, 
and  deaf  as  a 
howl,"  he  wonld  say,  "  but,  when  it  comes  to 
an  odour,  I  got  the  nose  of  an  auk."  Pathetic 
fallacy  !  Monstrous  conceit !  There  never 
was  a  human  nose  less  useful  or  e^'en 
ornamental. 

And  there  lie  stood,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  little  bedroom,  sniffing  dubiously. 

''  Might  be  a  dead  rat,"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  ''Might  be  a  special  ripe  old 
L'heese.     Unwholesome,  anyhow." 

He  had  got  into  that  bedroom  by  means 
best  known  to  himself.  He  was  there  on 
his  usual  errand — burglary.  He  had  had 
the  house  on  his  list  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
under  observation  for  many  months,  during 
which  he  had  made  a  close  study  of  its 
occupant's  habits,  his  comings  and  goings, 
his  private  and  business  activities.  Now 
the  time  had  come  that  he  deemed  most 
propitious  to  his  enterprise,  and  so  here  he 
was  on  the  premises,  with  the  customary 
impedimenta  of  his  craft  neatly  bestowed 
about  his  person. 

it  was  a  solidly  -  built  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Row,  one  of 
tliose  old-fashioned  houses  of  which  there 
are  still  a  few  extant  in  Tiondon,  wherein 
tlie  occupant  lives  over  the  offiices  set  apart 
for  the  transaction  of  his  daily  l)usiness. 
The  owner  of  this  particular  house — 
"  'T.  J.  Downs "  on  the  brass  doorplate 
— ^was  a  somewhat  mysterious  person.  (Ins 
had  looked  up  his  record  in  "The  Law  List," 
ill  the  company  lists,  in  "  The  Medical 
Directoiy,"  in  the  list  of  registered  money- 
lenders, and  in  most  other  lists,  including 


even  "  The  Clergy  List."  For  one  never 
knows.  He  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  them,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other 
reference  manuals,  such  as  '^  Who's  Who," 
Payment  of  the  usual  fee  at  Stubbs's  liad 
revealed  nothing  of  his  past,  either,  and  in 
his  researches  among  the  various  trade 
protection  societies  Gus  had  also  drawn  a 
blank.  And  it  was  precisely  this  wholly 
unsatisfactory  result  of  his  perquisitions  that 
had,  perversely  enough,  whetted  the  honest 
l^urglar's  curiosity  and  decided  him  at  last 
to  regard  Mr.  Downs  as  legitimate  prey.  A 
man  has]  no  right  to  go  on  in  that  close, 
hugger-muggering  way.  He  couldn't  be  a 
straight-dealing  man,  or  he  would  liave  had 
some  sort  of  standing.  And  men  who  dealt 
crookedly  were,  in  the  experience  of  Gus, 
men  who  made  easy  money  which  they  had 
no  more  claim  to  than  any  other  social 
outlaw.  Moreover,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  men 
who  would  gladly  suffer  any  loss  in  silence 
rather  than  appeal  to  the  law.  For  all  these 
reasons,  then,  Gus  felt  that  he  w^as  justified 
in  his  enterprise,  and  so  it  was  with  a  light 
heart  and  an  untroubled  conscience  that  he 
surveyed  the  field  of  his  operations. 

I'he  bedroom  that  he  had  just  crossed,  on 
his  way  to  the  landing,  was  a  bedroom  only 
in  name.  Obviously  it  had  not  been  slept 
in  for  a  very  long  while.  Jt  contained  only 
some  broken  and  discarded  oddments  of 
furniture,  tlie  rusty  iron  framework  of  a 
bed,  and  a  big  pile  of  frowsy  bedding  and 
bed-clothes  in  a  corner.  There  was  every- 
where dust  and  mildew  and  cobwebs.  The 
window  was  shattered  in  every  pane,  and  the 
hearth  was  heaped  with  cinders  and  ashes  to 
the  opening  of  the  flue. 

"  Eotten  hole  !  "  said  Gus  Golightly. 

He  stood  gripping  the  thick  rounded 
banister,  gazing  down  into  the  deep  well 
of  the  staircase,  and  listening --and  sniffing. 
He  had  no  least  doubt  that  the  house 
was  empty.  He  had  seen  Mr.  J.  J.  Downs 
emerging  from  the  front  door  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  he  liad  o])served  shrewdly  that  ho 
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left  the  house,  as  it  were,  furtively,  casting 
quick,  keen  glances  up  and  down  the  street 
before  descending  the  steps  to  the  pavement 
and  hurrying  away  toward  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
"  Just  as  if  he'd  been  burgling  his  own  house 
hisself,"  thought  Gus. 

In  any  case,  however,  there  was  never  any 
sense  in  wasting  time.  Gus  began  to  descend 
the  stairs,  lightly,  deftly,  noiselessly,  his 
shoulder  pi'cssed  hard  against  the  wall.  As 
he  set  his  foot  npon  the  last  flight,  he  saw 
that  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  sprinkled  with 
large  splashes  of  moisture,  vzhich  here  and 
there  ran  into  thin  trickling  streams  and 
puddles,  and  that  useless  nose  of  his 
twitched  ever  more  and  more  violently  as 
his  defective  sense  of  smell  became  ever 
more  acutely  aware  of  that  taint  in  the 
atmosphere.  What  could  it  be  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  that  wet  lying  about  ? 
Black,  oily-looking  stufl".  Blood  ?  No,  it 
wasn't  blood.  It  hadn't  the  look  of  blood, 
though  it  shone  in  the  one  feeble  ray  that 
streamed  down  from  the  dusty  fanlight  with 
a  strange  iridescence  that  did  suggest  blood. 
Gussy's  invincible  curiosity  impelled  him  at 
last  to  stoop  and  dip  the  tip  of  his  forefinger 
gingerly  into  one  of  the  puddles.  Yes,  oily 
stuff.  He  raised  his  finger  to  his  nose 
and  sniffed  again.  What  was  it  ?  He  put 
his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  touched  it 
delicately  with  the  point  of  his  tongue— 
and  instantly  spat. 

Gripes  I  It  was  paraffin.  Paraffin  or 
petrol,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

He  stood  transfixed  with  horror,  staring 
haggardly  about  him.  His  mind  had  leaped 
to  an  inevitable  conclusion.  The  w^hole 
place  reeked  of  that  foul  smell  of  oil — 
paraffin  or  petrol  —  inflammable,  anyway. 
He  understood  now  why  J.  J.  Downs  had 
crept  out  of  his  own  house  in  that  furtive 
manner,  as  if  he  had  had  no  right  to  be 
in  it.  He  had  meant  to  set  the  house  on 
fire.  He  had  tried  to  set  it  on  fire,  and 
failed.  There  were  several  half-burnt-out 
matches  strewn  about,  and  some  crumpled 
balls  of  paper  along  by  the  wainscot,  half 
consumed.  Gus  had  noted  these  things,  of 
course,  in  a  sort  of  subconscious  way,  but 
had  not  until  now  grasped  their  full 
significance.  The  villain !  His  bosom 
swelled  with  righteous  indignation.  But 
what  a  fool !  What  a  fool  not  to  make 
sure  of  his  work,  not  to  wait  until  his 
purpose  was  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment  I 
To  steal  out  like  that,  panic-stricken,  afraid, 
leaving  behind  him  all  those  damning 
evidences  of   his  sruilt  I     Gus  had    for  Mr. 


J.  J.  Downs  that  profound  contempt  which 
is  only  felt  by  a  highly-skilled  craftsman 
toward  an  utterly  unskilled  and  bungling 
amateur.  If  he  had  had  the  doing  of  that 
job,  he  w^ould  have  done  it  efficiently.  As 
it  was 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  as  it  was. 
Gus  was  naturally  quick-witted.  He  had  a 
vivid  imagination  and  that  type  of  mind 
which  acts  surely,  swiftly,  though  not  always 
very  far-sightedly.  In  an  instant  he  saw 
how  this  futile  attempt  at  incendiarism 
might  be  turned  to  his  own  advantage. 
When  he  had  rifled  the  big  safe  in  the 
inner  office,  and  taken  from  it  what  he 
wanted,  he  w^ould  collect  those  crumpled 
balls  of  paper  sodden  with  inflammable  oil, 
and — and 

Then  he  was  seized  of  a  sudden  dire 
misgiving.  The  elation  died  out  of  him. 
His  face  gloomed.  His  whole  body  seemed 
to  droop  and  wilt. 

No,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
get  out  of  that  house  at  once.  He  had  been 
wasting  his  time  and  risking  his  liberty — 
for  nothing.  Because,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  this  J.  J.  Downs  had  intended  to  set 
his  house  on  fire  proved  that  there  was 
nothing  valuable  in  it.  No  incendiary, 
however  desperate,  would  dream  of  leaving 
any  notes  or  gold,  or  any  other  easily 
negotiable  securities  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
on  premises  that  he  hoped  would  shortly 
be  in  flames.  The  idea  was  preposterous. 
However  silly  or  panicky  Mr.  J.  J.  Downs 
might  be,  he  could  not  be  so  utterly  bereft 
of  all  common-sense  as  that. 

"  Q(yY\found  his  politics ! "  said  Gus 
bitterly.  A  less  self -restrained  man  might 
have  sworn  outright. 

With  a  soft  sigh  of  infinite  disappointment 
and  regret,  he  turned  and  set  his  foot  upon 
the  first  stair  of  the  lowermost  flight,  and 
then  hesitated.  There  w^as  even  yet  a 
possibility  that  J.  J.  Downs  might,  after 
all,  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  something — 
something  worth  taking.  Should  Gus  chance 
it  ?  Should  he  take  just  one  last  look 
round  ? 

He  was  still  debating  this  possibility,  w^heu 
he  heard  a  sound  that  stiffened  him  in  every 
fibre,  and  yet  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  key 
being  turned  in  a  familiar  lock.  It  came, 
not  from  the  front  door,  but  from  another 
door  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage  running 
down  to  the  little  back-yard.  Before  Gus 
could  rally  his  thoughts  to  the  point  of 
action,  the  door  had  opened,  and  the  figure 
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of  a  man  stood  oufc  against  the  dim  twilight 
beyond. 

Then  at  last  Gus  would  have  fled  upstairs, 
but  a  low,  husky  voice  cried  out  to  him : 
"Stop!"  And  Gus  stopped.  "If  you 
move  a  hair,  111  blow  your  brains  out  I  '* 
said  the  voice.  And  now  the  back  door  had 
been  gently  closed,  and  the  figure  of  the 
man  was  advancing  stealthily  toward  Gus. 
He  recognised  Mr.  J.  J.  Downs.  He  was 
attired  as  Gus  had  seen  him  last,  in  a  long 
grey  overcoat  and  a  soft  felt  hat.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  small  black  bag,  in  the 
other,  raised  to  the  level  of  his  shoulder,  a 
revolver. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  said  again.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here,  you  thief  ? '' 

He  was  now  within  a  pace  of  Gus.  His 
small  round  eyes,  deeply  imbedded  in 
pale  collops  of  puffy  'flesh  of  an  ugly 
reptilian  bagginess,  gleamed  fiercely.  "  You 
scoundrel !  "  he  said.  "  Stir  a  limb,  and  I'll 
call  the  police  !  Take  that  hand  out  of  your 
pocket !  " 

"  All  right — all  right !  "  muttered  Gus, 
a  trifle  peevishly  —  the  man  was  so 
unnecessarily  abusive.  And  who  was  he, 
after  all,  to  bandy  insults  ? 

'*  It'll  bo  all  wrong,  though,  if  you  don't 
do  as  you  are  told — and  do  it  on  the  jump, 
too,"  said  Downs.  He  moistened  his  lips, 
laid  down  the  little  bag:,  and  then  seemed 
to  reflect  and  ponder  in  the  slow,  clumsy 
fashion  of  a  dull-witted  man.  "  Let  me 
see,"  he  mused.  "  What  would  be  the  best 
thing " 

"No  need  to  do  anything  at  all,"  Gus 
broke  in.  *'  Just  let  me  go.  I  won't  split. 
Is  it  likely  ?  " 

"No,  it's  not  very  likely,"  said  Downs. 
And  then  he  cried,  raising  his  fierce,  hoarse 
voice  :  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 
'  Split,'  indeed  I  What  have  you  got  to 
split  about  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  answered  Gus,  waving  a 
deprecatory  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
crumpled  balls  of  paper. 

"  Ah,  of  course,"  said  the  other.     "  You 

think — you've   been    thinking — that   I 

Well,  so  I  have.  So  I  did  mean  to  burn 
the  place  down.     And  what  then  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  Gus. 

"See  here,"  Downs  went  on,  "you're 
a  wrong  'un,  too,  and  no  doubt  you  know 
what  it  is  to  be  right  up  against  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  If  you'd  been  in  my  shoes,  I 
dare  say  you'd  have  done  the  same  thing — or 
worse.  Five  thousand  pounds  isn't  to  be 
sneezed    at,    these    iiard    times,     and     our 


family  have  been  paying— we've  paid  that 
amount  and  more  for  this  rotten  old 
house." 

His  cheeks  flamed.  He  tugged  at  his 
collar, 

"  May  I  go  now  ?  "  ventured  Gus  mildly. 

"  Go  I  "  echoed  the  other.  "  Certainly 
not." 

"I'm  hard  up,  too,  you  know,  or 
I  wouldn't  be  here,  doing  this.  Surely 
you've  got  a  bit  of  sympathy " 

"  Sold  out  o'  sympathy,"  said  J.  J.  Downs. 
"No  use  in  my  line.  And  if  you'd  ever 
given  up  a  decent  profession— architect — 
and  gone  in  for  taking  the  odds  instead  of 
laying  'em,  you  wouldn't  ask  such  a  silly 
question.  No.  AVhat  I'm  wondering  now 
is  how  I  can  make  use  of  you.     Don't  often 

catch  a  live  burglar.     When  you  do I 

know.  I  came  back  to  have  another  go. 
I've  been  round  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  blaze  to  start, 
and  when  it^  didn't — well,  I  guessed  I  hadn't 
done  the  thing  properly.  And  so,  as  I  say, 
I  came  back  another  way,  and  this  time " 

He  chuckled  cruelly  in  his  thick  red 
throat,  as  if  he  had  a  sudden  new  sinister 
inspiration. 

"This  time  I'll  make  a  good  job  of  it, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  credit.  Go 
upstairs." 

"  Upstairs  ?  "  faltered  Gus. 

"  Yes.  No,  wait  a  minute.  Where's  your 
lantern  ?  " 

"  I  don't  carry  a  lantern." 

"  You  must  carry  some  light  or  other. 
Out  with  it !  "     He  raised  his  revolver  again. 

Yery  reluctantly  Gus  drew  his  electric 
torch  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the 
hall-stand. 

"  Oh,  that  thing ! "  exclaimed  Downs 
disgustedly.  "  I  thought  you'd  have  some- 
thing with  oil  in  it,  something  that  might 
explode  and  set  fire  to  things,  like  the  good 
old  Bill  Sikes  burglars  of  the  old  days  used 
to.  But  this" — and  he  picked  up  the 
torch — "  this  wouldn't  catch  a  candle 
alight."  He  paused.  "  Well,  your  tools, 
then.     Out  with  'em  !  " 

"  But  what  for  ?  "  Gus  protested.  His 
outfit  was  inestimably  precious  to  him,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
though  that  was  considerable,  but  because 
all  burglar's  tools  are  hard  to  get  or  to 
make,  and  his  were  the  very  best  of  their 
kind,  some  of  them  his  own  invention. 

*' Never  mind  what  for,"  said  Downs. 
"Fork  'em  out — every  mother's  son  of 
'em.     I've  got  an  idea." 
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"  Wei],  anyway,  don't  wave  that  beastly 
revolver  about  so,  please,''  Gus  implored  him. 
"It  might  go  off.  It  puts  me  all  in  a 
quiver." 

"  As  if  you  weren't  used  enough  to  'em  !  " 

"  But  I'm  not." 

''  Pickles  ! " 

"Really,  I'm  not,"  Gus  assured  him 
earnestly.  "I've  never  used  any  kind  of 
weapon  in  my  life." 

"  Tell  that  to  your  maiden  aunt  !  "  growled 
Downs.  "  Look  here,  as  you  won't  do  as 
you're  told  of  your  own  account,  I'm  going 
through  your  pockets  and  all  over  you 
for  myself,  and,  by  Christopher,  if  you  try 
to  stop  me,  if  you  dare  attempt  to  attack 
me,  I'll  kill  you  with  as  little  compunction 
as  I  w^ould  a  rabbit !  " 

"  I'll  turn  my  pockets  out.  Really,  I  will," 
said  Gus.     "  Here-- and  here — and  here  !  " 

With  trembling  hands  he  produced  and 
held  out  for  the  other's  inspection  his  centre- 
bit,  his  various  drills  and  braces  and  skeleton 
keys,  his  sectional  crowbar,  his  spreader,  his 
blowpipe,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  nefarious 
paraphernalia,  holding  them  in  an  untidy 
bunch  in  one  hand,  whilst  he  added  to  them 
with  the  other. 

"  Oh,  but  it's  heartless,"  he  whimpered, 
"  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  means  of 
livelihood!" 

Downs  laughed  brutally.  "  See  wdiat  I'm 
going  to  do  ?  "  he  said.  "  I'm  going  to  take 
these^  pretty  little  toys  of  yours  and  spread 
them  out  in  a  row  against  my  office  door. 
Then,  when  the  fire  has  burnt  down,  and 
they  break  into  the  house,  they'll  find  them, 
and  they'll  think  that  a  careless  burglar 
did  it." 

"  Did  what  ? "  gasped  Gus,  the  blood 
draining  away  from  his  hollow  cheeks. 

"Set  the  house  on  fire,"  replied  Downs. 
"That's  what  they'll  think.  And  I'll  be 
clear.  Nobody  wall  ever  suspect  me  then. 
Those  insurance  people :  *  Anything  more 
to  declare  ?  '     See  ?     Very  well,  then." 

He  took  the  various  tools  from  Gus  and 
laid  them  down  carefully  on  the  mat  outside 
his  office  door. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  he  cried.  "  They'll  get 
bent  and  rusted,  but  they  won't  be  altogether 
consumed,  being  steel.  They'll  serve  my 
purpose  well  enough."  And  again  he 
chuckled.  "Now,  then,"  he  commanded 
Gus,  "  up  you  go  !     Up  those  stairs  at  once, 

or  I'll "     He    flourished   the   revolver. 

"  And  don't  you  turn  round,"  he  added. 
"  If  once  you  dare  to  turn  round  or  look 
back,  pop  goes  the  weasel !  " 


"  But,  pardon  me,"  quavered  Gus,  "  what 
do  you  want  me  to  go  upstairs  for  ?  Couldn't 
you  let  me  out  the  same  way  you  came  in  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Downs.  "  That's 
my  own  private  exit,  that  is.  Now,  then, 
quick  march  ! " 

But  he  did  not  see  the  look  that  flashed 
a  new  light  into  Gussy's  eyes  as  he  obeyed 
this  imperious  bidding  and  began  slowly  to 
mount  the  stairs. 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  "  Downs  urged  him. 
"  Quick  !  I  don't  want  to  hang  about.  Get 
a  move  on  you  !  Up— up—right  up  to  the 
top  floor !  " 

"You're  never  going  to  drive  me  up 
there,  and  then  come  down  again  and  mi 
fire  to  the  house  with  me  in  it !  "  cried  Gus, 
in  accents  of  extreme  terror.  "  I  shall  be 
burnt  alive  ! " 

^  "  Sooner  or  later,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  you  are  burnt  alive  or  dead  ?  "  said 
Downs.  "  And  very  likely  you  won't  be. 
Very  likely  the  firemen  will  save  you." 

"  But  if  they  don't " 

"  If  they  don't,  the  world  won't  wear  crape 
for  you." 

"  It's  murder  !  "  screamed  Gus  hoarsely. 
And  then,  despite  his  fear  of  the  revolver, 
he  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Get  on,  I  tell  you ! "  growled  Downs. 
"  What  do  I  care  about  that  ?  Murder  or 
no,  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

"  Gaw  ! "  breathed  Gus,  and  again  began 
to  move  slowly  upward. 

And  again  Downs  did  not  see  that  strange 
new  light  in  Gussy's  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
change  his  face  into  a  mask  of  mockery,  to 
lend  it  an  expression  of  sardonic  mirth, 
almost  as  if  it  were  struggling  with  itself  not 
to  laugh  aloud. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  topmost 
landing. 

"  In  there  !  "  said  Downs,  pointing  to  the 
open  door  of  the  bedroom  through  which  Gus 
had  passed  ten  minutes  ago.  "  Go  on  !  " — 
and  he  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 

"  All  right— all  right !  "  spluttered  poor 
Gus.     "But " 

Suddenly  that  strange  new  light  in  his 
eyes  that  had  so  transfigured  his  whole 
countenance  w^ent  out.  For  now%  as  he 
turned,  he  saw  that  Downs  had  followed  him 
into  the  bedroom,  that  he  was  no  longer 
watching  him,  but  looking  at  an  untidy  ravel 
of  rope — an  old  clothes-line — that  lay  on  the 
hearth. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Downs.  "  I  thought 
I  remembered  having  seen  it  up  liere.  Go 
over  into  that  corner  there." 
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"  I  won't  I  "  cried  Gns,     "  It's  murder,  I  then  bis  own  fist  struck  upward  vvitli  all  its 

say.     I  won't !     Help  !  "  force. 

"^Coward  in  grain  as  he  was,  and  funda-  Gus   spun  round   giddily,    threw   up   his 

mentally  opposed  to  any  form  of  violence,  arms,  and  then  his  body  seemed  to  melt  from 

he  was  now  imbued  with  the  courage  of  the  the  ankles  upward  as  he  toppled  slowly  over 

cornered  rat,  and  resolved  to  make  a  last  and  fell  face  downward  on  the  floor. 


'To  ])ropcl  him  forcibly  t<  ward  the  back  door. 


struggle  for  life.  He  brandished  his  fists  in 
the  air  and  charged  at  Downs.  But  Downs, 
though  taken  wholly  by  surprise — he  would 
as  soon  have  expected  to  be  challenged  to 
mortal  combat  by  a  lambr— was  just  in  time 
to  dodge  that  ineffectual  onslaught.  Gussy's 
fist  whirled  harmlessly  above  his  head,  and 


He  awoke  from  his  torpor  as  if  from  an 
evil  dream,  and  stirred  sluggishly.  Then 
he  began  to  flop  and  flounder  on  the  dusty 
boards  like  a  stranded  eel,  until  at  last  he 
had  propped  himself  up  stiffly  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  his  back  against  the  wall. 

There  lie  lay  for  a  while,  exhausted.     He 
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was  gagged  and  bound  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  tight  coil  of  the  rope.    But  it  was  not  the 

Eain  of  his  bonds,  it  was  not  that  taste  of 
Inod  in  his  mouth,  or  that  feehng  as  if  the 
top  of  his  head  were  opening  and  shutting 
like  the  lid  of  a  boiling  kettle — it  was  not 
so  much  any  of  these  poignant  sensations 
of  acute  personal  discomforb  that  daunted 
and  desolated  him.  It  was  his  helplessness, 
his  dumbness,  his  consciousness  of  being 
thus  doomed  to  the  torture  of  a  fiery  death 
as  a  bird  is  trussed  for  the  spit ;  it  was  this 
that  whittled  the  last  lees  of  his  manhood 
out  of  poor  Gus  and  transformed  him  into 
a  raging  beast. 

His  eyes  roved  redly,  wolfishly,  round  the 
room.  The  daylight  was  fast  fading.  The 
sky  showed  through  the  broken  panes  as  a 
miracle  of  gold  and  purple  splendours.  And 
the  numbness  of  the  fear  of  death  was  in 
his  heart. 

The  voice  of  his  soul  raved  and  cursed 
impotently,  inarticulately,  as  he  wrestled 
W'ith  those  cruel  bonds  and  strove  vainly  to 
free  just  one  hand.  Then,  spent  by  his 
exertions,  he  collapsed  in  a  limp  bundle, 
panting  and  gasping,  his  white  face — above 
the  dirty  cotton  rag  that  hid  his  nose  and 
mouth— a  puddle  of  sweat.  Thus  he  lay, 
and  listened,  and  sniffed  feebly. 

Werei  his  senses  tricking  him  again,  or 
did  he  indeed  hear  a  dull  crackling  of  flames 
in  the  ball  below,  and  smeill  a  faint  rancid 
odour  of  burning  oil  ?  He  strained  his  ears. 
He  sniffed  and  sniffed  and  sniffed  again, 
ever  more  violently.  But  his  head  was 
throbbing  and  splitting  asunder  in  a  fevered 
agony,  his  month  was  parched,  his  nerves 
BO  utterly  unstrunor,  that  his  body  felt  like  a 
loose  tangle  of  frayed  cords.  If  only  that 
tumultuous  beating  of  his  heart,  if  only  that 
deafening  uproar  in  his  brain  would  cease  ! 

He  was  in  that  half  -  delirious,  half- 
hysterical  state  which  is  provocative  of  all 
manner  of  delusions,  which  lends  to  familiar 
objects  an  unfamiliar  aspect,  and  seems  to 
galvanise  into  life  and  movement  things  that 
one  realises  are  really  lifeless  and  inert. 
Thus  it  was  that,  as  Gus  crouched  huddled 
there  in  his  terror  and  pain,  he  seemed  to 
see  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  bulge  inward 
and  outward,  like  the  sails  of  a  ship ;  he 
seemed  to  see  the  rusty  framework  of  the 
bed  weaving  itself  into  grotesque  patterns, 
and  the  other  discarded  oddments  of  furniture 
creeping  on  broken  legs  along  the  floor.  And 
that  pile  of  frowsy  bedding  in  the  corner— 
surely  it  was  splitting  and  opening  like  a 
monstrous    flower  ?      Surek   its  dim    srrev 


petals  were  slowly  unfolding  before  his  eyes 
and  revealing  a  filmy  pale  corona  that 
somehow  bore  a  vague   resemblance  to  a 

human  face  ?     Surely No,  no  !     He 

must  not  let  his  disordered  fancy  take  hold 
upon  his  reason  in  this  fashion.  That  was 
the  way  of  madness,  despair,  destruction. 
And  just  now  he  needed  all  his  wits,  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  his  every  resource  of 
strength  and  cunning,  if  he  were  to  free 
himself  from  this  coil  of  doom  and  escape 
this  awful  menace  of  death. 

And  yet — surely  that  shapeless  mass  did 
move  ?    Surely 

A  high,  thin  voice  spoke  to  him  out  of  the 
twilight. 

"I  say,"  said  the  voice,  "you  are  in  a 
deuce  of  a  pickle,  aren't  you  ?  '"' 

Then  a  slender  boyish  form  upheaved 
itself  out  of  that  tumbled  heap  and  stood 
erect,  its  head  and  shoulders  4Starkly  outlined 
against  the  luminosity  of  the  window. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  voice  again,  *'  Dad  put 
it  across  you  properly,  didn't  he  ?  " 

Then  it  seemed  that  Gus  shook  off  the 
miasmas  of  his  evil  dreaming  and  was 
suddenly  alert,  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties.  He  saw  the  boy — for  it  was 
a  boy,  just  an  ordinary  schoolboy  of  about 
twelve  or  thirteen—kick  aside  the  last 
clinging  obstacles  of  torn  and  dirty  sheets 
and  blankets  that  hampered  his  feet,  and  step 
briskly  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  voice  yet  again,  "  can  I 
do  anything  ? "  Then  that  slender  form 
drew  nearer,  the  young  fair  head  bent  down 
over  Gus.  "My  sacred  aunt,  but  you  are 
tucked  up  I  That's  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  Dad.  He  does  make  a  thorough  good 
job  of  things."  He  laughed.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  trouser  pocket, 
"  let  me  cut  away  those  ropes."  And  he  drew 
out  a  big,  heavy  jack-knife  such  as  small 
boys  love,  and  began  to  saw  vigorously  at  a 
knot. 

The  knot  parted  with  a  snap.  Gus  felt 
his  bonds  fall  away  from  him,  and  instantly 
his  veins  were  filled  with  liquid  fire.  His 
extremities  seemed  to  be  riven  and  twisted 
and  torn  as  by  a  hundred  red-hot  pincers. 
But  what  did  that  matter?  What  did  any 
mere  pain  matter  in  that  blissful  moment  of 
release  ?  It  cost  him  the  supreme  effort 
of  his  life  to  raise  his  hands  to  his  face  and 
tear  ^way  the  gag.  And  it  was  as  if  he  had 
torn  away  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  coarse, 
dirty  rag.  It  was  as  if  he  had  torn  his 
tongue  out,  torn  his  heart  out.  He  could 
feel  a  warm  trickle  of  blood  on  his  chin,  hi« 
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throat  was  filled  with  blood  ;  he  was  choked 
with  blood,  and  yet  a  strangled  laugh  of 
sheer  joy  escaped  him. 

"  Lie  still  a  bit,"  said  the  boy.  And  then, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause  :  "  I  say,  are  you  a 
burglar  ?  " 

Gus  thought  he  glimpsed  a  dawning 
admiration  in  those  bright,  ingenuous  young 
eyes,  and  hastened  to  nod  emphatically. 

"  Fancy,  though  !  A  burglar  !  By  Jove, 
you  must  have  had  some  adventures  in  your 
time  !  Eather  sporting  of  Dad  to  tackle 
you — what  ?  " 

With  infinite  difficulty  Gus  contrived  to 
splutter  out :  "  Who  are  you  ?  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  rather  a  lark,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  smile.  "  Dad  and  I,  you  know,  don't 
get  on.  I'm  what  they  call  a  bit  of  a 
handfnl— see  ?  I'm  what  they  call  one  of 
the  lads  of  the  village.  I  like  playing  about, 
you  know — larking  in  the  streets  with  the 
hoi-polloi,and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And 
Dad,  he's  stiff  and  strict.  Just  so !  He 
objected.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  that 
rotten  day  school  off  Gower  Street,  and  I 
wasn't  having  any.  I  had  to  go  at  first,  of 
course.  He  took  me  there  himself,  every 
morning.  But  naturally  he  couldn't  keep 
that  up,  and  then  he  put  me  on  my  honour, 
AVell,  that  would  have  been  all  right  if  he 
had  trusted  me  from  the  start ;  but  he  hadn't, 
and  so  I  felt  sort  of  absolved  from  any 
obligation.  I  played  the  wag.  I'd  always 
cheeked  and  rotted  the  masters.  I  wasn't 
going  to  do  any  putrid  lessons.  And  so  they 
chucked  me.  The  Chief  sent  Dad  no  end  of 
a  stinking  letter  about  me.  z\nd  then  Dad 
said  I'd  have  to  go  to  a  proper  boarding 
school.  Where  do  you  think  ?  In  Derby- 
shire. Hundred  miles  or  more  from  here. 
And  I  did  go.  I  had  to.  That  was  last 
week.  But  yesterday  I  broke  bounds  and 
came  back.  Easy  enough.  I'd  plenty  of 
money.  There  were  plenty  of  trains.  But 
when  I  got  near  home  and  thought  of  Dad,  I 
funked  it  a  lot.  I  hung  about.  I  watched  the 
door.  And  then  I  savv  Dad  go  out,  and  that 
was  my  chance.  I'd  got  a  private  key  of  my 
own.  I  just  nipped  in  by  the  back  way,  and 
nipped  up  here,  and  was  wondering  what  I 
had  better  do  next,  when  I'm  blessed  if  you 
<iidn't  appear  on  the  scene.  Lucky  I  heard 
you  first  and  took  cover,  though  still  I 
couldn't  believe  that  you  were  a  burglar 
really,  you  know.  You'don't  look  a  bit  like 
^  burglar,  somehow,  I'm  sorry,  but  you 
^on%  old  man.  Presently,  though,  I 
realised   that   vou    must   be  one,  and  then 


I  was  thunderhig  glad  I  had  heard  you  first, 
and  that  I  had  hidden  myself  away  under 
all  those  filthy  old  bolsters  and  things  over 
there.  And  then  you  went  downstairs,  and 
I  stole  after  you.  And  then  Dad  re- 
appeared, and  I  said  to  myself  :  *  Things  are 
getting      somewhat     complicated ! '      And 

then "     He  rubbed  his  hands  together 

gleefully.  "  I  wouldn't  have  knuckled  down 
to  Dad,  though,  as  you  did,"  he  said 
pensively,  becoming  suddenly  grave  and  a 
little  reproachful.      "Not    if    I'd   been   a 

burglar,  like  you.     Only "     He  lifted  his 

head  sharply.  "I  say,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  what  was  that  ?  Can  you  smell  anything — 
hear  anything  ?  " 

By  this  time  Gus  had  sci'ambled  to  his 
feet  and  was  leaning  dejectedly  against  the 
wall.  At  the  boy's  last  words  he  started. 
In  the  rapture  of  his  unexpected  salvation 
from  a  hideous  death  he  had  forgotten 
what  had  previously  passed  between  him- 
self and  that  infernal  punter,  J.  J.  Downs, 
in  the  hall  below. 

"  Boy — boy,"  he  spluttered  out,  '*  don't 
you  know  ?     Don't  you  understand  ?  " 

**  By  George — yes  !  "  cried  the  boy. 
'*The  bally  place  is  on  fire!  And  it  was 
Dad  that  did  it !  He  meant  to  do  it.  That 
was  why  he  sent  me  away— to  keep  me 
out  of  danger,  to  prevent  me  from  knowing. 
I  see  that  now.  He  wasn't  such  a  bad 
old  Dad  in  some  things."  He  laughed 
a  little  shamefacedly.  "  You  know,"  he 
said,  "  I  smelt  and  saw  that  paraffin  the 
moment  I  came  into  the  house — how  was 
ib  you  didn't  ?— and  I  wondered  what  Dad 
had  been  up  to.  But  I  never  suspected. 
How  should  I  ?  I  thought  he'd  had  an 
accident.  He's  a  clumsy  old  footer  at  times. 
Oh,  I  say,  hark  !  And  listen  ! "  He 
clutched  at  Gussy's  sleeve  involuntarily, 
and  levelled  a  shaking  finger  at  the  door. 
*'  Look  I  "  he  breathed,  recoiling.  "  See  ! 
Smoke— smoke  !  And  can't  you  smell  ? 
Can't  you  hear  ?  That  crackling  and 
that  fearsome  stench  !  I  say,  old  man,  what 
shall  we  do  ? " 

He  darted  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 
Instantly  a  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  in  upon 
them,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  cloud  was 
a  pulsing  glare.  A  loud  rear  and  a  heavy 
reek  of  odious  fumes  poured  up  out  of  the 
well  of  the  staircase.  The  boy  for  a  moment 
staggered  back  and  then  vanished  into  the 
smoke-cloud.  There  was  a  brief  red  flicker, 
and  Gus  saw  him  again,  standing  against 
the  banisters,  leaning  over,  looking  down. 

'*  Come  back  I  '*  he  wheezed  out  painfully. 
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''Come   back   and   shut   tbat   door.      This 

draught " 

He  reeled  as  he  spoke,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  the  wall  that  reeled. 
The  smoke  was  in  his  eyes,  his  throat.  The 
heat  of  th€  fire  was  in  his  very  brain.  The 
fumes  of  the  burning  oil  dizzied  his  senses. 
For  an  instant  he  stood  swaying,  groping 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  then  tottered 
forward,  almost  fell,  regained  once  more  his 
balance,  and  at  last  pitched  headlong  down 
and  subsided  on  the  tumbled  heap  of 
bedding. 

The  boy  had  come  bick.  xit  fiist  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  figure  of  Gus  down 
there  in  the  corner.  He  stood  plucking  at 
his  lips,  his  eyes  wide  and  bright  Avith  fear. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  he  whispered. 

He  began  to  walk  distractedly  about  the 
room,  and  presently  stumbled  over  Gussy's 
feet.  He  stooped  and  seized  Gus,  clutched 
at  him. 

"  Get  up,  get  up  !  "^  he  cried.  "  Haven't 
you  seen — can't  you  understand— if  we  don't 
get  out  of  this  quick,  w^e  will  both  be  burnt 
alive  ?  And  how  on  earth  are  we  going  to 
get  out  ?  That  hall  down  there— it's  just  like 
a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Listen  to  it !  And 
the  stairs  are  alight,  too  !  The  fire  is  coming 
up  the  stairs  !     Fiery  serpents  !  " 

''-  Hold  on  !  "  muttered  Gus,  striving  hard 
to  recover  possession  of  his  faculties,  his 
native  wit  and  coolness  in  emergency. 
"Don't  lose  your  head.  I'll  get  you  out 
of  this  all  right.  Don't  be  frightened.  I 
tell  you,  sonny " 

By  a  prodigious  effort  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  boy  was  now  half  clinging  to  him,  half 
supporting  liim.  Every  now  and  then  he 
wrung  his  hands  and  wailed  despairfully  : 
"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do — what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"It's  all  right.  Don't  be  frightened," 
Gus  reassured  him  again. 

For  a  moment  the  boy  was  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  burglar's  composure  that 
he  almost  forgot  his  terror. 

"I  say,  you  are  a  plucked 'un,  though," 
he  remarked.  "  I  wondered  how  you  coidd 
be  a  burglar,  but  now  I  understand." 

And  Gus  thrilled  to  the  core  of  his  being. 
Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  felt  such  an 
exquisite  sense  of  exaltation  as  he  felt  then. 
That  he— he  ! — should  be  admired  and 
applauded  for  his  courage — he,  the  most 
timorous  and  craven  of  men — he,  the  most 
abjectly  fearful  of  violence,  pain,  and 
injury  !  If  he  had  died  in  that  instant, 
he  felt  that  he  would  die  perfectly,  supremely 
happy.     But  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 


was  more  than  usually  strong  in  him.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  want  to  die— first  of  all, 
for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  loved  only 
a  little  less  than  himself,  and,  in  a  still 
lesser  degree,  for  the  sake  of  this  graceless 
boy . 

"  I'll  save  you,"  he  said.  "  Trust  to  me. 
I  know  a  way  out." 

"  Rope-ladder  or  something  ?  "  The  boy's 
eyes  glistened. 

Gus  shook  his  head.  "No,  no,"  he 
replied.  "  Something  much  simpler,  safer, 
easier — the  same  way  I  come  in." 

"  How  did  you  come  in  ?  I  didn't  see. 
I  just  heard  you,  and  there  you  were. 
Oh,  but  I  say,  hurry — hurry  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Can't  you  feel  how  hot  it's  getting  ?  In 
a  minute  or  two " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Gus  interrupted  him,  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  him  by  a  deliberate 
evenness  and  slowness  of  speech.  "  But  I'm 
still  a  bit  sick  and  giddy.  I^et  me  lean  on 
your  shoulder.  Tliat's  better.  Now,  that 
cupboard " 

He  indicated  the  usual  tall,  narrow  cup- 
board common  to  the  attic-bedrooms  of  most 
houses.  It  stood  in  an  alcove  on  one  side 
of  the  fireplace,  against  the  further  wall. 
The  boy  nodded  and  began  to  drag  Gas 
impetuously  toward  the  cupboard. 

He  opened  the  door.  The  interior  of  the 
cupboard  was  empty,  save  for  a  broad  shelf 
at  a  height  of  about  five  feet,  on  which 
there  was  some  miscellaneous  rubbish — old 
cai'd board  boxes,  a  bed- wrench,  and  so  on. 

"But,"  said  the  boy,  "how  shall  we  be 
any  safer  in  there  ?  " 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  Gus.  "  Push  against 
that  wall.     Push  hard  !  " 

"  But " 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you  1 "  snapped  Gus.  "  Tluit 
wall " 

It  looked  solid  enough — to  all  appearance, 
a  wall  like  any  other  party  wall,  built  up  of 
thick  layers  of  brick  coated  with  plaster  and 
painted.  The  paint,  in  this  instance,  was 
faded  and  stained  with  dark  patches  of 
damp  and  mildew.  The  boy,  with  a  last 
puzzled  glance  at  Gus,  whom  he  plainly 
suspected  of  light-headedness,  nevertheless 
did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  pushed  at  the 
wall.  To  his  infinite  surprise  it  yielded  to 
his  touch.  It  opened,  perhaps,  an  inch,  and 
then  stuck  fast. 

"  Push  again— harder  !  "  Gus  adjured  him. 
"  Here,  let  me  !  " 

And  he  thrust  the  boy  aside.  He  leaned 
his  whole  weight  a<(ainst  that  seeming  Widl? 
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and  suddenly  it  burst  open,  revealing 
another  room  beyond. 

"  Now,"  he  called  back  to  the  boy,  as 
he  stumbled  forward  and  snatched  at '  the 
boy's  hand,  "  come  quick  ! "  Then,  the 
boy  still  hesitating,  as  if  dumfounded  by 
this  unexpected  development  of  the  situation, 
he  pulled  him  through  after  him.  He 
slammed  the  door  to.  And  then  the  boy 
and  he  stood  silently,  intently  regarding 
each  other. 

'''  So  you  knew — all  the  time  ?  "  said  the 
boy. 

His  eyes  no  longer  shone  with  admiration. 
Gus  realised  that  his  moment  of  false 
glory  was  over,  and  he  was  inexpressibly 
saddened. 

*'  Yes,  I  knew — all  the  time,"  he  confessed. 
"  This  house  we're  in  now  is  empty.  I  got 
a  key  from  the  agent  to  view  the  premises, 
and  made  a  copy  of  it.  I've  been  exploring 
the  place  for  months,  on  and  ofP.  That's 
how  I  discovered  tftis  way  out  of  the  one 
house  into  the  other.  You  see,  there  is 
another  door  this  side.  There  are  three 
doors  altogether,  the  middle  one  being 
painted  on  both  sides  to  look  like  a  wall. 
You'll  often  find  false  cupboards  like 
this  in  these  old  houses,"  he  rambled  on 
discursively,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  mask  his 
discomfiture,  his  chagrin  at  his  sudden 
irretrievable  loss  of  a  reputation  for  hardi- 
hood and  daring  whicli  this  adventm^ous, 
if  graceless,  boy  had  been  only  too  willing 
to  accord  him. 

"  What  do  tliey  have  'em  for,  these 
cupboards  ?^"  asked  the  boy,  his  ready 
curiosity  piqued. 

"  Very  likely  so  as  they'd  be  able  to  do 
what  we  done,"  replied  Gus — ^"get  out  of 
one  house  into  the  other  without  anybody 
knowing.  They  had  their  reasons,  I've  no 
doubt.  And  then  this  neighbourhood's 
always  been  a  bit  queer — ^lawyers  and  fellers 
like  that — all  sorts  of  fishy  customers  about ; 
it's  easy  to  understand ■" 

Then  he  came  abruptly  to  a  halt  and 
sniggered  feebly. 

"So  you  weren't  taking  any  risks  at 
all,  then  ? "  the  boy  observed  coldly,  dis- 
dainfully. "  You  knew  you  were  all  right 
all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Gus  admitted  sullenly,  "  I  knew 
I  was  all  right  all  the  time — after  you'd 
untied  me.  But  what  we  got  to  do  now," 
he  went  on  more  briskly,  "  is  get  out  of  this 
here  house,  and  lively.  Not  that  there's 
tiuy  difficulty  in  that."  "^ 

"  Gome  along,  then,"  said    the  boy,  now 


instinctively  taking  the  lead,  as  did  everyone 
with  whom  Gus  became  associated,  sooner  or 
later. 

They  hurried  downstairs  into  the  hall. 
The  boy  was  for  plunging  out  through  the 
front  street-door,  but  Gus  restrained  him. 

"  What  you  thinking  of  ? "  he  growled. 
"Can't  you  hear  there's  a  crowd  gathering 
outside  ?  We'd  be  seen,  and  asked  a  whole 
blooming  daffy  of  questions." 

"Well,  what  would  that  matter?"  de- 
manded the  boy  contemptuously. 

"It'd  matter  a  jieap  to  me,"  rejoined 
Gus.  "This  way,  I  tell  you."  And  now, 
in  this  last  extremity,  he  assumed  the 
leadership  again.  He  glowered  fiercely  at 
the  boy,  who  was  thus  a  little  cowed,  though 
still  frankly  scornful,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  cheated  into  foolish  worship  of  an 
unworthy  idol.  "Do  as  I  tell  you,"  said 
Gus  sternly,  inflamed  to  uncontrollable 
anger  by  the  boy's  contumelious  demeanor, 
"  or " 

And  he  seized  the  boy  roughly  by  the  . 
arm,  swung  him  sharply  round,  and  l3egan 
to  propel  him  forcibly  toward  the  back  door. 

Then  suddenly  he  stopped  dead.  His 
anger  had  burnt  down  to  a  dull  resentment. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  hurry  up,  hurry  up  ! "  the 
boy  urged  him  insistently,  impatiently. 

"  You  shut  up  giving  your  orders,"  said 
Gus.     "I  been  a  fool." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"I  been  a  fool,"  Gus  said  again.  "I 
ought  to  ha'  left  you  up  there,  to  be  burnt 
alive,  like  your  father  would  ha'  left  me.  It 
was  your  dear  father  what  tied  me  up.  What 
for  ?  Where  was  the  sense  of  it  ?  Just 
wicked  cruelty  it  was — and  silly,  besides. 
'Cos  if  the  firemen  had  rescued  me,  or  if 
they'd  found  my  dead  body  " — he  shuddered 
— "they'd  ha'  known  somebody  else  must 
ha'  been  in  that  house  when  it  caught  fire." 

"  Yes,  but  mightn't  it  have  been  another 
burglar  ?  And  he  had  to  tie  you  up.  He 
didn't  know  of  that  other  way  out. 
He  thought  you  might  go  rushing  after  him 
into  the  street,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  have 
followed  him,  blackmailed  him " 

"  None  o'  that ! "  said  Gus  furiously, 
shaking  him  so  that  his  head  rolled  helplessly 
on  his  shoulders  and  his  fair  hair  tossed  like 
little  sea-waves.  "  It  was  cruel  and  wicked 
to  leave  me  there  to  die  like  that  — 
horrible  ! " 

The  boy  trembled  and  writhed  in  his 
grasp.  "And  yet  you  seem  to  think  yon 
ought  to  have  left  me  up  there,  to  die  like 
that ! "  he   so])bed.      For  now    his    former 
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self-snfficiencv  had   left  him,  and   he   was 
weepiri!2f  miserably. 

'^Well,  I  didn't,  and  I  ain't  going  to," 
said  Gus.  ''  I  couldn't.  It'd  be  murder. 
So  that's  all  right.     Only " 

Then  he  sighed  heavily,  and  with  a  start 
roused  himself  as  from  a  trance. 
^  "  Come  along,  sonny,"  he  said  gently.    ''  I 
ain't  really  such  a  bad  sort,  if  you  knew 
all." 

A  few  seconds  later  they  had  passed 
through  the  back  door  and  were  out  in  the 
little  yard  beyond.  Under  cover  of  the  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  that  the  wind  was  beating 
down  upon  the  ground,  they  scaled  the  high 
wall  in  safety  and  dropped  into  a  narrow, 
obscure  byway. 

There  was  a  moment  of  mutual  constraint 
as  they  stood  eyein«:  one  another  doubtfuUv. 
Then- 

**  Try  and  be  a  good  boy  in  future,"  said 
the  burglar. 

"Oh,"  cried   the  boy,  and   wrinkled    his 


nose  and  laughed  awkwardly,  **  but  Vm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  all  that,"  he 
said.  ^  "  Well,  so  long  I  "  And  he  swung 
away  into  the  rolling  darkness. 

Again  Gus  sighed.  He  felt  strangely  cold 
and  lonely  as  he  turned  and  strode  swiftly, 
lightly  away. 

*  *  *  *  ff 

About  six  weeks  later  he  received  the 
following  letter,  bearing  neither  date,  address, 
nor  signature,  but  registered  and  enclosing  a 
banknote  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

"This  is  your  share  of  the  insurance 
money,"  said  tlie  writer.  "  Vm  sending  it 
as  a  sort  of  token  of  my  gratitu  le  to  you  for 
saving  my  boy's  life  after  I  had  treated  you 
so  snide.  When  you  turned  out  your  pockets, 
you  dropped  a  postcard,  presumably  from 
your  wife  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  and  that  is  how 
1  got  your  address.  .  .  .  Flonour  among 
thieves  !  " 

.  So  in  this  way  Gus  did  have  some  profit 
of  that  adventure,  after  all. 


MARGOT'S    SON. 


AS  I  went  down  the  hill,  at  fading  day, 
^^    Never  a  soul  beside  me  on  the  way, 
I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  soldier  pass, 
Without  a  footfall,  o'er  the  springing  grass. 

Never  a  word  he  said,  nor  saw  my  face, 
On  o'er  the  grass  he  sped  with  lightest  grace; 
I  thought  the  trees  strove  to  him  limb  by  limb, 
And  every  flower  rose  up  to  look  at  him. 


Oh,  that  was  Margot^s  son  in  very  truth— 
Fairn  on  the  fields  of  France  in  all  his  youth  I 
Oh,  Margot,  Margot,  come  you  quickly  on 
To  see  him  pass,  for  he  will  soon  be  gone ! 

Ev'n  now,  by  way  of  homeland  hills  and  streams, 
He  makes  the  shining  city  of  his  dreams. 
Gathering  the  last  of  happy  scenes  he  knows. 
To  take  that  vision  with  him  where  he  goes. 

AQNES  QROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


THE   CALL 


By  L  G.  MOBERLY 

Illustrated   by   Frank   Gillett 


0  you  remember  once 
asking  me  to  tell 
you  the  strangest 
story  I  could  dig 
on  t  of  my  memory  ?" 
Donald  Fraser 
looked  at  me  from 
the  depths  of  the 
arm  -  chair  in  my 
study.  He  was 
convalescing  at  our 
place  in  Surrey,  and,  thank  God,  the  dear 
old  chap  was  really  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
after  as  nasty  a  turn  as  you  could  wish  any 
man  to  have.  "  You  were  always  badgering 
me  for  the  most  extraordinary  happenmgs," 
he  went  on,  "  and  I've  had  what  you  may 
call  a  life  of  extraordinary  happenings. 
Well,  I've  got  a  strange  story  to  tell  you 
now,  and  it's  up  to  date,  too,  and  absolutely 
true." 

"I  should  find  the  one  about  the  hinter- 
land of  the  Brahmaputra  hard  to  beat," 
I  answered,  and  Fraser  smiled,  the  queer, 
little,  reminiscent  smile  that  always  flickers 
over  his  face  when  his  thoughts  go  back 
to  his  past  wanderings  and  adventures.  His 
smile  made  you  realise  the  worn  haggardness 
of  his  face  and  the  sunken  weariness  of  his 
eyes ;  and,  indeed,  Fraser  had  come  through 
a  long,  hard  strain  for  a  man  no  longer  in 
his  first  youth.  But,  of  course,  nothing 
could  hold  him  back  when  the  Great  War 
came.  He  must  be  up  and  doing  with  the 
I'est;  and  he  up  and  did  to  some  purpose, 
though,  as  he  himself  w^ould  say:  "That  is 
another  story." 

"Yes,  the  story  which  in  my  oavu  mind  I 
always  call  'Abide  With  Me'  is  hard  to  beat," 
he  said, "  but  the  thing  that  is  in  my  mind 
now  is  queer,  too — very  queer.  It  divides 
Jtself  into  three  episodes,  and  each  of  them 
stands  out  before  me  clearly  cut  like  a 
cameo."  His  eyes  turned  towards  the  open 
window,  through  which  we  could  see  the  lawn 
and  the  great  herbaceous  border — a  glowing 
line  of  colour — and  smell  the  sweetness  of  the 


mignonette,  amongst  whi«h  the  bees  droned 
peacefully. 

"  The  first  cameo  has  a  very  sordid,  every- 
day setting,"  Fraser  went  on,  "and  it  is 
dated  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  living 
for  a  time  down  in  Limehouse,  doing  a  bit 
of  exploration  there,  which,  in  its  way,  was 
as  novel  and  interesting  as  any  of  my 
hinterland  explorations.  What  I  was  after 
doesn't  really  belong  to  this  story  at  all, 
but  I  was  getting  on  to  the  track  of  an 
old  Chinaman  whose  help  was  indispensable 
for  an  expedition  I  proposed  making  into 
an  unknown  corner  of  his  native  "hmd. 
Some  day  I'll  tell  you  the  sequel  to  all  that. 
But  my  search  involved  rather  a  long 
residence  in  Limehouse,  and  I  got  in  touch 
with  various  social  agencies  down  there, 
and  found  myself  working  for  boys'  clubs 
and  men's  clubs  and  all  the  many  institutions 
set  up  to  raise  the  ideals  of  our  slum  dwellers. 
Fm  bound  to  say  I  think  I  learnt  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  I  ever  taught  them. 
They  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  marvellous 
generosity  and  unselfishness  and  kindness  of 
what  we  call  'the  masses'  which  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

"Limehouse,  a  dark  November  night, 
when  a  semi-blizzard  was  making  the  world 
hideous,  streets  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and 
a  stifling  room  that  reeked  of  gas  and  un- 
w^ashed  humanity — these  form  the  immediate 
background  of  that  first  cameo  of  mine. 
And  against  the  background  Joe  Hardner'g 
face  stands  out  in  startling  prominence. 
He  dominated  the  club  of  young  hooligans 
W'ho  met  nightly  in  that  stifling  room, 
dominated  them  by  the  sheer  force  of 
a  personality  which  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  angelic.  Where  Joe  led,  all  the  rest  of 
the  lads  followed  with  the  submission  of 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  he  always  led  them 
into  mischief,  and  worse.  He  had  no  regard 
for  law  and  order — the  word  *  respectability ' 
stank  in  his  nostrils — he  was  a  riotous  and 
hard-headed  young  ruffian,  continually  ripe 
for  evil  of  every  description.     He  had  'done 
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time'  more  tban  once.  He  jocularly  called 
it  'having  a  country  holiday,'  and  the 
police-court  missionary — a  saint  on  earth,  if 
ever  there  was  one — had  tried,  each  time 
he  came  out,  to  chain  him  down  to  some 
fixed  occupation.  But  Joe  was  one  of  the 
unfixable  sort,  and  no  sooner  was  he  out 
of  one  trouble  than  he  forthwith  tumbled 
into  another.  I  liked  him.  With  all  his 
crimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  evil  predilections, 
I  liked  him ;  and  sometimes  at  the  back  of 
my  mind  there  lurked  a  wonder  whether, 
supposing  I  had  had  no  outlet  for  my 
energies,  no  outlet  such  as  was  given  me 
by  my  exploring  expeditions,  I,  too,  might 
not  have  vented  my  superfluous  vitality  as 
Joe  Hardner  vented  his.     Who  can  say  ? 

*'0n  that  November  night,  when  Joe 
pushed  his  way  through  the  group  of  rough 
lads  in  the  murky,  ill-smelling  room,  his 
face  was  rather  white,  and  there  was  a  queer, 
strained  look  in  his  eyes.  He  came  straight 
up  to  the  table  by  which  I  stood,  his  eyes 
met  mine  unflinchingly. 

"  '  See  'ere,'  he  said  curtly,  but  I  thought 
there  was  the  faintest  quiver  in  his  voice, 
'  you've  been  a  pal  to  me,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to  deceive  yer.  See  ? '  He  interlarded  his 
remarks  with  a  good  deal  of  unrepeatable 
language,  and  he  struck  the  table  a  hard 
blow  with  his  fist.  '  The  p'lice  is  after  me, 
and  they'll  cop  me  'ere,  I  should  say,  though 
I've  give  'em  a  run  for  their  money,'  he 
added  grimly.  'I've  killed  a  chap—that's 
what  it's  for  this  time.'  Again  there  was  that 
strange  quiver  in  his  voice,  and  a  tense 
silence  followed  his  words. 

"  '  Joe '  I  began.    But  he  put  a  grimy 

hand  on  my  sleeve,  and  his  lips  tightened  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  him — a  way  which  somehow^ 
showed  you  the  character  behind  his  plain, 
rather  brutal,  face. 

"'Stow  it!'  he  said.  'I  don't  want  no 
bloomin'  sermons  nor  psalm  singin'.  Keep 
yer  'air  on,  all  of  yer  ! '  He  glanced  round 
at  the  other  young  men,  who  by  now  were 
clustering  about  us.  '  It  ain't  murder — you 
ain't  goin'  to  see  me  swing  for  it,  if  that 
was  what  you  was  looking  forward  to.  It's 
manslaughter,  that's  what  it  is.  I  didn't  no 
more  mean  to  kill  Tom  Kanes  than  'e  meant 
to  kill  me.' 

"A  dozen  voices  cried  out  at  once :  '  'Taint 
likely  as  Joe  'ud  kill  Tom  Kanes — they  was 
always  pals.' 

"  So  it  transpired.  The  two  young  fellows, 
bent  on  rowdiness  and  hilarity,  with  no 
outlet  for  the  vital  forces  within  them,  had 
concocted   together   a    lark    of    extia   wild 


proportions,  which  had  ended  in  Tom 
Kanes's  death.  Well,  of  course,  it  was 
brought  in  manslaughter — no  other  verdict 
was  possible.  But  the  lark  had  been  of  a 
heinous  kind,  involving  damage  to  property, 
and  Joe  had  undoubtedly  killed  his  friend. 
And  so  once  again  he  was  imprisoned,  this 
time  for  a  longer  term.  And  when  he  came 
out — which  was  not  until  after  I  had  left 
Limehouse — the  missionary  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  him  to  take  any  settled  work. 
The  good  man  told  me  himself,  with  sus- 
picious moisture  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had 
never  tried  harder  for  anybody  than  he 
had  for  Joe. 

" '  He  had  a  way  with  him,  that  chap, 
hardened  young  hooligan  though  he  was,' 
the  good  man  said.  '  He  was  so  chock-full 
of  vitality,  if  only  one  could  have  turned  it 
in  the  right  direction.  But  I  could  do 
nothing  with  him,  and  he  disappeared.' 

" '  Disappeared  ?  '  I  felt  a  little  pang  of 
disappointment.  Somehow  I  had  felt 
interested  in  the  young  ruffian.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  turn  the  corner  into 
civilisation,  and  become  a  decent  citizen. 
However,  it  was  evidently  not  to  be.  Joe 
had  disappeared. 

"From  Lower  Maze  Street,  Limehouse,  to 
the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths  in  a  little 
Eastern  town  which  I  will  call  El  Arbat, 
is  a  far  cry,  but  my  second  cameo  is  cut 
there  with  a  background  as  unlike  grey  old 
Limehouse  as  you  can  well  imagine.  Not 
that  the  street  came  up  to  its  pretentious- 
sounding  name — the  name  brought  back  to 
my  mind  with  a  flash  the  very  different 
thoroughfare  which  Delhi  knows  as  the 
Silversmiths'  Street.  At  El  Arbat  I  stepped 
warily  amongst  masses  of  vegetables  and 
other  indescribable  commodities,  which  lay 
rotting  in  the  highway.  Pariah  dogs,  lean 
and  savage,  growled  at  me  as  they  groped 
and  nuzzled  amongst  the  offal  in  the  gutters. 
From  the  dark  and  tumbledown  shops,  which 
seemed  almost  to  touch  one  another  across 
the  decidedly  evil-smelling  street,  dark  eyes 
peered  at  me  out  of  the  gloom. 

" '  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like,  take  a  look  round 
the  place,'  the  captain  of  the  transport  said 
to  me,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders ;  *  we 
shall  be  here  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Only, 
take  my  advice.  Keep  out  of  the  side  alleys — 
stick  to  the  main  street,  such  as  it  is.  There 
are  queer,  dark  corners  in  El  Arbat.'  As 
I  walked  on  along  the  street  of  the  high- 
sounding  name,  I  could  well  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  captain's  words.  The  dark 
little  alleys  that  occasionally  opened  out  to 
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right  or  left  looked  siiiiBter  enough  for 
anything,  and  mj  travels  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  had  given  me  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  what  such  sinister-looking 
places  might  mean  to  the  unwary. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess  the  captain's 
warning  would  have  acted  rather  as  a 
stimulus  than  a  deterrent,  if  I  had  not 
realised  that  in  such  a  crisis  as  the 
Great  War — for,  as  you  may  guess,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  join  my  regiment— 
I  had  no  business  to  get  myself  lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed  in  an  iiifinitesimal 
Eastern  town.  It  was  by  the  merest 
fluke  that  we  had  anchored  off  the 
place  at  all  ;  but  the  ship  had  got  a 
bit  damaged  en  route,  and  we  were 
repairing  damages  in  the  so-called 
harbour  of  that  quite  insignificant  spot 
of  El  Arbat.  Virtuously  resolved,  as  I 
say,  not  to  give  the  captain  or  anybody 
(3lse  any  trouble  by  exploring  those  dark 
alleys,  into  the  depths  of  which  I  longed 
to  penetrate,  I   strolled   on  until  the 


limit  of  the  tiny  town  was  reached,  and, 
going  through  the  city  gate,  I  found  that 
the  apology  for  a  street  turned  itself  into 
an  apology  for  a  road,  and  meandered  away 


'  1  sat  quietly  therCj  my  revolver  iu  my  liaud,  watching." 
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into  a  tract  of  desert,  where  it  soon  lost 
itself  completely  in  the  all-surrounding  sand. 
A  few  mean  little  dwellings  of  a  very 
tumbledown  and  wobbly  appearance  were 
stuck  about  at  random  along  this  road, 
but  before  one  of  these  dwellings  I 
paused  with  an  involuntary  exclamation. 
I  suppose  in  my  many  travels  I  ought  to 
have  learnt  never  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing, but  I  was  unfeignedly  amazed  to  find 
myself  looking  over  what  was  evidently  a 
rather  impromptu  fence  into  a  little  front 
garden.  I  felt  like  rubbing  my  eyes  or 
pinching  myself  to  make  sure  I  was  awake, 
for  this  little  scrap  of  a  garden,  literally 
snatched  from  the  desert,  reminded  me,  in 
some  inconsequent  way,  of  those  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  back-yard  you  may  see 
pathetically  transformed  into  gardens  by  the 
dwellers  in  East  London.  What  amount  of 
energy  and  patience  it  must  have  cost  the 
owner  to  irrigate  that  patch  of  ground,  it 
was  beyond  me  to  imagine ;  but  he  had 
contrived  to  make  some  green  things  grow, 
and  against  the  very  lop-sided  fence  he  had 
even  managed  to  induce  a  rose  to  open  one 
bloom  to  the  sunlight.  Overhead  the  sky 
was  intensely  blue  ;  by  contrast  the  desert 
sand  took  a  golden  hue,  and  the  little 
huddled  city  looked  curiously  black  and 
grim.  Close  to  the  city  wall  stood  a  palm 
tree ;  its  shadow  was  clearly  cut  upon 
the  golden  sand,  its  fan-like  leaves  rustled 
in  the  little  breeze  that  came  creeping  in 
from  the  sea,  bringing  with  it  a  breath  of  salt 
fragrance  very  refreshing  after  the  mingling 
odours  of  the  town.  I  looked  again  across 
the  weird  little  garden,  which  must  have  cost 
somebody  so  much  time  and  trouble.  This 
time  I  looked  more  closely  at  the  house  itself, 
and  then  once  more  I  nearly  rubbed  my  eyes 
with  a  feelino;  that  they  could  not  be  seeing 
correctly.  For,  sticking  up  in  the  window  of 
the  tumbledown  dwelling,  I  saw  a  little  flag 
fluttering  in  the  air  that  blew  in  from  the 
sea,  and  the  flag,  if  you  will  believe  me, 
was  our  own  Union  Jack.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  one  comes  across  the  strange  and 
the  unexpected  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
but  the  last  thing  I  should  have  dreamt  of 
finding  in  a  little  shanty  outside  the  gate 
of  El  Arbat  was  the  ^ag  of  England,  gently 
moving  in  the  breeze. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  staring  too  markedly  at  the 
surprising  object,  for  a  man's  form  suddenly 
loomed  up  in  the  dark  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  a  moment  later  he  w^as  coming  towards 
me  across  the  little  garden,  a  tall  turbaned 
figure  in  the  long  blue  jebbah  worn  by  the 


natives  of  the  district.  I  began  an  apology 
in  my  best  Arabic,  for  there  was  something 
menacing  in  the  tall  figure  looming  down 
upon  me ;  but  as  he  came  quite  close  to  me, 
he  broke  in  upon  my  apologies,  and  he  broke 
in,  not  in  the  language  I  was  talking,  but  in 
good,  unmitigated  Cockney  English. 

** '  Bust  me  if  it  ain't  you  I '  he  said.  And 
then  we  just  stood  and  stared  and  stared  at 
one  another,  as  for  a  moment  the  golden 
sands  and  the  blue  sky  and  the  black  little 
town  all  rolled  away  together,  and  I  saw 
instead  an  evil-smelling  room  in  Limehouse 
and  Joe  Hardner's  face. 

" '  Joe,'  I  said  presently,  when  my  breath 
had  come  back  to  me,  'Joe,  what,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  are  you  doing 
here,  and  in  that  get-up  ?  '  And  I  pointed 
to  his  blue  jebbah  and  his  turban,  neither  of 
which,  in  spite  of  the  copper  colour  to  which 
the  sun  had  tanned  his  face,  could  disguise 
Joe's  ugly,  strongly-marked  features  and  grey 
English  eyes. 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  '  this  is  a  little  bit  o'  orl 
right,  this  is.'  He  jerked  his  head  towards 
the  house  behind  him.  *  I've  seen  a  lot  o' 
life  since  you  and  me  larstmet,  and  I  reckon 
this  suits  Joe  better  than  settlin'  down 
respectable  in  Limehouse,  which  he  never 
would  'a'  done,  you  may  bet  your  bottom 
dollar,'  he  added,  with  grave  emphasis. 

" '  But  do  you  live  here  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Live  'ere  ?  You've  'it  it  first  go  orf. 
This  is  my  'ouse,  and  garden,  and  wife, 
and  kids,'  he  added,  as  through  the  doorway 
there  eruerged  a  small  woman,  discreetly 
veiled,  and  two  fat  brown  toddlers,  who 
rolled  rather  than  walked  up  to  Joe,  and 
clung  to  his  outstretched  hand,  fixing  solemn, 
awestruck  eyes  upon  me.  '  This  'ere  life 
suits  me,'  Joe  continued.  '  There  ain't  too 
much  law  and  order  in  these  parts,  and — 
and' — he  looked  vaguely  round  him — 'yer 
see,  there  was  always  somethin'  in  me  as 
wanted  to  get  out.     Now  I've  got  out — see  ?' 

"  Yes,  I  saw.  The  same  old  thought  that 
had  come  to  me  once  before  in  connection 
with  Joe  came  to  me  again.  Were  his  faults 
due  more  to  a  bottling  up  of  effervescing 
vitality  than  to  any  inherent  evil  ?  Should 
I  have  developed  along  his  lines  if  I  had 
been  obliged  to  lead  his  restricted  Limehouse 
life,  without  the  possibility  of  letting  off 
steam  in  the  travels  and  adventures  which 
had  fallen  to  my  lot  ? 

"'You've  took  the  King's  shillin',  then  ?/ 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  glancing  at  my  khaki. 
*  Not  as  that's  the  way  o'  puttin'  it,  though.' 
And  he  laughed.     *  You're  a  bloomin'  orficer. 
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iiin^fc  yer  ?  You  didn't  iiseter  be  in  them  old 
Jajs/ 

♦'  *  We  have  rather  shunted  the  old  days 
now,'  I  answered.  *  Even  old  fogies  like  me 
lire  doing  their  bit  the  best  way  they  can. 
The  Old  Country's  up  against  a  big  thing, 
Joe.' 

"  '  Up  against  a  big  thing  ?  What's  that, 
then  ? '  he  questioned,  and  I  all  at  once 
realised  that  Joe,  in  his  peaceful  backwater, 
was  unaware  of  >the  ghastly  melting-pot  into 
which  all  the  world  was  cast.  In  a  few 
trenchant  words  I  told  him  everything.  He 
meditated  for  some  time,  and  then  said 
slowly  :  *  One  o'  them  Johnnies  out  o'  the 
town,  'e  brought  me  that  bit  o'  rag  only  a 
week  or  two  ago ' — his  linger  pointed  towards 
the  miniature  Union  Jack — 'and  'e  talked 
a  lot  o'  gibberish  abaht  fightin'  somewhere. 
But,  bless  you,  I  thought  'e  was  only  gassin' 
abaht  some  little  turn  up— the  same  as 
England's  often  'ad.  It  never  come  into 
my  'ead  as  the  Old  Country  'ad  got  'er  back 
agin  the  wall,  as  you  might  say.'  Into  Joe's 
eyes  there  came  a  curious  expression — an 
expression  I  could  not  quite  interpret. 
'  Seems  to  make  yer  see  little  old  Lime'us, 
don't  it,'  he  said,  'and  makes  yer  smell 
the  fried  iish  shops  of  a  Saturday  night  ? 
Blimey,  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  them 
Germans  in  little  old  Lime'us  ! '  And  all  at 
once  a  dark  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  gleamed.  '  They  ain't  goin'  to  put 
their  bloomin'  flag  where  our  blessed  old  rag 
flies ! '  he  burst  out  with  a  sudden  and  sur- 
prising gust  of  passion,  and  a  wealth  of  strong 
language  which  even  a  prolonged  residence 
in  El  Arbat  had  not  erased  from  his 
memory. 

" '  But  what  can  you  do  ? '  I  asked,  feeling 
for  the  moment  nonplussed  by  the  outburst. 

" '  What  can  I  do  ? '  he  answered. 
*Weir  —  he  looked  at  me  meditatively, 
but  the  flame  had  not  died  down  in  those 
grey  eyes  of  his — 'if  yon  can  do  somethin', 
though  you  ain't  in  the  first  bloom  o'  youth, 
I  reckon  Joe  Hardner  can  do  somethin',  too, 
even  though  'e  ain't  so  young  as  'e  was. 
There's  many  a  thing  I've  picked  up  since 
I've  been  in  these  parts,  and— some  of  'em 
niay  come  in  useful  now.'  He  added  these 
words  darkly,  and  with  a  prodigious  wink. 
'  Mind  you,'  he  went  on,  his  hand  drawing 
closer  to  him  the  fat  brown  toddler  who 
clung  about  his  knees,  'it  ain't  goin'  to 
be  all  beer  and  skittles,  say  in'  good-bye 
^0  ^these  two  nippers  and  the  missus. 
She've  bin  a  good  missus  to  me,  better'n 
^uy  donah  I'd  'a'  picked  up  down  Lime'us 


way.  And  she's  my  wife—the  missionary 
married  us.  And  we're  'appy  as  angels 
up  aloft,  me  and  'er  and  the  kids. 
But'— one  of  his  hands  clenched — 'they 
ain't  goin'  to  pull  down  our  old  rag,  not  if 
Joe  Hardner  can  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel, 
you  may  bet  your  boots  on  that.  There's 
a  lot  of  bloomin'  tosh  bin  talked  about 
England's  sons,  but,  blimey,  none  o'  the  old 
lady's  sons  ain't  goin'  to  see  'er  pet  rag 
hauled  down!  No  fear,'  and  again  after 
a  pause,  '  no  fear  ! '  He  asked  me  a  great 
many  minute  questions  about  the  War  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  answered  them 
all ;  and  again  he  repeated  :  '  The  old  rag — 
no  fear ! ' 

"I  had  to  leave  it  at  that.  Time  was 
running  short.  I  said  good-bye  to  Joe  and 
his  quaint  family  party.  I  left  them  all  in 
the  patch  of  garden,  waving  their  hands 
in  farewell,  and  behind  them,  in  the  little 
window,  I  could  see  the  Union  Jack  fluttering 
gently,  as  the  breeze  from  the  sea  caught  its 
tiny  folds." 

Eraser  was  silent  for  several  minutes,  and 
I  put  in  tentatively — 

"  That's  not  all  ?  " 

"No,  that's  not  all."  The  dear  old  chap 
smiled.  "I'm  sorry  I  stopped,  but  telling 
you  about  it  is  like  painting  a  picture  of  it  all 
again  before  my  eyes  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing pathetic  about  that  garden  patch  that 
Joe  had  made  with  such  difficulty,  and  about 
the  little  silent  veiled  figure  and  the  brown 
children  that  clung  round  Joe's  knees.  He 
had  made  himself  this  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  loved  it— one  could  see  that — 
with  every  fibre  of  his  soul  he  loved  it.  And 
yet  he  had  heard  the  call !  "  Once  more 
there  was  a  pause,  then  Eraser  went  on — 

"  The  third  cameo  stands  out  with  scarcely 
less  clearness.  Its  setting — I  don't  know 
how  much  I  am  justified  in  telling  you 
about  its  setting  " — he  smiled  enigmatically — 
"but  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  the 
night  outside  my  tent  was  as  black  as  pitch, 
that  the  light  in  the  tent  itself  was  about  as 
inadequate  as  light  could  be,  and  that  the  only 
sounds  audible  were  the  subdued  noises  of 
the  camp  round  about,  the  distant  howling 
of  jackals,  and  the  steady  ceaseless  downpour 
of  rain,  which,  as  I  distressfully  reflected, 
was  turning  the  desert  sands  into  an  ocean 
of  mud.  I  was  sitting  up  late,  getting 
through  arrears  of  writing,  and  thinking  a 
good  deal  about  the  morrow,  and  its  prospects 
of  an  advance  through  the  torrential  rain 
and  the  seas  of  mud,  when  I  saw  a  hand 
thrust  under  the  tent-flap.     I  watched  that 
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hand  witli  iutt^rcst  }iiul  curiosity,  and  took 
my  revolver  into  my  own  hand  whilst  I 
watched.  The  hand  was  followed  by  an 
arm,  and  still  I  watched,  with  a  grim 
determination  to  see  this  thing  throngh  to 
the  end,  without  interrupting  the  intruder 
too  soon.  When  the  arm  had  cautiously 
pushed  itself  into  the  tent,  a  body  proceeded 
to  follow  the  arm,  wriggling  itself  in  with 
what  I  was  bound  to  acknowledge  was 
extreme  cleverness,  insinuating  itself  over 
the  sopping  ground  like  the  snake  of  Eden 
itself  after  it  had  been  deprived  of  its 
walking  apparatus.  And  still  I  sat  quietly 
tliere,  my  revolver  in  my  hand,  watching  and 
watching.  How  long  that  writhing,  crawling 
process  had  lasted,  I  do  not  know,  but  after 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  considerable 
time,  the  whole  body  which  had  followed  the 
liand  and  arm  had  wriggled  itself  under  the 
flap,  and  I  saw  that  a  man  in  native  dress — 
or,  rather,  the  most  completely  ragged  of 
native  rags — was  preparing  to  rise  from  liis 
exceedingly  recumbent  position.  I  rose 
first,  and  stood  looking  down  at  him,  and  a 
more  miserable  specimen  of  humanity  it  has 
seldom  been  my  lot  to  behold.  His  fluttering 
rags  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  dropping 
off  altogether  ;  his  turban  almost  appeared 
to  be  part  of  his  head,  so  plastered  down 
was  it  by  the  wet ;  there  were  great  scars 
across  his  face  ;  a  stubbly  beard  concealed 
his  mouth. 

"I  spoke  to  him  in  Arabic,  bidding  him 
stay  where  he  was,  and  intimating  that  any 
false  move  on  his  part  would  be  a  fatal  one 
for  him.  But  over  his  scarred  face  there 
came  the  weirdest  of  smiles,  and  under  his 
breath  he  whispered — 

"  '  Eight-o,  mister  !  Ilvnnmy  it  should  be 
you  and  me  again  ! ' 

"  '  Rummy  it  should  )>e  you  and  me  again  ! ' 
That  was  the  way  Joe  put  it.  For  the  body 
that  had  wriggled  itself  into  my  tent, following 
the  insinuating  hand  and  arm,  was  the  body 
of  Joe  Hardner~a  filthy,  unwashed,  utterly 
unkempt  Joe,  but  Joe,  nevertheless. 

"  '  What  the '  I  was  beginning,  staring 

athiniasjf  he  had  been  a  ghost,  and,  indeed, 
he  looked  like  some  forlorn  and  i-estless 
spirit  blown  in  out  of  the  pitiless  dark  night. 
'  What  on  earth ' 

"  '  It's  me,  all  right  enough,'  he  replied  to 
my  unasked  question,  and  he  still  spoke  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.  '  They  ain't  improved  my 
l)eauty,  them  rotters  ain't  '—he  nodded 
vaguely  behind  him — 'but  I  reckon  I've 
come  out  topdawg.'  His  wliisper  grew  more 
faint,  his  face  tui'ned  a  queer  dull  grey,  and 


he  crumpled  up  into  a  little  heap  on  tiic 
floor  with  such  suddenness  that  for  a  moment 
I  thought  he  was  dead.  But  I  pulled  him 
round  with  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  I  managed 
to  heave  him  up  into  my  camp  chair,  where 
he  sat  heavily  and  limply,  as  if  he  had  fairly 
reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  His  grey 
face  bearing  those  strange  scars,  his  exhausted 
appearance,  his  matted  hair  and  stubbly 
beard,  and  the  general  filth  and  neglect  of 
his  whole  person,  were  strangely  unlike  the 
Joe  I  had  last  seen  in  his  own  little  home 
outside  El  Arbat  ;  but  the  eyes,  when  they 
presently  opened,  were  unmistakably  Joe's 
eyes,  the  voice,  hoarse  and  weak,  w^as  Joe's 
voice. 

"  '  Top  dawg — that's  what  I  come  out,'  he 
repeated  faintly.  'A  'ungry  dawg,  mister.' 
And  the  old  twinkle  shone  for  an  instant  in 
the  sunken  eyes. 

''  I  fed  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  ate 
as  if  he  had  not  seen  food  for  days,  which  I 
should  rather  fancy  was  the  case.  And  not 
until  he  had  satisfied  liis  hunger,  and  looked 
less  grey  and  exhausted,  did  I  allow  him  to 
explain  his  presence  in  my  tent. 

"  '  Rummy,  me  findin'  you  'ere,  mister,'  he 
said  reflectively.  '  I've  'ad  the  devil's  own 
job,  findin'  the  blessed  old  camp  at  all.  This 
desert  don't  lend  itself  to  gettin'  about  with 
ease.  No  names  o'  streets  marked,  and  no 
lamp-posts  ! ' 

"'But  wdiat  made  you  come?'  I  said. 
'  Where  have  you  come  from,  and  why  ? ' 
I  suppose  my  glance  expressed  more  tlian 
my  words,  for  he  put  his  hand  up  to  the 
scars  on  his  face. 

"  "Ow  come  I  by  these  little  'all-marks  ? ' 
he  put  in,  with  some  of  his  old  jocularity. 
'  'Ope  the  kids  won't  be  frightened  of  me. 
But  there,  kids'll  get  used  to  any  thin', 
give  'em  time.  These  'all-marks,'  he 
repeated,  running  his  fingers  again  along 
the  scars,  '  was  done  with  somethin'  'ot  and 
most  unpleasant.'  He  laughed  a  cheery 
little  laugh,  whilst  I  gave  an  exclamation  ol 
horror. 

"'Oh,  that's  all  right,  mister,'  he  said 
quietly.  '  Don't  you  worry.  All  in  the  day's 
work,  that's  the  way  I  looks  at  it.  All  in 
the  day's  work.  Bin  doin'  my  bit,  see  ? 
Nice  way  o'  puttin'  it,  that  is—doin'  yer  bit. 
I  read  that  in  an  old  scrap  of  newspaper 
what  I  come  across.' 

"'Your  bit  seems  to  have  taken  you  into 
some  rough  places,  Joe,'  I  said. 

" '  Pretty  rougli,'  he  answered,  '  pretty 
rough.  Them  rotters,  they  ain't  got  the 
feelin'f^  o'  gentlemen.     There  ain't  no  ]»layiii 
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tlie  game  ababt  'em.  That's  what  I  complain 
of— thej  don't  seem  to  be  no  'ands  at  playin' 
the  game.' 

" '  But  what  rotters  ? '  I  persisted.  '  Where 
have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing  ? ' 

"'Well,  it  was  this. way,  yer  see,'  He 
sat  up  wuth  an  evident  determination  to  tell 
his  story  without  further  delay.  '  After  you 
come  to  my  little  'ouge,  I  says  to  meself : 
"  Joe,  you  got  to  go.  You  ain't  goin'  to  stand 
out  o'  this."  I  knowed  a  thing  or  two  by  then, 
see  ?  I  knowed  more'n  one  of  the  jargons 
what  they  talk  in  these  parts,  and  I  know^ed  'ow 
to  make  myself  look  like  one  of  the  bloomin' 
natives.  So  I  up  and  says  good-bye  to  the 
missus  and  the  nippers,  and  it  w-asn't  all 
cockles  and  ginger  ale,  that  wasn't.  And 
then — well,  I  wormed  my  way  there  as  I 
w^ormed  my  way  'ere,  till  I  got  among  them 
enemy  troops  back  there.'  He  nodded 
vaguely  in  a  direction  somewhere  outside  the 
tent,  but  I,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  camp 
bedstead,  sat  forward,  listening  breathlessly. 
If  Joe  had  really  been  near  the  enemy  lines, 
he  might  be  able  to  tell  us  what  we  wanted 
to  know — namely,  exactly  where  the  foe  was 
located,  and  what  wxre  his  dispositions. 

" '  The  Turks,  see  ? '  he  added  for  my 
further  enlightenment,  and  I  nodded.  '  i 
can  understand  a  lot  o'  their  jargons,  mind 
yer,'  he  continued  earnestly,  *  and  I  can  talk 
'em,  too ;  but  I  w^asn't  goin'  to  be  too  free 
with  my  tongue,  for  fear  it  should  make  a 
slip.  So  I  let  the  blessed  bounders  think 
I  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  give  'em  to 
understand  I  could  let  'em  have  a  straight 
tip  or  two  abaht  where  the  English  troops 
was — see  ?  And  all  the  time  I  w^as  going  to 
learn  every  mortal  thing  I  could.' 

"  Yes,  I  saw  plainly  enough  he  had  taken 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  gone  deliberately 
into  the  Turkish  lines  to  find  out  everything 
that  could  be  found  out,  and  the  meaning 
of  those  scars  began  to  dawn  upon  me. 

"'The  blighters  wasn't  goin'  to  take  me 
too  much  on  trust,  as  you  might  say,'  Joe 
continued,  *  and  they  had  their  doubts  about 
me  bein'  deaf  and  dumb.  So  they  give  me 
this  'ere  bran  din'  to  try  and  find  out.'  Joe 
chuckled.  *  Thought  I'd  yelp  when  the  hot 
irons  touched  me  face.  Not  'arf  !  I  sat 
there  like  a  graven  image,  say  in'  nothin'. 
Thought  a  lot,  though,  and  me  thoughts 
wasn't  very  polite,  nor  the  language  in  'em 
very  choice.  And  after  they'd  played  around 
with  me  a  bit,  they  give  over,  thinkin'  I 
must  be  deaf  and  dumb,  after  all.  So  I  learnt 
all  I  wanted  to  know.'     And   once  again 


he  chuckled.  *  I  can  tell  yer  every  mortal 
thing  about  their  troops,'  he  said,  'where 
they  are,  and  all  the  rest.  Got  it  all  in  my 
brain — them  sort  o'  things  is  best  kep'  in 
the  brain,  not  writ  down.  And  I  can  tell 
yer ' 

"'Hold  hard,'  I  said.  'I  shall  have  to 
take  you  to  the  commanding  officer 
with  your  story.  You've  done  a  jolly  fine 
thing,  you  know%  and  how  on  earth  you 
►  managed  to  get  from  the  enemy's  camp  here, 
it  passes  me  to  imagine.' 

" '  I  dunno  as  I  could  tell  yer  meself,'  he 
answered  slowly.  '  It  wasn't  much  o'  a  Bank 
'Oliday,  that  wasn't.  What  with  'unger  and 
thirst,  and  the  wild  beasts  'owlin'  round, 
and  what  with  gettin'  in  touch  unexpectedly 
and  unwillin'  with  enemy  scouts,  and  the 
weather  bein'  not  what  could  'a'  bin  desired, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  I  ain't  'ad  no 
beanfeast  in  this  bloomin'  old  desert.  It 
don't  seem  very  clear  to  my  mind,'  he  added 
thoughtfully,  'whatever  One  above  made 
these  'ere  deserts  for.  'Oo's  the  better  for 
them,  anyw^ay  ? '  It  was  a  speculation  I  felt 
powerless  to  answer,  so  I  only  put  a  hand 
on  Joe's  shoulder  and  told  him  to  rest  a 
bit,  whilst  I  went  over  to  the  Colonel  and 
told  him  of  this  strange  thing  that  had 
happened  ;  and  the  Colonel  insisted  on 
coming  back  with  me.  But  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  and  I  entered  the  tent 
together,  we  found  Joe  lying  on  the  floor, 
his  head  pillowed  on  his  arm,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  profound  and  utter  exhaustion. 

"  '  Poor  chap  ! '  the  Colonel  said  softly. 
'  He  has  been  through  hell  to  do  what  he 
has  done.  It's  a  w^onderful  piece  of  work. 
But  let  him  sleep  a  bit.  We  can  do  nothing 
for  the  moment.'  " 

"In  the  grey  light  of  a  wet  and  dismal 
dawn  Joe  told  his  story  to  the  Colonel  and 
me,  and  he  further  gave  us  information  as 
to  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
with  countless  other  details  of  so  minute  a 
description  that  we  marvelled  how  the  man 
had  stored  them  all  in  his  mind. 

" '  You  have  done  a  magnificent  thing,' 
Colonel  Stacey  said,  "with  enthusiasm,  when 
the  hoarse  Cockney  voice  had  finished  its 
w^onderful  recital.  '  You  have  saved  us  from 
what  might  have  been  an  irreparable  disaster. 
You  have  given  us  a  chance  of  inflicting 
the  same  upon  the  enemy.' 

'"My  lawks,'  Joe  ejaculated  cheerfully, 
*  that's  a  little  bit  o'  orl  right,  ain't  it  ?  And 
now  I'll  be  'oppin'  back  the  way  I  come, 
and  get  a  bit  more  information,  as  you 
might  say.'      He  was  standing  up  by  the 
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door  of  the  tent,  and  a  wash  and  brush-up 
of  rather  a  perfunctory  description  had 
made  him  look  less  of  a  vagabond. 

"  '  You  are  not  going  back  ? '  the  Colonel 
exclaimed. 

"'Not  exackly  lacTc^''  Joe  explained,  ' not 
to  the  same  little  lot.  But  Fve  got  another 
grand  tour  mapped  out,  and  I  reckon  I 
ought  to  be  gettin'  me  tickets  and  pass- 
ports.' He  laughed,  and  we  laughed  with 
him,  though  I  believe  there  were  lumps  in« 
our  throats. 

" '  You're  a  fine  chap,'  I  said,  when  the 
Colonel  had  gone,  and  I  w^as  pressing  food 
upon  Joe  for  his  adventurous  journey. 

"'I  dunno  about //?^,'  he  said,  with  that 
tumorous  twinkle  in  his  eye.  '  The  coppers 
at  Lime'us  didn't  useter  think  me  a  fine 
chap,  did  they,  mister  ?  I  dunno  about 
fine.'  He  looked  out  across  the  sea  of  mud, 
over  which  a  thick  rain  w^as  driving.  '  It 
come  to  this,  yer  see.  There  was  me  little 
'ome  and  the  missus  and  the  nippers  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  was  somethin'  catchin' 
'old  of  me  and  callin'  on  the  other.  And 
the  call  did  the  trick,  if  you  take  my  meanin' 
— the  call  did  the  tricJc.\  He  repeated  the 
phrase  with  evident  relish.  . 

" '  I  dunno  as  it  is  all  rubbish  about 
England  and   'er  sons,  and   all  that  blimed 


nonsense,'  he  added  contradictorily.  '  When 
you  come  up  agin  it,  you  can't  let  anybody 
else  go  messin'  abaht  with  the  Old  Country's 
blessed  old  rag — can  yer  ?  Not  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  yer  can't.  And  when 
I've  done  my  bit,  there's  always  the  little 
'ome  waitin'  for  me  down  there  ' — he  waved 
vaguely  towards  where  he  took  the  south 
to  be — *and  the  nippers.  I  give  'em  the 
little  old  rag  to  keep — the  one  in  the 
winder — yer  know  ?  They've  got  to  learn, 
the  nip|)ers  'as,  that  there's  somethin'  in  the 
old  rag,  after  all — somethin'  as  calls  yer,  and 
yer  got  to  go  ! ' " 

Again  Fraser  stopped  speaking. 

"  You  never  saw  him  again  ?  "  1  said. 

"No,  never  again.  But,  oddly  enough, 
only  a  month  or  so  before  I  came  back  to 
England  wounded,  a  little  dirty  letter  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  queer  old  native.  How 
he  had  got  it  I  never  knew,  but  it  bore 
these  words,  very  strangely  spelt — 

" '  They  done  me  in  worse  this  time.  Got 
to  discharge  meself  from  the  irreguhirs. 
Goin'  'ome.    J.' " 

"I  wonder   whether  he  got  home  to  his 
nippers  safely  ?  "  I  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
"  I  hope  he  did." 
•     *'  I  wonder  ?''  was  Eraser's  sole  reply. 
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INTERNED   BRITISH   SAILORS 

AND  THOR  PIERROT  TROUPE 

IN    HOLLAND 


By  G.    V.    CARTER 


IH  APPENED  tobe  staying  recently  at  The 
Hague,  the  political  capital  of  Holland, 
and,  when  walking  one  day  through 
the  town,  my  attention  was  caught  by  a 
very  attractively  designed  poster  announcing 
a  performance  by  "  The  Timbertown  Follies  " 
at  the  Eoyal  Opera  House,  in  aid  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society.  I  had  heard  so 
much  about  this  troupe  of  British  interned 
sailors  that  I  decided,  if  possible,  to  attend 
the  entertainment  in  question,  and,  on  going 
to  the  box-office  of  the  theatre,  secured  one 
of  the  few  remaining  seats. 

What  a  delightf  ally  real  English  evening 
I  had,  to  be  sure  !  The  building  was  packed 
with  a  fashionable  audience,  and  I  heard 
English  and  French  spoken  all  around.  The 
Ministers  of  most  of  the  Allied  and  Neutral 
States  were  present,  as  well  as  many  high 
officers  of  State.  The  stage  setting  of  black 
nnd  white,  with  the  troupe  costumed  in 
spotless  white  with  black  chequered  edging, 
looked    extremely   tasteful,    and    the   show 


itself — the  greater  part  of  which  was  entirely 
conceived  and  originated  by  members  of 
the  com2)any — was  most  enjoyable.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  effects,  and  of  some  of  the 
costumes  worn  by  this  clever  band  of  sailor 
artistes,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
throughout  Holland. 

The  entertainment  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  half  opened  with  a  chorus 
sung  by  the  whole  company.  I  noticed  that 
this  item  was  written  and  composed  by 
D.  G.  Godfrey,  the  "  lady  "  of  the  troupe, 
and  Fred  Fenley.  Sentimental  songs,  dances, 
and  comic  turns,  all  most  excellently  rendered, 
followed  in  quick  succession,  the  full  company 
assisting  in  most  cases.  A  novel  feature  of 
this  portion  of  the  programme  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  frequent  changes  of  scenery 
and  properties  were  made  in  full  view  of  tht 
audience,  and  were  done,  moreover,  in  such 
a  comical  or  whimsical  manner  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  interest  of  the  show.     For 
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example,  during  a  song  and  dance,  the 
property  masters  brought  on  a  long  wall 
tricked  out  in  black-and-white  stripes.  As 
soon  as  the  song  was  over,  a  box  was 
carried  on,  an  artiste  hopped  from  it  and 
commenced  a  "  Boogie-Boo "  turn,  which 
was  accorded  a  tremendous  reception.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  item  Fred  Penley 
came  on  dressed  as  a  showman,  and,  clapping 
his  hands  with  a  "  Hey-presto  !  "  effect,  con- 
verted the  wall  into  a  charming  rococo  garden. 
In  these  new  surroundings  a  melodious- 
voiced  tenor  sang  a  charming  love-song  to 
an  appreciative  ''lady."  The  curtain  was 
not  lowered  to  clear  this  scene,  but  one  of 


introduced  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Harrison,  the 
business  manager,  dressed,  not  in  the 
conventional  evening-dress,  but  in  his 
bluejacket  rig.  "You  want  to  hear  about 
the  Follies  and  their  inception  ?  Certainly," 
he  replied  to  my  request.  "  Come  in  here, 
where  it  is  quiet " — leading  me  to  a  room  off 
the  stage.  ''  Now,  where  would  you  like  to 
begin  ?  " 

*'  I  should  like  to  hear  the  whole  histoiy, 
please,  if  you  would  be  so  kind."  And  this 
is  the  story  I  heard. 

After  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  part  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Division,  were  interned  in  Holland,  sent  to 
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the  comedians  assisted  tlie  stage  hands, 
accompanying  their  combined  efforts  with 
some  ludicrously  funny  business,  garnished 
with  many  local  and  topical  allusions.  The 
first  half  of  the  programme  termin-ated  with 
a  rattling  chorus  by  the  whole  company. 

The  second  portion  of  the  programme  Avas 
pure  vaudeville,  and  some  of  the  individual 
performances  given  would  have  been  highly 
appreciated  at  the  best  of  our  own  West 
End  variety  theatres.  Here,  again,  the 
originality  shown  in  the  dialogue  and 
business,  together  with  the  ingenious  lighting 
effects,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
success  which  was  scored  by  the  company. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment 
I    made    my  way   to  the  stage,   and   was 


Groningen,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  and  there  placed  in  the  town 
barracks.  During  the  first  period  of  inaction 
concerts  were  occasionally  organised  by  the 
men  for  their  amusement.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Fred  Penley— son  of  the  celebrated  actor 
of  ''  Charley's  Aunt  "  fame — had  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  pierrot  troupe,  aud 
was  looking  out  for  the  best  talent  which 
showed  itself  at  these  entertainments.  In 
January,  1915,  the  men  were  moved  to  a 
new  camp,  *'  Timbertown,"  built  specially 
for  them  near  the  barracks,  and  there  the 
troupe  was  brought  into  being,  and  the  first 
performance  given  in  February,  1915,  in  the 
camp  concert  hall.  This  met  with  such  a 
hearty  reception  that  a  second  and  a  thinl 
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show  were  given.  At  one  of  these  some  Volunteer  Reserve,  and  make  all  the  dresses, 
Dutch  friends  from  the  town  were  present,  properties,  and  sceneiy  themselves,  besides 
and  immediately  suggested  a  public  perform-  producing  and  working  their  own  lighting 
ance  to  which  the  townspeople  could  be/  effects.  I  was  much  interested,  in  looking 
admitted.  The  result  was  an  entertainmeiii  round  the  stage,  to  see  the  baggage  carried — 
given  in  the  town  theatre  in  aid  of  The  electricians'  boxes,  containing  the  electrical 
Daily  Telegraph 
Belgian  Relief 
Fund,  when  '  the 
sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds  was  raised. 
This  was  the  first 
of  many  similar 
shows  in  the  town  ; 
but  it  was  not  until 
October,  1915,  that 
permission  was 
obtained  from  the 
D  u tch  author  i  t  i  es 
ito  give  the  perform- 
winces  in  the  G-reat 
Theatre,  Rotter- 
dam, which  proved 
80  successful  that 
one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  were 
divided  between 
several  charitie3. 
After  this  success 
many  invitations 
came  to  hand,  and 
the  entertainment 
above  described  was 
the  hundredth 
iriven  by  the  troupe. 
The  Dutch  authori- 
ties gave  permission 
for  these  perform- 
ances on  condition 
that  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to 
charity,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  1917  the 
troupe  had  raised 
"lore  than  three 
thousand  pounds 
^'or  Dutch  and 
Belgian  charities, 
besides  over  one 
thousand  pounds  ' 
for  the  British  Red 

Cross  Society.  It  is  already  apparent  that 
these  figures  will  be  improved  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  during  the  current'  year, 
as  the  shows — given  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  Holland  —  have  secured  for  the 
troupe  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. 

The  company,  numbering  sixteen  in  all, 
»^i"e  members  of  the  London  Royal  Naval 


THE    TIMBERTOWN   FOLLIES. 

fittings,  limelights  and  lamps,  carpenters' 
boxes,  costumier's  chest  (with  sewing-machine 
included),  and  many  trays  of  costumes  and 
properties.  _In  fact,  as  Mr.  Harrison  said  : 
'*  We  just  say  to  the  theatre  people,  '  Show  us 
the  stage,  and  leave  us  to  get  on  by  ourselves,' 
because  they  don't  understand  our  style  a 
bit."     What  a  splendid   thing  that  these 
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joiing  men,  during  their  internment,  can 
spend  their  time  to  such  useful  advantage, 
giving  enjoyment  to  many,  and  in  their 
turn  having  such  an  enjoyable  time  1  Great 
credit  is   due  to  Mr. 

Penley,  the  leader,  for  .  ,_,  ,  .^  -*,-^--r  .- 
his  production  work. 
Everything  is  well  re- 
hearsed, there  are  no 
hitches,  and  the  whole 
show  goes  with  a  true 
nautical  swing. 

One  cannot  close 
without  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  "lady  " 
of  the  troupe.  Mr. 
Dan  .'Godfrey's  per- 
formance is  really 
the  cleverest  male 
impersonation  of 
feminine  roles  that  1 
have  seen.  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  also  an 
artist  of  considerable 
talent,  as  the  posters 
and  scenery  prove, 
while  several  of  the 
song  librettos  are 
written  by  him.  Since 
I  had  this  interview, 

the  Germans  have  taken  him  prisoner  whilst 
he  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  visit  his 
sick  father. 

The  troupe  liave  been  fortunate,  however. 
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in  securing  a  very  efficient  successor  to 
him  in  P.  R.  Morgan.  The  company  has 
sustained  a  further  loss  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Fred  Penley,  who  has  recently  taken  up 
an  important  appoint- 
ment with  a  lihn -pro- 
ducing firm  iti  another 
part  of  Holland.  He 
had,  however,  trained 
his  colleagues  so  well 
in  the  methods  of 
artistic  production 
that  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  high  standard 
established  by  him. 

It  may  readily  be 
imagined  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  various 
tours,  the  men  have 
met  with  some  amus- 
ing experiences.  On 
one  occasion  it  was 
discovered,  some 
twenty  minutes  before 
the  performance  was 
to  start,  that  two  of 
the  principal  members 
of  the  company,  who 
were  to  open  the  show, 
had  not  arrived  at  the  theatre.  A  dash 
was  made  for  their  hotel  close  by,  where  the 
truants  were  found  slumbering  peacefully 
in,    their    beds    (local    hospitality    on    tlio 
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previous  evening  hud  been  sustained  and  ^^"^ 
generous).  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  than  British  sailors  could  have  accom- 
plished such  a  record  in  expedition  as  they 
put  up,  but  punctual  to  the  second  the 
curtiin  rose  with  every  detail  complete. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  found  at  the 
last  moment  that  a  trunk  containing  all 
tlie  '' lady's"  outfit  had  miscarried.  The 
manager  liastened  to  the  nearest  establish- 
ment at  which  the  required  articles  could 
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he  obtained,  and  had  a  most  embarrassing 
time  wWle  explaining  what  he  wanted  to  a 
young  lady  who  possessed  an  extremely 
slight  knowledge  of  English. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification 
to  the  men  that,  in  the  opinion  of  certain 
highly-placed  diplomats  of  both  nations, 
the  troupe  has  played  no  small  part  in 
developing  the  favourable  opinion  toward^ 
this  country  which  exists  in  Holland  at 
the  present  time. 

It  seems  curious   that  this  company  of 
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clever  English  sailors,  who  are  known 
throughout  Holland,  have  never  been  seen 
in  their  native  country.  Perhaps  after  the 
War  w^e  may  see  them.  I  sincerely  ho])e  so, 
for  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 
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THE   HOUSE 

By  J.    B.    HARRIS-BURLAND 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 
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FANCY  that  in  the 
heart  of  every  man 
there  is  a  desire  to 
build  a  home  for 
himself.  The  mere 
renting  of  a  house 
is  nothing.  In  the 
first  place,  one  has 
to  take  what  one 
can  get,  and, whether 
large  or  small,  the 
place  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  house  one 
has  dreamed  of.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
gets  to  the  root  of. the  matter.  The  real 
longing  is  for  something  that  has  sprung 
into  being  at  one's  own  bidding.  Of 
course,  there  is  generally  an  architect,  and 
one  ^es  not,  as  a  rule,  pretend  to  be  a 
bricklayer  or  a  stonemason  or  a  carpenter. 
But  the  owner  has  a  say  in  the  matter,  and 
when  the  whole  structure  is  finished,  he 
looks  upon  it  as  his  own  creation.  That  I 
believe  to  be  the  root  of  the  matter— the 
desire  to  create. 

I  think,  too,  one  can  say  that  the  love  of 
building  is  a  natural  instinct,  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  days  when  the  cave-dweller 
Baw  the  possibilities  of  a  cave  constructed 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  At  any  rate,  the 
child  takes  naturally  to  his  wooden  bricks, 
and,  when  he  is  older,  he  likes  to  make  some 
form  of  shelter  for  himself,  and,  if  his  parents 
w^ould  suffer  such  a  thing,  he  would  live  in 
it,  deeming  it  more  attractive  and  beautiful 
than  any  brick  villa.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  passed  along  a  country  road  in 
a  shower  of  rain,  and  saw  a  very  poor  kind 
of  tent  indeed — just  a  few^  rags  and  sticks — 
so  frail  that  a  high  wind  would  have  sent  it 
flying  over  the  hedge.  It  was  on  the  road- 
side, and  near  by  there  was  a  very  neat  and 
water-tight  cott^ige.  The  mother  was  calling 
her  children  in,  but  they  lay  huddled  together 
under  their  tattered  roof.  They  were 
brimful  of  joy.  The  place  they  had  made 
for  themselves  was  hardly  a  shelter  at  all, 
but  it  was  just  a  shade  less  damp  than  the 


grass  outside.  And  therein,  I  think,  luy 
their  pleasure.  They  were  fighting  once 
again  the  first  battle  that  the  human  animal 
was  forced  to  fight. 

All  this,  of  course,  bears  on  the  case  of 
Trimble,  and  must  refute  to  some  extent 
the  theory  that  Trimble  was  mad  when  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  house 
with  his  own  hands. 

I  expect  you  may  have  heard  of  the  man — 
John  Trimble,  a  fairly  well-known  writer  on 
social  problems  some  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  then  forty,  and  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  ugly  slums  of  a  Northern  manufacturing 
town.  You  may  have  read  some  of  his 
articles,  and  also  the  first  book  he  ever 
published — a  special  Hue,  it  was,  about  the 
w^orkers  in  cotton  mills,  and  intended  to  be 
the  first  of  a  long  series  dealing  with  various 
industries.  Then — he  told  me  this  himself 
— a  doctor  informed  him  that,  if  he  wished 
to  live  more  than  another  three  years,  he 
must  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air,  avoid  the  smoke  and  fog  of  big  towns, 
and  keep  to  the  high  ground.  That  is  how- 
he  came  to  our  part  of  the  world  and 
literally  pitched  his  tent  among  us.  He 
purchased  two  acres  of  land  on  the  very  top 
of  our  limestone  hills,  and  camped  out  all 
through  the  summer  of  181)7.  With  the 
exception  of  the  magnificent  views,  the 
proximity  of  the  main  road  over  the  hills, 
and  a  tiny  stream  of  water  that  rose  just 
beyond  his  ground  and  trickled  through  it 
towards  the  valley,  his  land  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  I  sold  it  to  him  myself  for 
twenty  pounds  an  acre,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  build  a  house. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  remember  tlie 
portraits  of  Trimble  that  appeared  in  sonic 
newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike  in 
1892,  so  I  will  describe  the  man  to  you.  He 
was  a  lean,  tall  fellow  with  a  white,  emaciaicd 
face,  and  keen  grey  eyes,  and  soft  gohh  n- 
brown  moustache  and  beard.  He  looked  io 
me,  \yhen  I  first  saw  him,  like  a  man  who've 
spirit  was  too  strong  and  sharp  for  his  body. 
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His  voice  was  gentle,  but  very  grave.  There 
was  no  timidity  or  hesitation  about  him.  I 
remember  that  I  wondered  how  he  would 
fare  among  our  ordinary  folk — whether  we 
should  like  him,  whether  he  would  like  us, 
whether,  indeed,  we  should  see  very  much 
of  him,  for  the  village  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  he  spent  all  his  first 
season  in  a  tent — just  an  old  Army  bell-tent 
with  a  waterproof  sheet  for  the  floor.  It 
was  during  that  summer  that  he  told  me  of 
the  series  of  books  that  he  was  going  to 
write,  and  of  the  house  that  he  intended 
to  build  in  his  spare  time. 

"  I  shall  start  it  next  spring,"  he  said. 
"  I  sljall  have  to  get  through  this  winter  as 
best  I  can." 

"  It  will  be  very  cold  up  here,"  I  warned 
him.  "  Why  not  come  down  into  the 
village  ?  You  can  get  lodgings  at  Mrs. 
Dyer's." 

She  was  the  widow  of  a  farmer,  and  I 
wished  to  do  her  a  good  turn,  as  well  as 
make  things  more  easy  for  Trimble. 

"  I   shall    like    the   winter,"   he   replied. 

"  I  spent  last  winter  at  A "  He  named  a 

grimy  Northern  town.  "  I  lived  close  to  the 
coal-pits,  and  never  lacked  a  good  fire.  But 
here — I'd  like  to  see  white  snow.  I  expect 
the  tent  will  be  rather  stuffy.  I  am  going 
to  give  it  two  coats  of  tar." 

It  was  not  a  very  cold  winter,  and  he 
came  through  it  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
severe  cold.  He  caught  that  on  the  night 
of  a  big  gale,  when  his  tent  was  carried 
away  on  to  the  top  of  an  oak  tree,  and  he 
spent  two  hours  in  the  drenching  rain  before 
he  could  get  it  down  again. 

"  I'm  all  the  better  for  this  life,"  he  said 
to  me  in  March.  "  I'm  getting  hard  and 
fit.     We  live  too  luxuriously  in  these  days." 

Then  he  showed  me  the  plans  of  the 
house.  They  were  modest  enough,  just 
two  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  a  staircase — if 
one  can  call  a  step-ladder  a  staircase — from 
the  kitchen  to  a  bedroom.  There  was  no 
landing.  The  whole  idea  was  very  simple 
and  primitive. 

"  Stone,"  he  said, ''  and  good  well-seasoned 
timber.  I  shall  make  the  roof  of  corrugated 
iron  and  line  it  with  thick  tarred  felt." 

The  plans  were  admirably  drawn,  and  lie 
had  measured  out  every  piece  of  wood  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  I  am  not  an  architect, 
and  I  did  not  know  if  he  had  designed 
everything  of  sufficient  strength,  but  he 
told  me  that  he  had  purchased  books, 
and  that  he   had  worked  the   whole   thing 


out  caref  ally— "  strain  "  and  "  thrust,"  and 
so  on. 

"  I'm  going  to  do  the  whole  job,"  he  said 
with  enthusiasm,  "  right  from  the  beginning. 
I'll  get  mason's  tools  and  carpenter's  tools, 
and  I'm  going  to  blast  out  the  stone  and 
shape  it.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  rely 
on  other  folks'  labour  for  the  ironwork.  I 
think  the  making  of  a  fire  grate  is  beyond 
me." 

Well,  he  started  his  work  a  week  later, 
and  the  hills  echoed  with  the  explosions  of 
his  blasting  powder.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  he  had  quarried  and  shaped  sufficient 
stones  to  make  the  foundations  and  raise 
the  walls  to  a  height  of  three  feet. 
During  the  autumn  he  worked  like  a  slave 
at  the  actual  building,  but  the  weather  was 
bad,  and  he  was  not  able  to  lay  all  the  stone 
that  he  had  quarried.  He  spent  that  winter 
again  in  his  tent. 

"It's  a  slow  job,"  he  said  to  me  one 
morning,  when  I  looked  in  to  see  him,  on  the 
way  back  from  one  of  my  farms.  "  But  I'm 
sticking  to  it.  I  can  do  a  bit  of  carpentry 
in  the  winter.     And  I'm  as  hard  as  nails." 

"  How  are  the  books  getting  on  ? "  I 
asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"They  must  wait,"  he  replied,  after  a 
pause.     "  I'm  not  wasting  time." 

I  suggested  that  the  work  of  his  brain 
ought  to  be  his  first  consideration,  and  that 
he  could  find  a  builder  to  finish  off  the 
cottage  in  two  months. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  replied.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I've  very  little  money.  Then, 
again,  this  hard  physical  work  is  doing  me 
all  the  good  in  the  world.  And,  lastly, 
don't  you  understand  that  I  want  this  house 
to  be  my  own  work — absolutely " 

"  Barring  the  ironwork,"  I  interrupted  ; 
"  and,  after  all,  Trimble,  if  it  came  to  that — 
the  tarred  felt  and  the  nails  and  screws 
— you  might  as  well  say  that " 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said 
angrily.  *' Of  course,  there  are  limits  to 
what  a  man  can  do.  If  I  were  in  a  desert 
island,  for  instance,  I'd  have  to  do  with 
what  I  could  get.     But " 

"  And  then  the  glass  for  the  windows,"  I 
said — "  why  don't  you  make  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  this  cursed  over-civilisation  !" 
he  shouted.  "  One  man  makes  one  thing, 
and  one  man  makes  another,  and  no  one  is 
self-supporting.  The  old  way  was  better. 
One  can't  get  back  to  that,  of  course.  Still, 
one  ought  to  do  all  one  can — off  one's  own 
bat,  so  to  speak." 
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By  the  end  of  the  next  autumn  he  had 
carried  the  walls  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
and  had  laid  the  floor.  He  spent  that 
winter  in  comparative  comfort,  with  sheets 
of  corrugated  iron  laid  flat  on  the  walls  to 
serve  as  a  roof,  and  a  fireplace  and  part  of  a 
chimney  that  carried  some  of  the  smoke  into 
the  open  air.  His  pride  in  his  own  work 
was  terrific.  No  child  could  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  largest  box  of  toy 
bricks. 

"  You  can't  think  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  have  two  rooms,"  he  said.  "  I'm  just 
beyond  the  tent  stage.  It's  as  dry  as 
anything  in  here,  and  I  can  live  in  one 
room  and  do  my  carpentry  in  the  other. 
I'v^e  done  a  bit  of  writing,  too,  in  my  spare 
time." 

It  was  during  that  winter  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hemming,  the  doctor 
who  had  told  Trimble  to  live  in  the  open 
air.  He  had  come  down  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  Trimble,  had  missed  his 
train,  and  had,  of  course,  been  unable  to 
return  on  the  same  day.  I  put  him  up  for 
the  night — he  had  refused  to  share  Trimble's 
uncompleted  house  with  him — and  found 
him  a  very  decent  fellow,  young  and  clever, 
and  very  modest,  though  he  had  a  big  name 
in  the  North  of  England. 

"  Cure  working  all  riglit  ?  "  I  asked  him, 
as  we  smoked  our  pipes  after  dinner. 

"  He's  wonderfully  fit,"  Hemming  replied. 
"  But  I  don't  quite  like  this  building  mania. 
It's  becoming  a  kind  of  mania,  you  know." 

"  A  hobby,"  I  said  ;  "  I've  felt  like  that 
myself.      If    my   people   hadn't   built   this 

house  for  me,  three  hundred  years  ago 

Well,  do  you  know,  I  rather  envy  Trimble, 
and  I  feel  inclined  to  start  on  my  own — 
alterations,  you  know — a  new  w^ng — just  to 
show  posterity  that  I  could  do  a  bit  of 
planning  myself." 

For  a  few  moments  Hemming  did  not 
speak.  Then  he  said  :  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Lambley,  with  you  it  would  be  different — 
it  would  be  just  a  hobby.  It  ought  to  be 
that  in  Trimble's  case — I  think  very  likely 
it  was  at  firsfc.  But  now  —  well,  he  is 
neglecting  his  work,  and  lie  has  real  good 
work  to  do  in  the  world.  If  you  could  use 
your  influence — I  don't  quite  like  the  Avay 
Trimble  is  going.  It  is  a  dangerous  path, 
and  there  is  a  precipice  at  the  end  of  it." 

*'  Well,  anyway,  he  must  finish  his  house," 
I  said. 

"Yes,  of  course.  Well,  we  shall  see. 
When  he  has  finished  the  house,  he  may 
settle    down    to    his  work    again.     But   if 


not Look  here,  Mr.  Lambley,  he  may 

not  send  for  me  again.  Will  you  write  and 
tell  me  when  the  house  is  finished  ? " 

I  promised  to  write,  but  the  house  was 
not  finished  until  two  years  later,  and  six 
months  before  that  date  T  read  of  Hemming's 
death  in  the  newspapers.  He  had  been 
poisoned  w'hile  experimenting  with  the  germ 
of  a  new  disease  that  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  Central  Africa,  and  he  had  died — a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  science. 

11. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1902  that  the 
house  was  finished.  I  do  not  think  that 
Trimble  spent  more  than  twenty  pounds 
on  the  furniture,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
least  proud  of  it. 

"  By  degrees,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  get  rid 
of  most  of  it— sell  it  for  what  it  will  fetch. 
Then  I  shall  make  some  things  of  my  ow^n 
— a  table,  chairs,  a  wooden  bedstead." 

"And  weave  the  sheets  and  carpets 
and  curtains,"  I  laughed,  "  and  mould  the 
crockery,  and  hammer  out  the  kettles  and 
frying-pans  ?  " 

"  Very  likely,"  he  said  quite  gravely.  "  I 
have  lots  of  room  in  here,  and  I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  wooden  shed — a  sort  of  exten- 
sion, as  it  were.  It  will  be  child's  play  after 
the  house.     It  will  be  a  workshop." 

I  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  "  Look 
here,  Trimble,"  I  said,  "what  about  your 
real  work  ?  You've  got  something  to  give 
to  the  world,  haven't  you  ?  " 

He  paced  up  and  down  his  little  room, 
stopped  when  he  heard  a  board  creak,  and 
frowned. 

"  The  wood  was  not  quite  seasoned,"  he 
said.  "  That  comes  of  relying  on  other 
people.  I  ought  to  have  cut  the  timber 
myself  years  ago." 

"  Your  books  ? "  I  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  They  will  be  of  value." 

"  No/'  he  answered  sharply.  "  I've  thought 
all  that  out.  I  don't  see  that  any  good  can 
come  of  these  books.  I  have  changed  my 
ideas.  I  used  to  think  it  was  possible  to 
improve  matters  by  giving  the  w^orking-man 
higher  wages  and  more  leisure.  I  don't 
think  that  any  longer.  It's  simply  raising 
the  standard  of  living  all  round.  Higher 
wages  will  make  everything  more  expensive 
for  the  poor.  Civilisation  will  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  We  can't  all  have  leisure  and 
earn  big  money.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
general  level  of  happiness,  we  must  all  have 
less  and  want  less.  We  must  go  back  to 
the   days  when   a   man  w^as  independent — 
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when  he  could  supply  his  own  simple  wants, 
grow  his  own  food " 

"Ah,  food!"  I  interrupted.  *' What 
about  your  food  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  start  on  that  presently — 
grow  my  own  corn,  grind  it,  and  make  it 
into  bread.  Oh,  it  will  all  take  time,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  More  time  than  a  man  can  find  *in  one 
lifetime,  my  dear  Trimble.  The  division  of 
labour " 

''  Yes,"  lie  broke  in,  "  and  see  what  that 
has  brought  us  to — a  man  turning  out  one 
kind  of  nut — the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a 
machine — and  doing  this  all  day  and  every 
day  of  his  life.  That  isn't  living  at  all. 
Whatever  wages  you  pay  that  man,  his  soul 
is  as  good  as  dead." 

I  spoke  of  free  libraries,  and  reading- 
I'ooms,  and  evening  classes,  and  ti'ade,  and 
war,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  But 
Trimble  was  quite  firm.  Society,  he  said, 
was  getting  too  complex  ;  one  would  have 
to  unravel  the  whole  of  it  and  start  again. 
If  ever  a  big  war  came,  a  war  that  would 
blast  the  whole  of  civilisation  and  trade  and 
class  distinction  to  pieces,  it  would  be  a 
blessing  for  the  human  race.-  There  would 
be  a  chance  for  the  reformer. 

"  And  as  for  writing  a  book,"  he  said, 
*'  I'm  going  to  do  that.  And  it  will  be  the 
story  of  my  life.  Now,  I  want  you  to  look 
at  this  window  frame." 

I  looked  at  it.  No  doubt  the  village 
carpenter  would  have  found  fault  with  its 
construction,  but  it  served  its  purpose. 

"  Clumsy,  but  strong,"  said  Trimble. 
^'Things  will  have  to  be  Mke  that,  you 
know.  There  will  be  no  time  for  perfection 
of  detail.  You  can't  get  that  without 
specialising." 

'*  And  medical  science  ?  "  I  queried. 

''  We  shall  have  no  need  of  doctors  or 
lawyers " 

"  Or  laws  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  yes,  laws,  justice,  order  —  simple 
laws  that  a  man  can  understand." 

I  could  not  see  how  his  scheme  of  things 
was  going  to  work,  and  I  said  so. 

^'  It  will  take  years  to.plan,"  he  replied — 
"centuries,  perhaps.  I  am  only  a  pioneer. 
But  the  change  is  bound  to  come.  At  first 
it  will  seem  as  if  we  were  going  backwards, 
and  what  w-e  call  civilisation  will  go  back- 
wards. But  we  shall  retain  all  the  really 
valuable  things  —  tolerance,  justice,  self- 
sacrifice,  equaUty,  liberty,  everything  that 
matters." 

I  remembered  that  I  had  an  appointment 


with  old  Jenkins  at  four  o'clock,  and  took 
my  departure.  As  I  rode  down  the  hill,  I 
heard  Trimble  hammering  at  the  loose  board 
in  the  floor.  I  was  very  anxious  about  the 
man,  for  I  had  grown  to  like  him,  and,  now 
that  Hemming  was  dead,  it  vSeemed  to  be 
nobody's  business  to  look  after  Trimble. 

>:•  *  ♦  *  * 

Certainly,  if  I  had  thought  it  the  least 
likely  that  the  girl  would  fall  in  love  with 
Trimble,  I  should  never  have  asked  either 
her  or  her  mother  to  stay  with  me. 

You  see,  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  even  at 
that  time  my  knowledge  of  women  had 
begun  to  grow  a  little  rusty.  The  Bedfords 
were  old  friends  of  mine,  and  when  Tom 
Bedford  died  out  in  India,  and  his  widow 
and  daughter  returned  to  England  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  it  was  only  natural  that 
I  should  wish  to  see  the  womenfolk  again. 
Eileen,  a  child  when  I  had  last  seen  her,  had 
grown  up  into  a  very  pretty  young  woman — 
the  sort  of  girl  that  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
pictured  as  a  pleasure-loving  empty-headed 
little  flirt,  who  would  eventually  become  a 
good  wife  and  mother  of  the  super-strict  and 
super-respectable  type.  That  is  how  the 
child  struck  me  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days  she  spent  in  my  house,  and  anyone 
mcM'e  unhkely  i>o  fall  in  love  with  John 
Trimble  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
imagine. 

I  did  not  really  see  how  I  was  to  blame 
in  tlie  matter-  at  all,  I  naturally  took 
Mrs.  Bedford  and  her  daughter  to  see 
Trimble  and  his  house — just  as  one  would 
take  any  visitor  to  see  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  neighbourhood  —  and  Trimble--! 
remember  that  quite  clearly — was  just  a 
little  annoyed.  He  showed  us  round  in  a 
rather  mechanical  kind  of  way — as  a  verger 
show^s  one  round  a  cathedral.  You  know 
what  I  mean — there  was  no  enthusiasm 
about  him. 

"  What  a  queer  fellow  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bedford, 
as  we  walked  down  the  hill.  ''  I  was  just  a 
bit  afraid  of  him.  What  he  calls  the  primi- 
tive life  I  call  savagery.  Just  like  a  savage, 
isn't  it,  to  do  everything  for  oneself  ?  " 

Eileen  was  silent,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  was  alone  with  her  that  she  expressed  any 
opinion  of  Trimble. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  he  is  just 
splendid.  You  won't  tell  mother  I  said  that, 
will  you  ?  " 

I  laughed.  "  My  dear  child,"  I  answered, 
"you  are  both  of  you  right.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  savage  to  be  splendid." 

She    asked    me    if    "doing    things   for 


"To  me  the  whole  scene  was  so  horrible." 


oneself,"  if  "  doing  with  as  libtle  as  possible  '* 
was  a  mark  of  the  savage. 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  way,"  I  replied.  "I 
mean,  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilisation." 

"  What  you  coll  civilisation,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile.  And  then  I  knew  that  she  was  a 
convert  to  Trimble's  ideas.  Of  course, 
young  girls  are  very  receptive,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  take  np  a  craze. 


"  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  new  scheme 
of  life  just  now,"  T  admitted.  *'  Civilisa- 
tion is  so  complex.  But  certainly  Trimble  is 
wrong.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  if  everv- 
one  tries  to  do  everythinsr  oft*  his  own  bat." 

She  did  not  seem  willing^  to  argue  about 
the  matter.  Certainlv,  if  I  had  known  what 
was  to  follow,  I  would  have  done  my  best  to 
show  her  how  utterly  and  hopelessly  wrong 


'  No,  this  will  do.'  " 


Trimble  was.  Possibly  I  slionkl  have  failed, 
but,  afc  any  rate,  I  should  have  done  my  best, 
and  Mrs.  Bedford  would  not  have  told  me 
that  I  was  an  old  fool. 

Tlie  next  day  tlie  girl  attacked  me  again- 
attacked  is,  I  think,  the  riirht  word.  She 
told  me  that  she  had  felt  quite  ashamed 
of  herself  while  Trimble  was  showing  us 
over  his  house. 


"And  there  was  I,"  she  said— '*I  can't 
even  cook,  much  less  spin  yarn  and  weave 
cloth!'' 

"  Horrid  stuff  ! ''  I  replied.  ''  1  bought 
some  once  and  had  a  suit  made  of  it.  It 
pricks  you." 

*'  Like  your  conscience,"  she  retorted. 

Well,  I  hardly  know  the  details  of  that 
love  affair,  or  how  Eileen  managed  to  meet 
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Trimble  several  times  without  her  mother's 
knowledge.  But  the  end  of  it  all  ^vas  that 
one  afternoon  the  girl  came  to  us  and  told 
us  that  she  was  a  married  woman.  I  left  the 
ugly  scene  that  followed  this  announcement, 
and  rode  up  to  see  Trimble. 

"You're  a  cad,  my  dear  fellow,''  I  said. 
"  Can't  you  do'  anything  properly — observe 
sojYie  of  the  decencies  of  life  ?  You're 
behaving  like  n  savage.  Decent  men  don't 
marry  girls  in  this  hole-and-corner  sort  of 
way.  And  why  are  you  here  ?  Hadn't  you 
the  courage  to  come  and  tell  me  ?  I  don't 
like  that  idea  of  leaving  the  girl  to  face 
everything  alone." 

He  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  did  not  even  take  offence  at  my  speech. 

"  It  was  her  idea,"  he  said.  *'  I've  had 
a  good  many  things  to  arrange  up  here.  I 
suppose  you  won't  go  so  far  as  to  wish  me 
happiness." 

"  Of  course  I  wish  you  happiness,"  I 
replied,  "but  I  do  not  see  how^  you  are 
going  to  get  it.  Upon  my  word,  Trimble, 
you  have  shown  the  *  savage'  in  this.  I 
wonder  you  didn't  club  the  girl  on  the  head 
tind  drag  her  up  here  by  tlie  hair." 

Well,  we  all  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
One  cannot  dissolve  a  marriage  by  hard 
words  or  argument.  I  told  Trimble  what  I 
thought  of  him,  and  went  back  to  my  house. 
Mrs.  Bedford  had  retired  to  her  room  and 
locked  the  door.  Eileen  had  packed  all  her 
things,  and  a  hired  fly  was  waiting  outside 
tlie  door. 

"  We  are  both  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "  but 
it  had  to  be  done  like  that.  We  didn't 
want  a  long  fight  against  you  and  mother. 
I  know  I  shall  be  very  happy." 

I  put  my  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
looked  into  her  clear  grey  eyes.  There  was 
no  laughter  in  them — only  the  shadow  of 
some  serious  purpose  in  life. 

"  My  dear  child,"  I  said,  "  happiness  rests 
'  with  yourself.     I  dare  say  you  know  Trimble 

better  than  I  do.    If  you  act  as  a  brake " 

"That's  just  it,"  she  replied.  "  That  is 
what  I  am  going  to  do.     Yes— a  brake." 

"But  you  must  not  put  it  on  too  hard," 
I  added. 

I  kissed  her  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
And  I  gave  her  a  wedding  present,  after  all 
— a  hundred  pounds. 

Of  course  I  am,  as  Mrs.  Bedford  told  me, 
an  old  fool. 

I  DO  not  poke  my  nose  into  other  people's 
affairs ,-  but  for  that  very  definite  rule  in 
my  life,  I  could  possibly  tell  you  a  good  deal 


of  what  happened  up  there  on  the  hill  during 
the  next  year.  Outwardly,  at  any  rate,  there 
were  signs  of  progress— back  wards.  Trimble 
built  his  sheds,  and  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
the  furniture  that  he  had  made — very  rough 
sort  of  stuff*  it  was—and  the  cloth— Heaven 
preserve  me  from  ever  wearing  any  of  it  !— 
that  Eileen  had  woven  with  so  much  patience 
and  toil. 

I  might  have  known  more  of  the  process 
by  which  these  two  had  fitted  their  lives 
together,  if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  winter 
abroad  for  my  health'.  When  I  returned  iu 
May,  the  Trimbles  had  obviously  settled 
down.  I  saw  the  result,  but  not  the  methods 
by  which  it  had  been  obtained.  The  Brake 
had  evidently  not  acted.  The  swift  wheel 
of  Trimble's  mind  was  still  revolving  rapidly. 
Eileen  had  apparently  failed.  She  had  even 
become  part  of  the  driving  machinery.  Slic 
seemed  quite  happy,  but  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  alone,  and  in  any  case 
I  do  not  think  that  she  would  have  said  a 
word  against  her  husband.  Mrs.  Bedford, 
who  had  taken  a  flat  in  London,  knew  no 
more  than  I  did.  I  called  on  her  one  day, 
and  we  talked  over  things.  "  The  girl  is 
happy,"  she  said.  "  She  is  always  writing 
to  tell  me  how  happy  she  is.  She  has  not 
asked  for  any  money.  Yon  see  them  often. 
It  is  for  you  to  give  me  the  news." 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  only  saw  what  lay 
on  the  surface.  Happiness  ?  Yes,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  but  no  checking  of  Trimble 
in  his  career — rather  the  other  way  round. 
They  were  working  hand  in  hand,  cutting 
away  first  one  thing  and  then  another — 
reducing  life  to  the  minimum  of  dependence 
on  others.  They  had  a  world  of  their  own. 
It  was  almost  like  living  on  a  desert  island, 
up  there  in  the  hills.  They  were  tackling 
too  much,  in  my  opinion,  but  they  were 
tremendously  healthy. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  Eileen  away  for  a 
bit !  "  she  murmured.  There  spoke  the 
cunning  woman  of  the  world — a  woman 
with  no  breadth  of  wisdom,  but  a  narrow 
cunning. 

"  That  might  mean  a  tragedy,"  I  replied. 
"  If  one  puts  the  brake  on  too  hard— well,  a 
smash.  They're  happy  ;  let  them  be  content 
with  that." 

Mrs.  Bedford  agreed  with  me,  but  a  week 
later,  when  I  visited  the  Trimbles,  I  fouud 
Eileen  staring  sullenly  at  a  beautiful  silk 
evening  frock,  a  gift  from  her  mother.  It 
w^as  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  I 
quite  understood  the  meaning  of  it.  One 
could  only  regard  it  as  a  bomb. 
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"Well,  you  can't  turn  out  a  thing  like 
that,"  I  laughed. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "But  does  one  want 
things  like  that  ? "  She  stretched  out  a 
hand  and  fingered  the  silk.  There  was 
almost  a  caress  in  her  touch. 

Then  Trimble  came  in,  bare-armed  and 
grimy,  from  his  forge.  His  hands  were 
glistening  with  black  oil. 

"  Get  a  duster,  Eileen,"  he  said.  "  No, 
this  will  do."  And  he  caught  hold  of  the 
pale  green  dress  and  wiped  his  hands  on  it. 
I  said  nothing.  I  only  looked  at  Eileen,  and 
she  actually  smiled. 

"It  was  no  good  for  anything  else,"  she 
said  gently.  "  I  shall  cut  it  up  and  make 
use  of  it." 

To  me  the  whole  scene  was  so  horrible 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  the 
man.  It  was  almost  as  though  he  had  wiped 
his  filthy  hands  on  Eileen's  bright  hair. 
And  the  worst  part  of  it  all  was  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  annoyed.  She  was  apparently 
the  slave  of  this  man.  I  could  not  forget 
the  way  she  had  touched  the  soft  silk  with 
her  fingers.  Even  a  savage  woman  on  some 
island  of  the  South  Pacific  would  have  cried 
out  in  anger,  but  this  delicately-nurtured 
English  girl  had  said  nothing. 

"  Now  I  can  shake  hands,"  Trimble  said  ; 
and  I  was  forced  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Mrs.  Bedford  never  knew  the  fate  of  her 
gift,  and  she  followed  it  up  with  others — a 
large  box  of  chocolates  tied  with  pink  ribbons, 
a  silver  manicure  set,  face  powders,  hair- 
brushes with  tortoise-shell  backs,  useless 
odds  and  ends  of  silver  and  gold  and  ivory, 
dainty  affairs  of  lace  and  silk  and  fine  linen, 
just  articles  of  luxury.  It  was  like  dropping 
shells  into  a  fortress — harmless  little  shells 
that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  failed  to  explode. 
And  Trimble  toiled  on  at  the  forge  and  the 
carpenter's  bench,  and  Eileen  laughed  and 
joked,  as  she  wove  her  cloth  and  tried  to 
make  breakfast  cups  out  of  yellow  clay. 

It  might  all  have  been  a  huge  joke.  I 
think  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  remembrance  of  Hemming. 
There  was  certainly  something  humorous 
about  Mrs.  Bedford's  bombardment  of  the 
little  home  on  the  hill.  But  then  Hemming  ? 
One  was  bound  to  respect  the  opinions  of  a 
man  like  that.  He  had  looked  forward  into 
the  future,  and  he  had  not  known  the  worst. 
He  had  pictured  Trimble  as  gradually  nearing 
<^  precipice  as  he  walked  his  path  alone  ;  but 
uow  a  woman  was  walking  by  Trimble's  side, 
and  she  seemed  powerless  to  hold  him  back. 
She  Avould  not  leave  go  of  him.     I  could  see 


now  that  Eileen  was  not  that  sort  of  woman 
at  all.  She  would  rather  be  dragged  down 
to  destruction,  let  her  mind  go  with  his, 
fight  to  the  last  with  him  against  the  forces 
of  super-civilisation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  We  must  get  her  up  to  London,"  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Bedford,  when  I  returned  from  my 
winter  visit  to  the  South  of  France,  "on 
some  excuse  or  other.  She  wants  a  change 
— she  is  working  too  hard." 

Mrs.  Bedford,  who  knew  very  little  of  the 
real  danger,  agreed  with  me.  Yes,  certainly 
Eileen  must  be  got  out  of  her  groove — must 
be  shown  pretty  things  and  be  tempted  with 
luxuries.  If  she  could  once  be  got  away 
from  that  horrible  "  hovel "  on  the  hills, 
she  would  never  return  to  it. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Bedford,  "I 
shall  be  taken  very,  very  ill,  and  I  shall  wire 
for  Eileen." 

The  plan  was  elaborated  between  us,  and 
I  returned  to  Netherstone  by  a  train  which 
landed  me  in  time  for  dinner.  I  had  not 
been  home  for  six  months,  and  I  asked  my 
butler  for  news  of  the  village.  Nothing 
had  happened  except  that  the  wife  of  a 
fanner  had  given  birth  to  twins.  After 
dinner  the  Rector,  a  big,  well-fed,  middle- 
aged  fellow,  came  in  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  me. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Trimble," 
he  said,  when  we  had  discussed  one  or  two 
very  ordinary  matters.  "  I  met  him  this 
afternoon  in  the  village,  bare-headed  and  no 
shoes  or  socks  on  his  feet,  and  it  was  pouring 
with  rain.  He  looked  a  bit  wild,  I  thought. 
He  stopped  and  spoke  to  me — asked  me  if 
it  wouldn't  be  better  if  I  had  nowhere  to 
lay  my  head.  He  suggested  I  should  sell 
all  I  have  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor 
— he  was  quite  rude,  in  fact.  I  tliink  he 
ought  to  be  in  an  asylum.  And  I  think  it's 
your  business,  Lambley,  to  protect  his  wife 
— these  savages  have  curious  ideas  about 
women,  you  know." 

I  held  out  no  hope  of  interference,  and 
tlie  Rector  droned  on  about  Trimble, 
whom  he  had  always  disliked.  "Turning 
everything  upside  down,"  he  said — "an 
anarchist,  possibly."  And  then  the  butler 
came  into  the  room  and  said,  in  much  the 
same  tone  of  voice  as  he  might  have 
employed  in  announcing  dinner,  that  there 
was  a  fire  up  on  the  hill,  and  that  he  hoped 
it  was  not  Mr.  Trimble's  house.  We  hurried 
out  into  the  garden,  and  saw  a  jagged 
crimson  patch  of  light  against  the  black 
wall  of  the  hill.     It  was  too  high  up  for 
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Corfield's  hill  barn,  too  low  down  for  the 
wood. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  on  my  way  up 
the  hill  with  three  of  my  servants.  Half 
the  village  was  trailing  up  there  in  the 
moonlight.  The  young  and  active  passed 
me,  but  I  passed  others — the  slow  and  old. 
They  were  chattering  and  laughing  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  fair.  One  man  had 
a  tin  bucket,  and  it  jangled  in  a  steady 
rhythm.  I  had  left  the  Rector  in  my  warm 
nest  of  a  library.  He  said  that  Trimble 
had  lit  a  bonfire — possibly  some  savage  rite 
of  his  own — to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods. 
In  any  case  the  hill  was  an  obstacle  for 
a  man  with  a  weak  heart. 

I  came  breathless  to  the  wooden  fence 
that  Trimble  had  built  round  his  property, 
but  there  were  twenty  others  before  me. 
Fifteen  of  them  looked  on  helplessly,  and 
five  pitched  water  out  of  buckets  on  the 
flames.  The  house  was  well  alight,  and 
the  roof  of  tarred  felt  and  corrugated  iron 
had  already  collapsed.  I  could  not  see 
Trimble  anywhere,  and  I  did  not  see  Eileen 
until  I  had  searched  ten  minutes  for  her. 
Then  I  found  her  near  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
She  was  kneeling  on  the  wet  grass,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands.  I  caught  her  by 
the  arm  and  pulled  her  to  her  feet.  "Where's 
your  husband  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  pointed  further  up  the  hill.  And 
then  she  suddenly  gave  a  scream  of  fear 
and  ran  down  towards  the  house.  Before 
I  could  avertake  her,  I  saw  her  among  the 
crowd,  gesticulating,  pushing  them  back, 
shouting  at  them.  I  could  not  hear  her 
voice  above  the  crackle  of  the  flames,  but 
I  could  see  her  mouth  open  and  shut,  as 
her  face  was  silhouetted  against  the  glow 
of  the  fire. 

Before  I  reached  her,  Trimble  had  shot 
past  me,  and  I  saw. him  dragging  her  away 
from  the  flames.  Then  he  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  he  whirled  me  away  towards  the 
road.  And  as  we  reached  it — I  think  we 
rushed  clean  through  the  crazy  fence  of 
wood — there  was  a  white  flash  of  light  and 
a  great  roar,  and  we  were  both  driven 
forward  by  some  enormous  pressure  behind 
us,  and  flung  into  a  soft  heap  of  shouting 
and  screaming  people. 

I  rose  with  all  the  wind  knocked  out  of 
me.  But  Trimble  did  not  move.  He  lay 
face  downwards,  and  there  was  a  red  mess  of 
skin  and  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The 
crowd  gathered  round  him.  The  fire  was 
over.  It  had  been  kicked  to  pieces  by  the 
uplifting  foot  of  a  giant. 


Trimble  and  his  wife  are  livmg  now  in  a 
small,  very  ordinary  house  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  and  Trimble  is  writing  the  third 
book  of  the  series.  You  can  judge  how 
little  I  have  learnt  of  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
when  I  tell  you  that  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  whether  Trimble  or  his  wife  started 
it,  or  whether — but  I  doubt  this — it  was 
only  the  result  of  an  accident.  Of  course, 
if  there  had  been  an  inquest  on  Trimble, 
one  might  have  got  at  the  truth  through 
sworn  evidence.  But  both  Trimble  and 
Eileen  say  that  neither  of  them  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time  the  fire  started — that  they 
both  lost  their  heads,  and  forgot  all  about 
the  remnant  of  the  blasting  powder. 

You  can  believe  this  if  you  like.  But 
one  thing  was  certain  enough.  The  blow 
on  Trimble's  head  knocked — I  use  the  words 
of  the  Rector — "  all  the  nonsense  out  of  him." 

Trimble,  in  other  words,  lost  his  desire 
to  improve  the  world.  Mrs.  Bedford  said 
that  he  had  not  the  pluck  to  start  all 
over  again  ;  even  his  corn,  sown  and 
reaped  by  his  own  hands,  had  perished. 
But  I  don't  think  Trimble  was  that  sort  of 
man.  He  was  not  beaten.  He  had  merely 
changed,  and  the  blow  on  his  head — so 
much  stronger  than  any  argument — must 
have  changed  him. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  "  a  brief  madness," 
and  that  set  me  thinking.  And  I  told 
Eileen  what  he  had  said,  and  quite  expected 
her  to  answer  :  '*  He  means  his  brief  years 
of  sanity  —  free  from  the  world -madness." 
But  she  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  only 
smiled,  and  then  she  showed  me  something 
that  he  had  written — she  was  typing  his 
manuscript  for  him.  It  was  a  description 
of  the  blast  furnaces  of  his  native  town,  and 
it  contained  this  rather  remarkable  passage — 

"The  first  fire  lit  by  man,"  he  had 
written,  "  marked  the  first  great  step  in  his 
upward  journey  from  the  animal  world. 
Small  wonder  that  he  worshipped  it.  And 
whatever  the  future  of  the  race  may  be,  fii(^ 
will  always  stand  between  man  and  the 
mental  darkness  from  which  he  freed 
himself."  . 

"  Fire  worship  I "  I  said.  "You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  he  had  gone  back  s<> 
far  as  that  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  laughed.  "  What  arc  yon 
talking  about  ?  " 

"  But  why  did  you  show  me  this  ? "  ^ 
asked. 

She  laughed  again.  "  Only  to  show  yoii 
how  well  I  have  learnt  to  type;  Yo'i 
mustn't  get  any  silly  ideas  into  your  head." 


PIPPIN 
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TiEGQY  want  to  go 
shave,  Daddy! 
Peggy  want  to  go 
shave,  Daddy  ! " 
Peggy,  aged  three, 
all  but  a  quarter, 
sturdy  and  straight- 
limbed,  with  blue 
eyes  that  gazed 
with  perfect  con- 
fidence on  all  the 
world,  made  her  request,  equally  certain  it 
would  not  be  denied  her.  For  never,  never, 
since  she  could  remember  at  all,  had  Daddy 
refused  her  anything.  Mummy,  perhaps, 
sometimes— Nannie  frequently — Daddy  never. 
But  Daddy  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  her. 
His  back  was  turned,  and  he  was  speaking 
tp  Mummy,  loudly,  almost  crossly.  "  I 
can't  stick  it  another  day  1 "  he  said  twice 
over. 

Peggy's  lip  dropped.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  She  was  a  sensitive  little  soul,  although 
not  addicted  to  unnecessary  wailing.  Then 
Daddy  turned  and  saw  her. 

"  Never  mind,  darling,"  he  cried,  svN^eeping 
her,  dressing-gown  and  all,  into  his  arms. 
"  Peggy  shall  come  and  see  Daddy  shave  " — 
and  forthwith  the  usual  morning  programme 
was  played  out.  But  quite  undoubtedly  Daddy 
was  distracted.  He  forgot  the  rules  of  the 
game,  which  •  indicated,  at  a  certain  point, 
Peggy's  nose  should  receive  a  dab  of  soap, 
and  at  a  later  she  should  descend  from 
her  chair  and  study  her  appearance  in  the 
round  looking-glass.  He  even  forgot — most 
important  of  all — to  shave  Pippin. 

Pippin  was  a  rag  doll.  He  was  dressed  as 
a  French  soldier,  and  even  in  his  early  youth 
had  made  no  pretensions  to  personal  beauty. 
But  he  was  Peggy's  oldest  and  most  dearly- 
loved  possession.  He  participated  in  all  her 
own  daily  occupations,  and  every  morning, 
after  Daddy  had  finished  his  own  operations, 
he  shaved  Pippin.  And  now  he  had  for- 
gotten. 

"  Daddy  not  shave  Pippin  ! "  came  a  sad 


little  voice.     Peggy  hugged  the  neglected 
one  closer  to  her  to  make  up. 

Once  again  was  Daddy  swiftly  repentant. 
He  made  a  fresh,  lovely  lather.  He  shaved 
Pippin  more  thoroughly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  But  still  there  was  something 
missing. 

Peggy  could  not  make  it  out.  Mummy, 
too,  was  somehow  different.  Even  Nannie 
and  Cook  and  Ellen  seemed  to  forget  their 
usual  attitude  of  regarding  her  as  the  centre 
orbit  round  which  the  entire  house  revolved. 
And  Daddy  was  now  at  home  all  day.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  going  regularly  each 
morning  "  to  town  in  a  big  train,"  he  went 
in  and  out  at  all  odd  times,  returning  laden 
with  parcels  of  peculiar  shape.  Sometimes 
Mummy  went  with  him.  Sometimes  she 
stayed  at  home  and  worked  feverishly  at 
socks  and  other  funny,  brown  woolly  things. 
It  was  all  very  puzzling. 

At  last  one  day  Daddy  appeared  dressed 
in  clothes  all  of  that  same  queer  browny- 
yellowy  colour,  with  bright  buttons  on  them, 
and  high,  glistening  boots.  Peggy  knew 
at  once  what  that  meant.  Daddy  was 
now  a  "soldier  boy."  Lots  of  people  she 
knew — Uncle  Jack,  Uncle  Claude,  and  most 
of  the  big  boys  with  whom  she  had  used  to 
romp,  were  now  "  soldier  boys."  And  when 
they  came  in  all  their  bravery  to  say  good- 
bye, Mummy  always  told  her  to  kiss  the 
soldier  boy,  so  that,  when  he  won  the  Victoria 
Cross,  she  could  say  she  had  kissed  a  hero. 
Peggy  did  not  know  what  the  Victoria  Cross 
meant.  She  had  an  idea  it  was  somehow 
connected  with  the  hot-cross  buns  she  had 
once  tasted  and  found  good.  But,  anyhow, 
she  knew  Daddy  was  now  a  soldier  boy,  so 
she  must  kiss  Daddy. 

"  Peggy  kish  Daddy,"  she  remarked  con- 
versationally. "  When  Daddy  get  Vicfcorwia 
Cwoss,  Peggy  say  she  kished  a  herwo."  But 
this  time  no  one  laughed. 

Munfmy  went  hurriedly  out  of  the  room. 
Then  Daddy  stooped  and  picked  her  up  in 
his  arms.   "  Daddy's  going  away,  sweetheart," 
661  '  2  Q 
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he  said  quite  gravely  and  slowly,  so  that  she 
should  understand,  "and  Peggy  must  be  a 
very  good  little  girl,  and  take  care  of  Mummy 
until  he  comes  home  again." 

Peggy  nodded,  her  blue  eyes  wide  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  "And  Pippin,"  she 
said  anxiously.    "  Daddy  not  forget  Pippin." 

"And  Pippin."  Daddy's  voice  was  reassur- 
ing. "  Peggy  take  good  care  of  Mummy  and 
Pippin,  and  then  we'll  all  be  happy  together 
again."  He  held  her  to  him  so  tightly  that 
it  almost  hurt,  and  poor  Pippin's  nose  was 
flattened  still  further  on  his  homely  face. 
Then  he  kissed  her  again,  put  her  down, 
and  was  gone,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
Peggy  stood  a  moment,  her  lip  quivering. 
Then  she  tried  to  reshape  Pippin's  nose. 

Soon  Mummy  came  in.  She  called  Peggy, 
and  together  they  stood  watching  a  funny 
old  cab  disappearing  up  the  road.  There 
were  several  cases  on  top  of  it,  and  Daddy 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief until  he  turned  the  corner  and  was 
out  of  sight.  "  Daddy  win  Victorwia  Owoss," 
remarked  Peggy,  quite  happy  again,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  Daddy  was  now  a 
"soldier  boy." 

"Oh,don't,darling  I  "cried  Mummy  quickly. 
She  walked  away  from  the  window.  "  What 
do  I  care  about  Victoria  Crosses,  so  long  as 
he  comes  back  ? "  she  said  in  a  low,  fierce 
voice,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

Peggy  stood  quite  still.  There  was  some- 
thing in  Mummy's  tone  that  made  her  feel 
she  would  rather  like  to  cry.  Then  she 
set  her  small  lips  determinedly.  "  Peggy 
goin'  to  take  good  care  of  Mummy  and  Pippin 
till  Daddy  comes  home.  Then  we'll  all  be 
happy  togever  again,"  she  said,  as  being  the 
most  consoling  thing  she  could  think  of. 
^  >\i  ^fi  ^  H- 

Lots  of  things  began  to  happen  in  those 
days.  Soon  Mummy  and  Peggy  left  the 
place  called  "  home,"  and  went  away  to  a 
cottage  in  the  country.  Peggy  enjoyed  the 
journey,  although  Pippin  did  get  nearly  left 
behind  in  the  train,  and  was  only  rescued  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  a  red-faced  porter.  lb 
seemed  funny  at  first  without  Nannie  and 
Cook,  and  with  only  Ellen  to  look  after  her. 
And  Daddy  didn't  come  back.  Mummy 
always  told  everybody  now  that  he  was 
in  Mesopotamia.  Peggy  soon  learned  to 
pronounce  the  word — Mes-o-pot-amia — and 
was  very  proud  of  it.  She  and  Pippin  often 
paid  imaginary  visits  there.  It  was  a  lovely 
country — all  flowers  and  birds  and  little 
streams.  She  used  to  dream  about  it  at  night, 
and  in  the  daytime  she  and  Mummy  and 


Pippin  went  for  long  rambles  in  the  real 
country,  and  found  all  sorts  of  interesting 
things,  including  the  duck-pond. 

Peggy  adored  the  duck-pond.  It  had  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  her.  It  was  so 
green  at  the  sides,  so  full  of  mystery  at 
its  further  end,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
go  near  it.  That,  possibly,  was  its  greatest 
charm.  Mummy,  however,  was  very  firm. 
She  remembered  escapades  connected  with 
duck-ponds  in  her  own  early  youth,  and  the 
dire  consequences  thereof.  But  one  day 
Mummy  went  to  the  Vicarage — to  the  "sewing 
for  soldiers"  meeting.  Peggy  and  Pippin 
had  been  once,  and  found  it  very  dull.  Also 
their  efforts  at  sorting  tapes  had  not  met 
with  the  success  they  deserved,  and  the  tea 
was  most  uninteresting.  So  now,  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  they  went  out  with  Ellen.  And 
this  day  Peggy  had  a  plan. 

They  went  out  directly  after  dinner.  It 
was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  as  Ellen  was 
not,  like  Iflummy,  quick  in  the  uptake,  it  was 
quite  easy  to  lure  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
duck-pond.  At  least,  Peggy  ran,  and  she  ran 
after  her.  Ellen  was  fat,  so  that,  by  the  time 
they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  duck-pond, 
she  was  quite  willing  to  sit  down  and  knit 
socks  for  her  "  young  Alf  in  France."  And 
Peggy  enjoved  herself. 

The  duck-pond  was  quite  big.  One  ,end 
was  all  bright  green  and  shiny,  while  the 
other  had  dark  trees  overhanging  it.  There 
was  a  little,  sluggish  stream  running  through 
the  middle  of  it,  on  which  swam  the  four  or 
five  rather  bedraggled-looking  ducks  from 
which  it  took  its  name.  Peggy  revelled 
in  the  duck-pond.  She  could  always  imagine 
the  most  lovely  things  about  it,  and  it  had 
all  the  delights  of.  the  forbidden.  She  had  a 
gorgeous  time.  She  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  dirtier  and  dirtier,  and  happier  and 
happier.  Then,  as  always  when  we  seem  to 
have  just  attained  the  summit  of  earthly 
bliss,  the  tragedy  happened. 

Pippin  fell  in.  Pippin  had  fallen  into 
places  before,  including  the  sea  and  the 
kitchen  fire,  but  Daddy  had  always  been 
near  at  hand  to  rescue  him.  This  time 
there  was  no  Daddy,  and  Ellen  was  quite 
ineffectual.  By  the  time  she  had  been  roused 
from  her  dreams  of  the  absent  Alfred— she 
was,  indeed,  sound  asleep,  her  knitting  fallen 
on  her  lap— Pippin  had  been  carried  right 
out  on  the  current  of  the  Uttle  stream,  until 
he  came  to  a  snag  of  half -submerged  tree 
trunk  and  there  stuck  fast,  his  head- 
that  ridiculous,  bloated  head— set  on  top  oj 
his  attenuated  neck,  where  the  stufling  n^" 


'  Jt  creaked  oiniDouslv." 


slipped   down,  drooping    miserably   over   a 

Ellen  fished  with  a  stick.  She  even 
attempted  to  paddle,  and  grew  almost  as 
dirtj  as  Peggy  in  her  efforts  to  retrieve  the 
lost  beloved.  It  was  all  no  good.  And  then 
^^ggy  cried.  It  was  not  often  she  cried,  but, 
^hen  she  did,  she  did  the  thing  thoroughly, 
^llen  was  distracted.  She  knew  that  with- 
out a  boat— and,  so  far  as  she  knew,  there 
was  not  a  boat  for  miles— it  was  practically 
impossible  to  rescue  Pippin.  Peggy  still 
j^^ied.  At  first  she  stubbornly  refused  to 
T  M  ^^^^'  ^^^^  suddenly  she  thought 
^  Mummy.  Mummy  was  certainly  not  so 
.^ood  at  extracting  her  from  difficulties  as 


Daddy,  but  still  she  had  by  this  time  become 
fairly  expert.  So  when  Mummy,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Brown,  came  out  from  the  Vicarage, 
there  was  a  little,  forlorn  figure,  bearing  the 
evidences  of  her  grief  and  the  duck-pond  all 
over  her,  waiting  at  the  gate.  Ellen,  also 
tearful,  was  in  the  background. 

"  Of  course,  if  the  War  Office  have  been 
unable  to  give  you  any  information  about 
your  husband  for  so  long  as  nine  weeks,  there 
does  not  seem  much  chance  of  his  safety," 
Mrs.  Brown  was  saying.  She  was  about  to 
enlarge  indefinitely  upon  her  theme,  when 
suddenly  she  saw  Peggy.  "  Good  gracious," 
she  exclaimed,  *'  whatever  child  is  that  ? " 

"  My  darling,"  cried  Mummy  at  the  same 
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moment,  "  ivhat  is  the  matter  ? "  Mrs. 
Brown  went  on.  She  liked  children  clean 
and  sweet-smelling,  and,  anyway,  had  always 
considered  Mummy  rather  too  uncon- 
ventional. 

"  Pippin  fell  in  the  pond  ! "  wailed  Peggy. 
"  Mummy  come  and  find  Pippin  1 "  And 
forthwith  Mummy,  clad  in  white  linen,  and, 
in  her  own  horror  at  the  catastrophe,  quite 
forgetting  to  scold  either  Peggy  or  Ellen  for 
disobedience  to  orders,  hurried  in  the 
direction  of  the  duck-pond.  But  it  was  no 
use.  Pippin  by  this  time  was  still  further 
submerged.  She  tried  everything,  from 
climbing  the  old  pollard  willow,  that 
stretched  far  out  into  the  stream,  until  it 
cracked,  to  fishing  with  her  new  sunshade. 
It  was  quite  futile. 

"  It's  no  good,  darling,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  We  must  leave  poor  Pippin  now  ;  but 
to-morrow  I'll  get  a  man  with  a  boat,  and 
we'll  come  and  fetch  him."  Peggy  said 
nothing.  She  had  stopped  crying,  and  she 
turned  obediently  homeward.  Hand-in- 
hand,  she  and  Mummy— for  Ellen,  suffering 
from  a  guilty  conscience,  had  long  since 
taken  flight — both  equally  depressed,  climbed 
the  hill  leading  to  the  cottage.*  And  there, 
in  the  cottage  door,  stood  Daddy  I 

At  first  Peggy  was  not  quite  sure  it  was 
Daddy.  Daddy  had  been  jolly  and  round- 
faced,  with  cheeks  almost  as  rosy  as  her  own, 
and  this  big  man  was  thin — oh,  so  thin — and 
his  face  was  quite  brown,  with  funny  little 
lines  round  the  mouth  and  eyes.  But 
Mummy  knew  him,  and  in  a  second  she  was 
in  his  arms.  Somehow  Peggy  got  included 
too,  and  then  she  knew  for  certain  it  was 
Daddy,  for  he  kissed  just  the  same. 

"  Good  Heavens,  I'm  strangling  the  kid  ! " 
said  Daddy  at  last,  and  his  voice  was  just  the 
same,  too,  only  a  little  deeper.  He  sat  up, 
and  his  face  looked  for  the  minute  quite 
young  again.  "  Why,  how  she's  grown  !  But 
what  a  little  sweep  she  looks  ! " 

"  Daddy  come  and  fetch  Pippin  I "  cried 
Peggy  suddenly.  She  pulled  at  his  hand, 
her  face  scarlet  with  anxiety.  "  Pippin  fell 
in  pond,"  she  explained  hastily. 

Daddy  looked  at  Mummy,  his  face  blank. 


"  What  on  earth  does  she  mean  ? "  he  asked. 
Peggy's  eyes  were  full  of  incredulous 
reproach.  Surely  Daddy  could  not  have 
forgotten  Pippin  ? 

"  You  know,  Dick,"  interrupted  Mummy 
— "her  rag  doll.  The  soldier  that  you 
gave  her.  You  remember  Pippin  ? "  Even 
Mummv's  voice  was  a  tiny  bit  reproachful. 

"  Oh^  the  old  Poilu  1 "  Daddy's  eyes—those 
eyes  that  seemed  to  have  something  new 
lurking  at  the  back  of  them — cleared.  "  He's 
fallen  in  a  pond,  has  he  ?  All  right*  We'll 
go  and  dig  him  out  by  and  by." 

But  Peggy  was  already  at  the  door.  She 
started  running  down  the  little  tiled  path. 
Mummy  and  Daddy  looked  at  each  othei' 
half  apologetically  for  a  second,  and  then 
followed.  Down  they  went,  as  quick  as 
Peggy's  weary  little  legs — she  finished  the 
journey  on  Daddy's  shoulder — would  carry 
her.     Quickly  they  reached  the  duck-pond. 

Pippin  was  still  there.  His  head  drooped 
even  more  resignedly.  He  was  almost 
entirely  submerged  in  green  slime.  But 
Peggy  found  him  at  once.  With  a  scream 
of  joy  she  pointed  out  the  head  to  Daddy. 

Daddy  eyed  it  with  distaste.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  measured  the 
distance.  With  one  spring  he  was  on  the 
rotten  tree  trunk.  He  leant  down,  while  it 
creaked  ominously.  He  fished  Pippin  out 
with  a  branch  torn  from  the  willow,  and 
threw  him  on  to  shore.  As  he  righted  him- 
self, the  whole  tree  swayed.  "  Oh,  take  care, 
Dick  I "  cried  Mummy. 

But,  as  she  spoke,  Daddy  sprang  back  to 
earth,  landing  in  some  three  inches  of  green 
mud.  "  And  my  boots  had  such  a  shine  on 
them  ! "  he  said  ruefully,  glancing  down  at 
their  besmirched  beauty. 

Peggy  picked  up  Pippin.  She  held  him 
close  to  her.  "Peggy  took  good  care  of 
Mummy  and  Pippin  until  Daddy  come  home 
again,"  she  said,  some  memory  of  the  distant 
past  coming  back  to  her.  "Mummy  kish 
Pippin,"  she  added  imperatively. 

And  although  Pippin  was  green  with  the 
green  of  the  duck-pond,  although  he  was 
perceptible  by  a  sense  other  than  that  of 
sight.  Mummy  kissed  him. 


Irate  Father:   Your  Master  gives  you  a  very  bad  report.     What  have  you  been  up  to,  sir? 
Bobby  (who  reads  the  papers) :  I  am  sorry,  Father,  but  I  cannot  tell  you.    I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
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A    GAME    OF    NAP. 
By  H»  A.  Postlethivaite* 

'*  I'm  told  you  can  stop  a  man  drinking  by 
putting  powders  in  his  coffee,"  said  Sergeant 
William  Yardley,  *'  you  can  cure  a  man  of  bad 
language  by  correspondence  tuition,  and  acid 
drops  are  said  to  take  away  the  taste  for 
smoking ;  but  the  genuine,  guaranteed,  never- 
failing  remedy  for  gambling  isn't  on  the 
market. 

**  All  the  same,  I  knew  one  bunch  of  fellows 
who  were  persuaded  to  give  it  up  for  quite  a 
time. 

"  We  were  in  billets  at  Wandleton,  in  a  row 
of  large  untenanted  houses  that  had  been 
fashionable  before  the  'buses  ran  down  the 
street,  and  the  gasworks  opened  up  behind, 
and  the  cemetery  took  over  the  vacant  fields 
in  front.  We  put  the  recruits  in  as  they  came, 
and  they  chummed  together  marvellously. 

"  One  little  group  caught  my  attention  from 
the  first ;  there  were  five  of  them — a  comedian, 
a  dentist,  a  drayman,  a  solicitor,  and  a  grocer. 
They  slept  in  the  window-bay  of  the  big  room 


of  my  billet,  and  they  were  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  house.  The  comedian  was  as  amusing  off 
the  stage  as  he  was  rotten  on,  the  dentist 
could  have  talked  for  a  month  without  getting 
tired,  and  the  drayman  could  bowl  over  the  two 
of  them  with  a  couple  of  words  when  he  liked. 

"  But  men  of  that  type,  when  they're  not 
joking  and  fooling,  are  the  mopiest  and  moodiest 
of  the  human  species.  Every  now  and  again 
there  would  be  an  evening  when  they  couldn't 
raise  a  smile  between  them,  and  on  one  of 
those  evenings  someone  produced  a  pack  of 
cards. 

*'  After  that  the  fun  seemed  to  go  out  of  the 
party.  Once  in  a  way  the  comedian  would 
strike  out  and  give  us  a  laugh,  but  the  others 
sat  sucking  cigarettes  and  counting  ha'pennies. 
Their  tempers  suffered;  they  quarrelled  with 
other  groups  of  pals  and  among  themselves, 
and  they  got  to  be  a  disreputable  lot  altogether. 

**  Then  Brenton  came  to  the  billet.  He  was 
a  big,  breezy  young  man,  with  steady  eyes 
and  a  confident,  optimistic  kind  of  voice.  He 
was  the  sort  of  man  to  command  attention, 
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and,  though  he  never  preached,  he  somehow 
got  round  those  fellows  and  made  them  ashamed 
of  their  bickering  and  squabbling.  Inside  a 
week  the  big  room  was  a  different  place ;  the 
men  even  stopped  swearing. 

"  But  he  couldn't  cure  their  gambling.  It 
was  plain  he  didn't  like  cards,  and  at  first  the 
others  used  to  wait  until  he  went  out  before 
they  began  a  game.  But  when  they  got  more 
used  to  him,  they  started  inviting  him  to  take 
a  hand,  in  a  joking  way.  From  that  they  got 
to  chipping  him,  and  the  dentist  tried  to  get 
him  to  argue  it  out.  One  night  he  asked  him 
point-blank  why  he  wouldn't  play. 

'*  *  If  I  did,'  Brenton  said,  '  you'd  want  to 
turn  me  out  of  the  billet  in  a  week.' 

•*  *  Suppose  you  try  and  see,'  said  the 
comedian. 

*'  They  argued  for  about  five  minutes,  but  I 
could  see  that  Brenton  wasn't  counting  much 
on  being  able  to  persuade  them,  and  in  the 
end  he  sat  down  with  them  for  six-handed  nap. 

** '  I'll  play  to-night,'  he  said,  '  and  as  often 
as  you  like  for  a  week — if  we  are  still  on 
speaking  terms.' 

*'  I  watched,  for  I  wanted  to  find  out  what 
Brenton  meant,  and  I've  never  seen  anything 
in  my  life  like  that  game.     He  won  everything. 

*'  He  scarcely  looked  up  from  the  cards  while 
he  played,  and  he  didn't  smile  once.  He  would 
grunt  out  *  Your  call '  before  the  last  card  had 
fallen,  and  he  played  as  though  his  soul  was  in 
the  game. 

«'  After  about  an  hour,  the  grocer  dropped 
out.     '  I'm  not  going  to  borrow,'  he  said. 

*"Nor  I,'  said  the  drayman.  *  This  ain't 
natural.' 

*'  There  were  four  of  them  left,  and  they 
doubled  the  stakes.  Brenton  took  three  naps 
running. 

"  That  finished  the  dentist.  He  was  about 
to  deal,  but,  instead,  he  threw  the  pack  at 
Brenton's  head,  kicked  over  a  chair,  and 
stamped  out  of  the  room. 

"Brenton  laughed  loud,  and  changed  his 
winnings  from  his  tunic  pocket  to  his  trouser 
pocket.  *  What  time  shall  we  start  to-morrow  ? ' 
he  asked,  but  he  didn't  get  any  reply. 

"  That  was  the  last  game  of  cards  in  that 
window-bay.  The  comedian  suggested  another 
game  the  next  evening,  but  no  one  else  would 
play,  so  he  and  Brenton  went  and  played 
billiards  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 

"  It  says  a  lot  for  Brenton,  though,  that  he 
wasn't  a  bit  the  less  popular  for  winning  their 
money.  Many  a  man  would  have  had  to  put 
up  with  nasty  insinuations,  but  they  all  seemed 
to  forget  it  after  a  day  or  so. 

"  Of  course,  I  wondered  how  he'd  done  it.  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  him,  but  about  a  month  later, 
on  our  last  evening  in  those  billets,  he  came  to 
me  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

♦'  *  Sergeant,'  he  said,  *  I  suppose  we'll  most 
likely  get  scattered  after  to-night.  This  is  a 
list  of  the  money  I  took  from  the  boys  the 
night  I  gave  them  that  lesson  in  nap.  Could 
you  manage  to  give  it  back  to  them  for  me  ?  * 


"I  promised  to  do  what  I  could,  and  then 
my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me.  *  How  did 
you  do  it  ?  *  I  asked  him. 

**  *  It  was  a  perfectly  square  game,'  he  told 
me.     *  But  I  knew  I'd  win.' 

"  *  That  doesn't  sound  much  like  nap,'  I  said. 

"  •  Scientific  nap  is  a  different  thing,'  he 
said.  *  I  know  some  mathematics,  and  I  have 
all  the  common  probabilities  by  heart.  Also 
I'm  a  commercial  traveller,  and  I've  studied 
the  game  as  a  doctor  ^studies  a  disease.  I  had 
good  luck  that  night,  but  I  was  bound  to  win 
sooner  or  later  against  those  men.' 

'"Well,  you  did  the  billet  a  good  turn  by 
curing  them,'  I  said.  *  But  if  ever  there  was  a 
gambler  born,  you're  him,  and  it  beats  me  how 
you  came  by  the  moral  courage  to  set  about 
reforming  them.' 

**  He  laughed. 

** '  I'll  tell  you,  sergeant,'  he  said.  *  I  love 
the  cards,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  pass  them 
by.  But  I  have  sworn  an  oath  .  .  .  You've 
been  engaged  yourself,  sergeant  ?  ' 

"  I  have  not,  but  I  let  him  talk  on. 

"  *  It  was  a  case  of  the  coloured  pasteboards 
or  her,'  he  continued,  '  and  the  pasteboards  lost. 
I  haven't  played,  except  that  once,  for  ten 
weeks.' 

"  *  All  the  same,'  I  said,  '  that  was  no  reason 
for  robbing  them  of  their  diversion.' 

"  *  No,'  he  said.  *  But  I'm  hanged  if  I  could 
chum  in  with  a  nap -playing  crowd  and  not 
take  a  hand.'  " 


A  CERTAIN  learned  professor  had  the  not 
uncommon  scholastic  failing  of  absent-minded- 
ness. One  day,  it  appears,  his  married  sister 
favoured  him  for  a  long  time  with  loud  praises 
of  her  first-born.  When  she  paused  for  breath 
at  the  end  of  her  recital,  the  professor  felt 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  say 
something. 

*'  Can  he  walk  ?  "  he  asked,  with  affected 
interest. 

**  Walk  ?  Why,  he's  been  walking  now  for 
five  months  1 " 

"Is  that  so?"  murmured  the  professor, 
lapsing  into  reflection.  *'  What  a  long  way  he 
must  have  gone  I  " 


_^"  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  *'  your  daughter 
has  promised  to  become  my  wife." 

"Well,  don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy," 
replied  the  callous  parent ;  "  you  might  know 
something  would  happen  to  you*  hanging  round 
here  five  nights  a  week." 


Charming  Girl  (overheard  speaking  in  an 
omnibus) :  Why  did  they  turn  Charlie  down  ? 
Hbr  Friend  :  On  account  of  his  eyes. 
Charming    Girl:    Why,    I    think    he    has 
beautiful  eyes  I    Don't  you  ? 
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Born  1820-- 
still  going  strong. 


L 


Johnnie  Walker  :     "  *  Age  for  counsel,  youth  for  action.'  '* 

Diplomat  :      "  But  you,   Monsieur,  combine  both  ze  age  and 
ze  youth.     *  Born  1820-~still  going  strong/     Voilal  " 


JOHN  WALKER  &   SONS,   Scotch  Whiskey   Distillers,   KILMARNOCK,   Scotland. 
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Henry,  aged  four,  had  just  returned  from  the 
hospital,  where  he  had  been  introduced  to  a 
brand-new  baby  brother.  His  grandfather  met 
him  at  the  door  and  said — 

**  Well,  sir,  how  did  you  like  him  ?  " 

**  All  right,"  said  Henry  indifferently. 

"Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  him?" 
insisted  his  grandfather. 

"Oh,"  said  Henry,  in  a  somewhat  apologetic 
tone,  "  you  see,  he  looked  so  funny  I  didn't 
know  him." 


"  Did  your  wife  scold  when  you  went  home 
so  late  last  night  ?  " 

'*  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  wife 


Is  your  name  Smith  ?  Then  this  will  amuse 
you.  An  old  lady  was  travelling  for  the  first 
time  in  a  large  city,  and  saw  a  glaring  sign  on 
the  front  of  a  high  building  which  read  :  "  The 
Smith  Manufacturing  Company." 

As  she  repeated  it  aloud  slowly,  she  remarked 
to  her  nephew :  '*  Well,  I've  heard  tell  of 
Smiths  all  my  life,  but  I  never  knew  before 
where  they  made  'em." 


Wife  of  Shopman  (reading  from  newspaper) : 
It  says  here  there  are  two  thousand  cases  of 
mumps  in  the  city. 

Shopman  (absently) :  How  many  in  a  case  ? 


*'some"  scheme 


She  :   Was  your  CO.  pleased,  Algy,  when  you  told  him    my  idea  for    beating  the   Germans  ou 
the  Western  Front? 

Algy  :   Pleased  I   I  should  jolly  well  think  he  was.     Why,  he  laughed  for  hours  ! 


who  was  once  a  school  teacher.  She  simply 
made  me  write  one  hundred  times  on  a  slate  : 
*  I  must  be  at  home  every  night  by  ten 
o'clock.' " 


While  taking  a  walk  with  her  mother  one 
day,  little  Mabel  was  much  interested  in  the 
crowd  of  people  outside  a  grocery  shop. 

"  Mummie,  what  are  they  waiting  for  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"  That,  darling,  is  what  is  called  a  tea  queue 
— the  people  have  to  await  their  turn  to 
purchase  tea,"  replied  mother. 

"  But,  mummie,  what  about  the  tram  and 
'bus  queues  I've  heard  papa  speak  of  ?  Surely 
people  don't  buy  trams  and  'buses  I " 


Doctor  :  Tell  your  wife  not  to  worry  about 
that  slight  deafness,  as  it  is  merely  an 
indication  of  advancing  years. 

Husband  :  Doctor,  would  you  mind  telling 
her  yourself  ? 


Willie  and  Jack  are  two  youngsters  who  are 
pugilisticaUy  inclined.  The  other  day  the 
following  conversation  took  place  between 
them — ' 

"  Ah,"  said  Willie,  "  you're  afraid  to  fight— 
that's  all  it  is." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  protested  Jack,  "but,  n 
I  fight,  my  mother'U  find  out  and  punish  me. 

"  How'll  she  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  She'll  see  the  doctor  goin'  to  your  house. 
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THE   CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION 

ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS,    AND    NASAL    CATARRH. 

THE  DR.   EDWIN   W.   ALABONE  TREATMENT. 


FOR  some  time  past  public  notice  hag  been 
directed  to  the  "Alabone"  Treatment  for 
Consumption,  which,  it  is  averred,  has  been 
successful  in  restoring  to  perfect  health  many 
persons  in  all  grades  of  life  who  have  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  highest  authorities. 
So  many  supposed  cures  have  been  vaunted  for 
this  dreadful  malady,  only  to  be  used  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  to  sink  into  oblivion,  they  being 
utterly  useless  as  a  cure,  that  it  is  only  natural 
we  should  view  with  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust 
such  a  claim  as  has  been  made  for  the  *•  Alabone  " 
Treatment,  unless  such  a  claim  can  be  fully 
substantiated  by  the  highest  authorities  and  by 
the  most  indisputable  evidence. 

The  "Alabone"  Treatment  is  not  infallible,  and 
does  not  profess  to  work  miracles,  although,  seeing 
some  of  the  cases  were  actually  at  death's  door,  it 
seems  almost  miraculous  that  they  should  have 
completely  recovered  and  still  remain  in  good 
health;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  enormous 
value  of  this  specific  treatment,  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  restoring  to  perfect  health  some 
thousands  of  persons  who,  but  for  its  aid,  would 
have  met  premature  death  from  phthisis,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  inhalations,  which  play  such  a 
prominent  part  in  this  method  of  treatment, 
penetrate  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  and 


which    in   by    far 
means    complete 


consequently  treat  it  locally, 
the  greater  number  of  cases 
eradication. 

One  cannot  do  better  than  advise  any  reader 
desiring  further  particulars  regarding  this  success- 
ful treatment  for  the  cure  of  consumption  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  the  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
Alabone  Treatment,  Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury 
Quadrant,  London,  N.5,  who  will  gladly  answer 
any  inquiry. 

tip  till  the  present  time  an  incalculable  amount 
of  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  ''Alabone"  Treatment,  not  only  in 
instances  of  persons  suffering  from  actual  con- 
sumption, but  also  in  cases  of  bronchifcis,  asthma, 
and  similar  ailments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Alabone  (known  as  the  **  Alabone  "  Treatment 
of  Consumption  and  Asthma)  will  become  still 
more  extensively  employed. 

The  important  treatise  on  tuberculosis,  entitled 
"  The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Edwin  W. 
Alabone,  M.D.Phil.,  D.Sc,  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.,  is 
worth  a  careful  perusal,  and  can  be  obtained  for 
2s.  6d.,  post  free,  from  Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury 
Quadrant,  London,  N.5.  The  volume  contains 
invaluable  information  upon  this  vital  subject. 
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GETTINQ    MARRIED. 

"About  three  times  a  week,**  said  Mrs. 
Perkins,  "  somebody  calls  and  begs  and  prays 
of  me  to  insure  myself.  It  can  be  done  for  a 
penny  a  week,  upwards,  according  to  your  taste 
in  funerals.  Perkins,  who's  been  a  Socialist 
ever  since  the  price  of  beer  went  up,  ses  there 
wouldn't  be  no  need  for  insurance  if  the  State 
did  its  duty  and  gave  everybody  a  pension  as 
soon  as  they  was  born.  But  what  gets  over  me 
is  that  no  one  ever  offers  to  insure  you  for 
getting  married,  which,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  almost  as  serious  as  dying,  and  a 
lot  more  expensive.  What's  more  to  the  point 
is,  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  handling 
the  money  yourself.  No  young  gal  ought  to 
mind  paying  tuppence  a  week  for  a  few  years, 
if  she  knew  it  meant  a  troosoo  with  two  of 


^^( 


life,  calls  him  a  vulgar  upstart,  and  rings  the 
bell  for  the  footman,  and  ses :  *  Give  this  person 
his  hat.*  Of  course,  they  manage  it  all  right  at 
the  finish,  when  he  leads  his  trembling  bride 
to  the  altar.  When  I  got  married,  it  was 
Perkins  who  did  all  the  trembling.  I  never 
saw  a  man  in  such  a  state. 

"The  curate,  quite  a  chatty  young  fellow, 
who  did  his  hair  very  nice,  ses  to  him  after- 
wards in  the  vestry ;  '  You'll  never  forget  this 
day.'  And  Perkins  ses  :  '  I'm  going  to  have  a 
good  try,  mister,  anyhow.' 

"  When  you  come  to  think  of  all  the  proverbs 
there  are,  warning  people  off,  it's  a  wonder 
anyone's  got  the  pluck  to  do  it.  There's  the 
old  chestnut  about  it  being  unlucky  to  marry 
in  May.  Well,  I  had  a  maiden  aunt  who  was 
as  sour  as  oilshop  pickles  through  being  crossed 


SPRING-TIME, 


"Entfitsiasm  n^rows  among  allotment  holders,  and  mnny  City  men  put  in  an  hour  or  more 
on  their  potato  i^atches,  etc.,  immediately  after  leaving  business."— i)ai7y  Papev. 


everything  in  it  and  a  bit  over  for  the  home, 
though,  bless  you,  people  down  our  way  who 
want  to  get  married  don't  let  a  little  thing  like 
money  worry  them. 

'*  As  soon  as  they've  got  half-a-crown  to  spare, 
they  put  the  banns  up,  and  hope  to  goodness 
they'll  have  enough  in  three  weeks'  time  to 
finish  the  job.  It's  different  with  the  upper 
classes,  seemingly.  I've  took  in  the  best 
novelettes  for  years  and  years,  and  there's 
often  a  bit  in  them  about  how  they  do  it.  The 
young  chap  always  has  to  go  to  his  girl's  father 
and  ask  for  her  hand.  The  old  man  ses :  *  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  surround  my  daughter  with 
the  high-class  luxuries  with  which  she  always 
has  been  surrounded  from  her  earliest  infancy  ?  ' 
*  Well,'  ses  Claude,  '  not  all  at  once.  But  I  will 
work— oh,  Hevings,  how  I  will  work ! '  Then  the 
old  party,  who's  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his 


in  love,  and  she  used  to  encourage  courting 
couples  by  telling  them  there  was  eleven  other 
months  in  the  year  just  as  unlucky.  And 
there's  one  that  ses  a  bride  ought  to  wear 

Something  old,  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed,  and  something  blue. 

"  I  always  remember  that  one,  because  a 
young  woman  I  knew  did  it — in  fact,  she  over- 
did it.  She  wore  her  ordinary  boots  for  the 
old  part,  and  then  she  had  a  hat  with  three 
blue  feathers  in  it,  and  all  her  hairpins  was 
brand-new.  Everything  else  she  borrowed— 
from  me. 

"  After  the  honeymoon— which  was  spent  at 
Kew  Gardens— she  wrote  and  told  me  shed 
suddenly  remembered  a  proverb  about  it  bemg 
fatal  for  anyone  to  wear  the  clothes  that 
another  party  had  been  married  in,  and,  after 
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Will    you   help   to 
give  them  shelter? 


IF  you  could  see  them — 
caked  with  Flanders  mud, 
soaked  through,  tired  out — 
you  would  understand  why 
the  men  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  are  anxious  for 
more  Y.M.C.A.  Huts. 

Men  are  lying  out  in  the 
"Crater  Field  "  to-day  think- 
ing  of  the  warmth,  the  refresh- 


ment, the  homely  comfort, 
the  never  -  failing  welcome 
that  will  be  theirs  once  they 
can  crawl  back  out  of  range 
of  the  machine  guns  and 
make  their  way  to  the  Hut 
with  the  Red  Triangle  on  its 
roof. 

Will     you    help    to    give 
them  what  they  want  ? 


More  Huts  are  urgently  needed 


Now  is  the  time  when  the  car- 
penter should  be  at  work,  putting 
up  those  new  Huts  for  which  our 
brothers  and  sons  are  asking. 
Over  100  are  needed  for  France 
and  Flanders  alone.  The  demand 
is  urgent. 

Will  you  give  one  ?  Think  of  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  Y.M.C.A.  Hut 
bears  >'oar  name ;  that  every  one  of  those 

Please  send 

your  cheque 

to-day. 

Donations  should  be  addressed  to 
Sir  HENRY  E.  E.  PROCTER, 
Acting  Hon.  Treasurer,  Y.M  C.A. 
National  Headquarters,  12,  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.C,  1 .  Cheques 
should  he  made  payable  to  Sir 
Henry  E.  E.  Procter,  and  crossed 
'* Barclay's  Ban*?,  Ltd,'* 


splendid  men  who  use  it  will  be  your  guecl. 
Some  day  you  may  be  proud  to  remember 
that,  though  you  could  not  share  the  hard- 
ship and  the  fighting  yourself,  you  did  your 
best  to  lighten  the  hardships  so  bravely  borne 
by  the  men  in  the  firing  line. 

The  cost  of  a  Hut,  fully  equipped,  is 
;^6oo,  £750,  or  ;^i,ooo,  according  to  size. 
If  you  cannot  give  the  whole  of  that 
sum,  will  you  contribute  what  you  can  ? 
The  men  are  waiting.  Do  not  let  them  be 
disappointed. 


POST  THIS   TO-DAY. 

To  Sir  Henry  E.  E.  Procter,  Y.M.C.A. 
National  Headquarters,  12,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C.  1. 

I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  £ 

towards  the  special  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
for  the  Troops. 


Name  ... 
Address 


WINDSOR. 
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all  my  kindness  to  her,  she  couldn't  think  of 
doing  me  such  a  bad  turn  as  to  send  my  things 
back. 

"  I  had  to  go  round  to  her  place  and  tell  her 
a  lot  of  proverbs  and  other  things  she  didn't 
want  to  be  reminded  of,  before  I  got  my  bundle 
again."  J?.  M.  Roberts, 


The  children  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
greatly  interested  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
a  baby  at  the  Joneses',  and  one  of  them  put 
this  question  to  little  Willie  Jones — 
''  What  is  your  new  brother's  name  ?  " 
*'  They  haven't  found  out  yet,"  replied  Willie. 
'*  He  can't  talk." 


A    CHARMING     girl 

recently  became  en- 
gaged to  a  young 
man  who  seemed 
sceptical  at  times 
as  to  the  depth  of 
her  affection  for 
him. 

"And  am  I  the 
very  first  man  you 
have  ever  loved, 
Phyllis  ?  "  he  would 
ask. 

One  evening  this 
got  on  the  nerves  of 
Phyllis,  who  replied 
petulantly — 

**  Why,  of  course 
you  are,  Frank! 
How  tedious  you 
men  are !  You  all 
ask  me  the  same 
question." 


'*If  you  could 
only  have  one  wish, 
what  would  it  be  ?  " 
she  asked  coyly. 

"  It  would  be  that 

—that Oh,  if  I 

only  dared  to  tell 
you  what  it  would 
be  I "  he  sighed. 

"Well,  go  on" 
she  urged.  "  Why 
do  you  suppose  I 
brought  up  the 
wishing  subject  7  " 


A  WOMAN  had 
entered  a  newspaper 
office  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the 
"Want"  column. 

"I  wish,"  said  she 
to  the  clerk,  **  to  put 
in  this  advertise- 
ment for  a  cook.  It 
will  go  in  three  lines,  won't  it?  " 

*'  No,  madam,"  said  the  clerk,  after  counting. 
"  We  shall  have  to  charge  you  for  four  lines, 
but  yoTi  can  add  four  words  if  you  wish." 

Whereupon  the  lady  had  an  idea.  "  Just 
add,"  said  she,  "  '  Policeman  stationed  opposite 
corner! '  " 


THE    REASON    WHY. 


Are  you  quite  sure  it's  English  ? 
As  English  as  I  am. 


Customer  :   But  it's  very  large. 
Shopman  :   Ab-so-lutely,  madam. 
Customer:   But  it  is  very  dear. 

Shopman  :  Yes,  madam  ;  that's  on  account  o'  these  German  submarines  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  gettin'  it  into  the  country. 


The  four-year-old  was  spending  a  night 
away  from  home,  and  knelt  at  the  knee  of  her 
hostess  to  say  her  prayers,  expecting  the  usual 
prompting.  Finding  the  lady  unable  to  help 
her  out,  she  concluded :  "  I  can't  remember 
any  more  prayers,  and  I'm  staying  with  a  lady 
who  doesn't  know  ^-ny," 
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BEAUTY  ON  DUTY 

HAS  A 

DUTY  TO  BEAUTY 

ppFICIENCY  is  the  watchword  of  the 
*-^  girl  who  drives  a  car.  Good  health, 
so  essential  to  both  efficiency  and  beauty, 
depends  largely  on  good  teeth. 
Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  preserves  the 
teeth,  keeps  them  pearly  white  and  sweetens 
the  breath.  Its  antiseptic  properties  protect 
the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  germs  con- 
tained in  the  dust-laden  atmosphere. 
In  Tubes,  6d.  &   1/- 

For  those  who  prefer  a  dentifrice  in  powder  form. 
Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Powder  will  be  found  equally 
beneficial  and  satisfactory.     In  Tins,  9d.  &  Ij- 
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PASTE 
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A  "  PATENT  MEDICINE  "  man  asked  a  customer 
if  he  would  write  a  testimonial  of  his  "  Balsam  " 
for  him.  *'A  good  strong  one."  "Sure  I 
will,"  wrote  the  customer.     ''  I  enclose  it. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  wonder- 
ful qualities  of  your  *  Balsam.'  I  have  used 
it  in  various  ways.  The  land  composing  my 
farm  had  hitherto  been  so  poor  that  a  Scotch- 
man could  not  get 
a  living  off  it,  and 
so  stony  that  we 
had  to  slice  our 
potatoes  and  plant 
them  edgeways; 
but,  hearing  of  your 
Balsam,  I  put  some 
on  a  ten -acre  lot 
surrounded  by  a  rail 
fence,  and  in  the 
morning  I  found 
that  the  rock  had  en  - 
tirely  disappeared, 
a  neat  stone  wall 
encircled  the  field, 
and  the  rails  were 
split  into  oven  wood 
and  piled  up  in  my 
back  yard. 

"I  put  half  an 
ounce  into  the 
middle  of  a  huckle- 
berry swamp  ;  in 
two  days  it  was 
cleared  off,  planted 
with  corn  and 
turnips,  and  a 
row  of  peach  trees 
in  full  blossom 
through  the  middle. 

"  As  an  evidence 
of  its  tremendous 
strength,  I  would 
say  that  it  drew  a 
load  of  potatoes  four 
miles  to  market,and 
eventually  drew  a 
prize  of  thirty 
pounds  in  a 
lottery." 


A  WIFE  gave  her  husband  a  sealed  letter, 
begging  him  not  to  open  it  till  he  got  to  his 
ofi&ce.     When  he  did  so,  he  read — 

"  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  something  that  I 
know  will  trouble  you,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do 
so.  I  am  determined  you  shall  know  it,  let 
the  result  be  whatsit  may.  I  have  known  for 
a  week  that  it  was  •coming,  but  kept  it  to 


The  boarders 
were  dropping  hints 
as  to  the  kind  of 
dinner  they'd  like  to 
have,  but  the  land- 
lady was  astute. 
**  What's  the  differ- 
ence,"  she  asked  the 
solemn  man  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  **  between  a  five-course  dinner 
and  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ?  " 

*'I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  suspicious  of 
some  entangling  conundrum. 

*'  Does  nobody  know  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
round  the  table. 

They  all  professed  ignorance.  **  In  that 
case,"  she  said,  "  I  may  as  well  serve  prunes 
and  save  money." 


MUST    ALL    ECONOMISE 


myself  until  to-day,  when  it  has  reached  a 
crisis,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  any  longer.  You 
must  not  censure  me  too  harshly.  I  do  hope 
it  won't  crush  you." 

His  hair  was  slowly  rising  and  his  heart  beating 
faster.     Then  he  turned  the  page  and  read — 

"  The  coal  is  all  used  up  1  Please  call  and  ask 
for  some  to  be  sent  this  afternoon.  I  thought 
you  would  not  forget  it  by  this  method." 
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BEFORE  THE   MIRROR 

By  "JE ANNETTE." 

THESE  are,  undoubtedlj,  days  of  exceptional  nervous  strain  for  one  and  all  of  us. 
Anxiety,  with  its  beauty-destroying  influence,  is  casting  its  shadow  over  the  lives 
of  many  of  us  women,  and  while,  perhaps,  a  few—the  more  stoical  amongst  us— 
can  avoid  worrymg  over  past  and  prospective  events,  we  may  all,  with  a  little  care  and 
forethought,  succeed  m  preventing  the  results  of  worry  from  being  noticeable  in  our 
appearance.  To  these  fortunate  few  this  Httle  chat  will,  however,  be  as  interesting 
and  mstructive  as  to  those  who  stand  in  real  need  of  help  in  toilet  matters,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  to  their  notice  some  hitherto  unknown  method  of  retaining 
or  regammg  that  beauty  of  face  and  figure  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  woman. 
Some  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  below  are,  at  present,  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  but  any  good  chemist  will  usually  be  found  to  have  a  small  quantity  in  stock. 


Wrinkles,  and  How  to  Remove  Them.— Worry, 

late  hours,  or  the  passing  of  old  Father  Time, 
may  cause  those  ugly  little  lines  which  so  detract 
from  the  freshness  and  charm  of  a  woman's  face ; 
but  the  cure  is  always  the  same.  Feed  the  tissues 
beneath  the  skin,  and  massage  them  with  a 
reliable  skin  food,  which,  while  nourishing  the 
fatty  tissues,  will  not  coarsen  the  skin,  nor  grow 
hairs  upon  the  face,  as  so  many  inferior  creams 
do.  To  remove  the  wrinkles,  bathe  the  face  with 
hot  water,  wipe  it  dry,  then,  while  it  is  stiU  warm, 
smear  a  little  mercolized  wax  over  the  whole  face, 
carrying  it  well  down  on  the  neck,  and,  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  rub  it  gently  into  the  pores, 
working  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction. 
Wipe  off  any  superfluous  wax,  leaving  a  little  on 
the  skin  all  night.  In  the  morning,  wash  off  with 
warm  water  and  Pilenta  soap.  The  use  of  the 
wax  not  only  feeds  the  skin,  but  removes  the  dead 
outer  cuticle,  giving  the  fresh,  young  skin  beneath 
an  opportunity  to  breathe  and  show  itself. 

Beautiful  Hair — How  to  Shampoo. — Whether  the 
hair  is  luxuriant  and  glossy,  or  thin  and  lanky, 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  To  keep  the  hair  in  good  condition,  it 
should  be  shampooed  once  in  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Before  shampooing,  massage  a  little 
pure  olive  or  almond  oil  into  the  scalp,  then  mix 
one  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  fill  a  basin  with  warm  water, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  hair  can  fall,  and 
shampoo  the  staUax  mixture  into  the  scalp  in  the 
usual  way.  Kinse,  and  dry  by  fanning  with  a  palm 
fan,  or  in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  permits. 
Should  the  hair  be  naturally  very  greasy,  the  oil 


massage  should  be  omitted.  Stallax  can  be  bought 
at  any  chemist's  in  quarter  pound  sealed  packages ; 
it  keeps  indefinitely,  and  one  package  contains 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 
A  Greasy  Skin  and  Blackheads.— Blackheads  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  beauty,  for  they  give  a  coarse, 
dirty  look  to  the  face  which  no  cosmetics  can 
ever  hide.  The  way  to  remove  blackheads  quickly 
and  effectively  has  only  recently  been  discovered. 
For  many  years  those  who  suffered  in  this  way 
were  restricted  in  their  diet,  denied  sweets,  and 
had  to  suffer  other  privations.  Modern  science 
has,  however,  provided  a  simple,  effective,  and 
quick  remedy.  Dissolve  one  stymol  tablet  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water,  and  when  the  effervescence  has 
subsided,  dip  a  smaU,  soft  sponge  into  the  liquid, 
and  bathe  the  face.  Leave  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
dry  with  a  towel,  and  the  blackheads  will  come 
off.  For  a  greasy  skin,  bathe  the  face  three  times 
a  week  with  stymol,  and  spray  with  cold  water 
every  morning,  using  a  vulcanite  throat  spray. 
To  Improve  the  Eyebrows  and  Eyelashes.— 
Long,  curling  eyelashes  make  the  most  indifferent 
eyes  look  attractive,  and,  while  no  one  can  alter  the 
colour,  shape,  or  size  of  the  eyes,  all  may  possess 
luxuriant  eyelashes  and  well-shaped  eyebrows.  To 
increase  the  growth  of  the  eyelashes,  rub  a  little 
mennaline  into  the  roots,  very  gently,  every  night. 
Mennaline  is  a  perfectly  harmless  and  delicate 
pomade-like  substance  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  chemist's.  For  the  eyebrows,  smear  a  little  of 
the  mennaline  on  a  small,  soft  brush,  and  brush 
into  the  eyebrows  in  a  straight  or  arched  direction, 
according  to  how  you  wish  them  to  grow.  A  month's 
treatment  should  see  a  marked  improvement. 


CAIRO. — No,  I  am  not  surprised  at  hearing  from 
a  reader  so  far  away,  as  I  get  letters  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  I  expect  it  is  the  heat  that  has 
caused  you  to  put  on  weight  so  rapidly,  and  can 
quite  understand  how  much  it  adds  to  your  age. 
Get  a  small  quantity  of  clynol  berries  and  eat  one 
after  each  meal.  They  will  permanently  reduce 
your  weight,  are  quite  harmless,  and  you  need 
make  no  alteration  in  your  diet. 
QUEEN  BESS.— Thirty  is  far  too  young  to  have 
grey  hairs,  and  you  must  not  allow  the  trouble  to 
morease.  Get  two  ounces  of  tammalite,  mix  it 
with  three  ounces  of  bay  rum,  and  apply  to  the 
hMr  with  a  small,  soft  sponge.  This  will  restore 
the  grey  and  fading  hair  to  its  original  colour. 
EMMELINE.— For  your  muddy-looking  skin  get  a 
tin  of  mercolized  wax  and  rub  a  little  well  into  the 
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face  and  neck  every  night.  Leave  on  till  morning, 
then  wash  off,  using  Pilenta  soap  and  warm  water. 
This  will  remove  the  dead  outer  skin  and  leave  the 
complexion  soft,  fresh,  and  smooth. 
JESSIE.— To  remove  the  hairs  from  the  lip  and 
chin  get  an  ounce  of  powdered  pheminol  and  use 
as  directed.  Then  apply  tekko  paste  several  times 
daily  for  some  weeks.  This  combined  treatment 
will  permanently  remove  all  trace  of  hair  from 
your  face. 

FRECKLED  LASS.— To  prevent  the  freckles  from 
appearing  use  a  cleminite  lotion.  Get  an  ounce  of 
cLm'mte  and  mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  warm 
water,  allow  to  cool,  then  dab  over  the  face.  This 
will  not  only  protect  the  skin  from  sunburn  and 
freckles,  but  will  give  it  a  dainty,  fresh  look  far 
superior  to  the  bloom  imparted  by  the  finest  powder 
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A  TEACHEE  received  the  following  note  from 
the  mother  of  one  of  her  pupils — 

Dear  Madam, — Please  ixcus  my  Tommy  to- 
day. He  won't  come  to  skule  because  he  is 
acting  as  timekeeper  for  his  father,  and  it  is 
yonr  fault.     U  gave  him  a  ixample  if  a  field 


Desirous  of  buying  a  camera,  a  certain 
young  woman  inspected  the  stock  of  a  local 
shopkeeper. 

*'  Is  this  a  good  one  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
picked  up  a  dainty  little  machine.  "  What  is 
it  called  ?  " 


Youthful  Patriot:    I  waut  a  gun,  Mummie,  to  shoot  Germans. 

is  6  miles  around  how  long  will  it  take  a  man  "That's    the    Belvedere,"    said  the    young 

walking  3|  miles  an  hour  to  walk  2|  times  shopman  politely. 

around  it.     Tommy  ain't  a  man,  so  we  had  to  There  was  a  chilly  silence.     Then  ^He  young 

send  his  father.    They  went  early  this  morning  woman    drew    herself   up    coldly,    ^^^^   r^d 

&  father  will  walk  round  the  field  and  Tommy  polite  shopman  with  an  icy  stare,  ana  as^e 

will  time  him,  but  pleas  don't  give  my  boy  again—                                                                 . 

such  ixamples  agin,  because  my  husban'  must  "Er—and  can  you  thoroughly  recoranien 

go  to  work  every  day  to  support  his  family.  the  Belva  ?  " 
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*'In    these    days    half    our    diseases    come    from    the    neglect 
of    the    body    in    the    overwork    of    the    brain."    Bulwer  Lyiion. 


INEfOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive   brain-work  or 
nerve    strain    make    you     feel     languid — tired  — 


depressed,  a  little 


a 


FRUIT  SALT 


in  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  clear  your  head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 
This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION, — Examine    carefully    the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED. 

DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 

"FRUIT   SALT"   WORKS,  POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD. 


in  a  hundred  troubles 


4 


Yaseli 


me 


although  unknown  50  years  aga,  is  one  of  tlie  most  popu- 
lar throughout  the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  tmie 
there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  or(]er  that  the  future  genera- 


tions might  benefit  and  the  sufferings 
alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as    a  distin|[iuishing  mark,    to  protect 

the  public  from  danfi^erous 
imitationsandadulterations. 

There  aiea  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chn  i>ed  Hands, 
etc.,  for  Kheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  for  giving;  a  tlealthy  an 
GloS",y  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  no  Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should 
be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities. 

A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  are  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark,  '*  Vaseline, 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers,  "Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH   MANFG.  CO.   (Con$'d.),  42,  Holbom   Viaduct,  London 


affliGted 


^M^_Ji-?^^..^> 
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ONE-LEGGED    MEN    UNDERGOING    TRAINING    IN    ELECTJUOAL    WOKK. 


THE   TRAINING   OF 
DISABLED    MEN 

HOW   WE    ARE    RESTORING   THEM 
TO    INDUSTRIAL    INDEPENDENCE 

By  THE    RIGHT    HON.  JOHN    HODGE,   M.P., 

Mmister  of  Pensions. 


TO-DAY  the  country  is  realising,  as  it 
never  realised  before,  the  extent  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the 
heroes  of  its  battles.  Until  the  hideous 
shock  of  Armageddon  startled  the  country's 
conscience  out  of  its  sluggish  indifference,  , 
one  of  the  gravest  of  our  national  reproaches 
had  been  that,  in  tragically  numerous  cases, 
the  men  who  had  been  broken  in  our  wars 
tiad  been  driven  to  seek  for  even  the  bare 
means  of  sustenance  in  Poor  Law  institutions. 

1918.    No.  281.  569 


We  have  it  on  record  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  workhouse  in  the  kingdom  but  what  has 
sheltered  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  who  served 
in  past  wars,  and  in  some  institutions  as 
many  as  fifty  have  been  found .  The  physical 
havoc  wrought  by  war  had  placed  all  these 
disabled  men  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
in  the  labour  market.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  industrial 
race,  and  so,  exploited  by  some  unscrupulous 
employers  and  neglected  by  the  State   for 
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which  thev  had  suffered,  they  had  perforce 
to  eke  out  their  shadowed  lives  either  by 
soliciting  charitable  doles  or  by  entering 
those  workhouse  doors  which  most  of  them 
dreaded  more  than  the  battlefield. 

All  of  us  deplored  it — when  we  bothered 
to  think  about  it  at  all — but  few  concen- 
trated on  the  provision  of  remedial  measures. 
It  was  nobody's  business,  and  while  we 
occasionally  expressed  regret  that  such  things 
should  be,  the  men  themselves,  inarticulate 


this  catastrophic  War  burst  upon  us,  our 
provisions  for  meeting  this  phase  of  the 
emergency  were  just  as  impracticable  and 
unworthy  as  ever  they  had  been.  As  the 
conflict  developed,  and  as  the  Empire's  man- 
power resources  were  taxed  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent,  it  became  very  evident  that 
negligence  in  caring  for  the  disabled  must 
give  place,  and  give  place  quickly,  to  a 
system  big,  broad,  comprehensive,  and,  above 
all,  active  and  sympathetic.     With  miUions 
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BOOT-MAKING    AND    REPAIRING    APPEAL    TO    MANY    MEN    WHO,     PREVENTED    FROM  FOT.LOWING    THEIR 
PRE-WAR    OCCUPATIONS,     DESIRE    TO    RETURN    TO    THEIR    NATIVE     TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES    AND    THERE 

SET    UP     SMALL     BUSINESSES. 


by  force  of  circumstances,  suffered  silently 
and  miserably. 

But  now,  when  the  Great  War  is  going  its 
way  towards  its  fourth  grim  birthday,  while 
our  pavements  echo  to  the  tap  of  crutches, 
things  have  changed.  The  nation  is  at  last 
awake  to  the  claims  of  those  men  who,  willingly 
and  with  a  self-abnegation  which  shows  how 
nearly  the  human  approaches  the  divine, 
marched  clear-eyed  and  unflinchingly  to 
their  destiny  of  disablement,  and  of  the 
dependents  of  those  others  whose  march 
led  to  death. 

The  neglect  of  the  past  meant  that,  when 


of  men  under  arms,  the  grim  prospect  of 
casualty  lists  such  as  no  war  had  ever  before 
produced,  ancj  the  consequential  grave 
depletion  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
nation,  both  during  and  after  the  War,  it 
became  pressingly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  provision,  not  only  for  the  recuperation 
of  individuals,  but  for  the  replenishment  of 
the  wasted  human  resources  in  readiness 
for  the  great  economic  contest  that  must 
follow  the  War  itself. 

Restoration  is  now  the  watch  ward.  Only 
in  restoration  —  physical,  mental,  and  in- 
dustrial—can   there    lie   hope    either    for 
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the    men    themselves   or   the   nation    as   a 
whole. 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
disabled  men  are  met  by  monetary  grants  in 
the  shape  of  pensions,  but  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasise  is  that,  while  of  course  these 
pensions  are  conditional  or  permanent,  they 
cannot,  from  the  broader  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  mere 
temporary  expedient  devised  and  intended 
to  meet  immediate  necessities.  A  monetary 
pension  in  itself  is  not  worthy  to  be  regarded  as 


necessary,  the  sooner  a  man  returns  to  active 
commercial  or  industrial  life,  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  For  that  reason,  I  regard 
restoration  as  the  primary  duty  of  a  Pensions 
Minister.  All  our  national  resources  — ■ 
financial,  curative,  and  educational — must 
be  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of 
invalided  soldiers  and  sailors  to  enable 
them  to  become  again  effective  units  in 
our  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

With  this  ideal  before  me,  I  have  come  to 
regard  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  as  a  ministry 


BASKET-MAKING  IS  PROVING  EXTREMELY  POPULAR  BOTH  WITH  ONE-ARMED  AND  ONE-LEGGED  MEN. 
THE  ARTIFICIAL  ARMS  NOW  SUPPLIED  ARE  SO  WONDERFULLY  EFFICIENT  THAT,  AFTER  A  VERY 
SHORT     PERIOD    OF     TRAINING,     THE     MEN     USE     THEM    WITH     THE     UTMOST     DEXTEPvITY    AND     SKILL. 


even  a  minor  recompense  for  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  that  our  gallant  men  have  made, 
and  are  making,  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity.  Even  where  the  pension 
itself  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  it  is  still  unworthy,  and  if 
State  responsibility  ended  there,  consequences 
would  be  produced  wiiich  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  individual  and  a  menace  to  the 
nation. 

An  idle  man  is  a  nuisance  to  himself  and 
a  danger  to  the  community,  and  while  a  few 
months  of  needed  rest  and  recuperation 
after   war  service  are  excusable,  and  even 


of  restoration.  The  men  themselves  welcome 
this  spirit.  Wherever  I  have  addressed 
them  — wdiether  before  or  after  their  discharge 
— they  have  received  an  appeal  along  these 
lines  with  enthusiasm. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  there  are  now 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  workshops, 
experimental  institutions,  and  training  estab- 
lishments in  which  dozens  of  occupations  are 
being  taught,  and  it  may  surprise  a  great 
many  people  to  know  that  up  to  the  present 
we  have  had  pi'actically  no  cases  of  disable- 
ment, either  contracted  or  aggravated  by 
service,  in  which  we  could  not  provide  the 
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men  with  wage-earning  occupations  suited  to 
their  disabilities. 

In  devising  schemes  for  restoring  men  to 
industrial  and  commercial  elficiency,  I  have 
kept  in  mind  the  almost  equally  pressing 
need  for  introducing  new  arts  and  crafts,  and 
reclaiming  others  which  in  the  neglectful 
past  were  lost  to  this  country.  It  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  Germans  were  no 
less  zealous  in  the  competition  for  racial 
superiority,  for  national  productivity,  and  for 
the  equipment  of  the  individual,  than  they 


been  able  to  establish  at  Brighton  what 
probably  will  become  the  greatest  diamond 
industry  in  the  world.  The  enterprise 
began  in  a  humble  way  at  the  local  technical 
schools  ;  but  the  work  was  so  remunerative, 
and  it  became  so  popular,  that  larger 
premises  were  soon  impecative.  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer  again  came  to  my  assistance,  and  now 
there  is  in  course  of  erection  a  huge  factory 
which  will  accommodate  two  thousand  men. 
It  will  not  be  a  factory  designed  simply  for 
great  output,   but    it  will    embrace   every 
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were  in  preparing  for  the  War  ;  but  I  want  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  prevent  it,  Germany 
shall  never  again  produce  for  consumption  in 
this  country  anything  that  we  can  produce 
equally  well  at  home. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  successful 
experiments  has  been  in  connectidn  with  the 
diamond-cutting  industry.  In  the  opinion 
of  those  most  conipetent  to  judge,  this  work 
can  be  done  well  and  profitably  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
being  done  by  disabled  men  as  well  as  it  was 
ever  done  on  the  Continent.  Through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  B.  Oppenheimer,  I  have 


necessary  provision  for  education,  technical 
training,  and  recreation.  The  adaptability 
of  the  men  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
rather  remarkable  list  of  pre-War  occupations 
of  some  wdio  already  have  become  very 
efficient  diamond  workers — navvy,  brick- 
layer, baker,  clerk,  shop  assistant,  agricultural 
labourer,  butcher,  blacksmith. 

Of  course,  all  disabled  men  caniiot  be 
diamond  workers,  and  I  have  especially  to 
guard  against'  creating  a  surplus  army  ol 
workers  in  any  particular  trade.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  a  list  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  arts  and  crafts  in  any  one 
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of  which  a  disabled  man  can  be  trained. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  carving  school,  and 
some  of  the  >vork  accomplished  by  men 
who  in  pre-War  times  were  butchers, 
bakers,  navvies,  and  agricultural  labourers,  is 
astonishingly  clever. 

It  is  clear  that  a  disabled  man  must  have 
an  occupation  that  is  suited  to  his  remaining 
capacities,  and  that  need  is  provided  for  in 
every  possible  way.  Basket-making  is  being 
followed  to  a  large  extent  by  men  who  have 


convinced  me  that  the  Boche  will  in  future 
be  able  to  keep  his  Nuremberg  toys  in  the 
Fatherland. 

I  find  that  men  who  have  lost  limbs  are 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  training  facilities. 
Unfortunately,  our  hospitals  are  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  allow,  of  training 
being '  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as 
curative  treatment.  The  first  necessity  of 
the  discharged  limbless  man  is  an  artificial 
limb,  and  here,  again,  we  have  laboured  under 


LARGE    NUMBERS   OF     MP;N   WHO    HAVE    LOST    LIMBS    ARE     BEING   TRAINED   AH    MAKERS   OK    ARTIFICIAL 
LIMBS.      THUS   IS    SERVED   THE   DOUBLE    OB.IECT  OF   PROVIDING    A    PROFITABLE    OCCUPATION    FOR    THESE 
MEN   AND    LARGELY    INCREASING   THE   OUTPUT   OF   LIMBS,    THE    ADEQUATE   PRODUCTION   OF   WHICH     HAS 
*  NOW    BECOME    AN    ACUTE    PROBLEM. 


lost  an  arm.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
probably  a  greater  number  of  districts  than 
any  other  trade,  and  it  is  an  occupation  in 
which,  after  a  comparatively  short  time  of 
training,  an  up-to-date  artificial  arm  can  be 
used  with  the  greatest  facility.  Toy-making 
in  this  country  has  languished  for  want  of 
workers  until  it  has  become  the  special 
province  of  the  Hun.  Hitherto  the  Nurem- 
berg district  has  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  products  of  its  toy  factories,  but 
during  the  last  few  months  I  have  seen 
toys  made  by  our  disabled  men  which  have 


the  disadvantages  consequent  on  the  past 
neglect  of  the  State  to  make  any  provision 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  A  national  experi- 
mental laboratory  is  now  being  established, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  inventive  faculties 
and  methods  of  production  can  be  co- 
ordinated, so  that  the  resources  of  a  complete 
artificial  limb  factory  can  be  concentrated  on 
producing  the  best  possible  types  of  limbs. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  artificial  limbs  will  be 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  so  many  men, 
as  a.  result  of  the  War,  it  is  thought  that  the 
making  of  them  is  an  occupation  in  which 
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disabled  men  can  profitably  be  trained,  and 
a  number  of  men  have  already  commenced. 

There  is  another  category  of  men  for 
whom  I  am  no  less  anxious — those  discharged 
by  reason  of  disease  either  contracted  in  or 
aggravated  by  war  service.  Previous  to 
enlistment,  many  tuberculous  men  were 
employed  in  the  counting-house,  the  factory, 
the  mill,  or  the  mine,  none  of  which 
occupations  could  be  regarded  as  an  aid 
in  suppressing  this  dreadful  disease.  In 
dealing  with  these  men  now,  the  nation 
obviously  has  a  great  opportunity,  and  I  am 
anxious  th&,t  that  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  by  the  provision  of  training  in 
outdoor  employments.  At  present  poultry- 
farming  is  the  most  popular,  while  bee*, 
keeping  has  also  attracted  a  number  of  men. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection 
with  the  pensions  themselves  with  which 
I  should  like  to  deal.  A  man  while  being 
trained  in  an  occupation  has  an  allowance 
of  not  less  than  27s.  6i.  per  week,  but  if  his 
training  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
away  from  home,  there  is  a  farther  allowance 
which  will  secure  to  the  dependents  supported 
by  him,  up  to  the  time  his  training  com- 
mences, an  amount  not  less  than  the  pensions 
and  allowances  to  Avhich  those  dependents 
would  have  been  entitled  had  the  man  been 
Mlled.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  charges 
in  connection  with  the  training  are  paid 
by  the  State,   and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


training,  the  man  may  be  granted  an  amount 
equal  to  five  shillings  for  each  week  of  his 
training  period.  But  this  is  not  all.  Any 
disabled  man  who  can  show  that  the 
minimum  pension  with  children's  allowances 
(if  any)  which  he  has  been  granted,  together 
with  the  average  earnings  (if  any)  of  which 
he  remains  capable,  are  less  than  his  pre- War 
earnings,  may  be  granted  an  alternative 
pension  based  on  his  earnings  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
War,  Take  the  case  of  a  married  man  with 
three  children.  If  he  is  unable  to  earn,  the 
full  minimum  pension  is  27s.  6d  plus  5s'., 
4s.  2J.,  and  3s.  M.  (for  the  children),  or  a 
total  of  £2  per  week.  If  his  pre-War 
earnings  averaged  50s.  a  week,  then  an 
alternative  pension  would  be  given  up  to 
that  sum.  If  his  pre-War  earnings  were  over 
50s.  a  week,  he  would  get  the  50s.  plus 
50  per  cent,  of  the  balance.  Thus  a  man 
whose  pre-War  earnings  were  70s.  would 
get  an  alternative  pension  of  60s.,  and  so  on. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that,  once  a  pension 
is  permanently  assessed,  it  is  practically 
inviolable,  and  cannot  be  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  man's  subsequent  earnings. 

I  have  described  in  briefest  outline  the 
work  of  restoration 'which  the  administration 
of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  has  come  to 
mean.  I  know  of  no  work  that  is  better 
worth  the  doing,  or  of  which  the  possibilities 
are  more  tremendous. 
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the  very  early 
days  when  Patricia 
Hamilton  came  on  a 
visit  to  her  brother, 
a  visit  which  pro- 
mised to  develop 
into  permanent 
residence,  she  had 
defined  Bones — 
you  may  picture 
Bones  at  the  time 
prostrated  with  an  attack  of  malaria  fever — 
both  to  her  brother  and  Mr.  Commissioner 
Sanders,  the  former  of  whom  had  grumbled 
at  the  "  spoiling  "  Bones  was  undergoing. 
"  Bones  is  a  big  boy,"  she  had  said. 
Hamilton  had  offered  some  facetious  reply, 
but  a  certain  native  orderly,  who  did  not 
understand  English,  had  taken  counsel  with  a 
house-boy  from  the  Coast,  and  had  received 
a  translation  of  the  speech. 

"  0  man,  speak  our  language,"  said  the 
baffled  Kano  soldier,  and  the  Coast  boy  had 
obliged  with  a  translation  into  Coast  Arabic. 
The  Kano  orderly  had  told  his  wife,  and 
from  his  wi"fe  to  the  whole  of  the  Territory 
was  merely  a  step. 

Patricia,  laboriously  acquiring  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  five  dialects,  often 
expressed  her  wonder  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  w^ere  all  regarded  by  the  simple 
people  with  whom  they  were  brought  into 
contact. 

"  You  are  the  great  white  queen,  dear  old 
Patricia,"  said  Bones. 
"  Don't  be  silly.  Bones." 
"  Hail,    jolly    old     Majesty  ! "   squeaked 
Lieutenant  Tibbetts.    "Walla,  zvalla,  wu !  " 
He  did    an    extravagant   obeisance   and 
stepped   backward— off     the    edge    of    the 
verandah. 


"And  serves  you  jolly  well  right,"  said 
Hamilton.     "  What  an  ass  you  can  be  !  " 

"  I  can  be,"  said  Bones,  dusting  himself, 
"  but  Pm  not,  ha,  ha  !  The  jolly  old  sillies 
think  I  am  very  rich  ;  they  think  I  pinch  a 
bit — steal  a  bit,  I  mean,  dear  old  Miss 
Patricia,  if  you  will  forgive  the  vulgarity — 
from  all  the  taxes  that  pass  through  my 
hands." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  said  Hamiltoti,  in  surprise. 

"  They  are  perfectly  certain  we  are  mad," 
Sanders  remarked,  "  so  it  really  doesn't 
matter  what  views  they  hold.  For  instance, 
half  the  people  on  the  river  are  perfectly 
certain  Bones  isn't  quite  all  there." 

"Seize  your  opening,  dear  old  Ham," 
murmured  Bones,  and  Hamilton,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  doing  so,  was  checked  to 
silence. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  Pll  do,  dear  old  sister," 
said  Bones.  "  The  next  time  I  go  up  river  I'll 
get  a  few  representative  opinions  and  write 
'em  down  for  you.  You  see,  the  jolly  old 
native  person  has  got  queer  views  about 
many  things." 

This  was  very  true,  as  for  instance  : 

When  Tigibini,  the  headman  of  Bulagongo, 
took  to  himself  a  seventh  wife,  and  that 
the  straight,  sulky  daughter  of  M'kuru,  the 
Akasava  small-chief,  he  did  not  consult  the 
girl  upon  the  matter,  for  Tigibini  lived  in  a 
little  village  on  the  River-that-comes-from- 
the-forest,  and  he  was  ruler,  law-giver  and 
executor  of  the  law,  and  headed  forty  young 
fishermen,  who  speared  fish  with  a  cunning 
and  a  hghtning  swiftness  which  was  fascina- 
ting to  see.  Also  they  could  spear  men  with 
equal  dexterity  and  as  little  remorse,  if  the 
truth  be  told. 

M'kuru,  the  father  of  the  girl,  sat  on  his 
bed — which  was  a  squat-legged  oblong  frame 
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of  ash,  over  which  was  stretched  the  skin  of 
a  buck — and  fingered  the  straggling  grey 
hairs  at  his  chin. 

"It  is  very  wonderful  to  me,  Tigibini, 
that  you  should  desire  a  woman  of  mine  for 
wife,''  he  said  timidly.  *'  Now,  I  think  you 
will  find  a  better  woman  than  K'misi ;  also 
it  is  said  that  Bulagongo  is  a  place  haunted  ; 
also  six  wives  have  you  had,  Tigibini,  and 
where  are  they  ?  Their  cooking-pots  are 
broken,  for  they  are  dead." 

"Women  die  very  easily,  M'kuru,"  said 
the  suitor,  baring  his  white  teeth  in  a  quick 
smile.  "  And  who  am  I,  to  speak  evil  words 
about  ghosts  and  devils,  for  are  they  not, 
like  fleas  and  grass,  in  all  places  ?  " 

"Lord  Tigibini,"  said  M'kuru  humbly, 
"there  is  a  young  man  of  my  own  people 
who  desires  this  w^oman " 

Tigibini  interrupted  him.  "Ten  bags  of 
salt  and  a  thousand  rods  I  bring,"  he  said. 
"  What  young  man  will  bring  you  that  ?  The 
woman  shall  have  a  great  brass  collar  about 
her  neck,  such  as  none  of  my  w^omen  have 
ever  had.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  M'kuru  " — 
he  stood  over  the  other,"^  his  great  legs 
straddled,  his  big  arms  braceleted  from 
wrist  to  elbow  in  shining  steel,  a  sinister 
but  commanding  figure — "I  desire  this 
woman,  and  you  shall  give  her  to  me  ;  for 
you  are  a  solitary  man,  of  no  tribe,  living 
alone  and  spearing  fish,  and  my  young  men 
say  that  you  have  a  bad  fetish  that  frightens 
the  fish  away." 

"Lord,"  said  the  alarmed  M'kuru,  "I 
have  no  fetish  !  " 

"  Some  day  they  will  dance,"  said  Tigibini 
significantly,  "and  on  that  day  who  shall 
call  them  back  to  their  huts  ?  " 

M'kuru  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  dry  mouth. 

"Tigibini,"  he  quavered,  "*take  the 
woman." 

So  the  headman  had  placed  the  girl  in  his 
canoe,  and  had  passed  beneath  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees  which  fringed 
the  little  river,  and  M'kuru  secretly  smeared 
dust  on  his  breast  and  crooned  the  death- 
song  of  the  Akasava,  which  begins  "  Spirit, 
here  is  an  axe  for  trees,  here  is  a  bowl  for 
water." 

On  the  fifth  day  of  her  marriage  K'misi 
went  into  the  forest — in  defiance  of  her  lord's 
command  that  sjie  should  not  leave  his  hut 
during  his  absence — and  after  a  long  search 
she'  found  a  plant  with  flowers  of  a 
gorgeous  blue. 

This  she  carefully  pulled  from  the  earth, 
broke  off  the  radish-shaped  root,  which  she 


thrust  into  her  cloth,  and  resumed  her 
search.  She  came  back  to  her  hut  with  half 
a  dozen  roots,  and  these  she  hid  in  a  hole 
which  she  dug. 

She  w^as  beaten  that  night  severely,  because 
the  fish  had  changed  their  water  and  had 
gone  down  nearer  to  the  junction  of  the  great 
river  ;  and  since  Tigibini  must  needs  follow, 
and  as  necessarily  be  absent  for  two  days,  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  give  his  wife 
something  to  occupy  her  thoughts. 

"  AVoman,"  he  said  breathlessly,  as  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  flung  his  thongs  behind  him, 
"  if  you  throw  your  w^hip  before  you  and  see 
it,  be  sure  you  will  one  day  feel  it.  This 
night  I  go  a  journey,  and  you  shall  remember 
me." 

The  shivering  heap  on  the  ground  moaned 
and  drew^  herself  to  her  feet. 

"  Lord,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  shall 
'  remember  you."  ^ 

This  is  the  truth  about  Tigibini's  waives — 
that  they  had  died  because  they  had  no 
desire  to  live.  Yet,  though  a  scandalous 
man,  and  the  reproach  of  every  fishing 
village  up  and  down  the  Eiver-that-comes- 
from-the-forest,  so  powerful  was  he,  and  so 
much  dreaded  were  his  forty  young  fishermen, 
with  their  too-quick  spears,  that  none  spoke 
openly  of  his  crimes. 

Once  he  had  had  forty-one  young  men, 
but  the  forty-first  had  been  bold. 

"  0  Tigibini,"  he  had  asked,  "  why  do  you 
beat  your  wives  until  they  die  ?  " 

Tigibini  glowered  up  from  the  fire  at 
which  he  was  squatting,  but  did  not  answer, 
and  the  next  morning  the  young  man  had 
disappeared.  His  body  was  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  river,  and  that  was 
all,  save  that  none  of  Tigibini's  men  ever 
questioned  him  again. 

The  headman,  leaving  a  quivering  K'misi 
to  her  thoughts,  passed  down  the  river,  and 
in  the  morning  came  to  a  fishing  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  there  he  sat  him  down  to 
spear,  his  young  men  taking  possession  of 
the  small  village  and  ousting  the  timid  people 
of  M'kuru  from  their  huts  with  little 
ceremony. 

"They  shall  sleep  in  the  forest,"  he  said 
to  his  perturbed  relative,  "for  they  are 
common  people,  and  most  of  them  are 
mad."  ^^ ., 

"Lord,"  said  the  diffident  M'kuru,  it 
you  shall  take  this  fishing,  how  may  I  hve  . 
For  is  it  not  the  law  of  the  river  that  all 
w^aters  ten  spears'  throw  to  the  left  and  the 
right  are  proper  fishing  for  villagers  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  law  on  this  river  but  tlie 
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law  of  the  spear,"  said  Tigibini,  *'  and  that 
law  I  bring.  For  your  evil  lish  have  called 
my  fine  fish  away,  and  I  spear  for  my 
own." 

'*  Also,  lord,"  said  M'kuru,  "  there  is  talk 
amongst  my  young  men  that  Sandi  is  in  the 
forest  behind" — he  w^aved  his  hand  at 
the  olive-green  gloom  of  the  hinterland — 
"  that  he  is  travelling  with  many  carriers, 
and  holds  a  palaver  with  the  Inner  N'gombi, 
and,  if  he  should  come  here,  it  might  be 
shameful  for  you." 

"  Sandi  is  a  white  man,"  said  Tigibini, 
contemptuously  spitting  on  the  ground.  "  I 
am  too  great  for  Sandi,  because  I  know 
the  secret  of  white  men  who  bewitch 
us  and  secretly  sell  our  bodies  for  cloth.* 
Also,  M'kuru,  all  men  know  that  Sandi 
never  walks,  but  comes  on  his  white  ship, 
so  I  think  you  are  making  a  mock  of 
me. 

He  turned  to  his  insolent  young  men,  who 
stood,  an  amused  group,  behind  him. 

"  Tie  M'kuru  to  a  tree,"  he  said. 

So  they  bound  the  naked  body  of  the  old 
man  to  a  gum  tree,  and  Tigibini  flogged  him 
with  his  right  hand  and  his  left  till  the 
old  man's  shrieks  and  moans  died  away  in 
silence. 

"  Let  all  men  see  this,"  said  Tigibini, 
appealing  to  the  frightened  villagers  who 
gathered  round,  hugging  themselves  in  an 
ecstasy  of  apprehension. 

"  I  see,"  said  a  voice. 

Tigibini  whipped  round.  A  man  was 
looking  at  him,  a  wiry  man  of  medium 
height,  dressed  in  khaki,  his  big  white 
helmet  set  squarely  on  his  head,  his  brown 
hands  twirling  an  ebony  cane.  But  it  was 
a  look  in  the  cold  grey  eyes  that  made  the 
headman's  mouth  go  dry. 

"  Lord  Sandi,"  he  stammered,  "  I  have  had 
a  bad  palaver  with  M'kuru." 

"A  bad  palaver  for  you,  man,"  said 
Mr.  Commissioner  Sanders.  ''  Let  everyone 
leave  his  spears  in  the  ground,"  he  said, 
and  the  reluctant  young  warriors  of  Tigibini 
thrust  their  spear-heads  deep  and  fell 
back. 

One  of  Sanders's  guard  of  Houssas  collected 
the  spears  to  a  bundle.    Two  other  men  first 


*  It  is  a  legend  with  most  of  the  Coast  savages  that 
the  cloth  or  calicoes,  prints,  ejtc,  which  come  into  the 
country  are  made  from  the  dead  bodies  of  natives  which 
are  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  are  thrust  into  a  deep 
hole,  from  whence  presently  issues  the  end  of  a  cloth, 
which  is  pulled  and  rolled  until  a  sufficient  length  is 
obteined,  when  it  is  cut  ptf  md  3ol(i  back  to  the  native. 


released  M'kuru,  then  strapped  Tigibini  in 
his  place. 

"I  have  heard  of  you,  Tigibini,"  said 
Sanders,  "  also  of  your  forty  young  men  who 
love  you  and  do  evil  things." 

He  took  up  the  rhinoceros  thong  and 
beckoned  one  of  the  forty. 

"  Strike  once,"  he  said,  "  and,  if  you  strike 
lightly,  be  sure  I  shall  see." 

One  by  one  the  forty  came  forward  and 
wielded  the  thong,  and  Tigibini  accepted 
the  punishment  without  a  sound,  for  he 
knew  that  this  was  the  end  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  the  men  who  flogged 
him  would  presently  vanish  for  fear  of  him, 
and  he  would  be  left  a  leader  without  a 
following. 

When  the  punishment  was  over,  and  the 
sick  M'kuru  had  been  carried  to  his  hut, 
the  thongs  about  Tigibini's  wrists  were 
untied. 

"  Go  back  to  your  village,  Tigibini,"  said 
Sanders.  "Li  two  moons  will  come  the 
rain,  also  will  come  one  of  my  officers 
collecting  taxes,  for  you  shall  give  him  not 
only  his  due,  but  twice  his  due,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  moons  have  come  and  gone 
since  you  brought  your  full  palms  to  the 
Government." 

"  Lord,  I  am  your  man,"  said  Tigibini  in 
a  low  voice,  and  without  another  word  walked 
down  to  the  river,  stepped  into  his  canoe,  and 
went  alone  to  his  village. 

His  wife  did  not  expect  him  so  soon,  and 
he  all  but  surprised  her  in  the  act  of 
kneading  together  with  great  labour  and 
patience  a  certain  flour  which  she  had 
extracted  from  the  roots  she  had  furtively 
gathered. 

She  had  wrapped  the  mess  in  some 
green  leaves,  and  was  thrusting  it  into 
its  hiding-place,  when  Tigibini  strode  into 
his  hut. 

She  folded  her  arms  meekly  and  waited  for 
the  blow  of  his  whip,  but  to  her  surprise  it 
did  not  fall. 

"Get  me  food,"  he  said,  and  she  sidled 
past  him  into  the  open.    ' 

Now,  Tigibini,  after,  the  fashion  of  native 
men,  was  usually  naked  to  the  waist,  and  she 
thought  it  strange  that,  with  the  beads  of 
perspiration  standing  on  his  forehead,  he 
wore  over  his  back  a  robe  of  monkey-skins. 
It  was  stranger  to  see  him  wince  now  and 
then,  when  a  movement  surprised  him  into 
an  expression  of  pain. 

But  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  was  that 
he  did  not  beat  her,  neither  tbeu  nor  iu  tb^ 
morning. 
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He  rose  at  the  first  grey  Streaks  of  dawn 
and  crept  from  the  hut,  and  she,  who  had 
not  slept  all  that  night,  watched  him  and 
presently  followed. 

She  found  him  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
bathing  his  hurts,  and  seeing  the  wales  across 
his  broad  shoulders,  and  guessing  from  what 
cause  they  came,  her  heart  leapt  in  fierce 
exultation.  She  crept  back  and  prepared 
his  morning  meal,  which  he  ate  in  silence. 
When  he  had  finished  and  stood  up,  he 
said — 

"K'misi,  I  think  you  have  a  bad  ju-ju, 
for  since  I  have  bought  you  I  have  had  no 
fortune.  My  fish  have  gone  away  and  my 
young  men  have  left  me.  Also  Sandi  has 
put  me  to  the  greatest  shame." 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  thoughtfully, 
and  her  keen  native  instinct  told  her  that  he 
was  planning  her  death.  Nevertheless,  she 
sat  imperturbable,  giving  no  sign  of  her 
knowledge. 

That  night  Tigibini  spent  in  his  canoe. 
He  made  a  journey  down  the  little  river, 
calling — an  unwelcome  guest~at  the  fishing 
villages  en  route. 

Some  had  heard  of  his  disgrace  ;  others, 
through  the  accident  of  their  isolation,  had 
heard  nothing,  and  at  one  of  the  latter 
Tigibini  learnt  that  Sanders  had  joined  the 
boat  at  that  very  village  and  had  gone 
northward  toward  the  Ochori. 

*'  0  man,"  he  said  to  the  fisher  chief, 
"  how  many  soldiers  had  Sandi  ?  " 

"  He  had  the  tax  soldiers — four  and  four," 
replied  the  little  chief  ;  "  also  there  went 
with  him  Tibbetti,  who  sits  to-night  at  the 
village  of  the  Four  Pools,  for  to-morrow 
Ukusu,  the  N'gombi  man,  will  ask  Tibbetti 
in  full  palaver  that  his  wife  may  be  put 
away  from  him  because  of  her  naughtiness." 

Tigibini  had  intended  returning  to  his 
deserted  village  when  his  inquiries  were 
through,  but  now  he  changed  his  plan. 

"Of  Tibbetti  I  have  heard,  but  him  I 
have  never  seen,"  he  said.  "  Men  say  that 
he  is  the  son  of  Sandi." 

"  Of  that  I  have  heard,"  said  the  little 
chief  wisely. 

Tigibini,  squatting  over  the  fire,  smoking 
a  native  pipe,  seemed  to  be  taking  counsel 
with  the  flames,  for  his  bright  eyes  never  left 
the  glowing  logs. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence. 

"The  woman  who  is  the  mother  of. 
Tibbetti,"  he  said  at  last,  as  he  knocked  out 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  "  must  be  very 
beautiful  in  Sandi's  eyes,  for  Tibbetti, 
his  son,  is  always  with  him,  and,  m  th^ 


saying  goes,  '  To  fondle  the  son  is  to  love 
the  mother.' "  He  paused.  "  I  sleep  this 
night  with  you,"  he  said  decisively,  which 
he  did,  sleeping  on  the  chiefs  bed. 

Eight  miles  away  Lieutenant  Tibbetts  slept 
as  soundly,  and  rose  at  dawn  to  take  his  bath 
— a  function  which  it  was  his  most  earnest 
desire  should  be  of  a  private  character,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  witnessed  by  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  village,  who  gathered 
about  his  hut  and,  thrusting  their  fingers 
through  the  reed  walls,  brought  Bones  and 
his  rubber  bath  within  the  focus  of  twenty 
bright  pairs  of  eager  eyes. 

'^Alepo  !  Zar !  Go  away  !  "  roared  Bones. 

He  splashed  the  apertures  with  hardfals 
of  water,  but  water  has  no  terrors  for  the- 
young  people  of  the  river.  Bones  tried 
another  tack. 

"I  have  a  ju-ju,"  he  said  hollowly. 
"  Presently,  when  you  pull  your  faces  away, 
you  will  leave  your  eyes  behind  you  !  " 

This  terrifying  threat  gave  him  time  to 
garb  himself  hastily  before  he  did  his  great 
constitutional,  four  times  up  and  four  times 
down  the  village  street  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour — a  practice  with  which  the 
villagers  were  quite  familiar,  and  the  reason 
for  which  was  popularly  believed  to  be  that, 
if  Bones  stood  still,  his  knees  would  grow 
together — a  disquieting  affliction  to  wlaich 
white  men  were  subject. 

He  had  been  left,  with  one  soldier  as  an 
escort,  to  unravel  a  certain  matrimonial 
tangle  which  had  been  the  talk  of  the 
countryside  for  four  months.  For  the  wife 
of  Ukusu  was,  not  without  reason,  in  some 
disfavour  with  her  husband,  and  Bones  sat 
under  the  thatched  cover  of  the  palaver 
house  throughout  the  day,  and  heard  all  that 
Ukusu  had  to  say,  all  that  his  wife  had  to 
tell,  and  he  also  took  the  evidence  of  Ukusu's 
mother— the  villain  of  the  piece,  according 
to  Ukusu's  wife — Ukusu 's  wife's  father — 
who  had  a  bitter  grievance  against  Ukusu 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  goats  which 
formed  the  purchase-price  of  Mrs.  Ukusu — 
and  divers  willing  and  voluble  neighbours 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  certain 
suspicious  incidents. 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
half -past  ten  that  night  witnesses  came  and 
went.  Sometinies  they  would  break  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  narrative  to  go  home  and 
cook  the  family  meal,  and  another  would  be 
called  to  take  their  places,  but  at  ten-thirty 
by  13ones's  watch  the  verdict  was  delivered. 

Ukusu  received  the  equivalent  to  a  decree 
nisi  with  the  custody  of  the  goats,  whereupon 


'He  looked  down  at  Boueg,      'I  see  you,  Tibbetti,'  he  said,' 
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all  the  witnesses,  especially  those  who  had 
lied  themselves  livid  oa  behalf  of  Ukusu's 
wife,  came  forward  and  congratulated  him 
in  their  naive  way  upon  the  justice  of  his 
finding,  and  Bones  went  to  bed  with  a  sense 
of  a  day  well  spent. 

He  called  his  orderly. 

''  To-morrow,  in  the  first  light  of  the  day, 
let  the  chief's  canoe  be  ready  with  twenty 
paddlers,  for  I  go  to  my  lord  Sandi,  who 
waits  for  me^in  his  big  ship  by  the  Isisi 
River." 

He  took  the  cup  of  tea  the  orderly 
prepared  for  him,  said  his  prayers,  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  guest  hut  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
village,  \vithin  a  dozen  paces  of  the  path 
which  followed  the  bank  of  the  river.  As 
Bones  stretched  himself,  he  could  hear  the 
swish  and  swirl  of  the  fast-running  waters, 
a  pleasant  sound  to  accompany  a  man  to  the 
land  of  dreams. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke 
suddenly  and  sat  up  in  bed.  He  did  not 
know  why,  for  there  was  no  sound  save  the 
rush  of  the  water  and  the  regular  snore  of 
the  soldier  who  slept  outside  his  hut.  Bones 
swung  his  legs  from  the  bed,  pulled  on  his 
mosquito  boots,  and  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  hut. 

There  was  a  bright  moon,  and  he  could 
see  the  village  street  and  the  huts  as  clearly 
as  in  daylight.  The  village  was  silent.  At 
odd  intervals  he  saw  the  dull  red  of  dying 
fires.     He  looked  down  at  the  sentry. 

"My  dear  lad,"  he  said  softly,  "you  are 
making  a  noise  like  a  jolly  old  pig." 

He  kicked  the  man  gently,  but  the  sentry 
was  too  deep  in  sleep,  the  sleep  that  comes 
to  soldiers  when  they  lie  down  conscious  of 
security.  Had  they  been  camping  in  the 
forest,  the  lightest  word  of  '  Bones's  would 
have  weakened  the  man. 

"I  must  have  been  sleeping  on  my  back," 
thought  Bones,  and  was  half  turned  to 
re-enter  the  hut,  when  he  lost  consciousness. 

He  did  not  feel  the  blow  which  struck 
him  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  he  experienced 
no  pain,  only  the  world  went  suddenly  black 
and  he  collapsed. 

Tigibini  caught  him  in  his  arms,  Kfted 
him  cautiously  past  the  sentry,  and,  hoisting 
the  limp  body  to  his  shoulder,  he  strode 
along  the  river  path  into  the  bush.  His 
canoe  was  waiting,  and  he  dropped  Bones  to 
the  bottom,  jumped  in  ^t  the  stern,  and 
swung  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  midstream. 
The  river  was  running  swiftly.  Long  before 
dawn  came,  and  the  ^escort  entered  the  hut 


of  his  master,  to  find  it  empty,  Tigibini  had 
reached  his  village. 

Bones  had  half  returned  to  consciousness 
in  the  boat.  He  wholly  recovered  his 
faculties  in  the  hut  of  his  captor.  His  legs 
and  his  hands  were  tightly  bound  by  ropes 
of  pith.  His  head  ached  terribly  for  a 
while,  but  somebody  gave  him  water,  and 
with  that  the  acute  pain  passed,  and  Bones 
blinked  his  eyes  open  and  stared  around. 
At  first  he  thought  he  was  in  the  hut  where 
he  had  lain  down,  but  slowly  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  was  elsewhere.  He  tried 
to  move  first  his  hands  and  then  his  feet, 
and  only  then  realised  his  bondage. 

He  looked  round,  to  find  a  girl  sitting  on 
her  heels  by  his  side,  her  hands  clasped 
between  her  knees,  watching  him  without 
sympathy,  but  with  interest. 

"  0  woman,"  said  Bones  thickly,  "  where 
am  I  ?  " 

She  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  rose  and 
moved  stealthily  to  the  door,  and  looked  out. 
She  stood  at/  the  door  as  she  spoke,  one  eye 
upon  the  path  down  which  her  husband 
muse  come. 

"You  are  in  the  hut  of  Tigibini  of 
Bulagongo,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
Tigibini  has  gone  into  the  forest  to  make 
ready  the  young  trees  for  the  killing."  She 
did  not  use  the  colloquial  word  for  "  killing," 
but  employed  the  compound  phrase  which 
means  Kterally  "  the  fly-apart  death." 

K  you  take  four  young  saplings  and  bend 
them  down  so  that  their  heads  meet,  and 
secure  them  all  to  one  rope,  and  then  you 
take'  a  human  being  and  fasten  his  two 
ankles  and  wrists  by  ropes  to  the  bent 
saplings,  and  then  you  cut  the  master  rope 
which  frees  the  tree-tops,  they  leap  back 
to  their  naturally  erect  positions,  carrying 
with  them  such  portions  of  your  anatomy  as 
are  attached  to  their  feathery  heads. 

"  Oh,  lor  !  "  said  Bones  in  dismay.  Then 
in  Bomongo  :  "  How  long  will  Tigibini  be  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  very  strong,"  she  said,  "  but  the 
saplings  are  stronger,  and  the  sun  will  be  in 
this  hut  before  he  is  finished." 

Bones  made  a  rapid  mental  calculation, 
and  decided  that  he  had  about  six  hours 
to  live. 

"  Why  does  Tigibini  do  this  thing  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  liord,"  said  the  woman  bitterly,  "  who 
knows  the  heart  of  Tigibini  ?  He  does  not 
tell  me,  because  I  am  his  wife,  but  I  know 
he  hates  Sandi.  Also  he  said  you  were 
the  son  of  Sandi." 
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"Oh,  lor!"  said  Bones  again.  Then 
ao'ain  in  the  native  tongue,  "  0  woman,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  cut  this  rope  and  let  me  go,  I 
will'  give  you  riches.  Also  Sandi  will  be 
a  shield  for  you  in  all  things.'' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Lord,  if  I  did  this,"  she  said,  *'  Tigibini 
would  see  me.  For  though  he  cannot  look 
inside  the  hut,  yet  from  where  he  stands  he 
can  see  all  who  leave  the  hut,  and  he  has  his 
killing  spears,  and,  lord,  you  have  nothing, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  Avait." 

Her  caution  was  justified,  for  five  minutes 
later  she  slipped  softly  across  the  room  and 
sank  down  again  on  her  knees,  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  great  bulk  of  I'igibini 
filled  the  doorway.   ^ 

He  looked  dowm  at  Bones. 

"  I  see  you,  Tibbetti,"  he  said. 

"  1  see  you,  Tigibini,"  replied  Bones.  "  This 
is  a  very  shameful  thing,  and  be  sure  you 
shall  suffer." 

"  Tibbetti,  when  I  suffer  you  shall  know 
nothing  of  my  suffering,"  said  Tigibini,  "  for 
you  will  be  dead." 

He  swung  his  thick  whip  in  his  hand,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  strike  his  prisoner. 
He  sent  the  lash  flying  across  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  girl. 

"  I  am  hungry,"  he  said,  and  she  slipped 
out  of  the  hut  on  to  her  knees  before  the 
fire  and  the  black  cooking-pot  which  swung 
over  it. 

He  said  no  more  to  Bones,  but  went  out 
and  ate  a  prodigious  meal. 

"  Presently  I  shall  come  again,"  he 
promised,  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  hand, 
preparatory  to  taking  up  his  gruesome 
labours,  "  and  then,  Tibbetti,  Sandi  will  have 
no  son." 

The  girl  changed  her  position.  She  now 
sat  in  the  doorway  cross-legged,  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  her  chin  in  her  palms,  looking 
wistfully  down  the  bush  path  to  where  now 
and  again  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
husband.  From  time  to  time  she  spoke  to 
Bones  across  her  shoulder. 

"  He  has  finished,"  at  last  she  whispered, 
"  he  has  finished  !  " 

There  was  a  note  of  anguish  in  her  voice 
which  awoke'  surprise  even  in  Bones  in  his 
then  perturbed  and  preoccupied  state  of 
mind. 

^  Tigibini  came  in,  looked  at  his  prisoner, 
hitched  up  his  waist-cloth,  and  swung  Bones 
to  a  sitting  position.  The  young  man's 
head  swam,  and  he  w^ould  have  fallen  over, 
hut  Tigibini  helped  him. 

"  Tigibini  I " 


The  big  man  turned  in  surprise.  The 
audacity  of  the  address  stupefied  him,  for  a 
woman  never  calls  her  husband  by  name  save 
in  affection  or  sheer  insolence. 

"  0  Tigibini,"  she  said,  "  when  you  have 
ended  Tibbetti,  what  of  me  ?  " 

"  You  will  wait,  K'misi,"he  glared  at  her, 
wrath  and  indecision  in  his  eyes. 

"  0  beater  of  women,  what  of  me  ?  "  she 
said  again. 

With  a  howl  of  rage  he  sprang  up,  dashed 
from  the  hut  and  sped  back  along  the 
path. 

"  Where  has  this  man  gone  ? "  asked 
Bones. 

"  Lord,  he  has  gone  to  get  his  whip,"  said 
the  girl  calmly. 

Tigibini  came  blundering  back,  the  whip 
in  his  hand,  and  for  three  minutes  Bones 
wanced  and  raved,  as  the  sharp  thong  rose 
and  fell  against  the  unprotected  body  of  the 
girl. 

He  beat  her  till  he  was  tired,  then  flung 
down  the  whip  ;  but  she  rose  on  her  elbow 
and  smiled  at  him. 

"  0  beater  of  women,"  she  mocked, 
"  where  is  your  fine  axe  ?  " 

''  It  is  in  the  forest,  woman.  Presently  I 
will  return  with  it,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

*'  Go  now,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  smile. 
"  Or  do  you  fear  because  this  white  man 
shall  see  ?  " 

"That  you  shall  know,"  said  Tigibini, 
and  again  left  the  hut. 

The  girl  pulled  herself  to  the  doorway  and 
stared  out,  and  Bones,  from  where  he  sat, 
could  follow  the  direction  the  man  had 
taken. 

He  disappeared  into  the  thicket,  and  after 
a  while  they  saw  him  come  out.  He  did  not 
immediately  return.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
leaning  on  the  long  haft  of  the  axe.  When 
he  moved  he  seemed  to  reel.  The  girl  flung 
herself  upon  Bones. 

"  Quick,  Tibbetti !  "  she  said  between  her 
teeth,  and  slashed  away  at  the  ropes  with  a 
knife. 

Bones  rose  with  a  groan  and  staggered 
to  the  entrance,  and  the  girl  was  before 
him. 

Tigibini  was  on  his  way  back,  half  running, 
half  walking,  but  swaying  all  the  time  from 
left  to  right.  They  watched  his  progress. 
He  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Once  he 
fell  to  his  knees  and  scrambled  up  again  ; 
then  with  an  effort  he  pulled  himself  together, 
staring  at  the  man  and  the  woman  who  now 
stood  before  his  hut. 

"  I  see  you  !  "  he  yelled  and  leapt.    Then 
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he  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees,  slipped  oyer 
to  his  side,  and  the  axe  fell  away  from  him. 

The  girl  walked  to  him  and  looked  down. 

"Let  us  go  away,  Tibbetti,"  she.  said, 
"  for  to-night  I  think  Tigibini  will  die." 

In  truth,  Tigibini  was  not  dead  even  the 
next  morning,  when  Sanders  came  upon 
the  spot,  for  aconite — even  aconite  crudely 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  wild  flower 
— kills  slowly,  though  it  stupefies  very 
quickly. 

"  It  seems  incredible,"  said  Sanders,  "  but 
it  is  obviously  true  what  the  girl  says — that 
she  took  her  beating  to  give  the  poison  time 
to  work,  and  every  blow  she  accepted  was  to 
save  your  life." 


The  inquiry  was  held  on  the  deck  of  the 
Zaire,  and  the  girl  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  for  she  could  not  understand  this 
strange  tongue. 

"  Tell  me,  Tibbetti,"  she  said,  "  does  Sandi 
say  I  have  done  an  evil  thing  ?  " 

Sanders  shook  his  head. 

"  You  have  done  well,  K'misi,"  he  smiled, 
"and  I  will  give  you  many  presents." 

"  Lord,  I  did  not  do  this  for  reward,"  said 
the  girl,  "  but  because  Tibbetti  is  your  son." 

"  In  fact,  sir  and '  Excellency,"  said  Bones, 
who  had  long  since  recovered  his  good 
spirits,  "  it  was  for  dear  old  mother's  sake." 

"  Don't  let  us  keep  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts," 
said  Sanders  coldly. 


SONG. 


RAIN  upon  the  blackthorn— 
Ah,  the  leaden  hours 
That  pass  so  slow,  and  nothing  know 
Of  Summer's  million  flowers  I 


Blossoms  on  the  blackthorn  I 
Sweetness  sprung  from  sorrow : 

Only  tears  and  thorns  to-day- 
Tears  and  flowers  to=morrow ! 


M.  V.  GARLAND. 


KED^S  HAND 

By  WILBUR    DANIEL   STEELE 


Illustrated  by  Warwick  Reynolds 


^T  is  called  Ked's 
Hand,  and  it  is  not 
unlike  a  hand  in 
shape,  with  the 
knuckle  of  the 
sandy  thumb  raised 
a  little  to  bear  the 
weight  of  Huddle- 
stone  Light,  the 
fingers  pressed  to- 
gether, stretching 
to  the  east,  and  a  slender  woman's  wrist 
holding  it  to  the  land.  People  live  some- 
where in  the  peninsula,  though  one  would 
not  guess  it,  to  look  across  from  Huddlestone, 
and  the  mainland  folks  seem  to  know  little 
about  it,  lumping  the  inhabitants  in  general 
as  "  Ked's  "  when  they  mention  them. 

At  no  place  except  at  the  Light  does  the 
land  lift  many  feet  above  the  tides.  It  is 
veined  with  salt  water  and  rotten  with  marsh 
and  quicksand.  Fogs  oppress  it,  resting 
motionless  on  the  moors,  lending  an  illusion 
'*f  vastness  to  the  headland.  In  season  there 
is  a  droning  sound,  continuous  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  of  mosquitoes.  Nothing  else  breaks 
the  silence  ;  there  are  never  any  breakers, 
for  there  are  no  edges.  The  land  fades  out 
in  a  penumbra  of  reeds  and  grasses — not  so 
much  like  a  hand  as  like  the  shadow  of  a 
hand  held  under  a  diffused  light. 

Duck  hunters  go  there  in  the  late  fall. 
In  the  summer,  save  for  the  strip  of  white 
beach  along  the  pad  of  the  thumb,  the  place 
remains  remote  and  sufficient  to  itself,  a 
mysterious  wraith,  never  really  seen  from 
the  main  except  on  occasional  moonlit 
nights,  when  it  seems  to  emerge  from  its 
fogs  and  gleam  with  a  phosphorescent  pallor 
among  its  lagoons — Ked's  Hand. 

To-night  a  party  of  people  from  "  The 
Willows,"  at  Huddlestone,  were  having  a 
corn-roast  on  the  pad  of  the  thumb.  Some 
of  them,  with  children,  were  to  return  on  an 
early  launch,  and  the  rest  were  to  remain 


and  see  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  ten  or 
thereabouts.  They  had  built  a  fire,  laying 
two  timbers  of  a  wrecked  ship  near  together, 
and  piling  smaller  driftwood  all  along 
between  them,  so  that  it  made  a  miniature 
street  of  living  coals,  and  gave  everyone  a 
chance  with  his  corn  or  bacon.  From  a 
little  way  off  in  the  darkness,  the  moving, 
flame-coloured  figures  made  a  composition 
spectacular  and  intimate. 

Gaspard  Kroon,  the  Gipsy  Tenor,  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  farther  line  where  the  light 
was  brightest.  That  was  like  him.  He 
carried  the  burden  of  the  gaiety  ;  he  was 
brilliant,  electric,  full  of  gesture,  drawing  in 
to  himself  all  the  tangled  threads  of  interest. 
He  drained  himself.  On  his  swarthy,  razor- 
sharp  face  tiny  red  beads  of  perspiration 
came  out  and  evaporated  in  the  heat. 

Gaspard  Kroon  was  the  new  man.  That 
was  what  he  called  himself,  in  fact — "  The 
New  Man."  He  had  nothing  behind  him— 
history,  no  moral  liabilities,  no  sense  of  race. 
Tw^o  years  ago  this  evening  he  had  not  been 
able  to  write  or  read  his  own  name,  and 
therefore  he  could  win  the  world.  ' 

Hoff  had  discovered  him.  Hoff  was  there, 
to  the  left,  being  quite  himself,  and  tearing 
at  an  ear  of  corn  with  his  wide  teeth.  Lydia 
Klein,  the  editor,  was  there,  and  others. 
Gaspard  carried  them  along.  One  wondered 
if  he  liked  them. 

Marcia  More  hated  them  just  now.  She 
sat  on  the  sand  a  little  way  off  in  the 
shadows,  taking  no  part.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  about  her  knees.  An  occasional  crab 
scuttled  past  her  in  the  dark,  but  she  did 
not  mind. 

It  would  have  seemed  possible  to  only  one 
or  two  people,  her  oldest  friends,  that  she 
could  hate  anyone.  She  had  been  through 
the  mill  of  emotion  and  come  out  wearing 
a  blank.  Her  face  was  like  the  face  of  a 
mountain  lake,  giving  back  what  it  received. 
Only  Gaspard,  of  all  the  later  people,  knew 
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anything  about  her,  and  this  was  because 
she  loved  him. 

They  had  been  married  half  a  year  now. 
She  had  wanted  him  to  come  down  to 
Huddlestone  because  nobody  knew  about  the 
place,  and  here  they  all  were,  after  a  week, 
hounds  on  a  warm  trail.  She  felt  them 
tearing  at  his  willing  vitality.  She  knew 
something  about  life  and  about  achieve- 
ment, and  she  had  dreamed  of  an  old  and 
solid  house  somewhere,  buried  deep  in  the 
country  —  quiet,  brooding,  a  sanctuary. 
Gaspard  needed  that  if  he  was  to  endure. 

She  heard  his  voice  calling  :  "  Marcia  ! 
Oh,  Marcia,  where  are  you  ?  " 

Rising,  she  moved  forward  and  stopped 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  firelight.  He  came 
to  her,  stepping  over  children  with  his  long, 
nervous  legs,  an  expression  of  sudden  sobriety 
on  his  face. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  having  a  good 
time,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes.  .  Don't  worry  about  me,  dear. 
I'm  quiet." 

She  turned  back  slowly  to  the  night,  taking 
him  with  her. 

"You're  always  quiet,"  he  said.  They 
sat  dow^n  Ion  the  beach,  with  the  tranquil 
water  lapping  near  their  feet.  He  broke 
out  after  a  moment,  as  if  he  could  not 
endure  the  silence  :  "  Marcia,  this  place  is 
queer.  It's  worse  than  queer  ;  it's  horrible. 
It  makes  a  drumming  in  my  ears.  The  air's 
heavy." 

She  laid  a  hand  on  one  of  his.  "  See  the 
stars  there  in  the  water,  Gaspard,  every  one 
of  them  perfectly  still  and  round.  It's  as  if 
we  were  hanging  between  two  skies." 

"  Yes,  and  look  at  the  mist  creeping  over 
the  marsh  there  beyond.  My  skin  prickles, 
Marcia.  I  have  dreams  like  this  sometimes, 
awful  dreams,  where  everything  is  heavy,  and 
the  air  like  lead,  and  my  skin  prickles.  I'm 
afraid  of  this  place.  They  say  at  the  hotel 
that  it's  called  '  Ked's  Hand.'  Well,  what  if 
the  hand  were  to  close  up  all  of  a  sudden 
and  hold  us  here  for  ever,  smothered  ?  Will 
you  look  ,at  that  fog  now,  with  the  moon 
rising  through  it  ?  How  pale  the  stuff  is  ! 
It  doesn't  move,  and  yet  it  comes  toward  us. 
It's  something  dead,  Marcia.  I  hate  dead 
things ! "  He  held  in  his  hand  a  pointed  stick, 
with  which  he  had  been  toasting  bacon.  He 
waved  it  now  with  a  gesture  of  nervousness. 
"  Marcia,  what  does  it  make  you  want  to  do  ? 
Shriek  or  sleep  ?  " 

Marcia  bent  forward  and  sifted  sand 
through  her  fingers.  "  Sleep's  not  so  bad. 
Everyone  has  to  sleep  from  time  to  time." 


"/  don't.  Why  should  /  sleep  ?  You 
— all  of  you— perhaps.  You've  been  doing 
things  for  years,  centui-ies,  making  things. 
But  ive — I !  "  He  spoke  with  an  extra- 
ordinary concentration,  his  lips  baring  his 
teeth,  his  eyes  lowered,  his  nervous  hands 
busy  with  the  stick.  "  /  haven't  been  doing 
things,  making  things  !  I'm  new  !  I've 
been  asleep  in  my  people  for  centuries.  Why 
should  I  sleep  now  ?  It's  morning,  Marcia. 
The  day  is  ahead  !  " 

Marcia  leaned  toward  him,  her  palms 
pressed  to  her  cheeks  and  her  eyeballs 
pushing  gently  against  their  lids. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  she  asked,  in  the 
precise  and  powerless  voice  of  horror. 

A  crab  lay  on  its  back  in  the  sand  between 
Gaspard 's  knees,  its  belly  gleaming  with  a 
moist  pallor  in  the  night.  The  pointed  stick, 
indefatigably  busy  in  Gaspard's  hands, 
entered  the  belly,  and,  creeping  through  the 
flesh  and  the  nether  shell,  pursued  its  way 
into  the  sand.  The  creature's  claws,  writhing, 
made  a  faint  rustling  sound. 

"What  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  repeated  in 
the  same  voice. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  leaving  the  creature 
pinioned.  Marcia  removed  the  stick  and  cast 
it  into  the  water  ;  then  she,  too,  got  up  and 
stood  with  her  eyes  the  other  way,  shivering 
a  little. 

"  It  has  no  feeling,"  he  said.  He  was 
blowing  like  a  spent  runner.  "  I  hate  things 
that  have  no  feeling  !  I  loathe  things  that 
have  no  feeling.  .  .  .  Come  back  t6  the  fire  ! 
Please  !  " 

She  remained  only  a  moment  in  the  warm 
circle,  for  the  early  goers  were  getting  their 
things  together,  and  some  already  straggling 
up  across  the  sand-spit,  laughter  and  the 
voices  of  drowsy  children  hanging  behind 
them  in  the  quiet  air.  Gaspard's  face 
appeared  at  her  shoulder,  more  than  ever 
swarthy  with  the  red  of  shame. 

"  I  love  you  !  "  he  whispered.  His  eyes 
were  on  the  hem  of  her  skirt.  "  I'm  sorry. 
Forgive  me.  It  made  me  go  kind  of  queer 
out  there — in  the  dark." 

She  laid  a  hand  on  his  damp  head.  Just 
now  he  was  not  the  new  man  ;  he  was  more 
like  a  little  boy  in  trouble,  shame  mingling 
with  a  wistful  fear  of  things  beyond  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  and  there  was 
an  extraordinary  tenderness  in  it.  "  You're 
tired,  Gaspard.  Won't  you  come  back  to  the 
hotel  now  ?     Some  of  them  are  going." 

He  was  himself  at  that,  waving  his  hands. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  Lydia  Klein  is  going  to 
do  a  story  for  the  papers.     It  will  go  all  over 
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the  country.  She  wants  to  know  endless 
things  about  me.     I  must !  " 

He  kissed  her  hand  with  a  passionate 
swiftness  and  was  away,  virile,  romantic, 
clothed  in  the  sanguine  firelight. 

Marcia  turned  and  followed  shadows  up 
the  sand.  She  was  weary  and  inexpressibly 
troubled  about  life.  At  the  crest,  where 
the  san(J  fell  away  again  to  the  water  and  the 
thrumming  launch,  she  stood  irresolute 
between  two  fires — the  boat,  on  the  one  hand, 
crowded  with  noise  and  life  and  lights,  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  shining  through  striped 
canvas  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  globe 
of  warmth  which  she  had  left.  She  could 
see  Gaspard  standing  up  in  the  core  of  it — it 
must  be  Gaspard.  Remembering  the  faint 
agony  of  the  crab's  claws,she  had  a  momentary 
and  irrational  vision  of  herself  lying  there, 
with  a  sharpened  stick  going  through  her, 
very  slowly,  and  on  into  the  sand,  and 
Gaspard's  rapt  face  hanging  over  her  in  the 
night,  far  away.  She  seemed  to  cry  out, 
trying  to  w^arn  him  of  what  he  did,  but  her 
voice  would  not  touch  him,  and  he  did  not 
understand  till  it  was  too  late.  Then  she 
seemed  to  see  him  leaping  to  his  feet  with  a 
shudder,  and  to  hear  him  gasping  fiercely  at 
her  :  "  You  have  no  f  eehng  !  I  loathe  things 
that  have  no  feeling  !  " 

She  was  weak,  and  sat  down  on  the  sand. 
In  a  kind  of  mist  she  perceived  the  launch 
moving  off,  its  lights  and  voices  diminishing 
across  the  glassy  water.  A  sense  of  freedom, 
like  a  miracle,  came  over  her.  The  launch 
thought  she  was  at  the  fire,  and  the  fire 
thought  she  was  on  the  launch.  For  a 
moment  out  of  life  she  was  alone. 

She  gazed  over  a  shoulder  at  Huddlestone 
Light,  burning  quietly  in  the  dark.  There 
was  something  abiding  and  incorruptible 
about  that  tranquil  beacon,  like  a  Christ 
saying :  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy- 
laden."  And  after  a  moment  she  went, 
walking  through  the  heavy  sand. 

She  passed  the  lighthouse,  gazing  up  at  the 
wind-polished  clapboards.  The  soft  night 
drew  her  on,  and  mist  touched  her  brow 
with  sweet  fingers.  It  was  no  longer  black 
on  the  lower  levels,  for  the  moon,  heaving 
clear  of  the  horizon,  struck  the  vapours 
with  a  suave  and  ghostly  radiance.  The 
fetor  of  land  long  dead  was  in  her  nostrils — 
a  rank,  sweet  smell,  heavy  with  peace. 

She  was  not  going  far — just  a  few  steps. 
Then  she  would  return  and  sit  on  the  ridge 
till  the  others  came  across  to  take  the  boat, 
•lust  now  it  was  something  to  be  lost  out  of 
the  world — to  be  for  a  moment,  as  it  were. 


neither  quick  nor  dead.  Gaspard  needed 
this.  If  she  could  but  make  him  see  !  If 
she  could  but  make  him  doubt  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  his  inexhaustible  fire  ! 

A  soft  chill  sprang  over  her  foot,  and  when 
she  glanced  down  she  saw  water  gleaming 
between  tufts  of  grass.  She  had  come  far 
enough.  Turning  around,  she  went  back  in 
the  direction  from  which  she  seemed  to  have 
come,  moving  in  a  close  chamber  of  pearl. 
Strange  reeds  brushed  her  knees,  and  her  feet 
were  in  water  again.  Something  rustled 
away.  This  time  she  stood  where  she  was 
for  a  moment,  thinking,  till  a  sense  of  the 
marsh's  muddy  lips  sucking  at  her  ankles 
made  her  withdraw  to  firmer  ground. 
Mosquitoes,  shaken  from  the  reeds,  wove  the 
mist. 

Of  a  sudden  she  lifted  her  voice,  calhng  : 
"  Gaspard !     Gaspard  !  " 

She  had  not  meant  to  do  that.  Coming 
from  her  own  throat,  the  cry  appalled  her. 
She  asked  herself  what  she  was  doing,  and, 
folding  her  hands,  she  tried  to  remain  relaxed 
and  motionless.  Mosquitoes  dropped  out  of 
the  air  and  settled  on  her  hands  and  face  and 
ankles. 

"  Gaspard  !  "  she  called  again,  "  Gaspard  ! 
Gaspard  ! " 

The  sound  was  loud  and  sharp  just  about 
her,  and  then  she  felt  it  going  up  against 
the  soft,  impenetrable  barrier  of  the  fog. 
There  were  frogs  somewhere,  and  the  thing 
in  the  marsh  near  her  was  still  rustling.  She 
listened  and  listened,  her  head  thrust  forward 
and  inclined  slightly  to  one  side,  but  all  she 
could  hear  was  the  thi  ig  in  the  marsh  and 
■'  the  frogs  and  the  invisible  mosquito  millions 
singing  to  her  nerves.  After  a  Httle  she 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  Gaspard's  voice, 
far  away  and  distinct :  "  What  if  the  hand 
were  to  close  up  all  of  a  sudden  and  hold  us 
here  for  ever,  smothered  ?  " 

She  heard,  or,  rather,  felt  a  gunshot 
jarring  the  opaque  air.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  somewhere  behind  her  back.  She 
turned  and  went  that  way,  and  when  she  had 
gone  twenty  paces,  she  was  free  of  the  fog, 
as  though  she  had  stepped  out  from  behind 
the  drop  to  take  a  call  at  the  theatre. 

It  was  queer  stuff,  this  fog  on  Ked's  Hand. 
For  no  reason  it  was  over  there,  and  it  was 
not  here.  In  a  clearing,  perhaps  seventy 
yards  across,  filled  with  moonhght  and 
ringed  about  with  feathery  cliffs  of  the  mist, 
a  man  stood  on  tlie  margin  of  an  estuary, 
leaning  on  the  muzzle  of  a  shot-gun,  his  head 
sunken  forward  and  his  shoulders  drooping 
together,  as  if  he  meditated. 


*'  Faces  confronted  her 

He  had  a  long,  colourless  beard,  so  thin 
that  it  vanished  like  a  morning  vapour 
when  it  passed  against  the  moon's  reflection 
on  the  water.  His  eyes  were  light,  pro- 
minent, and  half  blind,  but  his  ears  caught 
Marcia's     footfalls     twenty     yards     away. 


masks  twitching  with  a  raw  and  ineffectual  anger  .  .  . 

He  turned   to  fix  her  with    his  lustreless 
regard. 

Her  pace  slackened.  Folding  her  hands, 
she  pressed  the  palms  tight  together.  It  was 
years  since  she  had  known  stage-fright,  yet 
this  was  like  it  now,  except  that  the  liorror 


She  stretched  out  her  hands,  beseeching.     *  You  promised  ! ' " 

was  deeper,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  at  The  man  nodded  his  head  slowly,  seeming 

all  for  it.     What  was  she  to  say  to  this  com-  to  think  about  what  she  had  said.     Then 

posed  and  ghostly  figure  ?     How  was  she  to  his    eyes    turned    back    across    the    water, 

break  the  silence   of  this  place  ?     Seconds  and  he  shifted  the  gun  into  the  crook  of 

passed.  his  arm. 

"rm— lost,"  she  managed  after  a  time.  "There's  a  boy  drownded  here^'  he  told 
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her,  in  a  high,  Idsfc  voice.  ''They  found  his 
hat  right  here  where  I'm  standin'." 

Marcia  moved  nearer,  fascin^ated  by  the 
lambent  serenity  of  the  flood.  In  those 
depths  there  was  nothing  but  the  moon, 
round  and  cold.  She  felt  the  dreadful 
beauty  of  the  place  laying  hold  of  her. 

*'  Tm  lost,"  she  repeated,  and  again  she 
had  a  sense  that  sound  refused  to  travel  in 
this  air.     "  I — I  was  with  a  party." 

"  I'm  waitin'  for  the  body  to  rise,"  the 
man  went  on,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  specu- 
lations. "  They  say,  if  you  shoot  a  gun 
acrost  water,  it'll  bring  'em  up." 

He  lifted  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  felt 
for  the  trigger,  and  the  moon,  coming  out  of 
the  water,  danced  along  the  blue  barrel. 

Marcia  raised  a  hand  in  supplication,  but 
her  voice  seemed  to  have  gone  away.  She 
found  herself  staring  at  the  water,  and 
waiting,  watching,  cringing.  Her  pain  grew 
deeper  as  the  silence  continued. 

The  man  lowered  his  gun.  "  I  forgot  to 
put  in  another  load,"  he  muttered.  Fumbling 
his  pockets,  he  brought  out  a  fresh  shell 
and  slipped  it  into  the  chamber.  Then,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  what  he  was  about, 
he  leaned  an  arm  on  the  weapon's  muzzle 
and  brooded  out  across  the  lagoon. 

"  It's  my  boy  Sim,"  he  said.  "  He  was  a 
good  boy.  Black,  curly  hair.  They  found 
his  hat  right  here  where  I'm  standin'. 
Sometimes  it  seems  years  since  yeste'day, 
when  it  happened." 

His  skin  was  the  colour  of  old  ivory  in  the 
moonlight,  and  his  drooping,  bloodless  lips 
twitched  at  the  corners  with  an  ordered 
rhythm,  like  a  pulse.  Instead  of  pity,  Marcia 
was  tilled  with  an  uneasy  dread.  The  man's 
bereavement  was  somehow  monstrous,  ghastly, 
dispassionate — there  w^as  no  feeling,  no 
reality.  Grrowing  angry,  she  grasped  his  arm 
to  shake  it,  and  then  her  hand  dropped  away 
again,  for  it  was  as  though  her  fingers  had 
closed  on  a  naked  bone  beneath  the  cloth  of 
the  sleeve.  He  looked  at  her  with  his  vacant 
eyes,  opaque  in  the  serene  illumination. 

"  What — who  are  you  .^  "  she  gasped. 

He  answered  in  a  narrative  tone,  as  flat 
and  stale  as  the  mai-sh— 

"  I'm  Godsend  Ked.  Old  one,  that  is. 
Young  Godsend  is  brother  to  that  one,  y'u 
understand,  under  the  water  there." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
want  to  go  back  to  the  others.  Eight  away, 
please  !  "^Do  you  hear  ?  I'll  pay  you — 
anything  ! " 

The  old  man  nodded  slowly,  as  if  turning 
it  over  in  his  mind,  and  then,  presenting  his 


back  to  her,  moved  off  along  the  margin  of 
the  w^ater  without  a  w^ord.  Marcia  would 
have  said  that  they*  ought  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  misgiving  followed 
her  all  the  w-ay  across  the  crystal  space.  But 
when  the  fog  had  swallow^ed  up  the  moon 
and  made  Old  Ked  a  moving  blur,  she  forgot 
this  in  the  need  for  keeping  track  of  him, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  be  alone  again  on 
Ked's  Hand.  She  did  lose  him  once  or  twice 
in  the  glittering  pall,  and  then  she  ran, 
tripping  through  tangled  reeds,  to  see  him. 

She  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  far  they 
went.  Sand,  rushes,  mat  of  wild  cranberry, 
passed  through  the  dim  circle  of  vision 
underfoot.  Once  there  was  a  bridge  of  twin 
logs,  with  bits  of  plank  fastened  crosswise, 
and  a  ditch  of  water  shining  beneath  like 
the  face  of  a  black  pearl.  Silence  oppressed 
her,  and  yet  she  was  afraid  to  raise  her  voice 
for  fear  of  hearing  his  again.  He  was 
leading  her — where  ?  She  had  told  him  she 
was  with  a  party  ;  now  it  came  to  her  of  a 
sudden  that  he  had  not  asked  her  w^here  the 
party  was. 

''  Listen  !  "  she  cried,  catching  up  to  pluck 
his  shoulder.     "  Listen  !     Please  !  " 

Her  voice  startled  him,  and  he  shrank  away 
from  her  touch.  When  he  turned  his  eyes 
over  a  shoulder,  she  saw  by  their  dull  amaze- 
ment that  he  had  forgotten  she  was  there. 
She  stood  still,  with  her  hands  pressed  to  her 
cheeks,  while  he  went  on  and  merged  with  the 
veil.  Dimly  she  heard  his  footfalls  receding, 
a  soft  pad,  pad,  pad;  then  he  seemed  to 
be  getting  over  something,  for  there  was  a 
sound  of  grunting,  a  senile  complaint,  and 
the  ring  of  gunstock  striking  w'ood. 

A  light  stronger  than  the  moon  was  in 
the  mist,  the  mist  itself  rocked  with  a  strange 
wind,  and  Marcia's  ears  were  deafened.  She 
put  her  hands  over  them. 

"  He  shot  the  gun,'-  she  told  herself.  It 
was  simple.  He  had  shot  the  gun.  She 
tried  to  laugh.     She  was  shivering  all  over. 

Taking  her  hands  away,  she  hstened  and 
he^rd  nothing,  not  even  the  pad,  pad  of  his 
boots.  She  moved  forward,  curiously  blind, 
groping  the  mist  with  outstretched  arms. 
Her  hands  found  the  top  rail  of  a  fence, 
grey  and  polished  like  satin,  and,  resting  her 
weight  against  it,  she  peered  at  the  ground 
beyond  and  the  human  wreckage  cast  down 
there,  dim,  misshapen,  eloquent  of  disaster. 
She  crossed  her  arms  on  the  rail  and  buried 
her  face  in  them,  and  after  a  moment  a 
SQund  came  out  of  her  throat. 

She  heard  a  voice  from  beyond  the  fence 
by  and  by,  questioning,  impatient. 
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"  What's  the  ruction  there  ?  Wlio  is  it  ? 
What's  wrong  ?     Say  !  " 

She  pointed,  without  uncovering  her  eyes. 
Hearing  no  further  sound,  and  seeing  that 
the  owner  of  the  voice  came  toward  her,  she 
looked  up  presently,  to  find  him  standing  with 
his  elbow  on  the  fence  and  his  eyes  studying 
the  dim  catastrophe.  She  fell  back  a  step, 
shaken. 

"Gaspard!"       • 

Turning  his  head,  the  man  regarded  her 
suspiciously  from  under  the  shadow  of  his 
slouch  hat.     "  Gaspard  ?     Gaspard  who  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  Marcia's  hand  went  to  her  throat. 
It  was  all  so  queer  that  she  wanted  to  laugh, 
even  in  the  presence  of  death.     "  Oh,  I — 

I You're  very  like For  a  moment 

I  thoudit " 


"  I  was  Gaspard  ?  Don't  know  'im.  My 
name's  Ked  —  Godsend  Ked.  That's  my 
father  there— w^hat's  left." 

It  was  like  a  dream,  where  nothing 
counted;  his  w^ords  ran  in  with  the  velvet 
pallor  of  the  night,  engrossed,  passionless, 
like  a  sound  of  claws,  it  seemed  to  Marcia, 
rustling  over  sand.  She  remembered 
Gaspard  and  his  sharpened  stick,  and  now 
she  almost  understood. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  she  heard  the  other 
asking  in  the  same  sluggard  voice.  "  How'd 
he  come  to  blow  'imself  that  way  ?  Or  did 
you  do  it  ?     Or  what  ?  " 

That  frightened  her.  "No,  no,  no! 
He  was  climbing  the  fence.     He  loaded  the 

gun  out  there  where  his  boy — you  know 

He  was  shooting  over  the  water  out  there, 
and ■" 

"  Again  ?  " 

"  xigain  ? "  Her  wonder  hung  in  the 
quiet  air.  She  shook  herself  savagely.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  obtrude  ;  I  hope  you  will 
understand,  but  I  shall  have  to  beg  you  to 
find  me  a  guide.  I  have  lost  my  party,  I 
don't  know  my  way  ;  I  am  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  anything  here.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  anything,  in  or  out  of  reason,  if  you 
will  only  hurry — please  !  " 

The  young  one  nodded  thoughtfully  as 
the  old  one  had  done.  He  picked  up  the 
shot-gun,  examined  it,  and  handed  it  to  her, 
saying  :  "  You'll  have  to  carry  this."  The 
barrel  was  still  warm  in  her  palm.  She  kept 
her  eyes  on  it  while  another  burden  was 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  then,  getting 
between  the  bars,  she  followed,  guided  by  a 
muffled  and  laborious  breathing  and  boot-soles 
sucking  in  swampy  turf. 

A  doorway  of  yellow  light  opened  before 
her,    framing    the    silhouette   of    the    two 


Godsends,  and  after  a  moment  she  followed 
in,  obedient  to  a  word  cast  back. 

The  room  was  spacious,  high-studded, 
done  in  an  old  faith  of  architecture.  Dis- 
coloured wainscoting  panelled  the  '  lower 
walls,  and  above  them  the  plaster  was  mottled 
as  a  shrike's  egg  with  the  damp  of  de- 
generating years.  What  little  of  furniture 
there  was  seemed  broken,  exquisite,  and  old. 
A  lamp  on  the^able  of  scarred  Sheraton  in 
the  centre  gave  out  a  brown  light,  smoked 
and  feeble.  Had  it  been  a  little  feebler 
yet,  one  might  have  forgotten  the  decay 
and  summoned  up  the  ghosts  of  strong  and 
beautiful  people  in  that  old  chamber. 

The  people  there  in  the  flesh  were  neither 
strong  nor  beautiful.  It  was  hard  to  say 
how  many  there  were.  Like  the  colourless 
things  on  the  underside  of  a  field-stone, 
they  sought  shadow,  inhabiting  corners, 
crowding  in  obscurity,  careless  of  contact. 
Twitching,  they  made  no  sound.  The  head 
of  a  very  old  woman  was  to  be  seen,  and 
beside  it  the  head  of  a  baby,  both  of  them 
toothless,  bald,  the  skin  drawn  taut  over 
the  framework  gleaming  in  the  high-lights — 
oddly  identical  heads,  staring  fixedly  in  the 
same  direction. 

Marcia,  following  the  gaze,  turned  her 
eyes  over  her  shoulder.  The  dead  man  lay 
on  another  table  by  the  wall  behind  her 
back.  She  saw  his  boots  and  the  worn 
irousers  above  them  flattening  away  from 
the  keen  ridges  of  his  leg-bones.  Queer 
things  suggested  themselves  to  her ;  she 
breathed  an  opiate  in  the  ropy  air,  and  for  a 
moment,  under  the  urge  of  all  those  rapt, 
converging  eyes,  she  felt  a  desire  to  keep  on 
turning  her  head  till  she  came  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  an  eagerness,  breathless 
and  almost  beyond  control,  to  snatch  a 
glimpse  of  what  had  happened  when  the 
gun  went  off  in  the  mist  out  of  doors. 

She  got  herself  straight  with  an  effort 
that  left  her  weak  and  shivering  and  con- 
scious of  a  personal  filth.  She  appealed  : 
"  Please,  somebody,  I  wish  to  go  !  " 

The  younger  Godsend  came  toward  her 
out  of  the  populous  shadows,  carrying  a 
bottle  and  a  tea-cup. 

*'  I'm  goin'  to  take  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
strain  of  petulance.     "  Only  you  better  have .^ 
a  mite  o'  this  first.     You're  white." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  endowing  himself  with 
a  survival  of  gentility,  somehow  shocking. 
Marcia  pushed  away  the  cup.  Moved  by 
some  thought  or  emotion  too  diaphanous  for 
expression,  the  man  stared  into  it  for  a 
moment,  then,  lifting  it  to  his  lips,  swallowed 
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the  shot  x^nd  put  down  the  cup  and  the 
bottle  beside  the  lamp. 

He  was  ready  to  go,  but  he  lingered  there 
for  a  moment,  leaning  on  bis  hands  and 
letting^  his  eyes  drift  away  to  the  other  table 
beside  the  wall. 

Marcia  waited  while  the  moment  lengthened 
into  many,  her  attention  fastened  upon  the 
face  hanging  in  the  sulphur  light,  greyish 
brown,  worn  like  a  blade,  curiously  dead, 
and  as  curiously  ahve  with  a  still,  insidious 
nervousness.  He  was  as  like  the  old  woman 
as  she  was  like  the  baby,  and  they  were  all 
as  like  as  eggs  in  a  nest. 

He  seemed  to  be  giving  himself  up.  Once 
he  moved,  but  it  was- only  to  sink  down  into 
a  chair  with  his  arms  spread  on  the  table. 
His  eyes,  like  the  rest,  ^kindled  with  a  slow 
and  exotic  animation.  The  breath  of  the 
marsh  dwelt  in  the  room.  Mosquitoes  came 
in  at  the  door,  w^ound  the  air,  invisible,  or 
dropped  out  of  it  to  sting.  A  clock  ticked 
slowly  behind  Marcia's  back,  so  slowdy  that 
it  seemed  ten  seconds  elapsed  between  the 
successive  beats.  The  old  •  woman  was 
speaking  in  a  rapt  and  w^eightless  voice — 

"  I  'member.  I  'member.  'Twas  my 
own  gran 'father,  Abner  Ked.  And  he  come 
ashore  in  his  dory  that  time  with  his  mate's 
co'pse.     I  'member.     I  'member." 

Once,  when  playing  in  the  Southern  States, 
Marcia  More  had  been  taken  to  a  negro 
camp-meeting,  and  she  recalled  a  moment 
when  something  seemed  to  break  in  the  air, 
the  lights  dimmed,  a  raptured  horror  smote 
black  faces,  and  the  shadows  of  the  devils  of 
the  jungle  tiptoed  through  th^' pack,  shaking 
them  like  a  reed.  .  .  . 

"  He'd  been  adrift  two  weeks.  .  .  ." 

They  W'ere  shaken  like  a  reed.  Their 
blood  beat  all  with  one  pulse,  and  shadow 
knit  them  together.  Behind  Marcia's  back 
the  clock  ticked  on  more  slowly. 

Something  was  busy  in  her  brain  now, 
irrational,  untiring,  putting  away  obstacles, 
leading  her  along  Wind  passages  and  "through 
impenetrable  walls,  till  she  stood  on  the  floor 
of  a  dream  and  heard  her  own  voice,  as  a 
stranger's,  pleading  with  the  man  at  the 
table — 

"  Gaspard  !  Why  are  you  doing  it  ? 
Gaspard,  dear,  what  is  the  use  ?  What  are 
you  driving  at  ?  Why  do  you  take  all  this 
trouble,  Gaspard  .^  What  do  you  want  to 
show  me,  and  who  are  all— these  ?  And 
why  do  you  look  that  way  ?  " 

The  man  turned  on  her,  wincing,  and  all 
about  him  in  the  room  she  had  a  sense  of 
things  falHng    to   pieces.     Something   was 


shattered  ;  an  exquisite  balance  had  been 
destroyed.  Faces  confronted  her  from  the 
dusk,  masks  twitching  with  a  raw  and 
ineffectual  anger,  like  the  faces  of  devotees 
robbed  of  their  drug  by  a  sudden  hand. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes.  "  What  am  I  saying? 
Why  do  you  look  so  like  Gaspard  ?  "  She 
stretched  out  her  hands,  beseeching.  "  You 
promised  !  You  promised  !  You  wouldn't 
go  back  on  your  promise.  Someone  will  take 
me  !  " 

His  eyes  were  clouded  and  as  frightened  as 
her  own.     She  fawned  on  him. 

"  Please  !  Now  !  I'll  tell  you  where  they 
are,  my  people,  and  you'll  take  me  right 
away.  They're  near  the  place  where  your 
father  was — you  know — where  he  went  to 
shoot  over  the  water " 

Her  voice  trailed  off.  Aud  now  a  new 
thing,  taking  shape  in  the  back  of  her  mind, 
drove  her  on  inexorably.  ''  You  remember 
you  said  '  Again  ? '  when  I  told  you  that 
out  there  ?  Why  did  you  say  '  Again  ? ' 
AYhat  made  you  say  it — '  Agai?i  ?  ' — like 
that  ?  " 

He  stared  at  her  with  Gaspard's  frightened 
eyes,  and  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue, 
as  Gaspard  did. 

"  He  was  always  doin'  it,  that's  why." 

"  Always  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why 
do  you  talk  like  a  crazy  person  ?  The  boy 
was  drowned  yesterday!''' 

"  It's  you  that's  crazy  here.  He  was 
twins  wath  me,  and  that  was  tw^enty  year — 
nearer  twenty-five — ago." 

Marcia  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  table. 
"But  he  was  drowned^  you  know  !  He  was 
—dead!'' 

"  Some  says r" 

*'  But  they  found  his  hat !  " 

"  Some  says " 

"  But—but " 

"  Some  says  there  was  gipsies  about  .... 
Why  ? " 

"  Nothing  !  Nothing,  nothing  !  You 
believe  me,  don't  you  ?  Nothing  !  " 
t  She  was  consumed  by  the  necessity  for 
making  him  understand  that  she  meant 
nothing,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  kind 
of  triumph  when  his  eyes  wandered  away 
from  hers  and  back  to  the  table  beside 
the  wall. 

Time  went  on,  meted  out  by  the  lagging 
pulse  of  that  clock  behind  her  back.  Her 
mind  centred  upon  it,  and  she  found  herself 
awaiting  the  beat  with  an  unaccountable 
tension. 

The  old  woman's  voice  grew  audible  once 
more : 
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"  I  was  on  the  beach  that  time,  I  was.  I 
seen  the  dead  one." 

That  was  a  queer  clock.  Its  beat,  now 
that  she  listened  so  closely,  was  not  metallic, 
as  a  clock's  beat  should  be.  It  was  more  like 
a  flnid  impact. 

"  He'd  been  adrift  two  weeks,  Abner  Ked 
had,  and  .  .  ." 

It  was  more  like  something  faUing  on  the 
floor — drip,  drip,  drip.  Marcia  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears  and  fled. 

Somehow  or  other  she  was  out  in  the  dark, 
and  mist  blew  in  her  face,  and  her  feet 
were  running.  It  was  blind  work,  for  there 
was  no  light  at  all  now,  not  even  enough  to 
see  her  swinging  hands  or  the  earth  passing 
under  her  feet.  It  seemed  natural  to  her 
that  the  world  should  be  black ;  it  was  natural, 
for  the  moon  was  in  eclipse,  though  she  failed 
to  think  of  that.  Reckless  of  where  she  fled, 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  reckless  saved  her 
by  miracles.  She  bruised  herself  on  an 
invisible  fence.  Once  she  tripped  and  went 
down  sprawling,  her  face  in  sedges.  Once 
she  found  water  rising  about  her  knees,  but, 
instead  of  turning,  she  floundered  on,  and  after 
a  little  the  water  shoaled  again,  gave  place  to 
mud,  and  then  to  turf.  The  moon  came  out 
a  little  from  the  earth's  shadow,  and  phantom 
light  crept  abroad. 

There  were  voices,  some  far  ofF,  some 
nearer  at  hand,  hallooing  :  "  Marcia  More  ! 
Marcia  More  !  " 

She  wanted  to  answer  them,  but  something 
seemed  to  break  in  her  mind,  and  she  began 
to  sob  and  stumble.  And,  stumbling,  she 
came  upon  Gaspard  Kroon,  motionless  and 
mute  in  the  fog,  and  buried  her  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  she  heard  him 
saying.  "  They're  hunting  you.  The  launch- 
man  said  he  hadn't  seen  you,  and  they  thought 
you  were  lost.  They're  hunting  you.  Hear 
them  ?  " 

She  would  not  understand.  Instinctively, 
for  the  moment,  she  refused  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  But  in  the  following  silence,  ruffled 
only  by  the  distant  hails  of  the  searchers, 
wonder  forced  itself  inexorably  upon  her,  a 
formless  uneasiness,  changing  to  dread.  Why 
was  it  they,  and  not  he,  who  searched  ? 
Why  did  he  not  call  to  them,  telling  the 
news  ?  Why  was  he,  the  soul  of  flame,  become 
of  a  sudden  so  mindless,  inert,  and  still,  and 
why  was  she  so  cold  ? 

''Tell  them,"  she  begged,  with  her  face 
still  hidden. 

''  Yes,  yes.     In  a  minute." 

Somehow  or  other  she  knew  that  he  was 


nodding  his  head  with  an  assumption  of  deep 
sagacity,  seeming  to  turn  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  and  she  knew  what  his  face  was  like, 
for  she  had  lately  seen  its  mate. 

He  took  his  hands  away  and  sat  down  on 
the  turf,  leaving  her  to  crouch  alone,  staring 
at  him.  His  wrists  hung  down  between  his 
knees,  and  his  eyes  were  open  wide,  brooding 
at  nothing.  He,  too,  seemed  to  be  giving 
himself  up  to  a  seductive  acquiescence. 

"  I've  just  found  out  what  peace  means," 
he  told  her,  dreaming.  Languor  blurred  his 
words.  "  Peace  !  Quiet !  To  let  down  and 
be  nothing,  and  care  about  nothing.  You 
were  right." 

>  She  tried  to  close  her  eyes,  for  in  the 
queer  half-light  it  was  not  the  face  of  the 
G-aspard  she  knew^,  but  the  face  of  the  brother 
— the  face  of  the  man  standing  by  the 
estuary,  and  of  the  old  w^oman  and  the  young 
baby,  back  there  behind  her  in  that  chamber 
of  degeneration.  Mosquitoes  settled  upon 
it,  but  it  gave  no  sign  that  it  felt,  save  for 
an  occasional  twitching  at  the  corners  of 
the  lips.  .  .  .  She  had  a  vision  of  a  great, 
marsh-scarred  hand  curving  and  closing 
irresistibly  to  claim  its  own. 

"  It  w^ould  be  nice  to  sleep  here  to-night, 
in»  the  moonlit  fog."  His  words  drifted  to 
her  across  a  thousand  miles. 

sj:  s!!  *  *  * 

When  Hoff  and  the  others  heard  Marcia's 
voice  lifting  in  the  mist,  they  turned  and 
ran  that  way,  spurred  by  a  curious  sensation 
of  disaster,  and  found  her  with  her  husband, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  lost  as  she.  She  was  so 
glad  to  see  them.  She  begged  of  them  with 
a  shaken  and  pathetic  eagerness  :  **  Please, 
let's  all  go  quickly  !  " 

Once  in  the  launch  and  free  of  the  shore, 
the  two  sat  close  together  in  the  stern. 
Gaspard  seemed  dazed  and  vaguely  em- 
barrassed, life  a  haunted  boy.  Marcia  was 
weak  as  a  babe,  aM  as  a  babe  she  breathed 
of  life.  ThjB  engine's  staccato  thrumming 
was  music;  the  wind  of  motion  coming 
across  clean  water  touched  tire  to  her  cheeks  ; 
the  contiiitious,  subdued  conflict  of  voices, 
lights,  and  colours,  pulled  her  up.  And  she 
knew  that  they  and  she  together  must  pull 
Gaspard  up. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ? "  she 
propounded,  launching  out  desperately  upon 
the  future.  "  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  town. 
Would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes — yes,  town."  He  passed  a  hand 
across  his  brow  aud  turned  his  eyes  astern. 
"  That's  a  queer  place  back  there." 

"  Yes,  queer  enough.   What  of  it  ?   Places 
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are  queer."  Her  words  were  light,  but  her 
nails  were  gnawing  in  her  palms.  "  You 
must  forget  it,  Oaspard  !  "  That  last  went  on 
repeating  itself  over  in  her  brain  :  *' You 
must  forget  it— forget  it !  " 

"  I  don't  know  w^hat  to  make  of  it,"  he 
continued    uneasily.      "It's   somehow   very 

horrible,  and  yet It's  like  a  drink  yon 

hate   the   taste   of,   and  yet  want.     Sitting 

there,  for  a  moment You  know,  Marcia, 

I Well,  I  can't  say.     What  is  it  about 

Ked's  Hand  ?  " 

"Nothing!  Nothing!  It's  just  queer, 
and  you  have  to  let  it  go  at  that,  dear."  She 
saw  him  wince,  and  discovered  that  she  w^as 
pinching  his  arm  cruelly.  "  I  know  what  it 
is,"  she  shifted  of  a  sudden.  "  It's  simply 
that  it's  old  and  low  and  heavy  there, 
and  you  happen  to  be  just  the  other 
things.""^  She  must  make  him  believe  this 
now,  passionately,  for  his  soul,  and  especially 
hers,  hung  upon  it.  "You  happen  to  be 
precisely  the  oth&r  things,  Gaspard— /ie2/;  and 
high  and  raw  and   leaping  I     Can   vou  see 


it  now,  Gaspard  ?  That's  night  back  there, 
and  you're  morning.     Eh  ?  " 

She  had  made  him  believe  it.  She  had 
done  more  .  than  make  him  believe  it, 
perhaps,  for  by  making  him  believe  it,  if 
there  be  any  meat  in  faith,  she  had  made 
it  true. 

"That's  so,"  he  murmured.  He  shook 
his  shoulders,  and  colour  came  back  to  his 
face.  "  That's  so,  Marcia.  We  wouldn't  get 
along  together,  it  and  I,  would  we  ?  " 

Ked's  Hand  had  become  very  faint  now, 
no  more  than  a  diaphanous  ribbon  stretched 
across  the  night,  with  a  solitary  star  shining 
over  it.  Gaspard  swept  it  all  into  the  limbo 
of  oblivion  with  one  of  his  old,  volcanic 
gestures. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let's  talk  with  every- 
body. Lydia  Klein  tells  me  I'm  to  be 
amazing  this  winter,  and  do  astounding  big 

things Lydia  !    Oh,  Lydia  Klein, 

Marcia  wants  to  hear  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Marcia,  "I  do  so  want  to 
hear." 
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URINCt  his  brief 
leave  from  the 
Front  Kennard  re- 
solved to  treat  his 
recent  experiences 
as  if  thej  had  never 
been.  Eighteen 
months  of  the  con- 
centrated glories  of 
war  left  him  with 
a  sharpened  taste 
for  the  balmy  repose,  the  sweet  oblivion 
of  sylvan  peace.  That  was  why  he  said 
little  of  the  deeds  of  the  British  Army  in 
France  and  Flanders,  and  was  obdurately 
silent  concerning  his  own.  That,  too,  was 
why,  on  the  second  day  at  home,  he  looked 
out  old  pre-War  clothes,  took  down  long- 
disused  fishing-tackle,  and,  saying  he  meant 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Durrard  Water, 
wandered  off  into  solitude  by  himself.  An 
hour  after  starting  he  stepped  out  of  the 
dim  thickness  of  a  fir  wood  just  below  a  tiny 
cataract  that  made  a  shower  of  iridescent 
spray  in  the  sunlight.  He  halted  to  admire, 
but  instantly  pulled  back  as  with  a  quick 
sense  of  intrusion. 

Right  in  front  of  him  a  slim,  girlish  figure 
lay  on  the  brink  of  the  gorge,  looking  intently 
into  the  stream-  below.  On  the  grass  beside 
her  lay  a  straw  hat,  carelessly  flung  off,  and 
her  daintily-shod  feet  were  turned  upward 
to  the  sun.  Kennard  could  not  help  staring. 
There  is  a  strange  magnetism  in  a  man's 
eyes  when  they  happen  to  be  fixed  on  a 
inaid.  All  at  once  the  girl  turned  her  head, 
and  next  instant  was  on  her  feet,  hurriedly 
fastening  on  her  hat.  He  marked  her 
flush,  and  was  ashamed,  like  one  unwittingly 
playing  the  spy.  It  was  almost  like  sur- 
prising Psyche  m  her  bath. 

As  he  stood  hesitating  whether  to  advance 
or  retreat,  an  erratic  gust  of  hill  wind  came 
down  the  valley,  playfully  snatched  the  hat 
Jrom  her  fingers  and  tossed  it  into  the 
stream.  ''  Oh  !  "  she  cried.  Then  she  looked 
at  him  in  comic  dismay. 
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He  ran  forward,  raising  a  cap  mucn 
decorated  with  fishing-hooks.  "  Fm  afraid 
it's  my  fault,"  he  said.  **  Allow  me  to  get 
it  for  you." 

He  made  a  dart  at  it  with  his  rod. 
Missing,  he  leaped  on  a  boulder  three  yards 
out  in  the  swirHng  rapids,  made  a  dive 
at  the  floating  hat,  overbalanced,  slipped  on 
*  the  rocking  boulder,  and  went  headlong  into 
a  ten-foot  pool.  The  girl  clasped  her  hands 
convulsively  and  gasped.  The  hat  was 
heading  merrily  down  stream  with  a 
tantalising  air  of  "Follow  me,  catch  me 
if  you  can."  He  rose  spluttering,  looked 
round,  caught  sight  of  the  hat,  and  started 
in  pursuit,  splashing  like  an  excited  and 
not  very  nimble  sea-lion.  At  last  he  caught 
it  and  scrambled  out,  dripping. 

The  girl  ran  to  him.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  a 
vivid  concern  in  voice  and  face.  "There, 
you've  gone  and— and  got  wet !  " 

He  laughed.  "Not  much  the  worse,"  he 
said,  handing  back  the  hat.  "A  nice, 
cooling  plunge  on  a  hot  day."    - 

"  You  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  she  said, 
with  the  sex's  prerogative  to  criticise  mere 
man.     "  It  isn't  worth  such  a  ducking." 

He  looked  at  the  hat,  held  gingerly  by  the 
brim  between  forefinger  and  thumb.  It 
certainly  did  not  seem  expensive  ;  probably 
a  milliner  of  any  pretensions  would  dismiss 
it  with  a  sneer.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes 
slowly  to  her  face,  while  the  trickle  from  his 
soaked  clothes  made  miniature  pools  about 
his  feet.  It  was  a  striking  face,  he  told 
himself,  with  character  as  well  as  beauty 
in  every  line.  Her  hair,  which  was  black 
and  lustrous,  showed  a  ravishing  carelessness 
in  make-up  which  harmonised  delectably 
with  the  wild  wood  scene.  Her  eyes,  too, 
were  dark  and  finely  expressive,  with  a 
glint  of  humour  and  just  a  suggestion  of 
lurking  satire  in  their  depths.  He  was  sure 
that  in  scorn  or  anger  they  could  flash 
effectively. 

Her  features  were  good,  and  her  colour, 
heightened,   perhaps,  by   the   circumstances 
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of  the  meeting,  was  radiant.  The  mouth, 
as  he  did  not  fail  to  note,  was  pleasantly 
firm,  and  there  was  a  very  decided  dimple 
in  the  well-moulded  chin.  "  I  fancy  she  has 
a  will  of  her  own,"  he  thought.  That 
she  was  an  importation  was  clear.  She  was 
not  Scotch,  far  less  Highland,  neither  had 
she  quite  the  air  or  manners  of  an  English 
girl.  Apparently  aware  of  this  subtle 
process  of  judgment,  she  smiled,  and  Kennard 
thought  her  smile  singularly  fascinating. 

"To   whom    am     I    indebted     for     this 
favour  ?  "  she  asked,  regarding  him  intently. 
"My    name    is    Kennard,"    he    replied, 
remembering  he  had  no  card  to  offer. 

"  And  mine  Kenmore,"  she  said.  "  We 
are  quite  close  to  home.  You  must  come 
and  get  dry  clothes.  I  can't  guarantee  a  fit, 
but  I  dare  say  we  can  get  something  that  will 
do  for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Kennard." 

An  exclamation   of   surprise   was  on  his 
"lips,  but  he  kept  it  back.    Now  he  knew  who 
she   was,   and  the  knowledge  made  further 
parley  inexpedient. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  answered, 
"but,  thanks,  there  is  no  need  for  that. 
Sun  and  wind  will  soon  dry  me.  This  isn't 
my  first  wet  skin,  by  a  long  way." 

He  strove  to  be  polite,  but  he  felt  that, 
in  spite  of  good  intentions,  his  tones  were 
chilly.  Apparently  she  noticed  no  chiUiness. 
"  Ah,  but  it's  dangerous  to  go  about  in 
such  very  wet  clothes,"  she  rejoined 
solicitously.  "You  might  get  rheumatism, 
or  pleurisy,  or  something,  and  then  I'd  feel 
I  was  to  blame.  Do  come  along.  Please," 
she  added,  marking  reluctance  in  his  face. 
"I  am  sure  father  would  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

Kennard  drew^  a  slow,  deep  breath,  like  one 
steadying  himself.  Of  all  liying  men,  he 
least  desired  to  meet  Malcolm  Kenmore, 
owner  of  Durrard  Castle. 

He  made  a  pretence  of  surveying  himself 
whimsically. 

"  Your  father  would  think  you  had  fished 
me  out  of  the  Durrard  Water,  and  were 
taking  me  home  as  a  curious  bit  of  flotsam," 
he  laughed.  "Forgive  me  for  intruding 
and  trespassing."  He  did  not  mean  to 
speak  of  trespass,  but  the  w^ord  was  out. 
She  caught  at  it  instantly. 

"  Trespassing  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  It  cannot 
be  such  a  deadly  crime  to  cut  through  the 
woods  on  a  fishing  expedition  even  in 
Scotland,  the  land  of  prohibitive  notice- 
boards  and  threats  of  ^prosecution.  As  to 
intruding,  you  couldn't  know  I  was  here, 
anausing:  myself  by  watching  trout  at  play." 


He  would  not  argue  and  could  not  explain. 
What  he  could  and  must  do  was  to  beat  a 
strategic  retreat,  leaving  the  enemy,  so  to 
speak,  in  ignorance  of  his  reasons. 

When  he  had  done  this,  she  gazed  after 
him  with  mixed  feelings  of  wonder  and 
pique.  "  That's  abrupt,  anyway,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  What  a  queer  man  !  "  His  be- 
haviour contrasted  strangely  with  the  homage 
to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

II. 

Hastening  home,  she  promptly  put  her 
father  into  the  witness-box,  cleverly  made 
him  divulge  certain  matters  of  history,  and, 
having  diagnosed  the  situation,  remarked 
pertinently  :  "  Old  feuds  !  Aren't  they  silly  ?" 
As  an  advanced  American  she  had  no 
patience  with  the  stupid  follies  and  pre- 
judices of  the  past.  Her  father  agreed, 
remarking  that  in  this  instance  they  were 
not  of  his  seeking. 

"But  you've  taken  your  revenge,"  she 
said. 

"  No  need  to  be  harsh,  Nell,"  he  responded. 
"  Say,  rather,  I  have  kept  my  purpose  and 
realised  certain  early  ideals." 

"  To  own  Durrard  Castle  ?  "     He  nodded. 
She  was   proud  of   her   father  with   the 
American  girl's  pride  in  the  man  who  does 
things  and  does  them  superbly. 

He  had  emigrated  to  the  States  in  the 
cheapest  hulk  of  a  boat  he  could  find  sailing 
from  the  Clyde  ;  he  returned  in  the  most 
sumptuous  floating  palace  that  entered  Liver- 
pool, with  a  special  suite  of  rooms  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  daughter.  Even  Wall 
Street  owned  that  he  was  "  a  right  smart 
man,"  and  had  prospered  prodigiously.  What 
it  could  not  understand  was  why  he  should 
quit  money-making  and  retire  to  the  bogs 
and  crags  of  Scotland.  This  was  because  it 
did  not  understand  he  was  a  Highlander,  and 
that  Highlanders  love  the  old  barren  soil 
better  than  the  new,  even  when  the  latter 
yields  minted  gold. 

There  were  important  visitors  at  the 
Castle,  and  for  two  days  after  her  adventure 
at  the  Durrard  Water,  Miss  Kenmore  was 
much  occupied.  On  the  third  day,  chancing 
to  be  alone  in  the  grounds  with  Harry 
Privett,  she  looked  at  him  with  odd,  ques- 
tioning, speculative  eyes.  She  had  a  certain 
scheme  in  mind,  and  was  wondering  how  it 
would  work.  „ 

"  He's  not  a  coward,  I'm  sure  of  that,^^ 
she  reflected.  "  Just  careless  and  indifferent." 
Then  she  thought  of  Kennard— Major 
Kennard,  as  she  now  knew  he  was.     He  had 
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actually  rebuffed  her,  and  she  did  not  take 
rebuffs  easily,  even  from  men  covered  with 
the  glory  of  war.  Of  course,  he  had  good 
reason  for  his  abrupt  ending  of  their  odd 
interview.  That  she  saw  clearly  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  knowledge.  His  prejudices, 
his  antipathies,  must  be  overcome.  It  was 
not  neighbourly  to  keep  up  foolish  old  feuds  ; 
besides,  he  might  work  into  her  scheme. 
When  a  clever,  pretty  girl  decides  in  that 
fashion,  men  become  mere  puppets  in  her 
hands. 

*'  Harry,"  she  said  in  her  sweetest  manner, 
"  have  you  forgotten  how  to  walk  .'' " 

The  point  of  her  question  was  that  Harry 
was  from  New  York,  and  that  the  typical 
New  Yorker  has  almost  forgotten  the  use  of 
legs  as  means  of  locomotion. 

"  Guess  not  entirely,"  Harry  replied 
laughingly. 

"  Then,  like  a  good  boy,  take  me  for  a 
hill-walk  this  afternoon,"  she  told  him. 
"All  by  ourselves,  you  understand,  and  not 
a  word  to  anybody." 

Harry's  heart  put  on  several  extra  beats 
to  the  minute.  Daring  submarine  perils,  he 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  whispering  just  one 
little  sentence  in  Nellie's  dear,  pink,  lovely 
shell-like  ear.  She  understood,  and  this  was 
her  sly,  delightful,  romantic  method  of  play- 
ing up.     What  a  peach  of  a  girl ! 

The  first  half -hour  of  the  climb  made  it 
plain  to  Harry  that  since  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night  on  board  the  liner  when,  in 
the  midst  of  envious  eyes,  he  presented  Nell 
with  the  costliest  bouquet  which  the  costliest 
florist  in  New  York  could  supply,  she  had 
developed  amazing  power  of  wind  and  limb. 
Their  path  lay  up  the  rocky  woodland  steeps 
by  the  Durrard  Water,  and  Harry  had  just 
breath  enough  to  keep  pace,  but  none  to 
waste  on  conversation.  Probably  that  w^as 
why  he  postponed  any  reference  to  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  hot-foot 
across  the  Atlantic. 

By  and  by  they  reached  an  open  moor. 
In  the  midst  stood  a  bleak,  grey  house,  and 
towards  that  forlorn,  inhospitable-looking 
dwelling  they  turned.  A  dog  and  an  old 
woman  received  them  with  open,  unmis- 
takable hostility.  The  dog  snarled  as  if 
they  were  vagrants  to  be  chased  from  the 
door  ;  the  old  w^oman  eyed  them  as  if  they 
were  raiders  bent  on  an  old-time  foray. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  if  Major 
Ivennard  is  at  home  ?  "  Nellie  asked,  with 
all^possible  civility. 

"  What  might  you  want  with  the  Major  ? " 


was  the  response,  spoken  from  between  grim, 
set  lips. 

"I  wish  to  see  himself,"  Nellie  replied, 
with  unruffled  politeness. 

"  Ah,  well,"  returned  the  old  woman, 
"  he's  not  to  be  seen  the  day.  His  father,  the 
Captain,  and  him's  up  in  London.  Seeing 
the  King,"  she  added,  with  a  proud  lift 
of  the  head. 

Nellie  was  astonished,  but  it  was  in  a 
voice  of  serene  self-possession  she  asked — 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  they  will  be 
back  ? " 

"  That's  for  His  Maijesty  to  say,"  was  the 
curt  reply.  "Likely  he'll  be  for  keeping 
them  a  while  at  the  Palace  in  London."  And 
her  tone  implied  it  is  not  every  day  that 
even  a  king  has  such  guests. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  with 
a  smiling  "Thank  you  very  much.  Good 
afternoon,"  Nellie  turned  away,  Harry 
promptly  turning  with  her.  The  old  w^oman 
stood  a  minute  watching  them,  the  light  in 
her  eyes  becoming  a  blaze  of  contempt  and 
resentment. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  and  good  after- 
noon !  "  she  repeated  to  herself.  "  Oh,  good 
afternoon,  good  afternoon,  and  may  ye  never 
darken  this  door  again  !  Thought  maybe 
I  had  no  notion  who  ye  were,  but  fine  I 
ken  the  black  breed  o'  the  Kenmores.  Yqu 
coming  after  the  Major !  The  thought 
o't !  "  And  with  a  furious  snort  she  turned 
and  disappeared  indoors. 

Meanwhile  Harry  was  remarking  :  "  Don't 
seem  to  be  troubled  with  manners  in  these 
wilds.  The  old  witch  !  I  guess  I  wouldn't 
have  stood  her  sauce." 

Nellie  smiled.  "  Oh,  yes,  you  would, 
Harry,  if  you  knew." 

He  regarded  her  in  surprise.  Tlie  entire 
proceeding  puzzled  him,  but  more  than 
anything  else  it  puzzled  him  to  find  Miss 
Kenmore  meek  and  forgiving  under  rude- 
ness.    It  was  utterly  unlike  her. 

"  You  see,"  she  explained  gently,  "  the 
Highlanders  are  a  very  singular  folk.  Father 
says  they  can  both  love  and  hate  more 
intensely  than  any  other  people  on  earth, 
and  I  believe  it's  true.  The  old  woman 
was  rude  to  us  because  of  her  loyalty 
to  someone  else.  She  knows  me  and 
hates  me." 

"Hates  you!"  cried  Harry,  all  his 
knightly  feelings  flaring  up.  "  The  ancient 
vixen  !  What  on  earth  does  she  hate  you 
for  ? "  That  hatred  should  ever  touch 
anyone  so  good  and  lovely  seemed  to  him 
a  wanton  outrage. 


'M-^L^ji'-.jt:^ 


"  For  being  what  I  ain  and  where  I  am," 
was  the  quiefc  reply.  "  The  Kennards  were 
once  at  Durrard  Castle,  and  she's  an  old 
retainer.  See  ?  But  we  won't  talk  of  that 
now\  Come  along."  And  she  quickened 
her  pace. 

"Saj,"  protested  Harrj,  suddenly  re- 
membering other  things. 

"We'll  miss  tea  unless  we  make  haste," 
she  interrupted,  with  a  swift  glance  at  his 
face.  "Do  come  along,  there's  a  good 
boy." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  What  did 
she  mean  ?     Why  this  hurry,  as  though  she 


"After  the  public  function  there  was, a  very  private, 

wished  to  avoid  talk  ?  And  what  was  lici' 
business  with  the  Major  ?  A  vague  mis- 
giving seized  him.  He  seemed  to  detecfc  a 
subtle  chano:e  in  her ;  she  was  not  quite 
the  Nell  of  'the  old  New  York  days.  Her 
gaiety  had  a  new  note.  There  were  moments 
when  she  actually  appeared  thoughtful  aii' 
serious,  as  if  the  problems  of  life  weighed 
upon  her. 

It  was  all  very  puzzling  and  not  a  little 
disquieting.  But  of  one  thing  eyes  and 
heart  assured  him— she  was  lovelier,  m^'i'e 
fascinating  than  ever.  And  he  would  ^^'^^ 
her  or  die  I 


select,  aucl  cosj^  one  at  Durrard  Castle." 
III. 

It  chanced  that  next  day  an  important 
guest  was  expected  at  Durrard  Castle.  As 
a  mark  of  honour,  Mr.  Kenmore  himself 
motored  to  the  station  to  meet  him  ;  NeUie 
went  also,  and,  for  reasons  of"  his  own,  so  did 
Harry. 

^  Highland  trains  have  a  contempt  for 
time-tables,  and  there  was  a  long  wait.  Biit 
the  station-master,  having  leisure  and  a 
taste  for  conversation  with  people  of 
importance,  helped  to  beguile  the  tedium. 
He^ was  full  of  one  subject. 
"Major   Kennard's    back,"   he  informed 


them  as  one  who  imparts  thrilling  news. 
"As  likely  you  know,  he's  been  up  in  London, 
getting  decorated  by  the  King.  His  father, 
the  Captain,  went,  too,  and  I  tell  you  he's  the 
proud  man  to-day." 

"With  good  reason,  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  Kenmore  cordially.  "What  is  the 
decoration  ?  " 

"  The  Y.C^,  no  less,"  was  the  ardent  reply. 
"  Took  a  position  and  kept  it  with  a  handful 
of  Highlanders  against  swarms  of  Germans. 
Saved  a  brigade,  I'm  told.  There's  talk  of 
getting  up  a  meeting  just  to  express  the 
feelings  of  his  own  folk,  as  ye  might  say,  and 
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they  kind  o'  want  me  to  take  the  business 
in  hand/' 

*'  An  excellent  idea,"  said  Mr.  Kenmore, 
with  conviction. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  sir,  and  I  was  just 
thinking,  as  you  came  up,  that  if  you,  as  the 
big  man  of  the  district,  would  give  a  lift  and 
promise  to  take  the  chair,  the  thing  would  be 
as  good  as  done." 

"  Oh,  do,  papa  ! "  Nellie  cried,  her  eyes 
bright  with  eagerness.  "  It  would  just  be 
lovely  !  It's  quite  right  that  in  such  a  thing 
he  should  take  the  lead,"  she  told  the 
delighted  station-master.  "  And  I'll  see 
that  he  does,"  she  added  purposefully. 

Never  mind  how  it  w^as  managed.  Nell 
took  counsel  of  her  mother,  an  energetic, 
up-to-date  lady,  who  had  the  New  Yorker's 
ideas  about  doing  things  that  other  people 
considered  impossible. 

"  You  don't  know  the  Highlanders,"  Mr. 
Kenmore  protested.  "  Major  Kennard  would 
very  likely  refuse  to  come  near  any  meeting 
I  had  anything  to  do  with.  I  am  certain 
his  father  would." 

"  Pooh  !  "  was  the  rejoinder.  "  You  men 
are  too  stupid  for  anything.  Because  fools 
fell  out  about  the  time  of  the  Flood,  is  that 
any  reason  for  keeping  -the  feud  going  ? 
You  just  see  !  " 

He  did  see  ;  so  did  others — saw^  what,  in 
fact,  was  a  miracle.  When  the  time  came, 
Mr.  Kenmore  presided  at  the  great  meeting, 
with  the  hero  on  his  right  hand  and  the 
hero's  father  on  his  left,  even  as  his  women- 
folk decreed  it  should  be.  Some  who  knew 
local  history  and  tempers  were  amazed.  "  It's 
changed  times  we're  having,"  they  remarked 
privily  to  one  another,  little  guessing  the 
diplomacy  which  had  brought  about  that 
singular  and  surprising  amity.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  meeting  was  a  triumphant 
success,  but  only  those  behind  the  scenes 
knew  that  it  was  particularly  a  triumph  for 
the  wit,  resource,  and  tenacity  of  woman. 

The  gathering  was  studiously,  picturesquely 
Highland. 

There  was  pipe  music  for  the  soul  of  the 
Gael,  there  was  haggis  for  healthy  appetites, 
there  was  aqua  vitce  for  inspiration,  and 
there  were  speeches  that  would  have  made 
hack  orators  livid  with  envy.  When  the 
hero  rose  to  acknowledge  compliments,  it 
seemed  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  silence 
him.  For  the  audience  rose  also,  told  him 
deliriously  he  was  **  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  as 
if  daring  him  to  deny  it,  frantically  waved 
glasses  at  him,  and  did  not  desist  till  it  was 
out  of  breath.     He  owned — when  at  last  he 


was  allowed  to  speak — that  of  all  the  ordeals 
he  had  ever  known,  this  was  by  long  odds 
the  worst.  In  comparison,  war  was  soothing 
and  cooling. 

"  It  is  an  ancient  habit  with  British 
officers,"  he  said,  "  to  try  to  do  their  duty. 
I  have  done  no  more,  and  it  is  just  like 
your  warm-hearted,  hot-headed  generosity  to 
come  here  and  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

As  to  what  Mr.  Kenmore  said  of  him,  he 
could  only  blush — he  was,«in  fact,  blushing 
like  a  school-girl  on  prize  day — and  hope 
that  some  small  fraction  of  it  might  be  true. 
For  the  rest,  he  would  go  back  and  tell  his 
comrades  that  the  folks  at  home  were 
watching  them  and  were  proud  of  them.  It 
was  a  soldier's  duty  to  fight  in  the  time  of 
need,  and  they  meant  to  conquer  or  die. 

When  he  sat  down,  and  the  roof  seemed 
to  be  flying  heavenward,  Harry  glanced 
at  Nell,  who  sat  close  beside  him.  Her 
face  was  tense  and  rapt,  and  he  could 
swear  that  her  shining  eyes  were  moist. 
In  the  same  moment  Mrs.,  Kenmore  bent 
over  and  said  with  evident  emotion : 
"  What  .  a  pity  he  has  not  a  mother  to 
see  and  hear  all  this!  ,How  proud  she 
would  be  of  her  son  !  " 

Harry  chivalrously  agreed.  But  there  was 
an  odd,  wry  little  smile  on  his  face,  and,  in 
his  own  phrase,  his  feet  were  beginning  to 
feel  exceedingly  cold. 

lY. 

Diplomacy  had  scored  brilliantly,  but  it  had 
not  by  any  means  played  its  last  or  best 
card.  After  the  public  function  there  was  a 
very  private,  select,  and  cosy  one  at  Durrard 
Castle. 

Towards  midnight,  when  Captain  Kennard 
said  the  correct  things  to  his  hostess,  she 
replied  sweetly :  "It  was  good  of  you  to 
come.  Captain  Kennard,  and  bring  your 
brave  and  distinguished  son.  We  appreciate 
the  honour.  In  future  I  hope  neighbours 
will  be  friends." 

A  woman  has  a  thousand  ways  of  saying  a 
thing,  a  thousand  subtle,  seductive  variations 
of  tone,  look,  and  gesture  to  slip  her  meaning 
home.  The  Captain  bowed  a  gallant,  de- 
lighted bow.  On  the  way  home  he  confided 
to  his  son  that  he  thought  her  a  remarkable 
and  charming  woman,  that  the  daughter 
was  a  nice,  bright,  engaging  girl,  and  that 
Malcolm  himself  was  turning  out  not  so 
badly  at  all.  ,   ,, 

"  I  liked  the  way  he  spoke  of  you,  Eric, 
he  said.     "  It  seemed  to  me  just  the  rigbfc 
thing  said  in  the  right  way.     And  just  think 
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of  it — you  and  I  back  at  Durrard  Castle  !  A 
week  ago  I  would  have  scouted  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing.  Yet  it's  happened.  A  very 
pleasant  experience  altogether." 

They  repeated  their  visit  to  the  Castle 
several  times  with  apparent  pleasure,  and 
always  with  a  welcome  that  combined  the 
best  elements  of  Highland  and  American 
hospitality.  These  things  made  the  watchful, 
brooding  Harry  acutely  miserable.  In 
particular  he  squirmed  inwardly  at  sight  of 
Nellie's  too  open,,  too  manifest  interest  in 
the  Major  and  his  deeds. 

"Playing  Desdemona  to  his  Othello  just 
a  bit  too  ardently,"  he  told  himself,  with  a 
cold  thrill.  At  last,  being  unable  to  endure 
any  longer,  he  ventured  to  hint  this  one 
day  while  they  were  by  themselves  in  the 
shrubbery. 

"  Major  Kennard  is  brave,  and  I  admire 
brave  men,"  Nellie  replied  frankly,  looking 
him  steadfastly  in  the  face.. 

"  And  I  guess  I'm  not  brave,"  said  Harry, 
viciously  biting  a  cigarette  he  had  just 
lighted  by  way  of  proving  his  perfect 
coolness. 

"  Don't  be  nasty,  Harry.  You've  never 
had  the  need  or  the  chance.  I  am  sure  you 
could  be  very  brave  if — if  you  tried." 

Harry  gave  his  cigarette  another  vicious  nip. 

"Perhaps  you  think  both  the  need  and 
the  chance  have  come  now." 

"  Our  country  is  at  war,"  was  the  grave 
response.  "That  means  we  need  all  the 
bravery  we've  got  ;-and,  you  see,  being  only 
a  girl,  most  all  I  can  do  is  to  admire  the 
brave  men  who  risk  everything  for  liberty 
and  humanity.  It's  a  great  privilege  to  be 
a  soldier.     I  wish  I  was  a  man." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Harry,  with  lightning 
emphasis.  *  "  But,  if  you  were,  I  reckon 
you'd  be  out  qualifying  for  the  V.C.  As  next 
best  thing,"  he  added,  crumpling  his  cigarette 
to  shreds,  "I  guess  you'd  like  to  marry  a 
soldier." 

"  Supposing  the  soldier  to  be  the  right 
man — yes,"  she  answered.  The  words  came 
firmly  and  boldly,  as  from  one  who  meant 
nil  they  implied.  A  sudden  chill  gripped 
his  vitals.  What  before  was  torturing  fear 
now  became  a  freezing  reality.  "  The 
Major's  won  !  "  he  confessed  to  himself,  with 
that  awful  spasm  of  the  heart  which  comes 
of  the  open,  decisive  triumph  of  a  rival. 
'*Yes,  I  guess  he's  won  all  right.  I  may 
vamoose  any  time." 

Your  true  American  takes  sporting  chances 
with  Fate  as  calmly,  as  philosophically,  as 
^ny  man  under  the  sun.     Harry  reckoned 


himself  an  American  of  the  best  type,  and 
his  friends  would  have  confirmed  the  self- 
estimate.  Were  the  present  loss  financial,  he 
would  have  taken  it  with  a  smile.  Had  he 
broken  his  leg  or  his  arm,  he  would  still  have, 
smiled.  But  to  lose  Nellie,  after  being  sure 
she  was  his!  It  was  too  much.  His  feet 
were  very  cold  indeed. 

Nellie  stood  regarding  him  fixedly,  and 
under  her  scrutiny  and  his  own  emotions  he 
felt  himself  grow  pale. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Kitty  Everton  this 
morning,"  she  said,  breaking  a  trying  silence. 
"She  says  there's  the  most  'tremendous 
enthusiasm  all  over  the  States  ;  all  the  boys 
we  know  are  volunteering.  And  do  you 
know  what  she  asks,  Harry  ?  "  She  paused 
like  a  physician  preparing  a  patient  for  a 
shock.  "  She  asks  if  you  mean  to  join  up  on 
this  side,  or  go  back  home  to  do  it  ?  She 
thinks  you  will  be  in  command  of  a  regiment 
in  no  time." 

"  Don't  see  why  she  troubles  to  flatter," 
returned  Harry  sourly. 

"It  isn't  flattery,"  Nellie  retorted 
promptly.  "  I  am  sure  she  is  right."  And 
then  wistfully,  almost  solicitously :  "  Have 
you  any  idea  of  joining  up,  Harry  ?  " 

He  had  never  thought  of  it,  being  much 
too  intent  on — what  she  well  knew. 

"  Don't  know,"  he  replied  in  sheer  bitter- 
ness  of  heart.  "Would  you  like  me  to 
join  up  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  lovely  !  "  she  cried, 
a  sudden  radiance  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  He 
looked  at  her  in  accusing  silence.  Lovely ! 
Lovely  to  be  cleared  out  and  shot  by  the 
Germans  for  the  convenience  of  the  inter- 
loping Major  !  He  would  not  have  believed 
it  of  her. 

Two  days  later  the  Major  left.  He  was  • 
going  direct  to  the  Front,  to  resume  his 
chance  of  getting  killed.  When  he  arrived 
at  Durrard  Station,  to  catch  the  south-bound 
express,  he  found  Harry  on  the  platform, 
ready  for  travel. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Harry  lightly,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  the  Major,  "  I'm  going  to 
London.  Grot  some  business  at  the  American 
Embassy." 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  Major  heartily.  "Then 
we  shall  be  company  for  each  other." 

"So,"  returned  Harry  pleasantly,. because 
of  his  natural  politeness  ;  -but  in  his  heart  he 
said  :  "  Surely  this  is  the  crowning  stroke  of 
satire  ! "   . 

The  Captain  was  there  to  see  his  son  off, 
and  the  Castle  party  was  there  to  see  Harry 
off.     He  did   not  fail   to   note   that    Nell 
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seemed  .anxious  and  nervous.  Her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  as  she  looked  now  at  the 
Major,  now  at  him,  her  eyes  were  questioning, 
wistful,  and  uncertain.  To  both  she  was 
equally  gracious,  and,  of  course,  she  could 
not  help  being  charming.  Harry  almost 
wished  she  could.  It  would  be  salve  to  his 
wounds  to  think  she  was  less  beautiful  and 
bewitching  than  he  had  once  thought  her. 
But  there  was  no  such  relief. 

At  that  moment  she  was  distracting. 

"  We'll  watch  for  fresh  honours,  Major," 
she  told  Kennard  ;  and  to  Harry  she  said  : 
"  You'll  WTite  soon,  Harry,  and  tell  us  how 
you  get  along." 

"Sure,"  replied  Harry.  "And— and  a 
thousand  thanks.  I've  had  a  bully  time 
since  coming  here." 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  allow  the  feelings 
that  seethed  in  his  breast  to  peep  out.  He 
was  glad  the  place  was  public ;  privacy 
would  be  embarrassing,  and  might  well  be 
disastrous. 

When  at  last  the  travellers  sat  face  to  face 
in  a  smoking  compartment,  Harry  sociably 
held  out  his  cigar  case,  a  thing  of  rare 
and  costly  beauty,  as  befitted  his  position. 
Through  the  blue  fragrant  cloud  that 
followed  he  regarded  his  companion  with  a 
keen,  penetrating  scrutiny.  In  looks  the 
Major  was  nothing  exceptional,  he  told  him- 
self, and  by  all  accounts  he  was  the  reverse 
of  rich. 

Where,  then,  was  the  magic  ?  Harry 
answered  his  own  question  by  a  single  word 
— khaki. 

"  Girls  are  dead  gone  on  khaki,"  he 
reflected  bitterly.  And  then,  thinking  of  his 
loss  :    "  Kind  of  makes  a  fellow  feel  sick  !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  to  ease  his  feelings  that  he 
suddenly  bent  forward  and  plunged  into  an 
animated  discussion  of  war  and  international 

politics. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  six  months  later  a  young  officer  lay 
grievously  wounded  in  a  London  hospital. 
The  hospital  was  a  private  mansion  hastily 
converted  to  war  purposes,  and  it  chanced 
that  he  was  put  into  a  small  rbom  by  himself. 
More  than  once  he  lapsed  into  delirium,  and 
then  he  talked  strangely  of  home  and  love 
and  fighting,  and  sometimes  a  girl's  name 
was  mentioned  in  a  way  that  made  the  eyes 
of  his  nurses  moist.  "  Poor  boy  ! "  they 
murmured,  smoothing  back  his  hair  or  laying 
cool  hands  on  his  burning  brow.  "Poor 
boy  !  Wonder  what's  happened  ?  "  He  was 
a  nice  boy,  and  they  felt  for  him  as  all 
properly  constituted  nurses  feel  for  nice  boys 


committed  to  their  care.  Besides,  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  extraordinarily 
brave — that,  in  fact,  his  wound  was  got  in  a 
moment  of  supreme  peril,  when  he  risked 
himself  to  save  the  men  he  led. 

In  the  hospital  it  was  a  fight  for  his  life, 
but  science  and  devotion  won.  Then  one 
day,  as  he  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling  with  a 
dreamy,  far-away  expression  in  his  face,  a 
visitor  was  announced.  Visitors  came  often, 
bringing  flowers  and  fruit  and  smiles  and 
much  praise  and  sympathy.  He  appreciated 
these  things,  but  there  were  times  when  they 
fatigued  and  even  bored  him.  That, 
perhaps,  was  why  in  this  instance  he  did 
not  turn  his  eyes  till  someone  was  bending 
over  him  and  saying  in  a  low,  tense,  almost 
breathless  voice  :  "  Harry,  Harry  !  Don't 
you  know  me  ?  " 

For  an  instant  the  breath  was  stayed  in 
Harry's  breast.  The  next  he  had  jerked 
himself  up  on  his  elbow^  and  was  looking 
with  the  intensity  of  enraptured  amazement 
into  the  face  bent  above  him. 

"  Nellie  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Nellie  !  Is  it 
true,  or  am  I  dreaming  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  dear  ;  you  are  not  dreaming," 
came  in  the  divine  voice  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well.  He  could  not  immediately  beheve 
it,  and,  as  he  gazed  in  a.  wild  turmoil  of 
doubt  and  joy,  NelKe  turned  to  the  nurse, 
who  stood  by,  watchful  and  curious. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  can  have  a  few  minutes 
alone  with  your  patient?  Oh,  be  sure," 
she  added  eagerly,  as  the  nurse  hesitated, 
"  I  will  take  good  care  of  him." 

The  nurse  understood — had  she  not  a 
sweetheart  of  her  own  ?— and  withdrew. 

Then  Nellie  sat  .down  on  the  edge  of  the 
narrow  bed,  and,  ordering  Harry  to  lie  quiet, 
took  up  a  thin  white  hand  and  caressed  it. 

"  If  you  were  well  enough,  the  first  thing 
I'd  do  would  be  to  scold  you  for  being  a 
naughty,  unkind,  unreasonable  boy,"  she 
told  him.  "Never  writing,  so  that  I  had 
to  find  out  things  for  myself  !  Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself  ?  "  ^^ 

"Sure,"  he  answered  radiantly.  "On, 
sure  !     What  did  you  find  out,  Nellie  ?  " 

"Everything  you  did,"  was  the  quick 
answer.  "  How  you  joined  as  a  private,  got 
a  commission  by  merit,  and  were  wounded, 
saving  the  situation  when  your  superior 
officer  fell.  Harry,  it  is  splendid,  just 
splendid  1  "  She  did  not  say  that  for  full 
particulars  of  Harry's  valour  she  was  indebted 
to  Major  Kennard.  That  piece  of  news 
would  keep  till  later.  There  were  tears  in 
eyes,  and  the  caressing  became  convulsive, 
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*'And  you  came  over  here  just  to  look 
me  up  ?  "  said  Harry,  deep  wonder  in  every 
line  of  his  pale  face. 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  did." 

Harry  gripped  the  hand  that  was  fondling 
his  with  the  clutch  of  a  vice.  A  ring  cut 
into  Nellie's  finger,  but  not  for  worlds  would 
she  have  protested. 

"  Say,  that's  bully  !  "  he  cried.  And  then, 
as  if  doubts  still  lingered :  "  What  made 
you  ?  " 

"You  silly  boy — why,  to  see  you,  of 
course  ! " 

"  Guess  I'm  not  much  to  look  at  now, 
Nell,"  he  remarked  ruefully. 

**  You  are  beautiful,"  she  contradicted 
quietly — "  beautiful !  "  And  then,  bending 
a  little  closer  :    "  My  hero  has  made  good." 

"  Your  hero  ?  "  He  was  startled,  almost 
stunned. 

"  Yes.  Oh,  Harry,  can't  you  understand  ? 
I  knew  you  were  brave,  and  I  wanted  others 
to  know  it,  too.  Everybody  was  talking  war 
and  heroism  and  military  glory,  and  I  wanted 
you  to  be  a  soldier,  and  win  honour,  and 
make  me  proud,  and-^and  you  have  done  it. 


No  one  can  say  now  that  you  hung  back  or 
failed  in  the  day  of  battle." 

A  great  light  flashed  upon  Harry.  So 
here  at  last  was  the  reason  for  all  that 
intense,  maddening  interest  in  khaki. 

"  You  told  me  you  would  like  to  marry 
a  soldier,"  he  said,  his  pulses  beating  more 
riotously  than  was  at  all  good  for  the 
health  of  an  invalid.  "  Still  gone  on 
the  cloth  ?  " 

She  nodded  thrice,  her  eyes,  now  close  to 
his,  being  even  more  eloquent  than  her  nods. 
The  gfttes  of  Paradise  were  flung  open  to 
Harry.  With  a  swift,  vehement  movement, 
which  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  dangerous,  he  disengaged  his  hand, 
his  arms  opened,  she  dropped  forward, 
and  they  closed  about  her  in  a  suffocating 
embrace. 

"  When  ? "  he  asked,  his  heart  beating 
wildly  against  hers. 

"  As — as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough, 
dear,"  she  whispered,  nestling  closer. 

" Then  you  bet  I'll  get  well  on  the  high- 
speed gear  !  "  cried  Harry  deliriously. 

And  he  did. 


SPRING    IN    THE    WOODLAND. 

BY     BIRKET    FOSTER. 


THE   CAMP   FOR 
TURKISH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AT  SHWEBO,   UPPER  BURMA 

By  CAPTAIN  HENRY  T.  PARRY. 

*    Gommmidant, 


AT  the  request  of  many  friends  at  home 
and  in  this  country,  as  well  as  from 
my  old  regiment— the  Artists'  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps — I  am  penning  this  account 
of  prisoners  of  war  camp  life  in  the  hope 
it  will  be  of  interest. 


holders  and  sticks  are  done  by  prisoners  of 
war  on  their  own.  There  are  also  numerous 
ice-cream  vendors,  coffee-stalls  and  sweet- 
stalls.  The  officers  have  their  cafe,  where 
they  obtain  a  great  variety  of  dishes.  There 
is  also  a  theatre,  where  a  Turkish  opera  was 
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On  September  7,  1916,  I  went  to 
Thayetmyo,  Burma,  where  there  is  a  large 
war  camp  of  about  five  thousand  prisoners, 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  myself  into  the 
camp  w^ork.  I ,  spent  a  very  interesting 
month  at  Thayetmyo,  receiving  the  greatest 
kindness  from  the  Commandant  and  Assistant 
Commandant,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted 
for  their  many  acts  of  kindness  and  valuable 
help  at  that  time  and  since. 

Thayetmyo  at  present  comprises  three 
camps.  A  garden  was  run  by  the  prisoners 
for  supplying  vegetables,  and  the  following 
trades  are  being  carried  on — carpentry, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  re-tinning  cooking 
utensils,  mat- weaving,  etc.,  for  all  of  which 
the  prisoners  are  paid.  Mandoline  making 
and   the  manufacture   of    inlaid  cigarette- 


performed  at  Christmas  1915.  The  officers 
have  also  a  club  outside  the  camp,  on  a 
delightful  position  on  the  Irrawaddy,  con- 
taining a  billiard  table  and  a  refreshment 
bar. 

Whilst  there  I  took  seventy  officers  every 
week  to  a  cinema  in  the  town,  driving  down 
in  gharries,  one  of  which  overturned  on  one 
occasion,  happily  without  serious  results. 

An  amusing  episode  happened  at  Thayetmyo 
last  year,  w^hen  a  party  of  prisoners  of  war 
was  being  selected  for  exchange.  The  first 
party  selected  for  exchange  for  our  sick  and 
wounded  was  naturally  not  chosen  from  the 
most  robust,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
were  men  who  had  been  wounded  or  had 
some  disabilities,  such  as  weak  vision,  stiff 
joints,  or  lameness,  etc. 
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When  the  next  party  was  selected,  it  was 
under  instructions  that  only  men  physically 
fit  in  all  respects  were  to  be  sent. 

This,  however,  was  not  intimated  to  the 
pnsoners  of  war,  who,  when  the  medical 
inspection  began,  remembered  that  on  the 
previous  occasion  the  blind  and  halt  had 
been  given  preference.  Hundreds  of  men, 
and  not  a  few  officers,  hale,  robust  fellows/ 
came  forward  feigning  all  sorts  of  .dis- 
abilities, some  limping,  some  nursing  an 
elbow,  others  with  bandaged  eyes,  and  all 
with  long  tales   about    their  suffering. 

Since  these  men  were  physically  tit,  a 
good  many  were  selected,  and  at  first  gloried 
in  what  they  mistook  to  be  the  crass 
stupidity  of  our  doctor  for  not  selecting 
the  genuinely  sick  and  disabled. 

The  maUngerers,  however,  were  dis- 
ilhisioned,  and  many  were  .much  annoyed, 
when  they  discovered  he  had  only  been 
looking  for  the   men   who  were   soun^    in 


body.  Some  of  them  had  the  courage  to  plead 
with  the  doctor  that  their  bandages  and 
tales  had  all  been  deception,  and  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  return.  The  only  ones 
who  showed  no  anxiety  to  go  back  to  Turkey 
were  the  Armenians. 

When   prisoners   of    war  first  arrive,  the 
following  full  descriptiou  is  taken— 


1.  Name. 

2.  Father's  name. 
J^.  Date  of  capture. 

4.  Rank. 

5.  Height. 

6.  Weight.  ;, 

7.  Complexion. 


8.  Eyes. 

i).  Hair. 

10.  How  wounded  and 

when. 

1 1.  Any  property. 

12.  Regiment. 
18.  Battalion. 


14.  Company. 

On  October  4,  1916,  the  first  small  batch 
of  convalescent  Turkish  officers  and  their 
'J'urkish  servants  left  for  the  newly-made 
Shwebo  camp  by  steamer,  via  Sagaing,  which 


^'^^^v'§J:f5-Vg^ 


GUARD    MOUNTING, 
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is  740  miles  up  the  Irrawaddj  and  380  miles 
from  Thajetmjo. 

We  embarked  on  the  mail  steamer  Nepaul, 
all  officers  travelling  first-class,  of  course.  It 
is  a  beautiful  journey  up,  and  took  us  three 
days  to  get  to  Sagaing,  where  the  captaih 
stopped  for  us,  although  it  is  not  a  usual 
halting-place  for  mail  steamers.  This  journey 
takes  over  five  days  by  the  Government 
boat. 

We  passed  Minhla,  where  there  is  an  old, 
large,  and  very  thick- walled  fort — built  by 
Italian  engineers — the  only  place  where  the 
Burmese  made  any  stand  in  the  last  Burmese 
War.     Then   on    past   Minbo — where  large 


there  was  invariably  time  before  dark  to 
take  the  officer  prisoners  of  war  for  a  walk, 
sending  the  rank  and  file  under  escort,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  to  stretch  their  legs. 

We  disembarked  at  Sagaing,  where  all 
baggage — and  there  was  plenty  of  it,  including 
bicycles,  deck-chairs,  dogs,  and  a  monkey- 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  rank  and  file  to  the 
tr9.in,  about  300  yards  off. 

The  railway  journey  from  Sagaing  to 
Shwebo— only  fifty-two  miles — is  tedious, 
with  its  stoppages  to  get  water  at  one  place, 
lamps  at  another,  as  well  as  waiting  at  the 
six  stations  intervening.  It  takes  three  and 
a  half  hours  sometimes. 
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quantities  cf  haricot  beans  come  from — to 
Mague  Nyounghla,  Yensaungyaung,  a  large 
oilfield,  with  its  forest  of  derricks  and  with 
a  ten-inch  pipe-line  running  all  the  way  to 
Rangoon — this  pipe-line  is  375  miles  long — 
also  past  Salin  Sinbyugyun,  Yenangnat,  the 
oilfields  of  Singu  and  Sale,  to  the  ^  most 
interesting  place  in  all  Burma,  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view,  called  Pagan, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Burma,  with  more  than 
five  thousand  pagodas,  two  of  which  are  a 
thousand  years  old.  One  has  the  shape  of 
a  small  cathedral — the  only  one  of  its  kind 
I  have  seen  in  Burma. 

After  passing  Pakokku  and  Myingyan,  we 
proceeded  to  Sagaing..   We  tied   up  every 

~    as  we 


evenmg   during    this   journey,    and 
practically    always    arrived    about   I 


p.m.. 


After  arriving  at  Shwebo  about  7.45  p.m. 
on  October  7,  we  proceeded,  in  total  darkness, 
to  get  our  baggage  across  the  railway  lines 
to  the  mule-carts.  The  station  staff  officer 
had  very  thoughtfully  provided  some  hospital 
tongas  for  us,  as  the  officers  were  convalescent. 
These  tongas  are  two- wheeled  carts  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  and  have  padded  seats  of  "Capt- 
hoods." 

At  the  opening  of  this  camp  I  made  the 
following  rules,  amongst  others- 

Time-Table. 

7  a.ms  Roll  call. 

7.15  a.m.  Sick  parade. 

7.30  a.m.  Issue  of  rations. 

8.30  a.m.  Lamp  parade. 

9.30  a.m.  Commandant's  tour  of  inspectioiu 
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10.30  a.m.  Kharisama  (caterer)  arrives  with 
food  for  officers'  messes. 
Retreat — which  varies  from  5.30 
to    6.30    p.m. — at   which    all 
officers  have  to  be  in  camp. 
9.30  p.m.  Lights  out. 

No  smoking  allowed  in  men's  barracks. 

No  food  to  be  thrown  down  cook-house  drains. 

Care  to, be  taken  not  to  waste  washing  or 

drinking  water. 
No  prisoner  allowed  beyond  the  spit-locked 

line,  which   is   made    ten   feet   from   the 

barbed  wire  fence. 


Another  difficulty  is  the  stopping  of  reckless 
waste  of  both  drinking  and  washing 
water. 

Very  ingenious  methods  were  discovered 
amongst  the  rank  and  file  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  extra  clothing  and  blankets.  On 
one  occasion  a  stalwart  sailor,  after  swearing 
that  he  had"battanic  yok"  (no  blanket), 
was  kept  on  parade  while  his  quarters  were 
searched,  when  no  less  than  three  blankets 
were  discovered  hidden  away. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  when  they  are 
asked,  after  applying  for  new  shoes,  why 
they   are   wearing   such   a  good   pair,  they 
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No  prisoner  allowed  to  converse  with  any 

native. 
Barracks  and  officers'  ((uarters   to   be  kept 

scrupulously  clean. 
All  bedding  to  be  put  out  for  airing  twice 

weekly. 
All    correspondence    to    be   written   on    the 

official  stationery  provided.     Officers   are 

allowed  to  write  twice  per  week,  and  all 

other  ranks  once. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  with  which  I 
have  had  to  deal  is  the  changing  of  quarters 
without  permission.  After  it  had  been 
arranged,  and  a  plan  had  been  drawn  up 
for  each  bungalow,  for  friends  to  live 
together,  they  altered  their  mind  and 
^'hanged  their  rooms  without  asking  consent. 


invariably  reply  that  those  have  been  lent  to 
them  by  one  of  their  friends. 

A  fresh  party  of  prisoners  which  arrived 
soon  set  to  work  to  take  away  the  wooden 
rails  of  the  barrack  staircases  for  carpentry, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  rank  and  file  give 
but  little  trouble.  Many  of  the  sergeants 
take  much  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
camp,  and  are  thus  of  great  help,  especially 
during  ration  time,  being  fully  conversant 
with  the  amount  of  the  twenty  articles  that 
the  rations  consist  of. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  only  had  three 
serious  offences,  the  first  being  that  of  a 
private,  in  a  Camanjok  battalion,  who  was 
charged  with  stabbing  one  man  below  the 
ear,  after  an  altercation  about  religion,  and 
woundino;  another  man  who  intervened. 
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The  second  was  the  escape  of  two  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  night.  I  immediately 
circulated  their  full  description  amongst  the 
military  and  civil  police  and  the  thugyis 
(or  headmen)  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
details  were  also  telegraphed  to  Rangoon, 
Mandalay,  Sagaing,  Katha,  and  Thayetmyo. 
They  were  apprehended  the  next  day  at 
a  jungle  village  called  Kongyi,  eleven  and  a 
half  miles  away,  by  the  thugyi  of  that  place. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  description  being  circulated, 
mounted  Burma  military  police  were  scouring 
the  district. 


The  officers'  diet  is  varied,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  provided  in  a  British  officers' 
mess,  comprising  beef,  mutton,  ox  tongue, 
ox  brains,  chicken,  haricot  beans  (fresh  and 
dried),  potatoes,  l)rinjals,  spinach,  tomatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  and,  of  course,  bread,  butter, 
cream  and  milk,  the  three  latter  provided  by 
the  regimental  dairy.  In  addition  to  these, 
they  are  very  fond  of  the  following  Turkish 
dishes,  the  spelling  of  which  is  correct  as 
far  as  I  can  phonetically  ascertain — ■ 

Ghiclcen  Pilau — i.e.,  chicken  cooked  with 
rice,  nuts,  and  raisins. 
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When  the  camp  was  first  opened,  the 
officers  had  one  mess,  but  at  present  there  is 
a  restaurant,  and  several  messes  are  supplied 
from  it.  Second-  and  third-class  civiHans 
rank  as  officers,  as  far  as  quarters  are 
concerned,  but  are  supplied  with  rations  on 
the  same  sc?)e  as  the  rank  and  file. 

Practically  all  officers'  and  civilians'  food  is 
supplied  by  the  regimental  khansama,  as  I 
find,  after  "making  exhaustive  inquiries,  that 
they  are  unable  to  procure  foo5  of  the  same 
quality  any  cheaper  elsewhere.  Three 
prisoners  of  war  servants,  under  escort,  are 
allowed  to  go  to  bazaar  twice  weekly  to 
purchase  foodstuffs. 


BoureJc.     A  pie  made  of  meat  or  cheese. 

They  are  very  partial  to  sweets,  especially—- 

Yog/iort,  which  is  really  sour  milk,  and 
which  is  extremely  good  for  the  digestive 
organs. 

AsJwora,  a  mixture  of  wheat,  raisins, 
sultanas,  rice-water  and  walnuts.  The  grain 
of  the  wheat  is  whole  and  not  crushed.  This, 
though  appearing  to  be  a  curious  mixture, 
makes  a  delightful  sweet. 

Mahallabe,  made  of  cornflour,  sugar,  and 
milk. 

TavuJrgoui/issii,  which,  though  made  with 
the  breast  of  a  chicken,  is  yet  classed  as  a 
sweet. 
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BiicMavar,  made  of  butter,  flour,  and  sugar. 
Eahat  Locum  (Turkish  delight). 

The  officers  always  eat  a  good  deal  of 
whatever  fruit  happens  to  be  in  season,  such 
as  oranges,  bananas,  mangoes,  etc.  There 
is  a  small  coffee  shop  in  the  camp,  where 
prisoners  of  war  can  obtain  tinned  meat, 
jam,  biscuits,  etc. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  a  short 
time  ago.  The  restaurant  in  camp  is  run, 
by  three  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  early  one 
morning  went  to  our  coffee  shop  and  each 
bought  a  dozen  of  soda  water  ;  they  then 
sent  four  friends  in  to  do  the  same,  and  kept 
the  game  up  till  all  the  soda  water  was  bought 
up,  thereby  creating  a  "  corner." 

As  the  regimental  coffee'  shop  is  a  mile 


away,  and  it  was  100  in  the  shade,  they 
presumed  that  officers  would  be  forced 
to  buy  from  them.  They  were  charging 
14  annas  a  dozen,  instead  of  the  10  annas 
at  which  they  had  procured  them.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  summarily  stopped. 

The  second-  aiid  third-class  civilians  and 
the  rank  and  file,  who  have  their  cooking 
utensils  provided,  have  a  separate  cook-house, 
and  are  issued  the  following  rations  daily — 


Bread  .    .    . 

1   lb. 

Atta    .    . 

3  oz 

Tea.    .    . 

J  oz. 

Rice     .    . 

5  oz 

Coffee  .    . 

i  oz. 

Fresh  beef 

6  oz 

Cinnamon 

.  ^^  oz. 

Salt     .    . 

.   f  oz 

Mustard  . 

.  ^V  oz. 

Firewood 

.   3  1b. 

Cumin  seed 

ik  oz. 

Ghee    .    . 

1  oz 

Pepper    . 

^  oz. 

Dhal    .    . 

P>  oz 

SICK    PAItADE     AT    STATION     HOSPITAL,    WITH     BRITISH     MEDICAL     OFFICER,    ASSISTANT     SURGEON,    TURKISH 
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Sugar  .    .    .    1   oz.    Onions    .    .    2  oz. 

Vegetables   .   3  oz. 
Ciga,rettes   .   4  packets  of  10  per  week. 
Matches  .    .   2  bo5;es  per  week. 
Soap    ...   1  lb.  per  man  per  week. 

Liberty  is  given  to  substitute  ration's— e.g., 
flour  for  rice,  if  required. 

In  each  officer's  bungalow  there  are  sixteen 
rooms,  size  twenty  feejb  by  eighteen  fe^t,  and 
four  corner  rooms,  which  at  present  are 
occupied  by  the  majors  in  the  camp.  Fifteen 
o:f  these  rooms  are  occupied  by  two' officers 
each,  the  remaining  room  being  used  as  a 
mess-room.  The  furniture  consists  of  ono 
large   table,    one    tea-poy,   two   chairs,  one 


mile  limit  of  their  bungalow.  They  are 
answerable  for  their  servants'  conduct,  as 
the  latter,  too,  are  allowed  the  same  license 
in  order  to  procure  things  essential  for  their 
masters'  messing.  These  servants  have, 
however,  to  report  at  the  office  daily  at 
7  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

What  immediately  strikes  the  eye,  upon 
entei-ing  the  camp,  is  the  enormous  number 
of  large  "  chatties,"  or  drinking  water  jars, 
each  quarter  containing  on  an  average  at 
least  three  of  these  receptacles.  Under  each 
bungalow  and  at  every  cook-house  is  a  locked 
water  tank,  which  is  filled  four  times  a  day 
from  the  regimental  boiler. 

The    rank    and     file     and     second-class 
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strong  locker, padlock  and  key,  washing-stand, 
a  clothes -rail,  etc.  Meat  safes,  forms, 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  lamps  are  also 
supplied.  Every  two  bungalows  are  provided 
with  a  cook-house  and  wash-house  containing 
shower-bath. 

The  rank  and  file  are  quartered  in  British 
infantry  barracks  with  ample  space,  one 
hundred  at  present  being  accommodated  in 
a  bungalow  which  usually  holds  one  hundred 
British  infantry. 

The  Turkish  medical  officers  here  at 
Shwebo  are  accommodated  in  a  very  nice 
bungalow  which  is  about  half  a  mile  outside 
the  camp.  It  has  a  fine  verandah,  and  a 
bathroom  attached  to  each  quarter..  Their 
parole  differs  from  the  other  officers'  parole, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  go  within  a  three- 


civilians  have  one  pint  mug,  one  plate,  one 
large  towah,  and  one  copper  dogchie  ("dixie") 
holding  ten  gallons,  for  every  thirty  men, 
one  small  meat  chopper  and  butcher-knife 
for  every  small  kitchen  (four  for  large 
kitchens),  one  pestle  and  mortar  per  kitchen, 
ration  baskets,  and  country  soap  (1  lb.  per 
man  per  mensem). 

The  men  are  also  provided  with  the 
following  clothing  :  two  blankets,  suttringees 
(to  lie  on),  jackets,  trousers,  tw^o  white  cotton 
shirts,  one  bathing  towel,  two  small  towels, 
two  flannel  vests,  two  handkerchiefs,  one  fez. 
When  needed,  these  articles  are  replaced  or 
repaired  free  of  cost. 

Every  officer  and  first-class  civilian  is 
supplied  with  the  following :  cup  and  saucei", 
one  pint  basin,  dessert-spoon,  table  knife  and 
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fork,  dinner  plafce,  tumbler,  and  one  tea- 
kettle per  twenty  officers. 

On  arrival  at  Shwebo  Camp  the  parole 
of  all  officers  is  taken,  which  iiicl^-ides  the 
following  items  : — 

"  I  promise  on  my  honour  tliat,  whilst 
interned  in  the  Shwebo  Camp, 

"  I  will  not  make  any  attempt  to  escape  ; 

"  I  will  not  go  outside  the  limits  of  can- 
tonments, which  have  been  explained  to  me, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  British  officer  ; 

"  I  will  only  go  outside  the  prisoners 
of  war  camp  enclosure  between  the  hours  of 
7  a.m.  and  retreat  (at  present  6.80  p.m.)  ; 

"  I  further  promise  that  I  will  not  speak 
to  any  native  or  enter  any  native's  house." 

After  signing  the  above-mentioned  parole, 
officers  are  allowed  to  walk  round  the 
cantonments,    which    cover    a    distance   of 


six  and  a  half  miles.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  break  his  parole. 

This  liberty  allows  officers  to  watch  the 
regimental  games  of  polo,  criiiket,  Rugby 
and  Association  football,  hockey,  and  any 
other  athletics  which  may  i)e  held.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  O.C.  station,  officers  are 
allowed .  to  sit  on  the  verandah  at  the  back 
and  side  of  the  regimental  coffee  shop. 

We  have  many  mandolines  and  a  few 
violins  in  camp,  and  Lieutenant  Ahmed,  who 
was  chief  bandmaster  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  is  naturally  their  leader.  Singing 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  pastime,  especially 
during  the  evenings. 

The  following  Turkish  regimental  marches 
are  amongst  the  favourite  pieces,  usually 
sung  in  parts  with  great  gusto — ■ 

''OssmnjiJc'''   Parade    March,    "Patrie"; 
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"  Kan-kan  "  (the  "  Blood  March,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  march  of  "civilisation  ")  ; 
the  *'  Military  School  March  "  ;  "  Marche, 
^  marche "  (a  song  of  hate  against  the 
Bulgarians  since  the  Balkan  War,  which  it 
seems  strange  for  them  to  sing  during  the 
present  War) ;  "  The  Constitutional  March" ; 
and  the  "Sultan's  March."  Latterly  they 
play  "  Grod  Save  the  King  !  "  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  "The  Bluebells  of  Scotland,"  and 
the  "  Marseillaise  "  is  extremely  popular. 

Sometimes  I  take  officers  for  a  walk  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
as  Shwebo  was  once  the  capital  of  Burma, 
there  are  many  interesting  sights  within  a 
radius  of  two  and  a  half  mile^.  There 
are  some  beautiful  "jeel,"  or  lakes,  in  the 
district.'    Officers  are  also  taken  to  the  town 


some  trees  by  the  old  pagodas.  On  Christmas 
evening  last  all  the  officers  came  to  my 
bungalow  for  a  "  sing-song." 

Amongst  others  who  have  already  inspected 

this  camp  are  the  Divisional  Commander 

twice— and  Messrs.  Thormeyer  and  Emmanual 
Schoch,  Swiss  Ked  Cross  delegates,  who  made 
a  very  thorough  inspection,  and  thought 
everything  in  connection  with  the  camp  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Swiss  delegates  considered  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  water-supply  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  personally  visited  the  pumping 
station,  hospital,  and  prison  cells,  also  making 
a  minute  inspection  of  the  officers'  bungalows 
and  men's  quarters.  They  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  having  private  interviews  with  any 
of  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  any  real  or 
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shops  and  bazaars  in  gharries,  a  disUmce  of 
two  and  a  half  miles. 

Several  officers  amuse  themselves  with 
sketching  and  painting.  Some  of  them 
snend  their  time  in  learning  English  and 
French,  and  many  are  keen  on  football. 
They  have  various  card  games,  including 
"  Pastra  "  and  "  Contchina  "  (in  which  all 
cards  are  used),  and  "  Tramway "  and 
"  Scambile "  (in  w^hich  thirty-six  cards  are 
used),  "  Prefa "  and  "  Piquet  "  (thirty- 
two  cards),  as  well  as  "  Sixty-six "  and 
"  Consulete "  (played  with  twenty-four 
cards).  Chess  and  "  Tricktrack "  (or  back- 
gammon) also  pass  many  hours.  Amongst 
the  rank  and  file  wrestling, ,  leap-frog,  and 
putting  the  weight  are  very  popular. 

One  day  we  took  an  ox- wagon  and  had  a 
picnic  about  a  mile  away,  under  the  shade  of 


supposed  complaint  could  be  laid  before 
them.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  have  the 
chance  of  hearing  from  the  delegates  the 
details  of  their  visits  to  the  internment 
camps  in  France,  Corsica,  our  four  camps  in 
Egypt,  Sumerpur,  and  other  Indian  camps, 
as  well  as  Thayetmyo.  It  seemed  a  pity 
that  these  same  delegates  could  not  have 
also  inspected  the  British  prisoner  of  war 
camps  in  Turkey,  so  as  to  have  made  some 
sort  of  comparison  in  the  treatment  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

The  medical  officer  inspects  the  camp 
weekly,  and  I  make  a  daily  inspection. 

Shwebo  is  an  extremely  healthy  place,  and 
although  the  thermometer  recently  reached 
11 2°. in  the  shade,  yet,  being  dry,  the  heat  is 
not  felt  anything  like  as  much  as  ii;i  the  more 
humid  districts,  such  as  at  Rangoon. 


TUUKISIi     COOKS    AT     WOIiK- 


There  has  been  an  immediate  marked 
nnprovement  in  the  health  of  officers  and 
rank  and  file  Who  have  been  sent  here, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  rheumatism.  The 
"  duree  "  (tailor)  seems  to  be  in  great  request 
in  the  "letting  out"  of  various  wearing 
apparel  after  their  arrival. 

There  has  been  only  one  case  admitted  to 
hospital  during  the  last  five  months,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stabbing  case  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

All  who  need  medical  attention  visit  the 
station  hospital  once  or  twice  a  day,  those 
unable  to  walk  being  taken  in  mule 
tongas  or  ambulances. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  such  a  "  soft  corner  " 


for  Burma  and  the  Burmese,  that  I  think 
any  article  written  here  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  appreciation  of  them  and  their 
country. 

I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  see  some 
of  the  wonderful  places  and  sights  in  India, 
including  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Poona — where 
I  passed  through  a  very  instructive  physical 
training  course —the  cities  of  the  Moguls ; 
Agra,  with  its  peerless  Taj  Mahal,  pearl 
mosque,  jasmine  tower,  and  fort ;  the  ancient 
Fatehpur,  Sokri,  built  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  ; 
Delhi,  of  which  the  fort  and  hall  of  private 
audience  are  justly  world-famous,  as  well  as 
the  Kutub  leaning  tower,  etc.  ;  Benares  on  a 
special  day,  with  thousands  of  worshippers 
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bathing  in  fclie  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
its  monkey  temple,  etc*  ;  Cawnpore,  Cal- 
cutta, with  its  fine  streets,  statues,  and, 
incidentally,  the  largest  tree  in  the  world 
(a  banyan).  But,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  live  among  the 
Burmese. 

While  stationed  at  Kangoon  I  had  a 
fine  opportunity  for  seeing  that  wonderful 
cosmopolitan  place,  with  Burmese,  Chinese, 
Indians  of  various  castes,  and  Japanese,  all 
jostling  each  other. 

Rangoon  contains  by  far  the  finest  pagoda 


the  paddles,  and  they  make  the  canoe  travel 
at  a  great  pace,  too. 

Mandalay,  with  the  old  palace  and  fort, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  moat,  has  splendid 
bazaars,  where  the  silk — some  of  which  is  made 
at  Government  works  at  Amarapura  near  by 
— ^gongs  (round  and  triangular),  and  many- 
coloured  native  umbrellas,  are  especially 
fine,  and  tha  surroundings  are  made  most 
interesting  with  all  the  picturesque  Shans, 
Harens,  Chinese,  and  Kachins  who  come  in. 

Shwebo,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  Burma, 
during  the  reign  of  Alaung  Paya,  had  an 
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in  Burma,  the  Shew  (Golden)  Dragon  being 
about  the  same  height  as  St.  Paul's. 

Rangoon  also  possesses  a  '  splendid 
gymkhana  club,  Pegu  club,  zoological  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  among  some  very 
fine  public  buildings  the  Secretariat,  General 
Hospital,  Chief  Court,  and  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  the  Boat  Club,  on  beautiful  Royal 
Lakes,  with  its  "  best  boats,"  fours  and  eights. 
The  native  boat  races  are  most  picturesque. 
The  crews — both  male  and  feniale — of  leg 
paddlers  are  extremely  quaint.  They  stand 
in  their  canoes  with  their  legs  twisted  round 


old  moat  round  it,  and  still  possesses  a  canal 
made  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  now 
used  for  irrigation  only. 

There  is  splendid  shooting  to  be  had  near 
by.  At  "Wetlet,  the  next  station  but  one, 
there  are  thousands  of  geese  and  ducks,  and 
innumerable  wild  fowl  of  gorgeous  hues. 
Elephants  come  witjiin  seventeen  miles,  and 
leopards,  thamin  or  brow  -  antlered  deer, 
wild  boar,  and  gyi  or  barking  deer,  within 
one  mile.  I  managed  to  bag  a  leopard,  the 
other  day,  one  mile  from  my  bungalow. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  Burma,  either 
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in  towns,  villages,  or  when  I  have  my 
morning  canter  in  the  scrub  jungle — and 
it  is  jungle,  jungle,  jungle,  here  ab  Shwebo, 
the  dry  zone  fifty  yards  from  the  front  of 
my  bungalow,  and  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  side — I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
courtesy  shown  to  me.  Over  and  over  again 
I  have  been  offered  cocoa-nuts  to  drink  and 
mangoes  and  bananas  to  eat. 

To  revert  to  the  original  subject  of  this 
article,  I  may  add  that  the  work  generally  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  especially  instructive 
to  talk  to  the  officers,  and  hear  their  accounts 
of  the  fighting  at  Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia, 
as  well  as  their  views  of  the  world's  War  and 
politics  generally. 

As  I  paid  visits  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus  aboufc  nine  years  ago,  I 
can  discuss  these  places  with  the  officers. 

Practically  all  the  naval  officers  speak 
some  English — one  here  in  camp  quite 
well — -but   it   is   very    exceptional    for  an 


army  officer  to  speak  any.  Several  are 
learning  now,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  a  lesson  going  on  with  the  aid  of 
an  improvised  blackboard.  French  is  also 
being  learned.  Many  army  officers,  on  the 
other  hand,  speak  French,  and  two  a  little 
German. 

I  do  not  think  the  Turkish  officers — or 
men,  for  the  matter  of  that — bear  us  any 
ill-will  whatever,  saying  it  is  a  war  made 
by  politicians.  The  naval  officers  especially 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  Biutish 
naval  mentors,  and  have  very  happy 
memories. 

Curiously  enough,  I  found-  out  that  a 
naval  officer  here  had  learnt  his  English  in 
a  naval  college  at  Constantinople  from  a 
Mr.  Macleish,  one  of  my  old  masters  at  home, 
at  Dulwich  College. 

With  "Teshekkur"  (thanks)  for  your 
patience  in  perusing  this,  I  will  wish  you 
"  Gejeniz  khair  olsun  "  (good  night). 


IN    FOUNTAIN    COURT. 


I  KEPT  a  tryst  in  Fountain  Court, 
*     I  kept  a  tryst  with  memory, 


And  there  full  hard,  full  hard 
To  be  at  peace  with  thee. 


fought 


I  stood  alone  in  Fountain  Court: 
Was  it  in  sunlight  or  in  rain? 
And  there  full  hard,  full  hard  I  wrought 
To  dream  one  dream  again. 

There  was  a  peace  in  Fountain  Court, 
There  was  a  peace  of  silver  spray. 
And  there  full  hard,  full  hard  I  sought 
To  be  at  peace  this  day. 


There  was  a  peace  in  Fountain  Court, 
WhoSe  like  is  not  on  earth  or  sea, 
And  there  full  hard,  full  hard  I  thought 

Upon  the  Peace  to  be.  { 

WALLACE    BERTRAM    NICHOLS. 


THE   MAN   WHO 
LIVED   AGAIN 

By  CAPTAIN  THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 
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QARNEY  WEST  had 

^^     not  known  anything 

of  happiness  in  his 

childhood  and  early 

youth,  and  he  had 

known   nothing   of 

excitement  until 

August,  1915.     He 

had  found  life  a  sad 

and  dull  affair  until 

his     twenty  -  third 

year,  and  even  then,  for  a  time,  the  bitterness 

of  it  had  remained  with  him. 

Born  in  a  hard-working,  poor,  narrow- 
minded  backwoods  community,  Barney  West 
had  been  left  motherless  at  the  helpless  and 
unremembering  age  of  three  years.  Two 
years  latet  his  father  had  been  killed  in 
the  lumber  woods  on  Beaver  Creek  by  a 
falling  pine  tree.  Then  his  father's  un- 
married brother  and  sister,  Uncle  Amos  and 
Aunt  Eliza,  inspired  by  a  joyless  but 
unswerving  sense  of  duty,  had  adopted  him. 

To  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt  Eliza  this  life 
was  but  the  shadow  of  death,  or,  rather,  a 
bitter  preparation  and  a  cheerless  excuse  for 
death  and  for  the  life  hereafter.  They  built 
greatly  on  the  joy  of  Heaven — they  who 
had  chilled  and  crushed  all  knowledge  of  joy 
from  their  hearts  !  With  them  youth  was  a 
time  forgotten,  life  an  uninspired  task  two- 
thirds  accomplished,  the  grave  and  the  Day 
of  Judgment  goals  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  these  two  had  ever  expressed  themselves 
honestly  by  honest  tears  and  honest  laughter, 
they  had  buried  the  memories  of  such 
occasions  deap  in  the  dust  of  their  dry 
hearts.  And  yet,  despite  all  their  looking  to 
the  life  hereafter  for  happiness,  they  drudged 
bitterly  for,  and  clung  desperately  to,  the 
thin  dollars  and  earthy  acres  of  this  world. 
What  they  wanted  of  this  life  were  the  very 


things  which  the  moth  corrupts  and  which 
thieves  break  through  to  and  steal.  Against' 
joy  and  love  and  beauty,  against  kindness 
and  uncalculated  friendship,  their  ears^and 
hearts  and  eyes  were  shut  tight. 

With  these  two  Barney  West  had  been 
brought  to  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
from  the  fifth  year  of  his  colourless  life. 
Hard  work  from  dawn  until  dusk,  hard  fare 
and  a  hard  bed,  had  been  his. 

Barney  had  made  a  break  for  freedom,  for 
the  right  to  live  and  perhaps  to  die  suddenly, 
in  the  summer  of  1914  ;  but  he  had  failed  to 
get  clear  away.  Family  and  public  opinion 
had  been  against  him.  He  was  accused  of 
ingratitude,  selfishness,  slyness,  and  ordinary 
low-down  gracelessness,  and  these  things 
had  all  been  proved  against  him — by  his 
uncle  and  aunt  and  the  neighbours. 

So  he  suffered  the  slavery  of  his  adoption 
for  one  more  long,  bitter  year,  and  then 
he  went.  He  started  at  midnight,  and 
journeyed  on  foot  until  three  hours  after 
sunrise.  Then  he  journeyed  until  afternoon 
in  a  train.  Before  sundown  he  w^as  securely 
encased  in  the  King's  uniform. 

The  gloom  of  his  early  training  clung  to 
Barney  West  as  if  it  w^ere  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his  hair  and  his  finger-nails.  His 
manner  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  held 
it  even  after  his  spirit  had  begun  to  warm 
and  lift.  He  was  quiet  beyond  belief,  even 
when  in  the  company  of  gay  fellows  whom 
he  liked.  But  from  the  very  first  day  of 
joining  he  shaped  for  a  good  soldier. 

Barney's  battalion  was  broken  up  in 
England  and  sent  to  France  piecemeal  to 
reinforce  veteran  Canadian  battalions  that 
were  in  constant  need  of  reinforcements. 
Chance  took  him  to  a  unit  that  had  been 
originally  recruited  in,  and  since  then 
strengthened    from,    a    Western    province. 
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Here  he  met  men  who  had  been  born  in 
England  and  Scotland,  who  had  gone  to 
the  West  in  the  prosperous  years  before  the 
War,  to  share  in  the  new^  land's  prosperity, 
and  who  were  now  fighting  at  once  for 
their  new  homes  and  old.  He  watched  and 
listened  to  these  "  Old  Country "  men,  and 
learned  much  of  value  from  them,  and  some 
things  of  no  value  at  all.  They  represented 
several  social  orders  and  many  various  out- 
looks on  life.  They  broadened  and  improved 
his  own  opinion  of  the  world. 

After  months  of  warfare — after  several 
raids  and  many  weary  tours  in  the  trenches — 
Barney  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
particular  friend. 

Tom  Greenwood  was  not  one  of  the 
"  gentlemen  rankers  "  of  the  battalion.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  couple  who  had  kept  a 
liy^le  shop  in  an  Essex  village,  and,  until  the 
elder  Greenwood's  death,  had  maintained 
a  modest  local  carrier  service  with  one  horse 
and  a  covered  cart.  Tom  had  worked  his 
passage  tq  Canada  shortly  after  his  father's 
death,  mth.  the  intention  of  establishing 
himself  on  a  farm  in  the  West,  and,  in  time, 
sending  back  to  the  Essex,  village  for  his 
mother.  He  had  worked  hard  for  two  years 
at  good  wages,  but  before  circumstances  had 
permitted  of  his  taking  up  land  for  himself, 
he  had  answered  the  call  to  arms,  to  fight  for 
his  boyhood's  memories  and  his  manhood's 
hopes.  Instead  of  investing  his  savings 
in  live-stock,  seed,  and  machinery,  he  had 
brought  them  home  to  his  mother. 

The  friendship  of  Barney  and  Tom  was 
noted,  and  at  first  frequently  remarked  upon, 
by  all  ranks  throughout  the  battalion  ;  for 
the  lad  from  the  Essex  village  was  as 
talkative  as  the  lad  from  Beaver  Creek  was 
reticent.  Tom  was  a  chatterbox  at  all 
times,  under  all  circumstances :  Barney 
seldom  spoke  at  all,  no  matter  how  sociable 
he  was  feeling.  This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  steadfast,  kindly, 
unfaltering  friendship  that  was  theirs. 
Barney  never  wearied  of  listening  to  his 
chum's  stories  of  Essex,  of  his  mother,  of  the 
carrier's  cart,  of  the  tall  timber  and  rich 
farms  of  the  W^est,  and  of  his  ambitions. 
He  never  asked  questions,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  questions.  With  equal  pleasure  he 
gave  ear  to  the  other's  opinions  regarding 
the  duration  of  the  War,  Flemish  tobacco, 
French  beer,  artillery  retaliation,  and  the 
rum  ration,  and  to  his  theories  of  infantry 
attack,  wire-cutting,  and  military  science  in 
general. 

These  two  were  in  the  same  platoon.     In 


time  they  became  corporals.  As  the  months 
wore  on,  they  passed,  unharmed,  through 
several  major  engagements.  Tom  was  buried 
once  in  the  ruins  of  a  brick  house,  bub 
Barney  dug  him  out,  unhurt.  They  seemed 
to  live  charmed  lives,  those  two.  They 
never  avoided  a  duty,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty,  at  Tom's  suggestion,  • 
that  they  side-stepped  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant. 

"Napoo  the  three  stripes,"  said  Tom. 
"  We'd  be  scattered  if  we  was  sergeants,  an' 
break  our  run  of  luck.*" 

One  June  evening,  when  their  battalion 
was  in  brigade  reserve,  Barney  and  Tom 
walked  a  mile  over  and  through  poppy- 
fringed  trenches,  through  broken  houses  and 
rusty  wire,  toward  a  little,  venturesome 
estaminet  that  they  knew.  Shells  dropped 
in  here  and  there  about  the  glowing  valley, 
knocking  brickdust  into  the  air  like  red 
smoke — small,  sudden,  sharp-toned  shells 
that  gave  no  warning.  They  fell  here  and 
there,  searching  bhndly  for  life  and  our 
guns,  but  for  a  long  time  not  one  of  them 
came  near  enough  to  the  corporals  to  cause 
them  to  turn  their  heads. 

Tom  talked  about  his  mother,  and  Barney 
wished  silently  that  he  had^known  a  mother 
to  love.  One  of  our  'planes,  high  up  against 
the  greying  sky,  was  suddenly  marked 
about  by  black  pods  of  German  shrapnel 
smoke.  Tom  paused  and  glanced  up  at  the 
circling  'plane. 

"  Not  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  haven't  the 
courage." 

And  just  then  the  shell  came  in  and  hit 
the  edge  of  the  cobbled  road. 

Barney  West  opened  his  eyes  and  moaned. 
Then,  remembering,  he  looked  about  him. 
Twilight  was  deepening  over  the  waste  of 
ruined  villages  and  shattered  groves.  He 
saw  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  dragged 
himself  over  to  it.  For  a  moment  he  closed 
his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled,  pitiful 
thing  that  had  so  lately  been  his  tried  and 
true  comrade. 

"  His  own  mother  wouldn't  know^  him," 
he  thought.  And  then:  "What  will  his 
mother  do  now  ?  " 

He  did  not  investigate  his  own  injuries. 
He  knew  he  was  hit  in  the  legs,  and  that 
was  enough  to  know.  His  brain  worked 
dully,  but  he  spurred  it  with  his  will.  He 
had  to  think.  Tom  was  dead  and  he  was 
alive.  But  Tom  was  needed.  Tom  had  a 
life  to  live,  and  a  poor  woman  who  needed 
him.  He  had  nobody  waiting  for  him.  Th^ 
dragged   himself  close  to  the   body  of  lii^ 


'  He  looked  at  her  fairlv  and  contimied  his  storv." 


fnend,  and*  with  fumbling  hand  fonnd  the 
Identification  disc  and  transferred  it  to  his 
own  neck.  He  took  the  letters  and  photo- 
graphs from  Tom's  pockets  and  tucked  them 
'nto  his  own  empty  pockets.  He  placed  his 
own  identification  disc  in  the  dead  man's 
oreast. 

"  His  own  mother  wouldn't  know^  him," 
^^t'  iiuittered.     And  then  twilight  and "  the 


limp  body  and  the  broken  road  swam  away 
from  him,  and  darkness  and  oblivion  deep 
as  the  sea  enclosed  him. 

The  men  who  found  the  chums  were  not 
of  their  battalion.  Stretchers  were  sent 
for.  The  idenMfication  disc  was  taken  from 
the  dead  man,  and  the  body  was  carried 
away  to  a  little,  heroic  graveyard  near  by — 
a  place  of   white  wooden   crosses  and   red 
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poppies  in  the  midst  of  broken  trenches  and 
rusted  wire.  Barney  was  carried  off  to  an 
ambulance,  and  so  to  the  nearest  dressing- 
station.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  The 
stretcher-bearers,  paused  frequently  to  look 
at  the  still  figure  and  heedless  face,  thinking 
that  they  might  have  to  change  direction 
and  carry  him  after  his  friend. 

II. 

The  first  things  Barney  West  remembered, 
upon  recovering  consciousness,  were  the  shell, 
the  death  of  his  chum,  and  the  transfer 
of  identification  discs. 

"  Tom  Grreenwood,"  he  said  in  his  mind, 
again  and  again.  **  Tom  Greenwood.  That's 
me." 

He  was  in  a  field  ambulance  hut  by  that 
time,  in  a  harrow  bed,  well  beyond  the 
shelled  area. 

"  What  d'ye  make  of  me  ?  "  he  asked  an 
orderly. 

The  orderly  came  close  to  him,  smiling. 

"You'll  do  all  right,"  he  said,  "they 
knocked  you  about,  but  you've  a  great 
constitution.  They  think  they  can  save 
your  leg,  old  man.  Your  other  punctures 
ain't  serious." 

But  they  didn't  save  his  leg — not  all  of 
it.  So  Barney  was  sent  to  England,  to  a 
big  hospital  in  London.  From  there  he 
wrote  to  Tom  Greenwood's  mother,  in  the 
Essex  village,  under  his  own  name,  and  told 
her  he  would  go  down  to  the  country  to  see 
her  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough. 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  came  to  Barney — 
a  letter  with  a  village  post-mark  on  it, 
addressed  to  Tom  Greenwood.  He  knew 
it  was  from  his  dead  friend's  mother,  and  lie 
then  realised  utterly  for  the  first  time  the 
tragic  and  perilous  nature  of  his  position. 
He  opened  the  letter  furtively,  with  trembling 
fingers.  It  began :  "  My  darling,  brave 
son " 

Tears  dimmed  Barney's  eyes  as  he  read. 
He  brushed  them  away  and  read  on,  his 
mind  dazed  by  the  import  of  the  words, 
his  heart  staggered  by  this  white  vision  of 
mother-love. 

She  had  been  informed  officially  of  Tom's 
wound  -and  of  his  present  whereabouts. 
Alas,  an  officer  of  the  battalion  had  written 
her  about  Tom,  and  about  the  death  of  his 
chum.  Corporal  Barney  West.  But  Corporal 
West  had  not  been  killed,  after  all,  for  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  him,  written  and 
signed  by  himself  in  the  very  same  hospital 
in  which  Tom  lay.  So  her  dear  son  and  his 
friend  were  still   together,  and  both  alive. 


But  she  was  puzzled  by  the  facts  that  Tom 
had  not  written  to  her,  and  that  Barney 
had  not  mentioned  Tom  in  his  letter.  But 
she  did  not  harp  on  this  mystery.  She  was 
sure  of  her  dear  son's  love  and  constant 
thoughts.  The  rest  of  the  letter  was  all 
sheer  love  and  pride  for  her  wounded  boy. 
In  a  postscript  she  wrote — 

"  I  can  come  to  see  you  Thursday  of  next 
week.  Kathie  Lane  will  mind  the  shop  for 
me  all  day." 

To  choose  a  line  of  action  for  averting 
the  tragedy  of  her  visit  was  beyond  Barney 
West's  power.  He  thought  of  a  hundred 
things  to  do,  all  impossii3le.  Thursday  of 
next  ^  week  !  He  prayed  for  a  miracle  by 
which  his  wounds  would  be  so  far  healed 
that  he  might  hobble  away  before  that 
fateful  day,  and  find  her  and  tell  her  the 
truth  in  her  own  home.  He  who  had 
escaped  death  a  score  of  times  by  chances  as 
amazing  as  any  miracles,  could  find  no  hope 
in  his  heart  for  this  miracle.  Should  he 
write  and  tell  her  all  ?  No  !  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  let  her  suffer  the  truth 
alone.  He  must  tell  her  with  his  own  lips. 
He  must  share  the  grief  and  horror  with 
her.     He  owed  it  to  his  dead  friend. 

Thursday  of  next  week  !  Heavens  !  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  could  not  ask  help  or 
advice  of  anyone.  He  could  do  nothing — 
nothing  but  lie  there  and  wait — until  she 
came. 

So  for  two  miserable  days  he  faced  that 
visit  with  fear  in  his  heart.  Then  another 
letter  came  to  him — to  Tom  Greenwood — 
from  Tom's  mother.  She  was  anxious 
because  he  had  not  written  to  her,  and  now 
she  was  laid  up  with  a  cold,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  call  on  Thursday — perhaps  not 
for  a  week.  Kathie  Lane  was  with  her, 
looking  after  her  and  the  shop.  Kathie 
was  a  sweet  girl,  and  as  dear  and  kind  as  a 
daughter  to  her.  Tom  didn't  know  Kathie, 
for  the  Lanes  had  first  come  to  the  village 
when  he  was  in  Canada,  and  Kathie  had 
been  away,  staying  with  old  friends  in 
another  part  of  Essex,  at  the  time  of  his  one 
brief  home  visit. 

This  letter  brought  temporary  relief  to 
Barney.  But  he  saw  that  the  evil  day  was 
only  postponed.  Twice  he  tried  to  write  to 
Tom's  mother  in  Tom's  name,  but  always 
his  hand  refused  the  kindly-meant  deceit. 
Once  he  tried  to  write  and  tell  her  the  truth, 
but  that  was  beyond  him.  Sometimes  be 
wished  that  he  had  not  deceived  her — that 
he  had  not  changed  the  identity  discs.  But 
he   had   done   what   he    had   done   for  InV 
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friend's  sake.  He  was  Tom  Greenwood  now, 
alive  to  work  for  Tom's  mother  as  Tom 
himself  had  planned  to  work  for  her.  He 
would  be  able  to  work,  all  in  good  time, 
though  he  would  never  be  able  to  fight 
again.  His  mind  was  unharmed,  his  nerves 
were  unshattered.  His  ejes,  his  arms,  his 
hands— all  were  sound.  His  body  and  one 
leg  would  soon  be  as  good  as  ever,  save  for  a 
scar  or  two.  And  what,  after  all,  was  the 
loss  of  one  leg  to  a  hardy  young  man  with  a 
taste  for  hard  work  ?  Nothing.  Give  him 
a  grip  on  the  plough-tail,  and  he'd  keep  up 
to  any  team  of  horses  he  had  ever  walked 
behind.  He  would  make  a  good  son  to 
Tom's  mother — he  would  play  the  part  that 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  like  a  man — but 
he  wished  to  Heaven  .  that  someone  else 
would  tell  her  all  this.  Sometimes  he  wished 
that  there  had  been  no  need,  no  opportunity, 
for  the  deception — that  he  (Barney  West) 
lay  dead  in  that  poppy-flamed  graveyard, 
and  that  the  real  Tom  Greenwood  lay  in  the 
,  clean,  white  bed. 

"  There  wasn't  anyone  in  the  world 
needin'  me,"  he  reflected,  "  nor  anyone 
wan  tin'  me,  outside  Tom  an'  the  lads  in 
the  platoon.  Nor  there  wasn't  a  soul  I  give 
a  cuss  about,  back  home.  And  here  I  am, 
and  there  is  Tom  ;  but  that  ain't  my  fault. 
I'd  been  here,  anyhow,  whatever  name  I  was 
called  by,  and  Tom  would  be  there.  I 
guess  I  done  the  right  thing.  I  tried  to, 
and  that's  what  I  aim  to  keep  on  doin'." 

He  took  what  comfort  he  could  from  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  right  thing. 
It  was  more  than  a  thought  with  him— it 
was  a  conviction ;  and  yet,  when  he  lay 
there  and  pictured  the  woman  he  had  never 
seen  waiting  for  her  son  Tom,  his  heart  was 
like  lead  in  his  side. 

In  spite  of  his  worry,  his  wounds  recovered 
M'ith  amazing  rapidity,  thanks  to  the  clean, 
hard  years  of  his  life  in  Beaver  Creek  and 
in  France.  Soon  he  was  lifted  into  a  chair 
and  wheeled  out  to  the  fresh  air  under  wide 
awnings. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  his  promotion 
to  the  open  air  that  a  Sister  came  and  said 
over  his  shoulder— 

"  Here  is  a  visitor  to  see  you,  Greenwood." 

Barney  did  not  turn  his  head.  He  did 
not  move.  ^He  heard  the  Sister's  light,  swift, 
retiring  footsteps.  He  felt  as  if  his  heart 
liad  suddenly  ceased  to  beat,  his  blood  to 
flow.  But  his.  mind  moved.  It  was  alive — 
and  gone  mad.  It  went  quicker  than 
lightning  around  and  around  and  around 
J'l  a  horrid  circle  of  panic,  crying  ;  "  What 


will  she  do  ?  What  will  she  do  ?  What  will 
she  do  ?  " 

He  was  a  frozen  man,  save  for  his  terror- 
stricken  brain,  his  eyes  and  his  ears.  His 
brain  spun,  warning  him,  questioning  him, 
trying  to  awaken  his  frozen  tongue.  His 
eyes  saw  well  enough,  though  he  could  not 
move  them.  They  saw  the  green  and 
rounded  towers  of  great  trees,  sunlight,  blue 
sky,  and  the  houses  of  men  more  fortunate 
than  himself.  His  ears  were  alert,  listening, 
listening.  They  caught  a  sound,  a  light 
sound  of  someone  breathing. 

Someone  said  :  "  Tom  ?  " 

It  was  a  question.  The  voice  was  curiously 
shy,  curiously  soft,  curiously  young.  His 
brain  ceased  its  mad  revolving  and  flew  from 
alai'm  to  bewilderment. 

"  Are  you  awake,  Tom  ?  " 

His  hands  gripped  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair.     He  felt  a  tingling  in  his  throat. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

Then  she  came  to  the  side  of  his  chair, 
and  he  moved  his  head  a  little  and  looked 
up  at  her!  And  she  looked  down  at  him. 
His  heart  awoke  and  raced.  The  blood 
surged  again  into  his  thin,  dark  face. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Kathie  Lane,"  she  said.  "  Your  mother 
couldn't  come  to  see  you,  because  she  is  sick 
in  bed  and  must  stay  there  for  a  week  or 
two.     So  I  came." 

She  glanced  about  her,  found  a  canvas 
stool,  brought  it  close  to  Barney's  chair,  Ind 
sat  down.  Barney  gazed  at  her  fixedly  and 
profoundly.  His  eyes  were  bright  with 
many  quick,  new  emotions  and  thoughts. 
Her  own  glance  wavered  and  fell  before 
them.  The  pink  mounted  to  her  smooth, 
clear  cheeks  and  brow. 

"I  got  to  tell  you  something,"  said 
Barney.  "I  got  to,  and  I  guess,  by  your 
looks,  you'll  understand." 

Her  eyes  lifted  for  an  instant  fully  and 
brightly  and  wonderingly  to  his  face. 

"  I'll  try  to  understand,  Tom,"  she  said. 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  talker,  but  I  got  to 
tell  you  this,"  Barney  continued,  after  a 
short  pause.  "  There  was  two  fellows  in 
France  who  got  to  be  mighty  good  friends. 
They  took  to  each  other  right  away  from 
the  first.  One  was  a  poor  devil  who  had 
nothin'  to  care  for  but  the  War,  an'  the 
fellows  in  the  battalion,  an'  his  friend.  He 
hadn't  been  brought  up  like  most  folks, 
with  a  mother  and  father  and  all  that.  I 
can't  say  it  in  words  the  way  I  mean  it, 
but  he'd  always  turned  a  rocky  furrow,  that 
lad.     The  other  lad  wasn't  hke  that.     He 
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was  brought  up  liappj,  wifcli  a  mother  to 
fuss  over  him,  and — and  the  like  of  that. 
It  was  fun  for  him  just  to  sit  down  and 
think  and  tell  about  the  good  times  he  had 
when  he  was  a  kid,  with  his  mother  and  his 
father,  and  a  whole  grist  of  little  girls  and 
boy^  to  play  with.  And  he  thought  the 
world  of  his  mother,  and  her  of  him.  He 
was  ahvays  talking  about  her  to  his  friend — 
about  how  he  had  worked  an  the  West  to 
make  a  new  home  for  her,  and  how  he  would 
start  workin'  for  her  again  right  after  the 
War.  She  wasn't  rich,  you  know,  and  he 
was  her  only  child.  Bhe  needed  him  bad, 
and  he  thought  the  world  of  her.  But 
there  he  was,  takin'  his  chances  just  as 
willin'  and  reckless  as  the  fellow  who  wasn't 
needed  by  anyone  in  the  world,  and  who 
hadn't  anyone  to  care  for  or  go  home  to. 
He  w-as  always  talkin'  about  his  mother  and 
his  plans  to  the  other  lad  ;  and  I  guess  he 
got  to  know  about  the  other  lad's  life,  too, 
piece  by  piece.  Them  two  fellows  saw  a 
power  of  fightin'  together,  one  way  and 
other  —  raids  and  such,  and  big  battles. 
They  had  great  luck,  though.  After  a  long 
time,  they  was  walkin'  along  a  road  one  day, 
in  as  quiet  a  place  as  you'd  wish  for,  with 
only  a  few  dozen  shells  comin'  in  about 
mid-afternoon  every  day  —  when,  smash, 
they  got  it !  There  was  Tom  Greenwood 
and  Barney  West  on  the  road,  and  there  was 
the  darned  shell.  It  was  quicker'n  lightnin'. 
Whang !  Bang !  But  neither  of  them 
heard  the  bang.  The  stuff  hit  them  before 
the  noise  hit  their  ears.  That's  how  I 
figgered  it  out.  And  there  was  one  of  them 
dead  and  one  all  bust  up." 

Kathie  Lane  raised  her  tender,  dark  eyes 
to  his  face  again. 

"No,  Tom,  Barney  is  alive  and  in  this 
very  hospital,"  she  said.  "  He  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Green  wood." 

Barney  shook  his  head. 

"  That  ain't  right,"  he  said.  "  You  listen, 
Kathie.  One  was  dead  and  one  was  alive. 
I'm  tellin'  you  the  truth  —  God's  truth. 
The  lad  with  the  mother  to  care  for  was 
dead.  The  poor  fellow  who  didn't  have  a 
mother,  nor  a  single  soul  on  earth  to  care 
for  him— outside  the  battalion — he  was  alive." 

The  girl  gasped.  She  leaned  forward. 
He  looked  at  her  fairly  and  continued  his 
story. 

"  There  I  was,  and  there  was  Tom,  dead. 
Then  I  knew  what  he'd  want  me  to  do. 
I  seen  it  quick  and  clear  and  bright  as  print. 
He  was  dead.  Tlie  Hun  had  got  him  at  last. 
But  I  was  alive.     I  ain't  Tom  Greenwood, 


but  I'm  a  man  who  can  work,  two  legs 
or  one  leg,  and  fend  poverty  off  a  woman. 
So  I  took  poor  Tom's  identity  disc  and  gave 
mine  to  him." 

"  You — you  are  not  Tom  Greenwood  ?  " 
she  queried. 

*'  That's  right,"  he  murmured. 
'    "  You  are  Barney  West  ?  " 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  ain't  sorry  for  what  I  done,"  he  said. 
"  It  was  the  best  I  could  do  for  Tom.  He 
rests  easier  in  his  grave  because  of  it,  for 
Tom  trusted  me.  I  can  work.  I  can  give 
her  a  farm  in  Canada.  But  I  ain't  Tom, 
nor  never  can  be  to  her.  But  I  am  Tom's 
friend.  Ain't  that  better  than  nothing  ? 
I  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  Tom  and  his 
mother.  I  ain't  cheatin'  her,  because  Tom 
is  dead,  anyhow.  I  ain't  cheatin'  the  Army, 
for  if  they  want  me  back  with  one  leg,  back 
I  go — with  the  name  of  Tom  Greenwood. 
One  of  us  is  dead  and  one  is  alive.  But 
who  is  goin'  to  tell  his  mother  ?  " 

He  felt  something  on  his  hand — some- 
thing alive  and  warm  and  comforting  and 
unfamiHar.  He  looked  down.  It  was  Kathie 
Lane's  hand. 

He  did  not  stir.  Neither  spoke.  And  so 
they  sat  for  minutes.  Then  her  fingers 
closed  more  tightly,  but  very  gently,  on  his. 
He  tried  to  look  at  her  face,  but  tears 
swam  into  his  eyes.     He  hung  his  head. 

"  Barney,  I  will  tell  her,"  she  whispered. 
"  She  will  understand." 

"  You  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  will  tell 
her  Tom  is  dead — everything — for  me  ?  " 

"Yes.  And  she  will  understand — how 
good  you  are." 

Barney  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
opened  them  slowly.  His  vision  cleared,  and 
the  tears  glinted  on  his  thin  cheeks.  He 
stared  straight  before  him.  He  turned  his 
hand  in  her  palm  upwards  and  closed  his 
fingers  on  her  fingers. 

"  Barney,  don't  cry,"  she  whispered. 

"I  ain't,"  he  mumbled.  "Not  much, 
anyhow.  But,  you  see — well,  I  ain't  used  to 
being  treated  kind—specially  not  by  women- 
folk." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  her.  He 
looked  into  her  wonderful,  kind,  innocent 
eyes.  Then  he  saw,  clear  as  day,  but  tender 
as  dreams,  the  magic  of  life  ^before  him. 
And  he  was  alive  to  live  it.  He,  Barney 
West,  the  unloved,  was  alive — alive  to  live 
for  this  wonderful  thing  in  his  dead  friend's 
name  ! 

But  what  did  the  nanie  matter  ?  He  was 
Barney  to  her  ! 
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Vl/E  heard  a  hundred*  skylarks  sing 
^^        Clear  on  a  hiiI»top  tall, 
And  watched  the  flower= waves  of  Spring 
In  poise  and  pause  and  fall. 


And  only  one  white  cloudlet  stirred 

The  far  horizon's  blue, 
And  every  throat  of  every  bird 

Filled  with  a  song  of  you. 


In  that  mad  hour  the  dew  shone  wet 
Upon  your  garment's  hem, 

And  in  your  shining  hair  I  set 
A  rose  for  diadem. 


The  unforgetting  hilNtop  knows 
How  wild  and  sweet  you  were— 
ou,  with  your  dusk=grey  eyes,  and  a  rose 
Red  in  your  wind-blown  hair  I 
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HARRINGTON'S 
HOME-COMING 

By  ALAN  J.  THOMPSON 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne 


HE  train  gathered 
speed,  winked  mali- 
cious red  eyes  at 
^  Harrington,  and 
))^  vanished  in  the 
tunnel  with  an 
exultant  roar. 

Harrington  sighed 
and  turned  to  face 
the  fine  cold  rain 
that  drifted  across 
the  desolate  little  country  station.  There 
was  ample  excuse  for  the  sigh  from  a  man 
who  had  endured  a  prolonged  and  tedious 
railway  journey  to  find,  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
six  miles  of  bleak  moorland  stretched  between 
himself  and  his  destination,  and  that  no 
conveyance  could  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money. 

"I  was  a  fool  to  come,"  muttered  Har- 
rington— "  a  fool  to  come  !  " 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  his  suit-case,  when  a 
touch  on  the  arm  brought  him  erect  again 
with  a  start.  A  man  was  standing  beside 
him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Eather  late,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  the 
new-comer,  "  but  none  the  less  welcome." 

Harrington  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
The  dull  November  day  was  closing  in,  but 
it  was  still  light  enough  to  discern  the 
stranger's  plump,  florid  face  and  pleasant 
§mile. 

"  I  have  a  trap  ready  at  '  The  Fox  and 
Hounds,'  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  up  the 
road,"  he  went  on  easily.  ''  You  will  be  glad 
of  some  refreshment  before  your  drive." 

"  You  are  from  the  Grange,  then  ?  "  asked 
Harrington. 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Of 
course,"  he  replied.  "  Must  I  introduce 
myself  ?  I  am  John  Sherry.  Good  wine — 
ha,  ha  ! — needs  no  bush.  Besides,  I  thought 
you  would  remember  me." 
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"  No,"  said  Harrington,  "  I  don't  remember 
you,  Mr.  Sherry." 

"  I  was  your  father's  greatest  friend,"  Mr. 
Sherry  told  him.  "  Many  a  pleasant  holiday 
have  I  spent  at  the  Grange  when  you  were  at 
school.  It  was  all  school  and  no  holidays  for 
you — eh,  Mr.  Harrington  ?  " 

He  laughed  and  patted  the  young  man'y 
shoulder.  Harrington  nodded.  He  did  not 
rehsh  the  allusion  to  his  father's  harsh  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Sherry,  realising  that  he  was  on 
rough  ground,  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Owen  was  a  hard  man  to  most  people," 
he  murmured,  '*  but  a  good  friend  to  me.  It. 
was  the  memory  of  his  friendship  that  brought 
me  to  the  Grange  to  help  your  brother  in  his 
time  of  need." 

"  Time  of  need  ?  "  echoed  Harrington, 
starting.  "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherry  stood  still  and  looked  fixedly 
at  his  companion. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  ?  "  he 

asked  in  a  low  voice.     "  Is  it But  here 

is '  The  Fox  and  Hounds.'  We  can  talk  better 
over  a  glass  of  wine,  with  a  good  fire  in  front 
of  us." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  the  inn.  Harrington  followed  in  silence. 
He  noticed  that  the  place  was  mean  and 
dingy,  that  the  dirty  windows  were  heavily 
curtained,  that  the  frowsy,  unshaven  landlord, 
who  cringed  before  Mr.  Sherry,  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  occupant,  but  his  mind  was  too 
full  of  other  matters  to  seek  significance  in 
such  sordid  surroundings. 

Mr.  Sherry's  retnark  as  to  his  brother's 
"need"  had  aroused  sudden^  misgivings. 
Curtis  in  need?  How  could  that  be  ?  1^ 
ever  there  was  a  self-reliant,  independent, 
unyielding  man,  it  was  his  brother  Curtis. 
What  could  he  "  need  "  when  he  owned  li;dd 
Faracomb,  with  the  Grange  and  its  estate  io 
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boot  ?  And  who  was  this  John  Sherry, 
with  his  "  friend  of  the  family "  assurance, 
this  stout,  well-dressed,  pleasant  stranger  who 
had  emerged  with  mysterious  silence  from  the 
November  gloom  ? 

Mr.  Sherry  had  unbuttoned  his  heavy  coat 
and  reclined  at  ease,  with  his  feet  thrust  out 
towards  the  blazing  fire,  as  he  sipped  a  glass 
of  port  and  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  dirty 
ceiling.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  resume 
the>  interrupted  conversation.  Harrington 
did  not  reHsh  the  silence.  It  increased  his 
uneasiness.  Yet  a  certain  stubbornness  kept 
him  quiet  until  he  saw  his  companion's  eyes 
were  closed .  The  fellow  was  actually  nodding ! 
Harrington  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  Sherry,"  he  said  brusquely,  "  I  want 
to  know  what  is  wrong  with  my  brother." 
"  Hey  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Sherry.     "  Who  ? 

What  is I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 

sir,  I'm  sure  !  Dozing — a  bad  habit  of  mine. 
Are  you  rested,  refreshed  ?  Shall  w^e  resume 
our  journey  ?  " 

"By  all  means,"  replied  Harrington, 
"  when  you  have  answered  my  question." 

Mr.  Sherry  did  not  deny  that  he  had  heard 
the  question,  but  instead  of  answering  it  he 
put  one  himself. 

"  Your  brother  wrote  to  you,  did  he  not, 
telling  you  of  his  accident  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  also  wrote  that  he  was  better 
and  on  his  feet  again — three,  four  months 
ago." 

Mr.  Sherry  coughed  and  rubbed  his  chin, 
eyeing  the  young  man  askance. 

"  You  know  what  happened  after  the  fall  ?  " 
he  asked  abruptly. 

"  No,"  said  Harrington.  "  I  have  heard 
of  nothing — particular." 

John  Sherry  left  his  chair  to  come  and 
put  a  hand  on  Harrington's  shoulder.  His 
expression  was  grave,  but  instinct  with  kindly 
solicitude. 

"  Charles — you  won't  mind  me  calling  you 
Charles  ?  "  he  said — "  I  can  see  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  was 
afraid  of  it — that  is  why  I  came  to  meet  you. 
I  have  bad  news  for  you,  my  boy.  Curtis 
suffered  acute  pain  from  his  broken  leg,  and 
Boctor  Vance  could  only  give  him  relief  by 
injecting  morphia.  The  need  for  the  drug 
passed,  but  the  craving  remained,  and — well, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  poor  Curtis  has 
become  a  slave  to  morphia." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Harrington, 

greatly  shocked.     "  This  is  very  bad  news." 

"I  knew  you   would  be  distressed,"  said 

Mr.  Sherry,  resuming  his  seat.      "  It  is — 

terrible.     We  have  done  all  we  can  to  over- 


come the  trouble,  but  so  far  without  much 
success.  Ethel— my  only  daughter,  Charles 
—is  straining  every  nerve  to  win  Curtis 
back.  If  anyone  can  succeed,  she.  will. 
Curtis  is  very  devoted  to  her — very.  They 
have  been  engaged  nearly  a  year,  and  were 
to  have  been  married  last  mouth,  but  I 
could  not  in  the  circumstances  permit  it." 

Harrington  listened  to  the  smooth  voice 
with  an  expressionless  face,  yet  his  amaze- 
ment increased  at  every  word.  It  was  hard 
to  imagine  his  brother  a  victim  to  the  drug 
habit,  but  the  news  that  Curtis,  the  con- 
firmed bachelor  of  forty-six,  Curtis,  the  bitter, 
inveterate  misogynist,  was  on  the  verge  of 
matrimony  came  as  an  even  greater  surprise. 
"  I  have  not  heard  of  any  engagement,"  he 
said  slowly. 

'*  The*announcement  was  in  the  papers,  and 
Curtis  told  me  he  had  written  to  you," 
Mr.  Sherry  replied  ;  "  but  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  now  that  you  were  kept  in  the 
dark." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Harrington.  "  Why  not  ?  " 
"  Because,"  was  the  deliberate  answer, 
"  that  is  only  in  accord  with  your  brother's 
very  singular  behaviour."  Mr.  Sherry  drew 
his  chair  close  to  Harrington  and  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  confidential  undertone.  "  My 
dear  Charles,"  he  went  on,  "after  what  I 
have  said,  it  will  scarcely  be  any  surprise  to  a 
man  of  your  discernment  to  hear  that  your 
brother  is  no  longer  the  man  you  left  at 
Cygnelake  when  you  went  abroad  five — or  is 
it  six  ? — years  ago." 

"  Five,"  said  Harrington.  "  How  is  Curtis 
changed  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherry  did  not  reply  immediately,  but 
fell  to  rubbing  his  knees  and  staring  at  the 
fire. 

"  Curtis  has  always  been — ^iike  your  father 
— a  headstrong,  passionate  man,"  he  declared 
at  length.  "  Can  you  imagine  the  effect  of 
drug-taking  on  such  a  nature  ?  It  makes 
him  violent  in  the  extreme  if  anything 
displeases  him ;  he  has  become  subject  to 
strange  fancies,  queer  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
will  not  allow  a  cat  or  a  newspaper  in  the 
house  ;  he  insists  on  the  servants  wearing 
pale  blue  dresses  at  all  times.  If  crossed,  he 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  For  instance, 
when  I  insisted  on  a  postponement  of  his 
marriage  to  Ethel,  there  was  a  terrible  scene. 
In  fact,  he  knocked  me  down,  and  it  was  only 
Ethel's  intervention  that  saved  me  from 
severe  injuries." 

"  The  devil  he  did  !  "  exclaimed  Harring- 
ton.    "  Why "     He  stood  up  and  began 

to  walk  restlessly  about  the  room.     "  Why, 
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if Then  it  seems,  Mr.  Sherry,  tliat  my 

brother  is  Httle  better  than  a — a  madman  1 " 

Mr.  Sherry  glanced  sharply  at  the  young 
man's  disturbed  face.  "No,  no,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  no  !  You  go  too  far,  my  dear  Charles. 
Curtis  is  at  present  far  from  normal,  but  he 
is  not  mad.  He  wants  careful  handling,  he 
wants  humouring.  Ethel  and  I  understand 
him  ;  we  humour  him,  and  we  hope — we  are 
almost  sure — that  with  care  and  Doctor 
Vance's  new  form  of  treatment  we  shall  restore 
eventually  the  old  familiar  Curtis.  And  now, 
my  boy,  we  want  you  to  help  us,  we  want  you 
to  humour  him,  to  make  some  small  sacrifice 
— as  tve  are  doing — for  his  good." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  responded  Har- 
rington.    "  Poor  old  Curtis  !     Anything   I 

can  do But  you  must  advise  me,  Mr. 

Sherry,  as  to  what  line  I  ought  to  take." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sheriy.  He,  too,  stood 
up,  a  plump,  well-proportioned  little  man  in 
close-fitting  brown,  and  straddled  before 
the  fire.  "  Yes.  Exactly.  That  is  why  I 
have  come,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  to 
meet  you  here,  Charles,  and  to  warn  you. 
You  must  keep  away  from  the  Grange  and 
your  brother  until  it  is — safe." 

"  Safe  ? "  echoed  Harrington  sharply. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  *  safe  '  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
knew  you  would  not  like  it,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped,"  he  answered. 
"  Curtis  has  unfortunately  conceived  a  violent 
antipathy  to  you.  It  is  not  safe  to  mention 
your  name.  He  has  conceived  the  strange 
delusion  that  you  are  plotting  against  his 
life." 

"  Ko  !  "  cried  the  young  man.  "  Im- 
possible !  " 

"  The  truth,  on  my  word  of  honour," 
said  Mr.  Sherry.  "  He  declares  that  you 
are  bent  on  getting  rid  of  him,  so  that  you 
may  make  sure  of  the  inheritance,  and  that 
yon  will,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  stick 
at  nothing '  to  prevent  his  marriage." 

"  I  see,"  murmured  Harrington.     "  This 

is  all  rather  horrible,  and  I Of  course, 

I  cannot  doubt  what  you  say,  but— — "  He 
looked  up  suddenly.  "  Why  has  my  brother 
written  to  m6  urging  me  to  come  and  see 
him  without  delay  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherry  met  the  young  man's  searching 
look  with  unruffled  composure. 

"  I  knew  you  would  ask  that,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  It  was  natural.  Curtis  chooses 
to  regard  your  prolonged  absence  as  part  of 
the  plot.  He  thinks  you  have  kept  away  to 
perfect  your  plans  against  him,  and  declares 
that  you  will  be  less  dangerous  close  at  hand. 


Ill  liis  estimation  yon  are  quite  the  scheming 
villain  of  melodrama." 

Harrington  did  not  echo  his  companion's 
genial  laugh.     His  frown  deepened. 

"  It  is  a  very  strange  delusion,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,"  he  muttered.  "  Although  Curtis 
is  so  much  my  senior,  he  has,  I  believe, 
always  been  fond  of  me." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt!"  agreed  Mr. 
Sherry.  "  And  he  will^  be  again  when  he  is 
once  more — ah  ! — normal.  At  present  he 
assures  me  that  as  soon  as  he  sets  eyes  on 
you  he  will — to  use  his  own  words  again — 
he  will  '  break  your  neck  ! '  " 

The  young  man  made  no  comment.  He 
was  evidently  pondering  the  strange  tidings 
he  had  just  learned.  Mr.  Sherry  favoured 
him  with  another  piercing  look,  then  shook 
his  head  and  sighed. 

"  I  am  sorry — very  sorry  indeed,  my  dear 
Charles,  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  unwelcoine 
news,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  fully  appreciate 
your  distress,  the  inconvenience  to  which 
you  will  be  put.  Still,  you  see  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  you  to  visit  the  Grange.  I 
am  ready  to  drive  you  to  Handsforth 
Junction,  where  you  can  catch  the  night 
express  back  to  town,  oi',  if  you  prefer  it, 
there  is  a  bed  at  your  disposal  here,  and  a 
London  train  leaves  the  local  station  at  nine- 
thirty." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Harrington.  "  I 
am  much  obliged,  but  I  will  not  avail 
myself  of  either  offer." 

"  You  won't  !  "  said  Mr.  Sherry. 
"Then " 

Harrington  met  the^  little  man's  brown 
eyes,  full  of  mild  astonishment,  with  a  level 
glance.  There  was  something  about  Mr. 
Sherry  that  he  disliked.  He  was  a  little 
too  friendly,  a  trifle  over-genial,  and  his 
plausible  story  held  an  indefinable  note  that 
seemed  to  Harrington  to  ring  false.'  What 
motive  the  fellow  could  have  for  lying, 
Harrington  could  not  imagine,  yet  he  none 
the  less  distrusted  him.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered the  unexpected  rencontre  and  the 
strange  conversation  in  this  frowsy  inn,  the 
more  suspicious  he  became.  He  must  in- 
vestigate the  matter  for  himself. 

"  I  shall  return  to  the  Grange  with  you, 
Mr.  Sherry,"  he  said  firmly.  "I  cannot 
rest  until  I  have  seen  Curtis.  Whatever 
risk  there  may  be,  I  am  prepared  to  take  it." 

Mr.  Sherry  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
perturbation.  He  strove  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  to  dissuade  the  young  man  from 
meeting  his  brother. 

"  Come  in  a  month's  time,  my  dear  boy," 
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he  urged.  *'  liisteii !  Come  three  weeks  from 
to-day,  and  I  guarantee  that  Curtis  will  be 
so  much  better  that  your  visit  will  be  free 
from  danger.  He  improves  every  day.  Wait 
a  little,  Charles  !  Wait,  for  Curtis's  sake, 
for  vour  own  sake,  for  my  daughter's 
sake!"         ^  ,  .      - 

But  Harrington  was  not  to  be  dissuaded. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  was  not 
"  the  man  to  change  it.  His  friends  spoke  of 
him  as  ''  determined  "  ;  enemies  considered 
he  was  '*  stubb(!>rn."  Mr.  Sherry  miglit  have 
echoed  either  or  both.  At  all  events,  he 
realised  at  length  that  he  was  not  going  to 
make  Harrington  say/' Yes"  when  he  had 
said  "No,"  and  he. abandoned  the  attempt 
with  the  best  grace  he  could  muster. 

"  You  are  making  a  grievous  mistake,  my 
friend,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  hope  you  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  consequences." 

If  there  was  'a  note  of  menace  in  the 
smooth  voice,  Harrington  did  not  choose  to 
remark  it. 

"  I  am  quite  prepared,"  he  rephed,  "  for 
anything." 

Mr.  Sherry  smiled.  The  smile  was  some- 
what forced,  but  his  manner  was  as  genial 
as  ever  when  he  picked  up  the  bottle  of 
wine  and  recharged  both  glasses. 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  go,  the  better,"  he 
declared.  "  A  parting  glass,  my  dear  Charles, 
to  keep  out  the  wet  and  to  wish  poor  Curtis 
a  speedy  recovery.  Will  you  stir  the  fire,  or 
shall  I .?  " 

Harrington  stirred  the  fire  and  drank  his 
wine  with  a  sense  of  relief.  The  matter  was 
settled,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  go.  Besides, 
the  low-pitched  dingy  room  was  becoming 
oppressive,  the  wine  had  left  an  unpleasant 
flavour  in  his  mouth.  Fresh  air— he  felt  the 
need  of  fresh  air,  and 

"Before  we  start,  Charles,"  said  Mr. 
Sherry,  "  I  w^ant  you  to  read  this  letter  care- 
fully." 

Harrington  took  the  letter  and  tried  to 
read,  bending  to  catch  the  firelight,  but  the 
fine,  close  handwriting  appeared  to  twist  and 
turn,  to  come  and  go  in  a  mist. 

"  It  is  from  Doctor  Vance,  and  concerns 
Curtis." 

Mr.  Sherry's  smooth,  musical  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  a  long  way  off.  Harrington 
bent  a  little  lower.  Even  the  fire  had 
become  misty.  His  hands  and  face  were 
wet  with  perspiration,  and  a  sharp  pain 
pierced  his  brow. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  murmured  w^eakly. 
''  There  is  —  something  —  I  am  —  not  — 
well. " 


He  knew  that  Mr.  Sherry  bent  over  him, 
the  red  face  and  gleaming  brown  eyes 
emerged  from  the  mist.  Mr.  Sherry  gave 
him  a  sharp  push  ;  he  slid  helplessly  from 
his  chair  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sherry  stood  erect.  "  Garrett !  "  he 
called.     "  Garrett  !  " 

The  innkeeper  hurried  into  the  room. 
His  hangdog  face  paled  and  his  breath 
came  quickly  as  he  stood  by  his  patron, 
looking  down  at  the  young  man's  still  form. 

"Is  he — is  it  all  fight?"  he  ventured 
anxiously. 

"  Excellent,"  replied  Mr.  Sherry,  with 
great  satisfaction.  "  I  will  give  him  another 
dose  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  will  keep  him 
quiet  until  the  morning.  The  cart  is  ready, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sherry,  sir.  Everything  is 
ready.  The  boat  sails  at  daybreak,  sir, 
and Heavens,  what's  that  ?  " 

The  sound  of  knocking — loud,  urgent 
knocking — rang  through  the  room.  Har- 
rington, incapable  of  speech  or  movement, 
heard  it,  as  he  had  heard  every  word  that 
had  been  spoken.  The  potent  drug  held 
him  in  its  grip,  and  the  cry  for  help  that 
struggled  for  utterance  could  not  pass  be- 
yond his  brain. 

"  The  front  door  !  "  muttered.  Mr.  Sherry. 
"  Is  it  barred  ?  Answer,  you  fool,  answer  ! 
It  is  ?  j  Then  we  are  safe.  Here  !  "  He 
was  on  his  knees  beside  the  prostrate  man. 
"  Bring  ipe  half  a  glass  of  wine.  Quick  ! 
Now  raise  his  head." 

Harrington  felt  something  scorching  his 
-  lips  and  throat.  With  a  tremendous  effort 
he  turned  his  head.  The  liquid  ran  down 
his  chin  and  throat. 

Again  the  imperative  knocking  was  heard. 
Mr.  Sherry  looked  up,  and  something  in  the 
innkeeper's  face  startled  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  The— the  door,  sir  !  "  quavered  Garrett, 
with  fear.  "  I^ — I  am  not — not 
sure.  It — it  may  be  unbarred,  sir  !  I  did 
not  think — that  anyone " 

"  You  dolt  !  "  snarled  Mr.  Sherry.    "  You 

besotted,  brainless  fool  !  You Ah,  there 

is  the  latch  !  In  the  cupboard  with  him  ! 
Quick,  man  !     For  your  life  !  " 

Half  carried  and  half  dragged,  Harrington 
was  thrust  into  the  cupboard  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  the  door  closed  as  nearly  as  his 
bulk  w^ould  permit.  Still  his  brain  defied 
the  insidious  narcotic.  He  could  hear  Mr. 
Sherry  humming  a  little  song,  could  hear 
the  uneven  flick  of  cards  as  they  fell  from 
the  innkeeper's  trembling  hands, 


shaking 


**For  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  spring." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Sherry  briskly.  Harrington  heard  a  woman's  voice,  low  and 

"  Two  by  honours   and    three    by  points,  clear — 
Garrett,  wasn't  it  ?     The  luck  is  all  in  my  "  Where  is  Mr.  Harrington  ?  " 

favour.     Perhaps Hullo,  there's  some-  "  Mr.    Harrington,    my    dear,    has    not 

one  at  the  doOr.      Good  gracious,  but  it's  come." 

Ethel !  "  "  But  the  train  is  in  ?" 

There    was    a    brief    silence,    and    then  "  In  and  out—yes.      Charles  Harrington 


was  not  a  passenger.  He  has  probably 
changed  his  mind.  At  all  events,  he  won't 
come  to-night." 

"  Then  why  are  you  waiting — here  ?  " 
There  was  a  world  of  scorn  in  the  last  word, 
^nd  Mr.  Sherry  could  not  have  been  deaf  to 
^t-     He  chose,  how^ever,  not  to  take  offence. 


"  Dear  me  !  Quite  a  cross-examination," 
he  said  gently.  "I  am  waiting  here,  my 
dear  Ethel,  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  excellent  wine 
and  a  game  of  cards  with  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Garrett,  the  worthy  proprietor  of  '  The 
Fox  and  Hounds.'  Garrett,  this  is  my 
step-daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Penrose,  of  whoso 
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cliarni  and  beauty  I  have  so  often  told  you. 
She '' 

"Stop  !  "  interposed  Miss  Penrose  sharply. 
"  I  have  not  come  here  to  be  ridiculed,  and 
I  will  not  have  it." 

Mr.  Sherry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You 
are  too  modest,  Ethel,"  he  murmured. 
/'Still,  we  >vill  take  your  virtues  for  granted, 
and  venture  to  inquire  .  tvhf/  you  are 
here  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  guess,"  replied  the  girl 
coldly.  "  I  came  here  because  I  overheard 
your  conversation  with  Arkell  last  night,  and 
because  I  am  determined  to  prevent  further 
mischief." 

"  The  devil  you  did  ! "  said  Mr.  Sherry, 
and  his  low  voice  shook  with  repressed  rage. 
"  You  came  here  to  spy  on  me,  miss — to  spy  ! 
Yery  well."  He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  You 
will  be  sorry  for  this,  my  dear." 

"  1*^0,"  dissented  Miss  Penrose,  "  not  at 
all.  I  am  not  a  child,  to  be  frightened  by 
threats,  and  I  warn  you  that  if  anything 
happens  to  Curtis's  brother,  it  is  yoti  who  will 
be  sorry.  Y'ou  have  done  enough  harm 
already,  and " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ! "  cried  Mr.  Sherry. 

"  You "       For    a  moment    he   seemed 

about  to  spring  at  his  step-daughter.  Then 
with  a  supreme  effort  he  mastered  his  fury 
and  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  little  fool  !  "  he  said.  "  You  little 
fool  !  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Garrett  will 
think  of  you.  You  and  your  *  harm '  ! 
Bah  !  A  fine  mare's  nest  you  have  found  ! 
No,  no  more  of  it,  Ethel  !  Not  another 
word.  Come  !  I  am  going  home  at  once, 
and  you  shall  drive  back  with  me." 

The  girl  drew  her  cloak  about  her.  She 
w^as  pale,  but  resolute  and  unalarmed. 

"  I  will  return  as  I  came — alone,"  she 
replied  briefly. 

Harrington  heard  the  distant  clang  of  a 
gate.  There  was  a  heavy  silence,  then  Mr. 
Sherry's  voice — 

"  There's  a  sweet  girl  for  you,  Garrett ! 
She  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  my  side,  but 
this  is  a  neW'  development — this  is  dangerous. 
I  sliall  have  to — deal  with  her.  The  little 
fool  !  If  she  would  only  have  married 
Harrington  last  month,  as  I  had  arranged, 
it  W'Ould  have  saved  us  all  a  world  of  trouble. 
Still,  we  shall  win,  after  all.  But  it  was 
a  near  thing  !  Fancy  her  coming  here ! 
She-devil!  If — —  But  I  must  get  back, 
and " 

Harrington  ^eard  no  more.  The  drug 
won  its  belated  victory  and  drew  him  into 
oblivion, 


The  cart  swayed  and  jolted  along  the 
uneven  road.  Harrington  had  been  sensible 
of  the  movement  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
During  that  time  he  had  become  conscious, 
too,  that  he  was  pinioned  by  an  unyielding 
rope,  and  that  the  coarse  sacking  across  his 
mouth  formed  a  very  effective  gag.  So  he 
rolled  helplessly  from  side  to  side  on  the 
foul  straw,  and  stared  at  the  moon,  high  and 
cold  in  the  clear  sky,  until  a  sudden  jolt  flung 
him  violently  against  the  side  of  the  cart. 
Then  he  lay  still.     The  cart  had  stopped. 

There  was  a  terrified  yell  from  the  driver, 
followed  by  a  string  of  oaths  and  the  patter 
of  scurrying  feet.  Then  a  lamp  flashed  in 
his  eyes  and  on  the  knife  that  severed  his 
bonds.  Strong  arms  helped  him  to  the 
ground  and  to  a  seat  on  the  grass  at  the 
roadside.     ' 

"  Now  the  flask,  Simpson,  please  !  " 

Harrington  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
the  spirit,  and  then  looked  at  the  face  close 
to  his  own — a  girl's  face  redeemed  from  the 
commonplace  by  beautiful  grey  eyes,  filled 
now  with  tender  soHcitude. 

"  Are  you  better,  Mr.  Harrington  ?  Can 
you  hear  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Clearly,"  said  Harrington.  ''  You  are 
Miss  Penrose.  You  " —  he  smiled  faintly  — 
"  you  '  prevented  mischief,'  after  all !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl.    Her  soft  hair  touched 

his  cheek.     "  I  hope  so.     If^ But  you 

heard  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  room  all  the  time — shut  in 
the  cupboard." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "Not  quite 
shut  in,"  she  said.  "  Your  foot  was  sticking 
out.  I  saw  it  sooh  after  I  came  in,  but 
thought  it  best,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
feign  ignorance.  Directly  I  had  made  sure 
of  Mr.  Sherry's  departure,  I  rode  to  Simpson's 
farm.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
son  were  out,  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  at  '  The  Fox  and  Hounds '  an  hour  or 
so  ago.  This  is  Mr.  Simpson.  His  son  has 
gone  in  pursuit  of  Garrett." 

Harrington  shook  hands  with  the  farmer 
and  thanked  him  for  his  timely  help. 

"Only  too  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Miss  Penrose  and  yourself,  sir,"  said  the 
farmer.  "My  old  lady  has  a  bed  ready  for 
you  at  the  farm,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  feel  ekal 
to  a  bit  o'  ridin'  in  my  trap  yonder." 

"  He  mufet  wait  another  ten  minutes, 
Simpson,"  declared  the  young  lady  de- 
cisively. "  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Harrington  ? 
Rather  faint,  I  expect." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Harrington.  "I 
feel  quite  fit,  thanks,  except  for  a  bruise  or 
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Tli(3  effect  of  tlie  drug  lias  worked  off. 


The  fresh  air,  no  doubt.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  am  going  to  thauk  you,  Miss  Penrose, 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  mean  to 
have  a  try,  though,  later  on.'' 

The  girl  flushed,  and  was  silent.  There 
was  something  in  Harrington's  voice  and 
look  that  made  her  heart  beat  fast. 

Harrington  turned  to  the  farmer. 

"  It  is  awfully  good  of  you  to  offer  me  a 
bed,  Mr.  Simpson,"  he  said  cordially,  "  but 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  I 
must  go  home — to  the  Grange." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  Miss  Penrose. 

'\Out  o'  the  question,  sir  1"  declared 
Simpson. 

"  By  no  means,"  rejoined  Harrington, 
smiling.  "I'm  quite  all  right  now,  and, 
even  if  I  wasn't,  I  should  go.  My  place  is 
with  my  brother.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
he  will  have  need  of  me  to-night." 

Nothing  Ethel  Penrose  or  the  farmer  could 
say  served  to  turn  the  young  man  from  his 
purpose,  and  they  at  length  abandoned  the 
attem]3t. 

Leaving  Simpson  to  wait  by  the  cart  for 
his  son,  Miss  Penrose  helped  Harrington, 
who  was  stiff  and  sore,  into  the  farmer's 
high  dog-cart,  and  drove  at  a  spanking  canter 
to  Cygnelake  Grrange. 

The  big  house,  with  its  wide  fagade  and 
many  gables,  rose  black  against  the  moonlit 
sky.  The  windows  were  devoid  of  light,  and 
no  sound  was  audible  to  suggest  that  the 
building  was  occupied. 

Miss  Penrose  glanced  at  her  wrist-watch. 

"  Five  past  eleven,"  she  whispered,  un- 
locking a  side  door.  "I  expect  all  the 
servants  are  in  bed.  Your  brother's  room  is 
in  the  south  wing,  overlooking  the  garden. 
If  you  can  get  to  him  without  Mr.  Sherry's 
knowledge,  it  would,  I  think,  be  advisable. 
Shall  I  lead  the  way — quietly  ?  " 

"  One  moment,  please,"  said  Harrington. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  briefly  what  is  my  brother's 
real  condition,  and  what  is  Mr.  Sherry's 
position  here." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stood  silent,  looking 
down. 

"It  is  not— easy,"  she  said  slowly.  "I 
hoped  that  it  would  not  fall  to  me,  but  it 
is  only  right  that  you  should  know.  When 
my  step-father  came  here,  soon  after  Curtis's 
accident,  his  aim  was  to  get  the  management 
of  the  Cygnelake  affairs  into  his  own  hands. 
He  succeeded,  f  will  not  go  into  details. 
Your  brother's  protracted  illness  made  it 
fairly  easy  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Sherry's  abilities. 
He  is,  in  his  way,  a  very  clever  man." 


"Also  an  unscrupulous  scoundrel?"  sug- 
gested Harrington,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"I— I  cannot  deny  it,"  murmured  Miss 
Penrose.  "  The  only  interests  he  has  served 
here  have  been  his  own,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  to  prejudice  Curtis  against  you,  but, 
I  think,  without  success." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Curtis  has  become  a  slave 
to  morphia  ?  "  asked  Harrington. 

"  Quite  true,  unfortunately,"  answered  the 
girl.  "  Mr.  Sherry's  influence  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  that.  Curtis  has  suffered  a  lot 
of  pain,  and  his  condition  is  now  very  serious. 
I  have  only  been  at  the  Grange  a  month, 
but  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that 
my  step-father  is  his  evil  genius.  I — I  only 
hope,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  you  have  not 
come  too  late  to  save  your  brother." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Penrose.  'I  hope  not," 
said  Harrington.     "  I  will  go  to  Curtis  now." 

They  went  noiselessly  upstairs  and  halted 
outside  the  sick  man's  room.  The  door  was 
ajar,  and  the  sound  of  Mr.  Sherry's  smooth 
voice  was  clearly  audible. 

"  I  am  disappointed  in  you,  my  dear  Curtis, 
disappointed  in  you,"  he  was  saying.  "  After 
all  I  have  done  for  you,  it  is  evident  that  you 
do  not  trust  me  or " 

"  I  do  !     I  do  !  "  cried  the  invahd. 

At  the  sound  of  the  weak,  uneven  voice 
Harrington  started.  He  was  about  to  hurry 
forward,  but  w4th  a  quick  gesture  the  girl 
stopped  him.  Pale  and  frowning,  he  stood 
still  obediently,  listening  to  his  brother's 
faltering  words. 

"  You — you  know  I  trust  you,  John,  but 
it's  hard  to  believe  my  brother  could 
send  me  such  a  letter  as  this — a  cruel,  a 
heartless  letter.  You  say  he  wrote  it  in  your 
presence  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  so,"  answered  John 
Sherry,  with  injured  dignity.  "  Master 
Charles  did  not  disguise  his  disappointment 
that  you  w^ere  not — to  use  his  own  words — 
'  out  of  the  way  and  under  the  sod  '  I  " 

There  was  a  low  cry  from  the  sick  man, 
then  the  sound  of  a  chair  pushed  back 
hastily,  and  Mr.  Sherry's  voice— 

"  Drink  this,  old  fellow,  and  pull  yourself 
together.  Don't  worry  about  your  precious 
brother— he  is  not  worth  a  moment's  pain." 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  Curtis  slowly.  "  Yet 
he  is  my  brother,  John,  and  the  heir  to 
Cygnelake." 

"  Then  disinherit  the  young  devil  and  have 
done  with  him  I  "  urged  Mr.  Sherry,  with 
sudden  vehemence.  "  Listen,  Curtis,  and  do 
as  I  have  advised  you  to  do  a  score  of  times. 
Marry    Ethel    without    delay.       I^eave   the 
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estate  to  her,  in  the  event — the  unlikely 
event — of  your  having  no  children,  and 
punish  Charles  as  he  deserves." 

"  But  I — I  am  too  ill  to  marry,"  objected 
Curtis  weakly.  "  Besides,  she — Ethel  does 
not  care  for  me.  I  am  an  old  man  com- 
pared  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  answer  for  Ethel !  "  interrupted 
Mr.  Sherry.  "All  you^need  do  now  is  to 
sign  the  deeds,  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  a 
bit  brighter,  we  will  have  a  wedding  at  the 
Grange.  Imagine  it,  my  dear  Curtis,  a 
wedding ! " 

Curtis  Harrington  gave  a  strange,  harsh 
laugh.  "It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  imagine 
myself  a  bridegroom ! "  he  said  bitterly. 
"  However,  if  Ethel  is  willing,  I  agree.  I — 
I  am  tired  of  it  all.  The  morphia,  John  !  I 
must  sleep,  and — there  is  the  old  pain.  The 
morphia  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Sherry.  "In  a 
minute.  First  sign  this,  and  then  sweet 
sleep." 

"  Not  now — not  now  !     The  morphia  !  " 

"  "When  you  have  signed — not  before,"  said 
Mr.  Sherry  firmly.  ' '  Don't  be  a  fool,  dear 
boy  !  Look,  here  is  a  pen,  and  here  is  the 
morphia.     Directly— — " 

Mr.  Sherry  never  finished  the  sentence. 
He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  his  jaw  falling  and 
the  colour  fading  from  his  florid  face  as  he 
looked  towards  the  door  and  saw  the  man  he 
believed  to  be  drugged,  helpless,  and  miles 
away.  Standing  on  the  threshold  and  gazing 
at  him  with  such  grim  menace  that  even  his 
bold  spirit  quailed.  With  a  low^  cry  of  fear 
he  drew  back  against  the  wall,  his  arm  raised 
as  if  to  shield  his  face. 

Charles  Harrington  came  forward  swiftly, 
knelt  by  his  brother's  bed,  and  took  the 
wasted  hand  in  a  firm  clasp.  The  sick  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  a  sudden  light  sprang 
into  them. 

"  Charlie  !  "  he  whispered.  "  Dear  old 
CharUe  !     You  have — come — back  !  " 


"Yes,"  said  Harrington.  "I  have  come 
back — to  stay— to  make  you  well  again, 
old  chap — to  deal  with  that  cringing,  black- 
hearted scoundrel  there  as  he  deserves ! 
If No,  you  don't,  John  Sherry  !  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  Mr.  Sherry, 
who  was  sidling  towards  the  door,  halted 
abruptly. 

"What's  this,  my  dear  Charles?"  he 
muttered,  moistening  his  white  lips  and 
looking  from  side  to  side  like  a  trapped  beast. 
"  Be  careful  how  you — you  threaten  me  !     I 

will  talk  to  you  presently.     I Look, 

man  !     Look  to  your  brother  J  " 

Harrington  heard  the  muffled  gasp  from 
the  bed,  turned  and  saw  the  ashen  face,  but 
before  he  could  lend  a  helping  hand,  Ethel 
Penrose  had  darted  to  the  invalid's  side. 

Together  Harrington  and  the  girl  strove 
to  steady  the  flickering  vital  spark,  and  when 
at  length — an  hour  later — their  labour  was 
rewarded,  and  Curtis  was  out  of  immediate 
danger,  John  Sherry  and  his  accomplice 
Arkell  had  left  Cygnelake  Grange  for  ever. 

^:  ,  ^,:  i'f  *  .      ♦ 

Cui:tis  Harrington  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  act  as  best  man  on  the  occasion  of 
his  brother's  marriage  to  Ethel  Penrose.  For 
the  few  years  of  life  that  remained  to  him 
he  was,  however,  a  semi-invalid,  and  Charles 
assumed  the  control  of  the  estates  which 
became  eventually  his  own  property. 

The  wedding  is  still  spoken  of  throughout 
the  countryside,  and  it  has  been  declared 
that  every  notability  within  thirty  miles  was 
present  at  the  splendid  reception  which 
followed  the  ceremony. 

John  Sherry  was  not  "among  those 
present."  His  whereabouts  were,  and  are, 
uncertain,  although,  if  rumour  for  once  can 
be  relied  on,  he  is  serving  a  long  term  for 
fraud  in  an  American  penitentiary.  At  all 
events,  he  was  not  at  the  wedding  for  which 
he  was  largely  responsible.  In  fact,  he  was 
not  invited. 
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USTINHOLDEN 

was  a  lay-singer  at 
Bishopstone  Cathe- 
draL  He  was,  in 
truth,  more  than 
that.  Your  lay- 
singer,  as  a  rule,  is 
an  unambitious 
man,  content  with 
the  competence  and 
the  ample  leisure  of 
his  life,  getting  through  his  easy  day  with 
no  great  enthusiasm,  and  growing,  with  the 
lapse  of  years,  careless  of  religious  formula 
and  ecclesiastical  rhetoric.  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  true  of  Bishopstone,  where  use  can 
never  dull  the  heart  entirely  to  the  ever- 
lasting appeal  of  stone  and  tone  and  colour. 
Of  Holden  it  was  not  true  at  all. 

He  was  made  of  Bishopstone  clay.  For 
twenty  years,  as  chorister  and  singer,  he  had 
served  S.  Eadhelm  with  his  voice.  No 
month  had  passed,  since  he  could  walk,  that 
he  had  nob  trodden  Long  Green.  He  was 
as  indigenous  as  the  purple  stone-crop  on 
the  ruins  of  Infirmary  Chapel,  by  the  house 
where  he  was  born.  The  place  was  not  a 
passion  with  him — he  did  not  know  he  loved 
it — he  was  just  part  of  it. 

There  was  once  a  very  great  man  in  the 
musical  world  who  happened  into  S.  Ead- 
helm's  for  vespers,  because  the  day  was  hot 
and  the  train  service  to  town  inconvenient. 
Leaning  back  in  a  stall,  enjoying  with  the 
expert  sense  of  a  great  producer  the  har- 
monies of  light  and  colour  grouped  before 
him,  he  gave  himself  to  superior,  cynical 
reflection.  "  What  a  setting  !  What  material ! 
If  these  people  brought  to  the  service  of  their 
^od  half  the  acumen  ^nd  zeal  that  a  manager 
brings  to  serve  his  public,  what  an  offermg 
would  their  worship  be  !  "  Here  Holden  slid 
imperceptibly  into  the  prelude  of  "  The  Lord 


is  my  shepherd,"  and  he  thought  no  more. 
He  lived  to  listen. 

The  great  man's  train  went  without  him, 
and  he  took  a  room  at  the  Lioncels,  hardly 
conscious,  indeed,  of  these  mundane  matters, 
for  his  mind  was  full  of  visions — Tannhauser, 
Siegfried,  Manfred,  I  Pagliacci.  He  did  not 
question  the  matter  of  temperament.  Holden 
had  revealed  enough  of  subtlety  and  power 
in  the  phrases  of  the  anthem,  and  the  great 
man  did  not  make  mistakes.  If  the  utter 
content  of  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures  "  had  not  convinced,  he  could 
have  had  no  doubt  of  the  singer's  handling 
of  the  splendid  climax  :  "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ,  .  ." 

He  attacked  the  singer  next  day  with  all 
the  great  cunning  that  he  knew — fame,  for- 
tune, the  applause  of  continents,  a  gorgeous 
setting  to  display  his  art.  He  even  grew 
evangelical — "  the  sin  of  burying  that  talent 
in  Bishopstone,"  "  the  sacred  duty  of  cheering 
a  sad,  sick  world  with  golden  song." 

Holden  was  unmoved.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  I  could 
never  sing  in  grease-paint." 

It  was,  in  fact,  not  grease-paint  that  stood 
in  Austin  Holden's  way,  but  all  that  grease- 
paint stood  for.  For  him  it  typified  the 
essential  insincerity  of  that  crowded,  morbid 
life  where  folk  poured  out  false  passion  for 
money  to  a  httle-heeding  audience. 

Therein,  however,  he  was  by  no  means 
Puritan  or  prig.  He  took  his  cheque  from 
the  Chapter  without  an  afterthought,  and  he 
spent  his  summer  evenings  at  the  nets  on 
New  Court,  teaching  the  theory  and  practice 
of  forward  play  to  the  1st  XL  of  S.  Ead- 
helm's.  There  were  very  few,  indeed,  whom 
Dale,  the  headmaster,  allowed  upon  the 
sacred  square,  unless  they  wore,  or  had  worn, 
the  murrey  and  blue  of  the  school  cap.  The 
permission  did  not  elate  Holden ;  he  would 
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have  been — often  was,  in  facfc — just  as  con- 
tent to  umpire  for  the  choristers  on  Long 
Green,  where  the  legend  of  him  ran  that  the 
county  had  pressed  him  hard  to  exchange 
surplice  linen  for  white  flannel.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cane  and  willow  had  at  one  time 
called  more  strongly  than  ever  grease-paint 
did,  but  Bishopstone  called  more  strongly 
still.  Wherein  he  was  by  no  means  a  hero 
or  a  saint,  only  a  long,  pleasant  man,  with 
music  in  his  heart  and  sincerity  for  the  soul 
of  him. 

Bishopstone,  as  represented  by  High  Street 
and  Silk  Lane,  thought  him  a  fool  to  turn 
up  his  nose  at  the  flesh  pots,  but  it  was  very 
proud  of  the  impresario's  offer.  People 
crowded  on  Sunday  to  hear  him,  and  if  the 
order  of  service  included  "  0  rest  in  the 
Lord,"  they  waited  outside  until  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  raced  with  little  seemliness 
into  the  choir. 

When  the  War  came,  and  the  blue  uniforms 
began  to  appear  in  Bishopstone  streets, 
Austin  gave  his  voice  unsparingly  to  cheer 
the  wounded.  He  was  not  fond  of  drawing- 
room  ballads,  and  his  repertoire  inchided 
nothing  moi'e  amorous  than  '*  Sally  in  Our 
Alley."  That  he  rendered  with  restraint,  a 
bluff  pride  that  seemed  to  hide  tenderness. 
The  men  understood.  Men  to  whom  their 
dearest  are,  in  words,  no  more  than  "  the  old 
girl"^or  "the  missis,"  still  feel  quite  a  lot. 
Then  there  was  "  Widecombe  Fair."  Hear- 
ing it,  one  fwould  have  sworn  that  Austin 
was  of  the  blood,  direct  descendant  of  Peter 
Davey,  great  grand-nephew  of  Uncle  Tom 
Cobley,  and  all.  Withal  he  could  laugh  as 
he  sang,  so  that  men  were  cheered  thereby. 
They  would  ask  for  "  A  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman  "  wherever  he  went. 

About  the  spring  of  1915  Holden  grew 
thoughtful.  It  had  taken  so  long  for 
Bishopstone  to  realise  that  the  War  was  an 
individual  affair,  incapable  of  easy,  vicarious 
treatment.  The  singer  took  his  trouble  to 
the  Dean.  Old  Purcell  had  him  into  the 
library  and  gave  him  a  glass  of  sherry — a 
little  man  burning  out  fiercely  Avith  the 
fire  of  his  own  restless  brain,  leaguered 
and  sapped  by  paralysis,  ptosis  heavy  on 
his  lids. 

"  You  want  to  serve  God  and  Bishopstone 
with  thew  and  sinew,  Holden,"  he  said.  "  I 
shall  not  stop  you.  At  your  age  I  should 
have  been  there,  too— there,  in  the  tempest 
and  the  strife." 

His  glance  flashed  from  under  leaden  lids. 

*'  WhUe  a  Timur  Mammon  grins  o'er  a  pile  of  children's 
bones," 


his  voice  rang  like  a  bugle  that  calls  to  action, 

*'  Is  it  Peace  or  War  ?     Better  War,  loud  War  by  land 

and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred 

thrones." 

Holden  left  the  deanery  with  the  old 
man's  blessing.  "  While  I  have  stayed  here, 
often  I  have  been  uplifted  by  your  song' 
and,  ere  you  come  again,  most  like  I  shall 
have  passed.  God  bless  and  prosper  you, 
my  son." 

The  old  scholar  had  a  touch  that  was, 
perhaps,  a  thought  too  dramatic  to  be 
English— there  was  the  Celt  in  his  veins— 
but  Holden  understood. 

So  he  went  away  from  Bishopstone. 

He  came  back  last  year. 

He  came  back  a  wraith.  At  the  station 
they  did  not  know  him,  nor  in  High  Street, 
nor  in  Silk  Lane.  Alf  Sampson — who  sang 
first  treble  in  the  choir— was  the  first  to 
recognise  Austin  Holden.  The  choristers 
were  playing  French  pricket  for  fielding 
practice  at  the  top  of  Long  Green  when 
he  crossed  the  grass  at  the  other  end. 

"  There's  old  Holden  !  "  cried  Alf,  and  set 
off  after  him.     He  had  not  seen  his  face. 

If  Alf  had  seen  the  singer's  face,  he  would 
have  been  less  certain.  It  was  tanned  and 
healthy,  but  drawn.  The  brow  was  lined, 
and  the  mouth  did  not  look  like  Austin's 
mouth  at  all.     Grey  was  in  the  hair. 

"Jolly  glad  you're  back,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  running  up.    "  Can't  I  carry  your  bag  ?  " 

The  man  walked  on  a  step,  stopped  short, 
then  looked  down  at  the  boy  and  nodded. 

"  Got  long  leave,  sir  ?  "  asked  Alf,  looking 
up  at  his  bowed  companion. 

The  man  put  up  his  right  hand  to  his 
throat,  tapping  at  it,  and  shook  his  head. 

The  boy  went  on  again  in  silence— he  did 
not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it. 

"  We're  playing  Bishop  Simon's  on  Wed- 
nesday," he  said,  and,  looking  up,  caught  the 
filmed  misery  in  the  man's  eyes.  He  spoke 
no  more  till  they  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
little  flint  cottage  by  Infirmary  Chapel,  then, 
"  I'm  jolly  sorry  you're  so  bad,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  It's  abit  too  thick,  you." 

Austin  shook  hands,  nodding  energetically 
with  something  of  his  old  warm  smile,  then 
he  patted  his  shoulder,  pointed  to  the  players 
on  the  green,  and  nodded  again. 

"  Hope  you'll  soon  be  all  right,"  mumbled 
Alf,  and  was  glad  to  hurry  off.  Austin 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Let  us  not  follow  him  behind  that  door, 
where  his  widowed  mother  and  his  sister 
fluttered   to  meet  him.       They  had   been 
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forewarned  of  his  evil  lot— he  had  written 
from  hospital  in  Cairo. 

"When  the  mine  went  up,  we  got  over  to 
occupy  the  crater.    The  last  I  remember  was 
getting  to  the  ridge.     They  told  me  that  the 
enemy  had  driven  another   mine  just 
forward  of   the   first,  and   blew   it   as 
we  went  on.     It  took  twenty  minnte^ 
to  dig  me  out,  and  then    I  was   like 
this — not  a  scratch  on  me,  only  like 


and  just  can't.  Perhaps  it  will  before  Fm 
back,  mother.     Don't  you  worry." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  never  spoke  of 
his  impotence  in  set  terms. 

That  w^as  three  months  ago,  and  Austin 


"  The  man  put  up  his  right  hand  to  his  throat,  tapping  at  it,  and  shook  his  head.' 


this.^  The  doctors  say  it  will  come  all  right 
m  time.  Sir  Lester  Bowes  is  here.  He 
says  my  throat  is  quite  unharmed,  but  that 
the  nerves  are  wrong.  'You've  got  the 
machine  there,  my  lad,  but  you've  forgotten 
how  to  use  it.'  Often  I've  felt  it  was  coming 
t>ack,  like  a  name  you  are  trying  to  remember 


Holden  had  made  no  articulate  sound  since. 
Dread  had  got  hold  of  him.  Figure  wha.t  it 
meant,  livelihood — a  heavy  enough  matter — 
but  then  all  his  knowledge,  his  joy  in  the 
practice  of  that  art  which  was  his  life, 
"  locked  with  him  useless."  Holden  figured 
it  out  and  came  at  last  to  irony.     There  had 
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been  days — months — bright  with  expectation, 
when  he  had  woke  in  the  morning  and 
thought :  "  Is  it  to-day  ?  "  "  Shall  I  speak 
this  afternoon  ?  "  "  Shall  I  cheer  with  the 
rest  when  we  sight  land  ?  "  That  phase  had 
passed  aching  ;  he  had  come  at  last  to 
irony.  "  Was  ray  work  selfish,  or  my  motive 
mean,  that  God  should  treat  me  so  ?  " 

Purcell  met  him  one  day  in  Dark  Entry, 
the  old  man  chained  by  "  drop-foot "  to  the 
level  flags.  Two  inches  of  step  were  a 
barrier  as  great  as  a  ten-feet  w^all.  *'  Ah, 
Holden,"  he  quavered,  "God,  the  Inscrutable, 
bears  heavily  on  us  both,  but  He  is  just." 

"  Sir,"  wrote  Holden  on  his  slate,  *'  He  has 
a  pretty  wit !  " — and  hurried  aw^ay,  grinning 
as  though  his  heart  had  broken.  The 
Holden  of  past  years  could  never  have  tried 
to  hurt  the  old  man  so. 

When  Austin  got  to  laughing,  folk  feared 
for  him.  It  was  horrible,  the  silent,  bitter 
laughter  that  shook  him,  time  and  again,  as 
when  by  chance  he  heard  a  fragment  of  his 
old-time  triumph  in  the  air.  His  sister  came 
to  him,  asking  why  he  wept.  He  wrote  "  I 
vidAi  patiently  for  Him,"  and  underlined  the 
word  and  tapped  it,  rocking  with  laughter 
like  a  soul  in  torment. 

The  one  wholesome  light  in  his  life 
through  those  dark  days  was  the  help  he 
gave  to  Alf  Sampson.  Alf  met  him  lounging 
in  the  shade  of  Pelerin  Gate  one  day.  "  It's 
a  beastly  shame,  sir,"  he  said  hotly,  and 
there  were  generous  tears  in  the  boy's  eyes. 

"  It  is,  my  son,"  wrote  Austin. 

"  With  all  you  know,  and  can  do,  and  all 
that,"  added  Alf  a  little  vaguely. 

''  Better  have  died,"  wrote  Austin. 

"  It'll  come  back  some  time,  sir,  I  bet,"  said 
Alf.  He  paused  a  minute,  cast  down,  kicking 
at  the  plinth  of  the  groining,  hands  in 
pockets.  "  I'm  singing  '  If  with  all  your 
hearts '  at  the  festival,"  he  added. 

"  Good  for  you,  son,"  wrote  Austin.  "  Let 
me  hear  you." 

They  went  into  Holden's,  and  he  played 
the  passage  over,  writing  his  criticisms  as  the 
boy  saug. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Alf,  when 
they  had  finished.  "  You  tell  me  a  lot  more 
than  old  Green.  Least,  you  tell  it  so's  I  can 
understand — from  the  inside  like.  You 
seem  to  know  where  it  comes  hard." 

"  Glad  to  help  you,  old  son,"  wrote  x\ustin  ; 
and  for  once,  since  he  had  come  back  to 
Bishopstone,  his  face  was  near  content. 

To  have  things  done  for  him  dismayed 
him  so  that,  when  he  found  that  he  could 
still    help  someone  else,  he    felt  that  his 


continued  being  was  in  some  little  way 
justified.  Yet  Alf  and  his  needs  made  but' 
sporadic  sparks  in  the  dark.  Often  the  idea 
came  to  him  that  this  was  but  a  cheat— a 
snare  to  wile  him  into  false  comfort.  Pity 
he  hated,  as  every  wholesome-minded  man 
will.     Suspicion  poisoned  his  heart. 

Black,  the  Precentor,  a  busy  little  man 
with  the  kindest,  heart  in  the  world,  called 
once  to  express  his  sympathy. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  like  this,"  he  said, 
ill  at  ease  from  pure  depth  of  feeling. 

"  Why  should  you  be  ?  "  wrote  Austin 
rudely.     "  As  good  fish  in  the  sea." 

It  cut  into  little  Black's  heart.      "  Oh,  if 

you  take  it  like  that "  he  said,  and  tailed 

ofiP  miserably,  and  came  awkwardly  away.  So 
Holden  alienated  folk  who  might  have  been 
his  friends. 

He  became  morose,  never  going  out, 
content  to  sit  indoors  and  play  interminable 
games  of  patience.  Never  since  his  return 
had  he  crossed  the  cathedral  threshold. 

After  two  months  the  dark  had  fallen  on 
his  mmd  as  well.  He  neglected  his  slate,  or 
answered  but  in  dull  and  awkward  phrase. 
Then  came  Alf  again,  asking  a  boon. 

"  We  are  going  to  sing  *  If  with  all  your 
hearts '  before  Benediction  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, sir.  Mr.  Brothers  has  to  go  away  on 
Monday,  so  it's  the  last  chance  we  have  with 
the  organ.  The  Dean  has  put  it  in  at  the 
end  of  service." 

"Don't  you  fear,"  wrote  Austin.  "Mind 
w^hat  I  taught." 

"  Won't  you  come  and  hear,  and  tell  me 
how  it  goes  ?  "  pleaded  Alf. 

"  Nothing  doing,  son,"  wrote  Austin. 

"  I'm  jolly  keen  for  you  to  hear,"  said  Alf 
wistfully. 

"  Can't  stick  the  place,"  wrote  Holden. 
"  You'll  be  safe." 

"  'Tisn't  that,"  returned  the  boy.  "  Only  I 
w^ant  you  to  see  how  I've  remembered  all 
you  said,  and  all  that.  I  want  to  sing  to  you 
and  please  you." 

It  found  a  joint  in  the  sick  man's  armour. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  go  flat,  not  for  those 
others,"  the  boy  went  on,  red  and  sullen. 

"  I've  heard  here,"  Austin  wrote  slowly. 
"  It  is  good." 

"Not  with  the  organ,"  said  Alf  quickly. 
"  You  haven't  heard  me  with  Brothers  at 
the  organ.'*  He  plunged  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  looked  up, red-faced, embarrassed. 
"  I  want  to  sing  it  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  man  tapped  his  pencil  on  the  slate,  his 
chin  out-thrust.  This  was  a  greater  thing 
to  ask  than^the  boy  could  know.    At  last 
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lie  looked  up  into  the  keen,  troubled  face 
of  his  companion.  "I'll  come,  old  son," 
he  wrote. 

It  was  good  to  see  the  boy's  face  brighten. 

So  he  went.  Austin  Holden  crept  in 
through  North  Porch  before  the  doors  were 
open,  hiding  in  a  little  dark  recess  where  the 
foot  of  Jocelyn  tomb  joins  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  choir  screen — a  ghost,  dumb  and 
ineffectual,  gazing  wanlj  on  the  field  of  his 
old  renown.  He  bore  that  for  what  good  it 
might  do  to  Alf  Sampson — the  sweetness  was 
not  burnt  out  of  Austin  Holden  yet. 

But  he  did  not  feel  heroic  ;  he  was  just 
dall  and  shamed,  and  aching  against  the 
cruel  inhibition  which  Fate  had  placed  upon 
his  kindly  art.  It  pleased  him  to  watch  for 
flaws  in  the  service.  When  Weiby,  who  was- 
singing  tenor,  went  flat,  he  grinned.  They 
sang  "  At  even,  ere  the  sun  was  set."  It 
wrought  him  to  cynical  commentory.  "They 
did  these  things  better  in  Judea,"  thought 
Austin  Holden.  0 

The  sermon  irritated  him.  "So  smug  and 
easy  for  people  who  have  never  touched 
despair."  With  the  same  black  revolt  at 
heart  he  watched  Purcell  helped  up  the 
chancel  stairs.  In  spite  of  his  infirmity,  the 
old  man  held  fast  to  his  routine.  He  heard 
the  familiar  click  from  the  organ  loft,  as 
Brothers  turned  in  his  place  to  face  the 
manual,  then  he  stood  with  the  congregation, 
awaiting  the  opening  of  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts."  x\t  that  moment  something  struck 
him  as  unusual.  Analysing  it,  he  found 
it  was  the  stops.  Brothers  had  pulled 
out  two.  He  heard  them  rattle.  He  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  organist's  render- 
ing of  all  these  customary  anthems,  and 
he  wondered  w4iy  there  should  be  an 
alteration.  The  first  bar  of  the  prelude  told 
him,  and  filled  him  with  helpless  rage.  Welby 
was  singing  "0  rest  in  the  Lord."  The  boy 
had  not  thought  to  tell  him  that  other  solos 
beside  his  own  were  being  tried.  "  Oh,  to 
hear  this  sung  here  !  Oh,  why  did  I  come  ? " 
thought  Holden  miserably.  "  Has  not  Fate 
tried  all  mean  tricks  to  wring  my  heart  ?  " 

But  Welby  had  taken  up  the  theme,  and 
the  congregation  w'as  hushed  to  listen.  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord  ! "  Now,  the  last  note  of 
the  phrase  is  sustained,  and  Brothers,  in  the 
organ  loft,  heard  the  singer  chop  it  short. 
He  played  out  the  time,  hanging  on  to  the 
note  and  waiting  for  the  voice  that  stayed. 
Chance  had  lain  in  ambush  for  Welby.  When 
he  had  stood  up  to  sing,  the  setting  sun, 
streaming  level  through  the  great  west 
window,  had    fallen    full    upon    his    eyes. 


compelling  him  to  sneeze.  So  for  a  couple 
of  beats  Brothers  hung  on  to  the  note,  tapping 
it  tentatively,  while  Holden,  in  his  dark 
corner  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  rails,  stood 
wondering.  But  a  greater  wonder  awaited 
Holden,  for  all  in  a  second  he  heard  a  voice 
singing  low,  but  true,  in  the  silence,  and  knew 
it  for  his  own.  Without  thought,  without 
even  realising  what  it  meant,  the  old  tech- 
nique of  his  work  came  back  to  him.  He 
filled  his  lungs  and  took  up  the  splendid 
phrases  of  the  anthem.  Brothers,  waiting  on 
the  voice,  heard,  unthinking  whence  it  came, 
and  swung  the  organ  on  :  "  Wait  patiently 
for  Him  .  .  .  and  He  shall  give  thee  thy 
heart's  desire."  It  was  Holden's  voice — 
Holden's  incomparable  voice  in  triumph. 

Folk  started  and  stared,  and  shrank  back 
from  him,  for  here  was  a  wonder,  a  hidden 
virtue,  that  they  did  not  know,  and  feared. 
They  saw^  Holden — no  longer  bowled  and 
shamed — a  man  transfigured.  Tears  were 
on  his  cheeks,  and  he  stood  erect,  towering, 
unf earing  of  the  light,  while  golden  song 
flowed  splendid  from  his  facile  throat. 

Down  in  the  choir  Welby  had  smothered 
his  sneeze,  but  old  Elmes,  the  bass,  a 
great  white-bearded  giant,  who  had  served 
S.  Eadhelm  forty  years,  spread  his  wide  palm 
over  the  singer's  score. 

"  Hush,  you  fool — it's  Holden  !  "  he  said. 

And  the  great  assembly  was  silent,  so  that 
in  the  intervals  the  flutter  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  music  stands  and  the  soft  clack  of  the 
stops  fell  sharp  on  every  straining  ear. 
Never  had  preacher  held  the  folk  in  those 
ancient  grey  stone  aisles  as  Holden  did  that 
night. 

"And  He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire."  Had  Mendelssohn's  stern  and  simple 
^workmanship  ever  bee^i  invested  with  a 
dignity  so  close  to  the  essence  of  his  theme  ? 

The  anthem  lapsed  slowly  into  the  noble 
restraint  of  its  ending — 

"  0  .  .  .  rest  ...  in  the  ...  Lord. 
Wait  patiently  .   .  .  for  Him." 

In  the  silence  there  was  only  tense  breath-  ^ 
ing.     Brothers,  in  the  organ  loft,  with  his 
hands  still  fluttering  over  the  manual,  sat  as 
in  a  dream. 

Then  Purcell  took  charge.  It  was  no 
time,  this,  to  practise  solos  from  oratorio. 
He  shuffled  uncertainly  to  the  edge  of  the 
altar  dais  and  raised  his  hand  in  benediction. 

"  The  peace  of  God^  which  passeth  all 
understanding  "-^hjs  voice  broke  a  little, 
and  he  repeated  the  phrase,  dropping  eacl^ 
word  as  a  weight  from  his  lips—"  which  .  .  . 
etb  ,  ,  .  all  ,  ,  .  understanding,"   So  hp 
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made  the  familiar   age-old   farewell  of  the  but  not  unusual.      Holden,  however,   who 

Church  a  fitting  commentary  and  a  seemly  rarely  speaks  of  a  matter  so  close,  prefers  to 

close.      And    the    people    were    dismissed,  enshrine  it  in  the  old  Dean's  words  — 
making  quietly  away  in  silence  and  in  awe.  "  The  Hand  that  touched  with  healing  in 

Austin  Holden  followed  the  choir  into  the  Judea  long  ago,  the  Voice  that  cried,  *  Be 

vestry.  opened!'  surely   these   have    lost   no   whit 

To  judge  from  medical  experts,  the  matter  their  ancient  mystic  force,  surely  these  were 

did  not  at  all  pass  understanding.   They  made  in   our   midst   and   wrought   their  wonders 

long  names  for  it,  and  found  it  interesting,  as  of  old." 


THE    BLACKTHORN. 

^HE  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge, 
*      Two  years  ago  *twas  tall  and  brave, 
And  freely  its  white  blossoms  gave, 
And  freely  bent  to  biting  chill 
Of  th'  east  wind  whistling  o'er  the  hill. 
The  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 

The  blackthorn  blossomed  in  the  hedge. 
Then  came  the  hedger,  stalwart,  reacfy; 
He  plied  his  tools  with  movement  steady, 
Till  quickly  low  the  boughs  were  laid. 
The  branches  now  their  toll  had  paid- 
No  blackthorn  blossomed  in  the  hedge. 

The  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 
The  waving  branches  no  more  toss 
Free  on  the  bank  above  the  moss. 
The  boughs  are  twisted  in  and  out; 
But  still,  when  comes  the  cuckoo's  shout, 
The  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 

The  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge, 
Though  ^^i^ebbed  and  twisted  to  the  stakes. 
Till  its  tough  growth  a  stout  fence  makes. 
With  rising  sap  comes  young  white  bloom, 
Like  flaxen  thread  upon  the  loom- 
Still  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 

Still  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 
Then  sing,  my  heart,  sing  loud,  sing  clear  I 
Though  much,  perchance,  thou  boldest  dear 
Be  lopped  and  hewn  and  lying  prone, 
Qo  bravely  on  and  make  no  moan- 
Still  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 

The  blackthorn  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 
Though  blackthorn  winter  brings  the  hall. 
Yet  gleaming  sunshine  follows  gale. 
The  nightingale's  clear  song  will  soon 
Sound  through  the  vale  beneath  the  moon, 
While  blackthorn  blossoms  In  the  hedge. 

ADELA    LANE. 
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PASSING  woundb:d  soldiers  outboard  from  hospital  ship:   about  to  hoist  cot  carrier  outboard. 


HEROES  OF  THE 

NAVAL  MEDICAL 

SERVICE 

By  H.   C.    FERRABY 


THERE  is  no  Eed  Cross  in  battle  at  sea. 
Navies  have  hospital  ships,  but  these 
are  seldom  or  never  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  action,  and  all  the  medical 
staff  on  board  each  warship  have  to  take 
their  chance  of  death  and  disaster  with  the 
combatant  majority  of  the  crew.  In  the 
first  tliirty  months  of  the  War  fifty-six  naval 
doctors  in  the  British  Fleet  were  killed  in 
action  or  went  down  with  their  ships.  They 
were  of  all  ranks,  from  the  surgeon  pro- 
bationer of  the  Volunteer  Reserve—who  is 
generally  a  young  doctor  just  fresh  from 
his  hospital  course—up  to  middle-aged  fleet 
surgeons  who  had  spent  twenty  years  and 
inore  afloat  among  naval  men. 
The  naval  doctor  of    to-day  is   a  very 
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different  being  from  the  Surgeon  Macshane 
and  Surgeon  Simper  in  Smollett's  lampoons 
of  the  sea  life  of  his  day,  and  the  old 
slatternly  "loblolly  boy"  has  been  replaced 
by  keenly  competent  male  nurses,  who  are 
called  sick-berth  attendants.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  victories  attained  in  this 
War  was  won  in  the  first  twelve  months,  but 
very  few  people  ashore  even  knew  that  the 
fight  was  taking  place.  It  was  a  fierce  battle 
between  science  and  disease  in  the  Fleet.  In 
the  cramped  quarters  inevitable  in  a  warship 
carrying  a  crew  of  one  thousand  men,  with 
many  dreary  months  of  dull  routine  to 
depress  the  spirits,  and  with  little  or  no  shore 
leave  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  field  was 
ripe  for  epidemies.     Smallpox  was  guarded 
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against  by  vaccination,  typhoid  was  out- 
flanked by  serum,  but  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  measles  or  scarlet  fever  or 
the  dread  scourge  spotted  fever  might  rage 
and  put  more  than  half  the  fighting  ships 
of  the  Fleet  out  of  action,  thus  giving  the 
Germans  the  chance  to  challenge  us  at  sea 
when  we  could  not  deal  with  them  with  our 
full  strength.  Those  epidemics  never  broke 
out.  There  were  isolated  cases,  but  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  the  naval  medical 
service  beat  off  every  attempt  of  the  bacillus 
hordes  to  get  a  footing,  and  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  was  able 


A  TRAWLER  USED  AS  WATER  TRANSPORT  FOR  PATIENTS  FROM  THE  FEEET 
TO  HOSPITAL  SHIPS,  AND  FROM  HOSPITAL  SHIPS  TO  THE  WHARF  FOR 
AMBULANCE   TRAIN.      THE    FOREHOLD    IS    FITTED    FOR    TWENTY   COT   CASES. 


to  report  in  1915  tha^  the  health  of  the 
Fleet  was  actually  better  in  war-time  than  it 
had  been  in  peace. 

It  might  seem  to  some  people  that  the  doctor 
in  a  warship  has  a  fairly  easy  time  of  it. 
After  all,  it  might  be  argued,  there  are  never 
more  than  a  few  cases  of  illness  at  a  time  in 
a  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  because 
the  doctor  is  not  idle  that  the  number  of 
patients  is  kept  down,  preventive  medicine— 
the  art  of  keeping  men  well  rather  than  of 
healing  them  when  they  are  ill — is  practised 
afloat  to  an  extent  that  has  not  yet  proved 
possible  among  the  civilian  population.  And 
to  prevent  a  thousand  men  who  are  cooped 


up  in  one  ship  from  getting  ill  calls  for 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  ceaseless  watching. 
How  successful  such  prevention  can  be  was 
shown  in  a  report  by  Surgeon  -  General 
Kolleston,  E.N.  He  stated  that  "in  two 
battleships  with  a  complement  of  over  one 
thousand  each,  which  I  happened  to  visit  on 
two  successive  days,  there  were  only  two  men 
in  the  sick  bays." 

Moreover,  every  naval  doctor  has  had  to 
learn  from  the  War,  just  as  every  admiral, 
every   captain,    and    every    submarine  com- 
mander has  had  to  learn.     The  way  things 
were  done  in  peace-time  was  not  always  the 
-best  way  when  armour  was 
being    battered    by    enemy 
shells,  when  protective  decks 
were    being    pierced,    and 
when  the  fumes  of  cordite 
explosions    hung  heavy  in 
the  close  air  of  the  battened- 
down  spaces  between  decks. 
When   I   was    with    the 
Grand  Fleet  a  while  back,  a 
fleet  surgeon  showed  me  the 
whole  process  of  handling 
wounded  in  action.     It  was 
found,  in  the  first  engage- 
ments of  the  War,  that  the 
only  safe  places  in  which  to 
handle  w^ounded  and  carry 
out    operations    were    well 
down   in    the   ship   behind 
armour.      Accordingly,   the 
fleet  surgeons  examined  their 
ships,  selected  certain  spots 
that  were  suitable,  and  there 
arranged    to    rig    up   their 
action  stations.     After  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  however, 
another  thing  became  clear. 
These    temporary   hospitals 
were  not  safe  even  behind 
armour,  if  they  were  on  the 
"engaged   side"    of    the   ship — that   is    to 
say,  the  side  that  was  nearest  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  course  of  a  fight,  of  course,  the  engaged 
side  may  change  frequently  as  the  squadrons 
alter  course.  Arrangements  had  to  be  devised, 
therefore,  by  which  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  hospital  ward,  casualty  clearing  station, 
and  operating  theatre  could  be  moved  over 
from  side  to  side  at  need.     In  one  ship  I 
was  told  they  could  do  it  in  five  minutes. 
Another  fleet  surgeon  was  able  to  report 
that  he  could   transfer  his  gear  and  fifty 
patients,  and  be  at  work  again  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

Then,  again,  the  first  idea  of  laying  the 
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men — when  tbej  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  doctors — on  mattresses  or  stretchers 
on  the  deck  proved  to  be  impracticable  in  any 
ship  where  the  casualties  were  heavy,  because 
the  floor  space  was  not  large  enough. 
Accordingly,  a  system  of  swinging  cots  was 
devised,  and  by  this  means  three  men  can 
be  accommodated,  one  above  the  other,  over 
the  space  that  formerly  only  held  one. 
These  cots  are  movable,  hke  all  the  rest  of 
the  hospital,  and  are  lifted  from  one  set 
of  hooks  and  suspended  from  others  with  as 


made  of  canvas  and  cane,  that  would  sti'ap 
round  the  patient  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  ^  He  was 
packed  up,  in  fact,  just  like  a  mummy.  At 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  stretcher  there  are 
metal  rings,  through  which  ropes  can  be 
passed,  and  thus  the  wounded  man  can 
be  lowered  or  hoisted  or  hauled  about 
without  the  least  jar,  and  can  be  taken  to 
the  dressing-station  far  sooner  than  he  could 
if  he  had  to  wait  until  the  ordinary  kind  of 
stretcher  could  be  used. 


PASSING    WOUNDED    OUTBOARD     FROM    HOSPITAL    SHIP  :      HOISTING     UP    COT    CARRIER. 


much  ease  as  a  man  takes  a  book  from  one 
shelf  in  his  Hbrary  and  puts  it  on  the 
next. 

Getting  the  wounded  to  the  hospital,  in 
action  is  a  very  different  matter.  Every 
watertight  door  is  closed  ;  communication 
between  various  parts  of  the  ship  is  almost 
entirely  prohibited.  Often  the  only  way  of 
passing  from  one  deck  to  another  is  through 
a  manhole  down  a  perpendicular  ladder. 
No  man  with  a  broken  leg  or  a  shattered 
shoulder  could  do  it,  nor  could  he  be  hauled 
through  by  stretcher-bearers  without  grave 
danger.     So  \  special  stretcher  was  devised, 


The  work  of  the  naval  doctors  during 
an  action  and  immediately  afterwards  is 
stupendous.  There  are,  generally  speaking, 
only  two  doctors  in  each  ship,  and  on  them 
falls  the  full  burden  of  dealing  with  every 
casualty,  of  tackling  ghastly  amputations,  of 
setting  broken  limbs,  of  cleaning  gaping 
wounds,  of  covering  the  appalling  burns 
that  are  caused  by  the  flash  of  explosions. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  War  these  burns 
were  so  frequent  and  so  terrible  that  special 
protective  clothing  was  devised,  and  anti-gas 
masks  are  also  worn  by  the  men  in  action 
now  as  a  protection  aprainst  fumes. 
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In  the  various  admirals'  dispatches  on 
naval  engagements  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
work  of  the  doctors.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  of  endurance  was  that  of 
Surgeon  P.  B.  Kelly.  He  was  in  the 
transport  River  Clyde^  that  was  run  ashore 
at  Gallipoli  to  land  troops,  and  was  caught 
by  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  guns  and  con- 
stantly raked  by  salvos.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
w^ounded  himself  in  the  foot  at  the  start  of 
the  fighting,  but  there  were  so  many  men 
in  sore  need  of  attention,  and  it  was  so 
difficult  for  any  help  to  get  to  the  ship  in 


Two  other  doctors  "stuck  it"  for  hours 
on  end  at  the  battle  of  Jutland.  Fleet- 
Surgecn  Penfold  was  in  the  fore  medical 
distributing  station — one  of  the  temporary 
hospitals  I  have  described  above — when  a 
shell  burst  just  outside,  killing  and  wounding 
many.  Mr.  Penfold  was  knocked  down  by 
the  concussion  and  bruised  and  shaken,  but 
he  was  quickly  on  his  legs  again,  helped 
to  remove  the  wounded  and  get  the  place 
shipshape,  and.  for  forty  hours  without  rest 
he  continued  to  tend  the  wounded  "  with 
unremitting  skill  and  devotion."    His  action 


WARD    IN     HOSPITAL    SHIP     "  DRINA,"    SHOWING    THREE-FOOT    ALLEYWAY    BETWEEN    ALL     COTS. 
BATTENS    SEEN    OVER    EACH     BED    HOLD    A    LIFEBELT. 


her  exposed  position,  that  he  bandaged 
himself  up  and  went  on  with  his  work.  For 
forty-eight  hours  he  was  on  board,  and  he 
dealt  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  wounded 
men.  He  was  obliged  to  be  on  his  legs  the 
whole  time,  for  a  surgeon  cannot  operate 
sitting  down.  He  had  at  first  to  hobble 
frequently  to  some  man  who  was  too  badly 
hurt  to  be  moved,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  time  Mr.  Kelly's  foot  was  so  painful  that 
he  was  quite  unable  to  move  away  from  the 
operating  table.  It  was  an  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  seems  to  many  to  have  deserved 
the  y.C.  rather  than  the  D.S.O.,  which  was 
all  that  was  awarded  to  him. 


was  of  double  value.  It  kept  the  hospital 
work  going  without  a  break,  because  his 
example  inspired  all  the  men  who  were 
detailed  to  help  him  by  acting  as  stretcher- 
bearers  and  as  sick-berth  attendants,  keeping 
him  supplied  with  instruments,  sponges,  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  kee,ping  the 
stream  of  patients  to  and  from  the  operating 
table  constantly  moving. 

In  another  ship  a  vohmteer  doctor,  Mr. 
W.  J.  A.  Quine,  found  himself  suddenly 
saddled  with  the  whole  responsibility  foi' 
the  medical  department,  as  the  regular 
staff  surgeon  was  severely  wounded.  He, 
too,  was   at*  work  for  forty  hours,   giving 
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"assiduous     care     and     attention     to     the 
wounded." 

The  extent  to  which  ships'  doctors  are 
expgsed  to  danger  was  very  clearly  shown  at 
Jutland.  The  two  cases  cited  above  Avere 
not  the  only  ones.  StaflP- Surgeon  Bickford 
was  severely  wounded  by  a  shell  splinter,  but 
persisted  in  attending  to  the  wounded,  and 
it  was  only  a  direct  order  from  the  com- 
modore of  the  squadron  that  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  his  work  and  allow  himself  to  be 
treated  as  a  patient.     In  another  ship  the 


seriously  depleted  by  casualties,  and  the 
inevitable  lack  of  such  essentials  as  light, 
hot  w^ater,  etc.,  in  ships  damaged  by  shell- 
fire,  tried  their  skill,  resource,  and  physical 
endurance  to  the  utmost." 

One  of  the  worst  experiences  of  any  naval 
doctor,  in  the  War,  so  far,  is  probably  that 
of  Fleet-Surgeon  A.  J.  Hewitt,  E.N.,  in  the 
little  old  cruiser  Pegasus,  w4ien  she  was 
bombarded  in  the  harbour  at  Zanzibar  by 
the  Kmigsberg.  She  was  unarmoured,  and 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonist,  as 


OPERATING    THEATRE     IN    HOSPITAL    SHIP     "  DRINA,"    SHOWING     HOW    CORNERS    WERE     UTILISED    AS 

CUPBOARDS. 


snrgeon  was  killed  by  a  shell  that  struck 
the  vessel,  and  one  of  the  sub-lieutenants, 
Mr.  Erie  Vernon  Lees,  turned  himself  into 
^K  T™^  doctor.  The  official  report  says 
ff ^  J  "  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
attending  the  wounded  for  five  hours." 

Admiral  Beatty  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
^ioctors  in  his  Jutland  dispatch.  "Ex- 
ceptional skill  was  displayed  by  the  medical 
^fficers  of  the  Fleet,"  he  said.  "They 
Peuormed  operations  and  tended  the 
diffi"  i!  "^^^^  conditions  of  extreme 
^imculty.     In  some  c^ses  their  stafif  was 


she  was  lying  at  anchor,  cleaning  her  boilers 
and  unable  to  move.  Apart  from  twenty- 
five  men  killed  outright,  there  were  seventy- 
seven  officers  and  men  wounded,  fourteen  of 
them  so  badly  that  they  died  later.  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  the  only  doctor  on  board,  and 
his  assistants  mainly  consisted  of  cooks  and 
stokers  and  seamen.  The  Konigsherg' s  shells 
battered  the  Pegasus  to  pieces,  and  the 
bursting  of  the  shells  caused  a  blast  of  air 
that  had  a  stupefying  effect,  while  the  fumes 
of  the  high-explosive  caused  dizziness.  Amid 
the  tornado  of  noise  Mr.  Hewitt  went  about 
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\iis  work,  and  in  his  public  account  of  the 
fight,  the  only  comment  he  makes  on  his 
own  experiences  is  this — 
.  "  I  personally  had  been  breathing  more 
deeply  than  normal  in  assisting  a  wounded 
man  up  a  ladder  from  the  after  torpedo  flat, 
where  these  fumes  were  particularly  dense, 
and  experienced  a  feeling  of  nausea  and 
giddiness.  For  several  days  afterwards,  on 
deep  breathing,  one  seemed  to  exhale  the 
fumes." 

This  danger  of  fumes  also  threatened  the 
work  of  rescue  when  the  British 
battle-cruiser  Inflexihle  was  mined  off 
the  Dardanelles.  Surgeon  H.  M. 
Langford  and  Chief  Sick  Berth 
Steward  Hamlin  both  suffered.  They 
had  to  bring  up  wounded  men  from 
the  fore  distributing  station  in  the 
dark.  Fumes  permeated  the  place, 
rendering  five  men  unconscious,  and 
both  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  were 
partially  overcome.  But  they  pulled 
themselves  together  and  pluckily 
carried  on. 

Burns  do  not  affect  the  doctors 
to  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  guns' 
crews  who  suffer  from  this  ghastly 
form  of  injury,  which  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  more  graphically  described 
than  in  the  brief  official  account  of 
the  bravery  of  Lieutenant  R.  M. 
Porter,  R.N.R.,  at  Jutland.  He  was 
severely  burned  in  a  cordite  explosion 
at  one  of  the  6-inch  guns,  but  lie 
personally  superintended  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fire  and  the  removal  of 
the  wounded,  "  and  remained  at  his 
post  for  two  hours  after,  when  swelling 
from  burns  had  closed  his  eyes  and 
rendered  his  hands  useless.  His  con- 
dition, when  he  reached  the  medical 
party,  was  critical." 

This  type  of  burn,  caused  by.  the 
enemy's  fire  exploding  our  gun  charges 
as  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  guns, 
is  generally  instantaneously  fatal.  Its  effects, 
as  described  in  medical  reports,  are  too  ghastly 
for  general  reading.  Another  type  of  burn 
is  caused  by  the  explosion  of  an  enemy  shell 
in  the  ship.  This  burn  is  less  often  fatal, 
and,  if  promptly  treated  by  the  new  method 
of  coating  it  with  liquid  paraffin,  ceases  to  be 
painful  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
can  be  redressed  at  frequent  intervals  until 
it  heals.  Much  valuable  experience,  in 
dealing  with  this  type  of  injury,  was  gained 
at  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  from 


anti-flash  clothing  now  worn  by  all  men 
manning  the  guns  and  working  in  any 
position  likely  to  be  exposed  to  explosion. 
These  white  flannel  suits  are  provided  with 
hoods  that  cover  the  entire  head  and  face, 
except  the  eyes,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  a  man 
has  been  burned  on  the  face  the  eyes  have 
escaped  injury.  Apparently  the  human  brain 
telegraphs  warning  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eyelids  rapidly  enough  for  them  to  close 
before  the  flash  actually  reaches  them. 


SUPwGICAL    TECHNIQUE,"    ETC.,     ON    BOARD    HOSPITAL    SHU'. 

Photo  from  the  Joimial  of  the  Royal  Naval  Medical  Service. 


Personal  danger  is  not  the  only  difliculty 
that  the  naval  doctors  have  to  contend  with 
in  action.  Their  hospitals  are  frequently 
damaged.  There  was  an  instance  of  this 
in  one  of  the  battle-cruisers  at  Jutland. 
Fleet-Surgeon  Maclean  was  overwhelmed 
with  work,  owing  to  the  medical  staff  bein^ 
seriously  depleted  by  casualties,  and  he  had 
to  attend  to  the  wounded  on  the  mess  deck, 
which  was  flooded  with  a  foot  of  water  from 
damaged  fire-mains.  An  even  more  tryinj? 
experience  befell  a  very  young  doctoi'  m 


that  engagem<;?iit,  too,  dates  the  idea  of  the       the  same,  action,  Surgeon-Probationer  i^.  ^^' 


HEBOES   OF   THE   NAVAL   MEDICAL    SERVICE. 
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P.  Bell,  K.N.y.R.  His  ship  was  so  knocked 
about  by  the  enemy's  fire  that  the  electric 
light  failed  while  he  was  in  the  middle  of  an 
operation.  He  did  not  pause,  but  in  the 
dark  proceeded  to  amputate  a  limb.  It  was 
a  test  of  skill  and  cool  nerves  that  many 
a  highly  experienced  older  man  might  have 
failed  to  pass. 

The  surgeons  in  the  Warrior  had  a  similar 
adventure  with  an  even  more  trying  termina- 
tion. The  electric  light  failed,  and  all 
through  the  night  they  had  to  work  on 
dozens  of  cases  by  the  guttering  light  of 
candles.  The  smoke  and  gas  that  filled  the 
dressing-station  drove  them  out  at  last  to 
the  sick  bay  and  the  forecastle  mess,  and  the 
senior  surgeon  turned  a  bathroom  into  an 
operating  theatre.  Then  in  the  cold  dawn 
of  the  next  morning  they  learned  that  their 
ship  was  sinking,  and  all  the  wounded  had  to 
be  transhipped  in  a  rapidly-rising  sea  to 
the  seaplane  carrier  Engadine^  that  was 
standing  by.  Waves  were  sweeping  the  half- 
submerged  upper  deck  as  the  ship  settled 
down,  making  the  task  of  the  men  who 
were  carrying  stretchers  and  cots  doubly 
difficult.  One  stretcher  broke,  and  its 
maimed  occupant  fell  into  tbe  sea  between 
the  two  ships.  It  was  then,  I  believe,  that 
Fleet-Lieutenant  Rutland,  who  at  the 
beginning    of    the    action    hnd    made    an 


aeroplane  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  made  his  heroic  plunge  overboard 
and  rescued  the  man  ;  but  his  efforts  and 
those  of  the  doctors  were  in  vain,  as  the 
shock  killed  the  unfortunate  sailor  the  next 
day. 

In  almost  every  sea  some  naval  doctor  or 
other  has  won  distinction  during  the  War. 
Fleet-Surgeon  H.  E.  Gardner  was  awarded 
the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislas  for  services 
in  the  Arctic.  'Temporary-Surgeon  E.  R.  A. 
Merewether  was  decorated  by  the  King  of 
Serbia  for  services  to  that  unhappy  country. 
Temporary-Surgeon  A.  R.  McMullin  won 
the  D.S.O.  m  East  Africa,  and  Surgeon 
D.  Loughlin  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  his 
work  in  attending  wounded  in  the  gunboat 
Comet,  undet  heavy  fire,  during  the  advance 
on  Kut-el-Amara,  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the 
patrol  craisei^,  ashore  at  Gallipoli,  and  with 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Fleet  have  done  steriing  work. 
Both  as  doctors  and  as  naval  men  their 
traditions  are  all  against  self-advertisement^ 
and  so  the  world  has  heard  next  to  nothing 
of  their  doings.  If  I  have  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  veil  behind  which  "Pills"  and  the 
"P.M.O."  hide  their  good  deeds,  they 
must  forgive  me  for  it.  Their  countrymen 
have  a  right  to  know  something  of  the  quiet 
heroism  of  the  naval  medical  service. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    SPRING, 


\\/H0  shall  find  him,  who  shall  bind  him, 

Shy,  elusive  as  a  breeze, 
Sun  before,  and  shower  behind  him — 
Spring,  the  Boy,  was  born  a  tease- 
Tantalising,  coy,  surprising 
Frost  with  flowering  almond  trees? 


Now  a  scent  and  now  a  bird's  song 

Heralds  his  approaching  day; 

Now  he  halts,  now  hurries  headlong 

Out  of  April  into  May; 

Now  he's  missing— ah,  he's  kissing 

Summer  in  a  trellised  way  I 


Twining  fairy  fingers  round  him. 

Summer  holds  him  prisoner; 

Love  has  found  him.  Love  has  bound  him: 

By  the  streams  the  spiders  stir, 

Busy  threading  all  the  wedding 

Robes  with  strands  of  gossamer. 

LILIAN    HOLMES. 
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THE     PATR1X)TS. 


"  And  what  are  your  daughters  doing  for  their  country  ? " 

''I  don't  rightly  know,  sir,  but  two  on  'em's  wearin'  breeches.' 


THE  EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK 


THE    PRESENTATION. 
i5»/  Mary  tTulinn. 

*'  I  WONDER  if  anybody  will  give  me  anything 
this  year  ?  "  said  Charles  thoughtfully.  '*  Birth- 
day parties  have  an  element  of  adventure  about 
them.  Anything  might  happen,  or — er — 
nothing.  That  is  to  say,  nothing  very  much. 
Did  I  hear  a  cab?  " 

"  No,  dear.  It  is  Mary  stoking  the  nursery 
fire,"  replied  Christine  patiently.  She  is  his 
wife — and  she  looks  it.  She  has  the  appearance 
of  one  whose  endurance  has  been  taxed  to  the 
uttermost. 

"  Last  year  Aunt  Patricia  gave  me  a  Thermos 
flask  and  a  cheque,"  went  on  Charles  impres- 
sively, and  he  stroked  the  back  of  his  head 
tenderly.  *'  Now  it  will  be  something  better. 
Don't  interrupt,  Christine.  A  boy  calling  a 
paper?  I  beg  your  pardon.  My  mistake. 
Hers  is  an  ascending  scale.  I  have  noticed  it." 
That  is  like  Charles — optimistic.  I,  who  am 
his  sister,  realise  it,  and  it  daunts  me. 

He  looked  out  of  a  chink  in  the  blinds,  then 
turned  round  suddenly. 

"  Christine  I     The  apple  sauce  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it."  With  her 
patience  was  a  habit.     *'  Was  that  a  taxi  ?  " 

"Only  a  fluster  of  wind."  Charles  had 
returned  to  the  fire,  which  he  blocked  effectually. 
'*  Of  course,  she  might  offer  to  pay  a  term  of 
the  boy's  schooling — there  would  be  sense  in 
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that — or  give  you  a  bicycle,  or  me  a  season 
ticket.  Then  there's  the  morning-room — we 
ought  to  have  new  covers.  Oh,  there  are 
heaps  of  things  they  might  give  us." 

We  had  come  to  live  near  them  on  purpose, 
and  they  had  not  instantly  left,  as  is  the 
custom  of  relations  and  intimate  friends.  They 
had  remained  there  pertinaciously ,  and  Charles's 
faith  in  them  had  deepened.  I  must  confess  I 
never  felt  it  was  entirely  justified. 

They  arrived  punctually.  Uncle  Stephen 
limps,  and  makes  a  queer,  inarticulate  sound  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence  that  is  purely  inter- 
rogative, and  forces  you  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation. Aunt  Patricia  has  a  presence, 
and,  in  addition,  she  was  in  evening  dress. 
She  had  achieved  the  effect  by  a  knot  of  lace 
at  the  throat  and  a  jet  butterfly  that  vibrated 
uneasily  on  her  head.  She  likes  these  simple 
effects,  and  so  do  I.  They  are  a  rebuke  to 
the  ostentation  of  the  age. 

Cousin  Laura,  who  is  a  poor  relation,  came 
with  them.  She  makes  a  queer  chirruping 
noise  that  expresses  cheerfulness*.  If  she  did 
not  do  this,  she  would  be  told  the  spare  room 
would  be  wanted.  I  never  feel  her  position  to 
be  very  secure. 

"  We've  brought  our  little  gifts,  Charles," 
said  Aunt  Patricia,  after  dinner.  "Perhaps 
someone  will  kindly  bring  them  in." 

Charles  disclaimed.     He  always  does  this. 


A    SIGN    OF    THE    TIMES. 


Harry  (home  on  leave) :   What  d'j-er  think  o'  that,  Bill  ? 
Bill:    Think  o'  what? 

f>,of^i'\f'''''A  '^^l^^^V  ^^f  Bang  Boys  ain't  scared  ole  Blighty!     But  what'd  the  Boche  say  if  'e  saw 
that  feUer  there  hidin'  under  his  feather  bed?       .  ^  ^^ 


THE    TOTAL. 

Doctor:    Say  "ninety-nine  '  three  times. 
Smart  Eechuit;   Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 


J 
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If  you  don't  know  how,  you  had  better  listen 
to  him.  He  ran  through  surprise,  stupefaction, 
elation.  But  his  eye  was  ■  speculative.  I 
recognise  it  because  I  am  used  to  it.  An 
outsider  might  be  deceived,  but  not  his  sister. 

"Aunt,  I  am  all  impatience.  I  confess  to 
an  intense  curiosity.  So  thoughtful — so  utter 
a  surprise  I " 

Christine  looked  up,  and  ^for  a  moment 
appeared  less' patient  than  usual. 

*'  So  truly  kind  I  "  murmured  Cousin  Laura 
automatically. 

Uncle  Stephen  made  a  queer,  questioning 
sound,  and,  feeling  obliged  to  say  something,  I 


Uncle  Stephen  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  grunted  several  times  running  very  quickly, 
then  he  limped  into  the  hall  and  dragged  in 
something. 

*'  It's  a  sack  of  onions — my  last.  No,  I 
will  not  listen.  Of  course,  we  march  with  the 
times.  A  little  thought,  and  one  cannot  fail 
to  please." 

Cousin  Laura  gave  him  two  boxes  of  matches 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Her 
cheerfulness  had  not  abated  a  jot.  She 
chirruped  persistently.  I  felt  almost  grateful 
to  her.  By  this  time  Charles  really  could  not 
speak.      It  was   no    pose,   but   stern   reality. 


some"    EXPERIEyCE. 


"Ever  'ad  anything  to  do  with  'osses?" 

"  Why,  yes,   I've  been  backing  'em  all  my  life ! ' 


remarked  that  the  War  had  drawn  us  all  much 
closer  together. 

I  knew  from  their  expression  that^it  was 
wrong,  and  I  felt  as  guilty  as  a  person  who 
has  split  an  infinitive  or  dropped  a  stitch. 

Aunt  Patricia  opened  her  parcel  majestically. 
The  jet  butterfly  quivered  alarmingly,  but 
sympathetically.  I  suddenly  felt  the  simplicity 
of  her  costume  to  be  really  impressive, 

"It's  tea,  Charles  —  two  pounds.  Yes, '  I 
knew  you  would  be  pleased.  No,  do  not  be 
^»oo  effusive.  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing 
*ixcessively.  A  word  or  two  of  thanks  will  be 
quite  sufifioient.  I  realise  your  gratitude.  I 
assure  you  the  pleasure  is  entirelv  on  my 
side." 


Even  in  reply  to  Uncle  Stephen's  grunts  he 
was  unable  to  articulate. 

He  is  still  an  optimist.  Yes,  really.  But 
he  has  given  up  birthdays  for  the  duration  of 
the  War.  We  are  all  agreed  it  is  the  wisest 
plan. 


The  welfare  worker  glanced  around  appre- 
hensively as  she  entered  the  humble  dwelling. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  live  here  ?  I  do  not 
see  any  fire-escape." 

"  Oh,  no,  miss.  I  don't  need  one,"  returned 
the  satisfied  slum-dweller.  *'  Whenever  the 
cops  come  up  ..after  me,  I  get  away  over 
the  roof." 
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This  seeming  paradox  is  true  if  your 
valet  is  the  "Valet"  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor.  It  is  the  only  safety  razor  with 
a  self  -  contained  automatic  stropping 
device  enabling  you  to  renew  the  edge 
daily  by  just   10  seconds*  stropping. 

Besides  saving  blades,  you  gain  in 
personal  comfort,  for  the  keen  stropped 
blade  of  the 

VALBT 

Saf ety  Razor  ^ 

can  be  kept  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Instantly  adjustable,  and  designed  for 
easy  cleaning,  the  "Valet**  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  is  as  great  a  comfort  to 
the  busy  civilian  as  to  the  man  in 
naval  blue  or  khaki. 

THE    STANDARD    SET    consists    of    heavily    silver- 
plated    self-stropping    "Valet"     Safety     Razor,    twelve 
genuine  •'Valet"  blades,  and  "Valet"  strop,     Q-i  / 
complete  in  handsome  case ^  If" 

Of  all  high-class  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Ltd., 

6i,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C.  i. 
And  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Milan, 
Sydney,     Dublin,    Toronto,     &c. 

The  word"  Valet"  on  Razors,  Strops,  and  Blades 

indicates   the   genuine   product    of  the    AutoStrop 

Safety  Razor   Co.,  Ltd.,  61,  New    Oxford  Street, 

London,    IV.C.  i. 
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Facint,  Second  CoVir.\ 
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DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS ! 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific  dis- 
covery with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  and  binds 
thorn  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It 
absolutely  holds  finnly  and  corafortably, 
and  never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool, 
and  conforms  to  every  moveaient  of  the 
body  without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make 
it  to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on 
a  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refuudea,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 
that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send 
I  it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we 
will  refund  your  aioney.  That  is  the  way 
we  do  business— always  absolutely  on  tbe 
'  Sftuare— and  we  have  sold  to  thousands  of 
people  this  way  for  the  past  teu  years.  Remember,  we  use  no  salves,  no 
harness,  no  li*s.  no  lakes.  We  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Write  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  LTD.,  633E,  Tennyson  House, 
159,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
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This  Book  Will  Show  You  How 
You  Can  Double  Your  Day^s  Work 

New  evidence  of  the 
wonder  of  personal 
efficiency  is  being  dis- 
covered every  day.  A 
prominent  business  man 
has  found  a  way  actually 
to  double  his  day's  out- 
put. One  manager  is 
doing  the  work  of  his 
department  with  40  per 
cent,  less  staff.  Another 
has  cut  in  half  the  time 
spent  in  handling  corre- 
spondence. A  director 
has  found  a  way  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  a  co- 
director,  called  up,  with- 
out extra  staff. 

How?— -All  by  simple 
psrsonal  efficiency  methods. 

,  And  the  above  book 
shows  you  howYOU  can 
do  the  same— how  you 
can  obtain  a  similar 
clearly  and  concisely  the 
""  •  it 


Please  send  me  the  book  *'  How  To  Be  Personally 
Efficient,"  FREE  and  carriage  prepaid,  and  enter 
my  name  fot  a  year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM  (12 
monthly  issues),  invoice  at  12s.,  terms  ten  days. 
(Colonial  subscriptions,  15s.  cash). 

Name  ■ • 

ADDRESS , 
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ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH 
YOUR   PIANO  -  PLAYING  ? 


A    Moderate  Player 

urites : — 
"  Have  practised  lesFon 
],  and  have  impToved 
wonderfully.  I  find  the 
exercises  (pnysical)  splen- 
did, and  am  beginning  to 
derive  benefit  from  them." 
H.  A.  (Sheffield). 

A  Beginner  writes  {after 
o>ie  lesson) : — 
"Am.  looking    forward 
with  pleasure  to  my  next 
jon,    and   I   am   expecting   great    things    in   the    future. 
Physical  exercises  are  wonderful."    F.  C.  <Bolton). 
If  not,  and  3'ou  would  like  to  become  a  Brilliant  Pianist, 
a  good    Accompanist    and    Sigiit    Reader^    write    for 
particulars  of  the 

WRIGHT-HIGGiNS  SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 
LESSONS    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Remember!  Success  is  the  result  of  right  method,  and 
nght  method  can  only  be  acquired  by  right  training. 

My  system  will  undoubtedly  save  you  an  enormous  amount 
of  Drudgery,  Disappointment,  and  Fatigue,  and,  while 
doubling  your  efficiency,  will  also  at  least  halve  the  time 
necessary  for  you  to  spend  at  the  Piano. 

You  will  make  more  progress  in  a  few  months*  study 
under  my  system  than  you  can  possibly  hope  to  make  in  as 
many  years'  study  under  old-fashioned  methods. 

Write  at  once  for  my  little  book  entitled 

'^TRAINING  versus  TEACHING." 

Therein  you  will  find  an  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  my  method  of  tuition ;  it  will  also  give  you  full 
particulars  of  my  system,  and  the  fee  I  charge. 

Please  state  if  Rev.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  or  Title. 

R.    WRIGHT-HIGGINS,   F.R.C.O.,  L.Mus.T.C.L., 

lo,    OAK   HOUSE,    167,    ARCHWAY    ROAD, 
HIGHGATE,    LONDON,    ENG. 


efficiency.      It   describes    ^     ^ 

■  principles  and  methods  of  individual  eificiency 
shows  in  detail  how  43  successful  business  managers 
organised  their  work,  saved  their  time,  and  eliminated 
waste  efforts  by  employing  these  principles  and 
methods  ;  and  it  shows  you  exactly  how  you  can  apply 
personal  efficiency  in  your  own  daily  work  and  business 
in  a  simple  and  effective  way — and  without  cost  to  you. 

There  are  87  distinct  and  practical  plans,  short  cuts 
and  time-saving  schemes  described  in  this  book.  Many 
are  illustrated  by  the  actual  forms  to  be  used  and  with 
sketches  of  the  devices  themselves,  so  that  you  can  put 
them  into  operation  at  your  desk  and  in  your  office  at  once. 

The  way  you  can  get  this  book  FREE  is  in  connection 
with  a  subscription  to  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of 
Business,  which  brings  you  every  month  the  latest 
, practical  methods  tor  organising  every  part  of  your 
day's  work  and  business:  labour-saving  devices,  office 
short  cuts,  cost-outting  schemes,  money-making  systems 
and  methods  for  meeting  war-time  conditions. 

And  you  need  send  no  money.  Simply  tear  off  the 
attached  Coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  slip  it 
in  an  envelope,  or  paste  it  on  a  postcard,  and  send  it 
to  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Ltd.,  43,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 

Post  this  Coupon  to  get  the  Book  FREE 


WHY  .5,  p^.j 


If  you  are  too  stout  and  wish  to  quickly 
reduce  your  weight,  ><;ommence  the 
never-failing  cure  with  a  16  years* 
reputation  NOW,  and  effect  a  reduction 
of  from  8  oz.  to  3  lb.  in  a  single  day  and 
night.  The  only  safe,  sure,  and  pleasant 
remedy  for  over-fatness  is  ANTIPON. 
N.)  change  in  diit. 


Price  3/-  and  5/- 


From  Boots'  (580  Branches), 
and  all  Chemists  andStores 
the  world  over ;  or  in  plain 
wrapper,  direct  from  the 
Antipon  Co.  (Dept.  W.M.), 
27,  Store  Street,  London, 
W.C.  1. 


SULI>H[01L.INE 


This  famous  lotion  quickly  removes  Skin  Eruptions,  ensuring  a 
clear  complexion.  The  Klightest  rash,  lainte.st  spot,  irritable 
pimples,  aisfiguring  blotclies,  obstinate  eczema,-  disappear  by 
applyiu!?  SUJjPHOLlN  K,  which  rendei-s  the  skin  spotless,  soft, 
clear,  supple,  comfortable.  For  42 years  it  has  been  the  remedy  for 
Eruptions  Redness  Rashes  Eczema  Acne 
Pimples         Roughness  Blotches  bpots 

Sulpholine  is  prepared  by  the  great  Skin  Specialists,  J.  Peppkk 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  C),  Bedford  Laboratories,  London,  S.E.  1,  and  is  sold  m 
bottles  at  1/3  and  .'{'-.     It  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by 
post,  or  from  any  Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 
mMmmmmmmmmmtmmmmta^ammsmmmmsmtmmmima  1  iriiiiii  1  imitiinin  iniii 
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Do  YOU  "Pelmanize"? 


THE  PELMANOMEIER 


WHAT  DOES 
YOUR  BRAIN 
f  ARN  f 

Jor  you. 


400 

A  YEAR 


By  training:  your  mind  to  greater  efficiency  you  can 
put  yourself  in  the  way  of  earning  twice,  three  times, 
four  times  the  amount  you  make  at  present. 

In  every  profession,  business,  and  occupation  there 
is  a  demand  for  men  and  women  with  scientifically 
trained  minds. 

Over  250,000  men  and  women  have  already  been 
trained  to  greater  efficiency  by  the  famous  Pelman 
System,  which  develops  just  those  qualities  of  Con- 
centration, Memory,  initiative,  Iddation,  Self-Confi- 
dence,  and  Administrative  Power  which  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  to-day. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  PRO- 
PERLY  REALISED  THE 
FACT  THAT  IN  YOUR  BRAIN 
YOU  POSSESS  THE  FINEST 
MONEY-MAKING  MACHINE  IN 
THE  WORLD? 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
income-earning  powers  of  the  mind  when 
it  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable. 

There  are  over  20,000  British  and  Dominion 
officers  and  men  studying  the  Course,  in- 
cluding 80  Generals  and  Admirals. 

By  training  your  mind  on  the  Pelman, System  you  can 
do  better  work  (and  better  paid  work)  with  infinitely  less 
effort. 

A  Course  of  Pelman  Training  is  the  finest  of  all  mental 
exercises.  It  develops  your  mind  as  physical  training 
develops  your  muscles.  It  is  most  fascinating  to  follow, 
and  takes  up  very  little  time.  It  is  taught  by  post,  and 
can  be  followed  anywhere. 


Write  to-day  for  a  Free  Copy  of   ''MIND   AND    MEMORY" 

It    tells   you   all  about    the    successful    Pelman    System,   and    shows   you    how    to 

increase  the  money-making  powers  of  your  mind.     Send  a  postcard  or  letter  to-day  to 

THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE,  40,  Wenham  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.I. 


WAR  STOCK 
ASSURANCE. 

A  plan  to  assist  persons  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  War  Loan. 

Many  persons  have  followed  the  advice 
of  the  authorities  and  borrowed  the  sum 
requisite  5o  purchase  War  Stock.  The 
repayment  of  such  loans  may  not  always 
be  convenient,  and  The  Standard  has 
devised  a  scheme  for  the  redemption 
of  such  loans  by  agreeing  to  take  them 
over  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  holding  the  Stock  as  security. 

Full  particulars  and  an  explanatory  leaflet 
will  be  forwarded  op  application  to — 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

ASSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  EDiNBURGH-3,  George  St. 


83.  King  William  St., 
London,  B.C.  4. 


3,  Pall  Mai  East. 
London,  S.W.  1. 


ICHILPRUFEl 

lyopCHILDRENl 

I  The  Pure  Wool  Underclothing  which  | 
I  protects  your  Children  from  Chill.  | 

1      EASILy  WASHED.  UNSHRINKABLE.  AND  VERY  DURABLE.      1 


PEXAR"     UNDERWEAR. 

(Junng  to  the  rvool  shortage,  we  are  mivg  a  cotton 

ana   wool  mixture  called  "PEXAR."     This  range 

will  be  found  a  reliable  temporary  substitute  where 

"Chilprufe"  cannot  be  obtained. 


^  Of  Drapers  db  Outfitter8,or  address 

=  of  nearest  shop   on  application. 

M  THE     "CHILPRUFE" 

m  MANFG.  CO.,  LEICESTER  j 
=  {John  A.  Bolton,  Propr.) 
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DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

7,300 

CHILDREN    NEED    FOOD. 

Please  help  them    in   these  times  of   high 
food  prices. 

The  Homes  are  caring  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Children, 

S,663     Ghildren    admitted 
since  War  broke  out. 

BRITAIN'S  GREATEST    NEED 
IS    THE   CHILD. 

WILL    YOU    SEND 

lOf-  for  food? 

Give  yourself  the  joy  of  feeling  that  for  at  least   a 
fortnight  you  are    supporting  one   Orphan    Child. 

Cheques  and  Orders  payable  "Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  Food  Bill  Fund,"  and  crossed,  may  be  sent  to  the  Honoraru 
Director:  WILLIAM  BAKER,  M,A.,  LLB.,  DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES,  18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E.  1. 

XO93B6  Barnardo  Boys  are  fighting  for  you. 

Please  tnetition  "  Windsor  Magazine,"  May,  1918,  ivhen  remitting. 


The   85,OOOth 

ADMISSION. 


[HO 


weHS 


v^>*5^ 


SUBSTlTi 

2!:«ii  cakes*.' 


\S^^ 


DONT  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold  by 

Dr.Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingfBottle 

It  Cures  COLD  IN  THB  HEAD  and 
arrests  Catarph,RelieveB  Neuralgia 
In  the  Head,  Falntness,  Dizziness. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  HEAD-ACHB 
Invaluable  for  INFLUENZA. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
1/3;  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  18 
Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  in 
the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


UGLY  NOSES 

NOSES.  —  The  only  patent  Nose  Macliiues  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES. -My  long-established  medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.    4/-  post  free.    Foreign  1/6  extra. 

D.    LBES    RAY, 
20  E,  CJjJNTJRAL  CHAMBERS.  LIVERPOOL. 


BECAUSE  THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT  ARE 
WHERE      MOST      ILLNESSES    COMMENCE 


JSdbC 

^Antiseptic  Mouth  &Throat  ^ 

BATHS 


delightful  in 
use,    are    an 


come    neg- 
ligible. 

Of  Chemists,  1/6  or  2/9,  or  post  free  from 

WBSTBRN  DENTAL.  MANFQ.  CO.,  LTD. 

74,   Wigmore  Street,   liondon,   W.l, 

Samples  2d.  Stamps. 


Fov    more    than    Thirty    Years     Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

D8  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  FILLS 

Have  been  tmiversally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL, 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness.  Tulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals.  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria.  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes.  1/3,  3;-,  5/-,  and  12/-,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  gent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309,  PORTOBELLO  RD.,  HOTTING  HULL,  LONDON. 


DRINK  HABIT 

SECRETLYCUREDI 


SAFELY  M  M  a  a  ^  yiKiiii  li  a IJSURELY 

RESCUE  YOUR  FRIENDS  from  the  drink 
/■raving.    You  can  easil.^  do  bo  without  their 
Ss knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 
•Ci  ivith  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost    Ample 
Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 
Treatment  sent  privately,  POST  FREE. 
Correspondence  strictly  coniidential. 
THE  VENN'S  COMPANY, 
1,  Station  Road,  Brixton  (S. Y,),  London 
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NATIONAL  HAIR  GROWING 
EXPERIMENT 


How  to   rid   Yourself  of   Falling  Hair  and  Dandruff  and 
secure  a  Magnificent  Growth  of  Beautiful  Abundant  Hair 


1,000,000  "HARLENE  HAIR-DRILL"  OUTFITS  FREE 


Remarkable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  a 
wonderful  and  delightful  plan  of  home  hair- 
growing  experiments,  which  every  man  and  woman 
who  takes  pride  in  his  or  her  appearance,  and  desires 
to  possess  a  wealth  of  abundant  hair,  should  learn 
about. 

This  plan  consists  of  an  interesting  series  of  pleasant 
fiair-beauty  exercises,  in  which  all  the  necessary  materials 
are  supplied  free  of  charge,  and  certainly  every  man  or 
woman  will  delight  to  participate  in, 

MILLIONS    PRACTISE   "HAIR-DRILL." 


The  inventor-discoverer  of  "  Harlene  Hair-Drill,' 
who  is  responsible  for  this  great  Experimental  Hair- 
(Growing  Campaign,  says  : 

"  There  are  mil- 
lions of  people  the 
world  over  who 
now  practise  '  Har- 
lene Hair- Drill,* 
but  I  shall  not 
remain  content 
until  everyone  has 
proved  how  easy 
it  is  to  cultivate 
beautiful  hair. 
Therefore,  in  in- 
troducing this  new 
campaign,  I  have 
decided  to  offer  a 
million  '  Harlene 
Hair- Drill '  Outfits 

iree,     so     tnat     au     Doggyour  Hair  fall  out  vhen  you  comb     I     Dandruff  clinging  to  the  roots  of  th 
may  prove  to  their    and  hnish  it  in  the  morning  t     If  so,     j     Hair  retards  its  growth  just  as  weeds 


No  matter  whether  you  are  suffering  from 

1.  Total  or  partial  baldness, 

2.  Thin,  8tragg''"gi  o**  v>reak  hair, 

3.  Over-greasiness  o-f  the  scalp, 

4.  Scurf  or  PandrufiT, 

5.  Hair  thinning  at  the  temples, 

you  will  find  "Harlene  Hair-Drill"  will  awaken  you 
hair  to  new  life,  and  will  bring  back  all  its  natural 
health  and  abundance. 

When  you  have  enjoyed  your  hair-beauty  experi- 
ments, you  can  obtain  further  supplies  from  your  chemist  ; 
"Harlene"  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  gd.,  and  4s.  gd.  per  bottle; 
in  solidified  form  for  soldiers,  sailors,  travellers,  &c.,  in 


r%  ^Jrn    r>  /^  m  T>  1  f»  t  A     <^*8  »*8  «  8*^'**'  of  httiv  weakness  that  can 
own    c  O  m  p  1  e  I  e    ^^  overcome  hy  ... 


choke  young  Jlowers.  "  Harlene  Hair- 
overcome   by  a   two-minutes-a-day     '     Drill "  i?  the  tnont  effective  method  of 
Healthy  Hair  Exercise.  -         removing  Dandruff  ami  Scurf. 


satisfaction      that, 

no      matter     what 

the  present  condition  of  their  hair  may  be,  they  can 

grow  healthy,  luxuriant,  abundant  hair  at  any  age," 

AIJ  you  have  to  do  to  secure  your  "  Harlene  Hair- 
Drill  "  gift  is  to  cut  out  and  post  the  form  Vjelow. 

This  parcel  contains  : 

1.  A  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  "Harlene  "  for  the  Hair 
—the  wonderful  hair  tonic  stimulant  and  dressing 
that  compels  a  magrnificent  growth. 

2.  A  Free  Packet  of 
**Cremex"  Shampoo 
Powder,  the  marvellous 
hair  and  scalp  cleanser, 
which  prepares  the  head 
for  Hair- Drill. 

3.  A  bottJe  of  **Uzon" 
Brilliantine,  which  gives 
a  final  touch  of  beauty  to  < 
the  hair,  and  is  especially 
beneficial  to  those  whose 
hair  is  inclined  to  be 
"dry," 

4.  The  Free  "Harlene 
Hair- Drill"  Manual  of 
Instruction. 


VoH  may  possess  a  healthy  head  of 
hair,  abundant,  oright,  beautiful.  If 
you  adopt  the  popular  remedy  for  all 
hair  weakness.  Test  it  Free  b y  sending 
the  coupon  belotr. 


tins,  at  2s.  gd.  ;  "  Cremex  "  Shampoo  Powders  at  is,  i^d. 
per  box  of  seven  shampoos  (single  packets,  2d.  each)  ; 
"  Uzon  "  Brilhantine  at  is.  i^d.  and  2s.  gd.  per  bottle. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty,  any  or  all  of  these  preparations 
will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  direct  from 
Edwards'  Harlene,  Ltd.,  20,  22,  24,  and  26,  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C.  i.  Carriage  extra  on 
foreign  orders.     Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  crossed. 


'HARLENE  HAIR-DRILL" 
GIFT  OUTFIT  COUPON. 


Windsor  Magazine,  May,  1918, 


Detach  and  post  to  EDWARDS'  HAHLENE,  Ltd., 
20,  22,  24  &  26,  Lamb's  Conduit  St.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Dear  Sirs,— Please  send  me  your  Free  "  Har- 
lene" Four-Fold  Hair-Growing  Outfit  as 
announced.  I  enclose  4d.  in  stamps,  for 
postage  and  packing  to  any  address. 

NOTE  TO  READER. 

Write  yur  fuU  name  and  address  clearly  071  a 
plain  piece  of  paper,  pin  this  coupon  to  'it,  and 
post  as  directed  above  {murk  envelope  "  Sxmple 
Dept:y 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as   the  combined  HOT-AIR  and   VAPOUR    BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of— ^life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  tl\e  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Cold>;,  Infli-ienza,   Rheumatism,   Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  sncn  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  ^^YSSK>g?ri^'^' 


Yojir  hair  needs 


Anzora  Cream  or  Anzora  Viola  (^?ca?pJ) 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Hairdressers,Stores,  &^  Military 

Cafiteens  in  1/6  a7id  2/6   {double  quantity')  bottles. 

Angora  Perfumery  Co.,  28,  32,  34,  Willesden  Lane, 

London,  N.W.  6. 
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PROOF    POSITIVE  I 

The  Paton  ticket  on  each  skein  proves 
positively  that  you've  bought  the  best 
wool  possible.  Snug,  warm,  and  e'.astic,  it 
is  yet  durable  and  strong.  It  washes  well 
and  is  ideal  for  every  soldier  **  comfort. 
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PATONS 

KNITTING  WOOLS 

Order    your    supplies   at    once,    as     the 

quantity  for  civilian  use  is  now  restricted. 

Useful  Knitting  Book  of  Soldiers*  and 

Sailors'    Comforts,    IJd.  in   stamps. 

PATON'S    ALLOA,  SCOTLAND 

Also  at 
ig2,    Aldersgate    Street, 
London,  E.C  i ;  and  lo, 
Newton  St.,  Manchester. 
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WMY   SUJFFEl 

•  miseries  through 

Neurasthenia,  Morbid  Fears,  Neuritis  or  Neural- 
gia, Chronic  Gastritis,  Clironic  Colitis,  Chronic 
Gout,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Diabetes,  Graves' 
Disease,  Chronic  Piles,  Chronic  Asthma,  Chronic 
Bronchitis,  Chronic  Eczema,  Acne,  and  other  Chronic 
Heart,  Lung,  Nerve,  Skin,  Digestive,  Uric  Acid, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles,  when  gentle,  simple, 
yet  thoroughly  reliable 

SYSTEMATIC    TREATMENT 

might  quickly  relieve  and  surely  cure  these  Chronic  Maladies? 

If    you     have    taken     the     usual    prescriptions,    tried    many 

patent  medicines,  and    are  still    uncured,  order  at  once  and 

read  without  delay 


Nearly 

200  pages 

Illustrated. 

7th   Edition. 


EVEIYPAY 

CHIIOMIIC 

MALAMES 

Their  Causes^  Course^  and  Cure.  By 
MAURICE   ERNEST,  LL.D., 

Homceopathic  Cofisttlkiiit. 

J/6. 


The  author,  Dr.  Maurice  Ernest,  of  93  Cromwell  Road, 
London,  is  an  unorthodox  medical  man  who  has  given  more 
thought  to,  and,  thanks  to  his  large  practice,  gained  more 
experience  in,  the  treatment  of  Everyday  Chronic  Maladies 
than  any  living  authority.  His  book  will  show  you  how 
Systematic  Treatment  can  cure  almost  any  Chronic  Ailment. 
Thousands  of  Chronic  Sufferers  have  benefited  by  iti 

Buy     EVERYDAY     CHRONIC      MALADIES    at    the 

nearest  bookstall,  or  send  at  once  1/6  (Postal  Order  or  Stamps) 
to  the  Publishers,  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  17  Glendower  Place,  London, 
S.W.  7,  and  the  book  will  arrive,  post  free,  by  return. 


a 


Writing 


for  the 


yy 


A  Guide  to  Success  in 
Journalism  &  Story  Writing 

64  pages  of  valuable  information  and 
advice  for  those  who  wish  to  make  money 
by  writing  stories,  articles,  verses,  etc.,  for 
the  magazines  and  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
Written  by  the  most  successful  editors  and 
journalists  of  to-day. 

CONTENTS: 

Foreword      ...      by  Geo.  R.  Sims 

What  Editors  Want 

by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Strand  Magazine" 

Paragraphs  and   Short  Articles 

by  the  Editor  of  "  Tit-Bits  " 

The  Art  of  Short  Story  Writing 

by  the  Editor  of  **  Pearson's  Magazine  " 

Journalism  for  Women 

by  **  Isobel,"  of  "  Home  Notes  " 

MSS.  I  have  Rejected—and  Why 

by  a  famous  London  Publisher 

The  Market  for  Humour 

by  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Novel  Magazine  " 

Mistakes  made  by  Beginners 

and  many  other  important  contributions 
as  well  as  particulars  of  nearly  200  peri- 
odicals which  are  open  to  contributions 
from  beginners. 

The  book  also  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Journalism,  Short  Story  Writing,  and 
Verse  Writing  which  are  conducted 
by  post  by  the  famous  London 
Correspondence  College — founded  in 
1909  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists 
of    modern  times. 

Free  and  Post  Free 

Send  a  postcard  for  this  unique  book  to-day ;  it 
will  tell  you  just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
your  chances  of  success  in  the  journalistic  world 
— how  to  get  a  footing  in  the  circle  of  those  who 
earn  many  spare-time  guineas  weekly  by  writing 
stories  and  articles.  The  book  will  cost  you 
nothing,  but  it  can  help  you  enormously  on  the 
road  to  success.  All  applications  for  a  Free 
Copy  should  be  addressed  to — 

THE  .  . 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
5  Albion  H0US8,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C.i. 
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Why  go 
on  hands 
and  knees 
to  polish 
your  floors? 


DONUK  does  not  smear.  It  is  clean  to 
use  and  has  a  pleasant  smell.  So 
lasting  in  effect  that  an  occasional  brush  up 
and  light  rub  with  a  duster  keeps  a  Ronuked 
surface  in  good  condition  for  weeks. 


SANITARY 
POLISHES. 

Every  RONUK    user    should   buy    a 
RONUK    HOME    POLISHER  ~  the 

wonderful  new  time  and  labour  saver 
that  dry  -  scrubs,  dusts,  cleans  and 
polishes  Floors,  Skirtings,  Panellings, 
Linoleum,  &c.  Saves  going  on  hands 
and  knees  or  climbing  steps  and  chairs. 
It  costs  only  6s.  3d.  Write  for  explana- 
tory booklet,  **  There's  the  Rub,"  free  from 
Ronuk  Ltd.,  Dept.  44,  Portslade,  Brighton. 


WITHOUT  PURE  BLOOD  HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 


BLOOD    MEDICINE 

Searches  out  and,  expels  from  the  vital  current  every  hjrking 
trace  of  poisonous  matter,  curing  blood  and  skin  diseases,  bad 
legs,  abscesses,  ulcers,  eczema,  gout,  rheumatism,  gtiitre,  etc. 

LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH. 

\rT^.^T^JSLT^^^€\    BRAIN    AND 

^  Mli  3.  .^m:%.^j%^  nerve  food 

Fop  nepvous  exhaustion  and  chronic  weakness. 

Send  P.O.  3/-  (crossed  for  security)  for  Trial  Bottle  of  either 
remedy  to  Vetarzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak,  London,  N. \V.5, 
England.  Unprincipled  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  something 
else  for  extra  profit ;  do  not  accept  it ;  insist  on  having  Vetarzo. 
The  genuine  has  words  "  Vetarzo  Remedies  "  on  Government 
Stamp.     Sold  by  LEADING  CHEMISTS. 


r% 


'EilCIOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  become  a  Musician 
in  a  few  lessons  with  the  aid  of  the 

NEW  RAPID  VAMPING  CARD 

(copyrighted). 
Piano  Playing  made  Easy,  and  Every  Home  made  Happy ! 
NO   TEACHER    NEEDED. 

SURPRISINGLY  SIMPLE  SYSTEM. 
The  surprise  and  wonder  of 
everybody  who  has  tried  the 

NEW  RAPID   VAMPING   CARD. 

Persons  fhaving  neglected  their  Musical  Education  need  not 
despair,  for  with  the  aid  of  our  New  Rapid  Vamping  Card  (placing 
the  card  upright  over  the  Piano  keys)  you  can  at  once  vamp 
away  to  thousands  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Waltzes,  Rag  Time,  &c.,  &c., 
equal  to  a  Professional  Musician.  No  knowledge  of  Music 
required.  After  using  it  a  few  times  you  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  Vamping  Card  entirely. 
Full  Instructions  printed  on  every  New  Rapid  Vamping  Card.  Can 
l)e  folded  to  carry  in  Pocket.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  come  to 
us  every  week.  Complete  (post  free)  for  2/-  P.O.  Agents  wanted. 
.4ddrm.  VAMP(Dept.S),  NORTHWOLD,  BEVERLEY,YORKS 


'40   Becoming  Ways  ^J^ 
of  Dressing  the  Hair 

There  are  styles  to  suit  every 
age,  from  the  "flapper  "  to  the 
matron,  all  the  newest  and 
smartest  methods,  each  one 

CLEARLY  DESGRIBED  AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

For  the   small   sum    of  3d., 
post   ^cf.,    you    can    have    this 
booklet  always  by  you,  and  your  hair  constantly 
dressed  in  new  and  pretty  ways.     Send  while  you 
have  the  address  in  front  of  you. 
Vsiughan  &  Heather,  Dept.  27,  Gloster  Plaoe«  Brighton. 
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JShe   "'Btirghley"    'Bedroom    Suite. 

4  ft.    Wardrobe,    3  ft.  6  in.   Dressing  Table,    3  ft.  6  in.  Washstand 

(Towel  rail  attached),  Two  Chairs.    All  in  Solid  Fumed  Oak,  Mirrors  Bevelled 

British  Plate,  Dressing  Table  and  Washstand  mounted  on  Castors. 

£32  :  lO  :  O   ^ntl  or  easy  payment  terms 


Sent  Oariiacre  Paid  In  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  first  payment.    Colonial  and 
Foreign  Orden  specially  dealt  wltli.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  in  fulL 

■■[%  dl'  C    ^  VAIiUABIiB  QUIDE  to  the  latest  styles  and  designs  in  artistic  Furniture  for  cottage,  villa,  and  mansion. 

■■  K  (■  ■■     Plentifully   illustrated  (from  photographs),  with  full  descriptions,  dimensions,   and    prices.       Whether  you  are 

■    ■■■■■■    immediately  furnishing  or  not  it  will  well  repay  perusal.    Write  for  it  to«day.    It   cosis   you   nothing  and 

tmmmmmm^mm    Drill  Save  yoU  pounds. 

GLOBE^r.i!::!^£;uvHRPooL 


:pM||'       THK    PATENT  ^p||         j 


THE  PERFECT  NEST  FOR  BABY. 

Cosy— Hygienic— Portable. 

No  hard  substances  or  draughts  to  mar  baby's 

I'ouiifort.      Easily  washable.      No   parts   to  rust. 

Packs  small  (weight  9  lbs.). 

Supj)lied  with  either  Net  or  Canopy  Support. 

Catalogue  of  Cots,  Draperies,  dtc,  post  free. 

No.  0.  Plain  Wood  ..  ..  23/9 
No.  1.  Stained  and  Polished  25/9 
No.  2.  White  Enamel ..  .27/9 
No.  S.   Special  design   . .     . .  33/- 

CoH  sentjree  tn  7  days'  appro. 

All  our  si^cialities  for  the  Nui-sery 

are  British  Inventions  and  British 

made. 

Only  Address: 

TREASURE   COT  CO.,  Ltd. 

2nd  Floor  (Dept.  R.2.). 

Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.I. 

{Next  Victoria  Palace.) 


The  Whisky  for  Connoisseurs. 

TUCKEY'S 

Ten  Years  Old 

PURE   MALT 
WHISKY 

Soft.  Mellow,  Old  Pot 
Still  Scotch  Whisky. 

The   Lancet  says:— "It  is  well  adapted   for 
dietetic  purposes,  owing  to  its  purity  and  quality. ' 

CHAS.  TUCKEY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

London  and  Glasgow. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco  or  snuff  habit.  It  is  mild,  pleasant, 
strengthening.  For  either  sex.  Overcome  that 
peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  oiiewing  tobacco, 
or  snuff.  It  Is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit 
by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power ;  don't  do  it. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nloo« 
tine  poison  from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.  You  can  give 
up  tobacco  and  enjoy  yourself  a  thousand  times 
better,  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.    My 


l>ook  tells  about  the  wonderful  three  days' 

method.    Legions  of  Testimonials.     Inexpensive, 

reliable.   Book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit. 

testimonials  and  all  circulars,  sent  in  plain  wrappers 

on   receipt    of  dd.   in    stamps.— Writ*    to-day    to 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  Ltd.,  lO.  Norfolk  St.  (437.  T.A.F.), 

LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


STOP 
RUININQ 
YOUR 
LIFE. 


SHORTHAND  IN  3  DAYS 


r  DUTTON'B  NEW  SHORTHAND  is  the  simplest  high-speed  system- 
1  Only  six  rules  and  29  characters  to  learn.    The  theory  can  be 
I  acquired  in  24  hours.  Practice  only  then  needed  to  reach  200  words 
per  minute.    Adopted  by  Harrod's  Stores,  Ltd.,  in  preference  to  , 
all  others.    Send  two  stamps  to-day  for  First  Lesson,  &c.,  to— 
,  Dutton's     Business     College    (Room     8),     Skegness 


FIRST  LESSON  FREE 


'VIROTYP'  POCKET  TYPEWRITER 

An  Impromptu  Appreciation. 
"  The  Little  Typewriter  is  great. 

Our  thanks  are  dMe  to  it,  and  more  : 
It  is  a'  gem,'  and  up-to-date. 

It  is  THE  ONE  we  all  ad(yre." 
SMALLEST  TYPEWRITER  MADE. 
No  larger  than  the  band.  Weight,  1  lb. 
•75  characters  (steel  type).  Can  be  carried 
in  coat  pocket.  Prices  from  £3 : 7 : 6» 
delivered  free.  Write  forfnll  particulars 
to  VmoTYP  Typewriters  (Dept.  8*2),  49, 
Queen  Victoria  Street.  London.  R.r!.4. 
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NOBLE'S 

Economy  is  the  keynote  of  Noble's  in 
dress  and  all  Household  requirements. 
By  purchasing  from  this  old-estab- 
lished and  reliable  hous^  you  obtain 
your  goods   at   Manufacturers'  prices. 


NEW  COAT 
FROCK 

Model  F  3413 


35/6 


By  seudiug  your 
address  and  ask- 
ing for  each  INew 
Fashion  Book  to 
be  sent  as  issued, 
you  are  assured 
or  being  informed 
f»ii  the  newest  in 
dress  ideas. 


WALKING 
SKIRT 

Model  F3440 

io;ii 

A  Smart  Tailor-Built  Walk- 
ing Skirt,  made  in  Black-and- 
White  Shepherd's  Check.  Cut 
with  six  gores,  and  designed 
with  smart  pockets  trimmed 
with  biittons.  In  stock  sizes 
only,  to  fit  22,  24,  26,  and  28 
ins.  waist ;  34,  36,  38,  and  40 
ins,  front  skirt  length. 

Price  only  lO/II. 

Patterns  Free. 


Made 
Black, 


in  Navy  or 
Fine  Coating 
Serge.  Price  35/6. 
This  Model  is  ar- 
ranged with  box 
pleats  at  front  and 
back  (as  sketch). 
New  pockets  and 
sailor  collar,  stitch^ 
with  floss.  A  useiul 
garment  for  in  or  out- 
of  -  door  wear.  In 
stock  sizes  to  fit : 

Front 
Skirt 
Waist.    Length. 
•  24  ...  34-36 
.  26  ...  36-38 
.  28  ...  38- 40 
Price  35/6  ;  or  jnade 
specially  to  measure 
for  39/6. 

Patterns  p'r/'e . 


Bust. 

34  • 
36  • 
38 


Noble's  Dress  Materials  by 
the  Yard. 

Any  Length  Cut  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
All  the  leading  shades  for  the  season  in  Pop- 
lins,  Gaberdines,   Coatings,   Suitings,   Serges, 
botany  Cords,  Mohairs,  Florentines,  Armures, 
Satm  Cloths,  Eoliennes,  Artificial  Silk  Fabrics 

riofhc  ?r'^  Fabric,  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Coxert  Coatings,  Rainproof 
Cloths  Black  and  Coloured  Silks,  Black  Dress  Fabrics,  Black  and  Col- 
PHnfJ  ^'^ff^^"^'  Cottons,  Cotton  Crepe  de  Chines,  Cotton  G^eorgettes, 
Pr  r.ir     T  W    ''^"'T^'^^"^?^^^^  Coloured  Piaids,  Mercerised 

M T.c^  ri  ?^  T?"  ^°tr'^u'  P^Sand.  Muslins,  Woven  Ginghams.  Zephyrs. 
Wrf.l  Pn  /vPI'k''  ^^"'^''  ^^^^'"««^s.  Dress  Casement  Cloths,  Sc! 
Special  Coat  Cloths  for  next  season  at  low  prices.       Buy  vour   next 

Sn'  ?W'  ^T"-'^'  ^^^      ^'  V^^  P^y  5^«"  '«  do  so  and'kLp  it  ZX 
until  next  Winter,  when  you  can  have  it  made  up  in  the  prevailing  style    1 
Splendid  Selection  of  Patterns  sent  post  free  on  application'.  \ 

\ Please  state  class  of  material  required  when  writing.  I , 

JOHN  NOBLE  Ltd.,  m,  Brook  St.  Mills,  MANCHESTER 


LAROMA 


should  be  in  every  household.  The  proven  remedy  for 
arresting  and  dispelling  Colds.  Naaal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, 
and  Influenza,  Curea  the  Worst  Cold  in  a  Few  Hours, 
1/3.  or  by  post,  l/6i  —  J.  M.  Bannkkman,  Chemist, 
Edinburgh,  Sole  froprietor. 


SCENT 


OFALLCHEMISfsT 


-LINTS 


FOR    POCKET 
LIGHTERS. 

ROUND  OR  SQUARE  PATTERN,    #%l 
1/9  Dozen.  -    -^ 

LONG    SQUARE    FOR    "ORLIK,"    -f  /« 

3  for  2/6.  ■/each. 

W.    IWI.    ARMOURY,    41,    Newin^ton    Butts, 
London,  8.E.  11. 


each. 


Ihelriend 
of 

Housewife 


KE  ACTINGS 

KILLS    EVERY   BEETLE 

coming  into  proper  contact  with  it— A  FACT 
Tins  Id.,  3d.,  6d.,  1/- 


PARENTS  AND   GUARDIANS 

desiring  information  respecting 
Schools  and  Colleges  at  Health 
Resorts  in  Great  Britain  are 
invited  to  apply  to  "Scholastic," 
Ward,  Lock  6c  Co.'s  Guide 
Books,  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square,  E.G.  No  charge 
is  made. 


What  Kind  of  Man  Are  You? 

You.  young  man?  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  face  to  face  what  life 
1  ^h/«/  ^m,  /v,^""  ''"^'  "^^^^  ^  S"?*"^^^  ^*  ^^'  "^^  are  you  going  to  fall  in 
behmd  with  the  giand  army  of  mcompetents-neiTous  and  mental 
weaklings  who  never  get  anywhere V 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  man  succeeded  in 
life  without  health.  You  will  find 
Nervous  wrecks  by  the  wayside  of  life 
suttering  because  of  early  mistakes. 

I  AM  A  BUILDER  OF  MEN— 
make  it  re-builder  if  you  like— the 
results  are  the  same,  because  they  are 
based  on  a  system  which  has  taken  a 
lifetime  to  study  out  and  perfect.  If 
you  have  wrecked  your  Nerves  by  Over- 
j.        .  work  or  Wori-y,   and   vou  feel   weak, 

RRFri^nmi^^'''^'// ""^  ^/-  ^^  ^^"?P  *^^  °iy  ^o^^  on  "NERVOUS 
n:™1\,  w-  ^1  ^fi'^-P"  feel.mentally  upset,  depressed,  or  suffer  from 
Neurasthenia  it  will  teach  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  you  will 
gam  In  years  by  experience.    Address— 

CHARLES  GORDON,  Qordonholme  Dispensary, 
lib,  London  Street,  South  port,  Lanes. 
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Telegrams  :— 
"  GREATLY. 
LONDON.' 


SKs  SComo  tf^coiitMit 


Telephone:— 
^:^         1829,  1830,. 
BATTERSEA. 


The  "  PEACOCK  &  WATERFALL  * 
CURTAFN, 


FURNISHINGS 


Curtains,  Covers,  Carpets 

The    Best    Designs,    Colours,    and    Value    are 
procurable    at    WILLIAMSON    &    COLE'S 


CRETONNES,  31  ins.  wide,  from  9|d.  per  yd. 

to  3/11  per  yd. 
PRINTED    CbTTONS.    50  ins.    wide,    from 

2/9  to  9/11  per  yd. 
TAFFETAS  and   OMBRES,    from  2/6   to 

14/11  per  yd. 
CASEMENT  COTTONS,  WOOLS  &  SILKS 

in  great  varietj'.  from  ll|d.  to  6/11  per  yd, 
BOLTON  SHEETINGS.  2/4i  and  2/lli  per 

yd.,  50  ins.wide,  25  Colours. 
REPS.  SATIN  CLOTHS' 
BROCADES.  DAMASKS, 
Ac,  in  exquisite  designs  and 
colourings  at  lowest  quotations 


The  "  COLEVILLE  "  CHAIR. 


UNFAOABLE  FABRICS 

Tiopical  Sun,  Sea  Air,  or 
Washing  Cannot  Fade  Them. 

CASEMENT  CLOTHS 
BOLTON  SHEETINGS, 
CURTAINS.  MADRAS 
MUSLINS,  REPS, 
SATINS  at  lowest 
quotations.  Evepy 
Length  Guaranteed. 

WILLIAMSON  &  COLE'S 

Artistic  Book  '*  THE  HOME 
BEAUTIFUL,"  fully  illus- 
trated in  colour,  will  be  sent 
iwst  free  upon  application 


PATTERNS  POST  FREE, 


ml 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

The  friendly  grip  of  the  Rimlet  is  so  gentle,  and  = 

yet  so  perfect,  that  the  shoe  heel    cannot  slip   up   and    down.  = 

That    means    Comfort    and    prevents    the    stocking  = 

heel   from  wearing  into  holes.  ~ 


=       € 


pHZi;.x^xs>s* 


Soft  rubber   cushions   encased   in   Velvet,  easily 

fixed  into  any  shoe.      Absolutely  invisible.      In 

Black,  Brown,  or  White  to  match   shoe   lining. 

From  all  Bootmakers, 


ss  Per    6d,   pair. 

S:  //   aay    difficulty    In   obtaining,    send    P.O.    or 

IZ:  Stamps   6d.    for  Sample    pair  to    the    Makers^ 

=  PHILLIPS' PATENT,  LTD.  (Oept.N.), 

S  142-146.  OLD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.I. 

Tniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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VENN'S 
UNDIES! 

Every  kind  of  Day  or  Night 
Wear  for  the  Dainty  Woman. 


This  delightful  Crepe  de  Chine  Chemise 
and  Knicker,  inlet  Filet  Lace»  and  slotted 
Ribbons,  at       ^3     3     O 

In  Ivory,  Pink,  Sky,  Helio,  Champagne,  Rose, 
Lemon,  Wedg,  Silver  Grey  and  Black. 

Pretty  Nightgown,  to  match.  .     ^3     3     O 

Or  Combinations         £2  lO     O 

Be  sure  and  Write  for  our  dainty  Brochure 
and  Coloured  Postcards  of  many 
original    ideas     in     Undies^     post    free. 

VENN'S  Ltd. 

14-15,    CONDUIT  STREET 

(Over  Rolls-Royce), 
'P/tone:  117     | 

mayfair  1407.  yy  •  tm 


The  finishing  touch  of  a  lady's  toilet 
should  always  be  one  of  the  sweet, 
natural  ZENOBIA  Perfumes.  Their 
dainty  fragrance  is  the  distilled  essence 
of  favourite  English  flowers,  and  lends 
distinction  to  the  user.  British-made, 
they   have  exceptional  lasting  qualities. 

ZENOBIA  ZENOBIA 

SWEET  PEA  NIGHT  SCENTED 

BLOSSOM.  STOCK. 

Sold  at  2/-,  3/-,  4/6,  6/-,  12/6,  and  25/-  per  bottle. 

ZENOBIA    LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY 


2/6,  4/6,  7/6,  and 
12/6  per  bottle,  by 
Chemists,  etc, 


ZENOBIA.  Ltd., 
Jx)ughborouKh, 
Leicestershire. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[!iiiiifm^^^^^^^^ 
I     ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER'S     | 

i  GENUINE  1 

I  IRISH  LINEN  I 

I  Pocket    Handkerchiefs,    Table  M 

I  and  House    Linen,    Shirts  and  f 

I  Collars,  at  MAKERS'  PRICES  | 

I    Write  for  Samples  and  Price  Lisi,  sent  post  free,    s 

I  Robinson  Xleaveip^  I 

=  4OL.  DonegaU    Place  = 

I  V.O>U>ON  BELFAST  J-IVERPOOL,   P 
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SHARPEMER. 

The  Famous  Metal  Compound. 

Chemically  Preserves  Your  Razor, 
Indispensable    for     Your    Strop 


Contains    No    Grit    or    Emery. 
Quickly  Sharpens  all  sorts  o£ 
Razors.      Revives  Doll  Safety 
Blades. 
PRICE  ONE    SHILLING' 

Of    all    Stores, 

Cutlers,  Ac.,  or 
CLEMAK     SAFETY 

RAZOR     CO. 
56,  Kingsway,  W.C. 


GRV«DING-AK)SETTI/1G 
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Hints  1 


about  I 
Baby 


hi 


EACH  meal  for  Baby 
should  be  freshly 
prepared  and  given 
at  a  temperature  of  about 
IOCf.  Use  a  Feeder  that 
can  b'e  easily  and  efficiently 
cleansed.  Never  give  Baby  a 
"Comforter"  which  infects  the 
mouth  with  germs,  and  spoils 
its  shape. 

The  Food  must  be  conveyed 
into  Baby's  mouth  without 
fear  of  germ  contamination 
and  at  a  proper  rate  of  flow. 


iV. 

p 


Foods 


a? 

S.J; 


arc  easy  to  prepare,  free  from  germs, 

and  provide  complete  nourishment ; 

the      'Allenburys*      Feeder      the 

simplest    and    best. 

MILK  FOOD  No.  1. 

From  birth  to  3  months. 

MILK  FOOD  No.  2. 

From  3  to  6  months. 

MALTED  FOOD  No.  3. 

From  6  months  upwards. 

Allen   &   Hanburys  Ltd.,  London. 


i 


in 


Real  HARRIS.  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  the  Makers.    Special  light  weights  for  Ladies' 
wear— all  shades,    Fatierns  and  Pricee  on  application. 
S.  A.  NEWALL  A  SONS.  Stornovay,  SCOTLAND. 

State  Shade  Detired  and  whether  for  Gents'  or  Ladies'  ivear. 

mssmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


The  .  • 


Studington 
British-Warm 

This  is  now  the  Standard  Overcoat 
for  Officer's  wear,  and  provides  the 
maximum  of  warmth  without  weight, 
and  can   be  worn  on  all  occasions. 


PRICE- 


From  S  Guineas. 

Made  with  or  without  Belt. 
Single  or  Double-Breasted. 


Obtainable  only  from  — 

STUDD  &  MILUNGTON, 

LIMITED. 

CIVIL  AND   MILITARY  TAILORS, 

51,C0NDUIT  STREET,  BOND  STREET,W. 
67-69,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,W.C. 
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I  I  LAVENDER 

I  I     DAINTYWEAR' 

J  3  For  Children,  Maids,  &  Ladies. 

g  J  The  picture  which   we  use  to   illustrate 

^  j  this  advertisement — cleverly  drawn  as  it 

^  J  may  be — can  only  convey  an  impression  of 

=  J  happy  ^  children   dressed   in   well-cut  and 

=  J  attractive  garments. 

J  ^  We   wish   we  could   attach  a   patiern  of 

=  ^  the    exquisite    Cambric   from    which    the 

^  ^  garments    are    cut,    and    a    selection     of 

=  1  the    charming    Laces    and     Embroideries 

=  ^  with  which  they  are  trimmed. 

^  J  ■  So    many    appreciations    reach    us    from 

^  J  Mothers   who  have  little  girls  to  clothe, 

^  I  and  who   have   been   glad   to   know   that 

=  J  I  hey    could    obtain    any    garments    they 

=  J  require  in  the   'Sweet  I>avender   Dainty- 

^  j  wear  '  range,  that  we  want  you  to  know 

^  J  about    them.     Your    Draper   will   always 

^  J  take   pleasure  and  pride  in  showing  you 

=  J  *  Sweet  Lavender  Dainty  wear.* 

^  1  /n  the   event   of  any   diffienlty  ia  procuring, 

=  %  plea  e  address  the  manufacturers,  inentioniwj 

=  ^  "  The  Windsor  Magazine." 

•M  1  THE   *CHILPRUFE'-MANFG.   CO. 

=  M  John  A.  Bolton,  Proprietor. 

M  4  LEICESTER. 

^  ^it''-V-'W-'V'''^''-'W''HN'*'lltl'''SH''-"lll''''n||i'-'lfi''ilil'''i||l''-'l||r''i||l'-lIlM''l^       II ||i'"i|||r'U||,r 
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Contents. 

Illustrated  List  of  latest  ways  of 

DRESSING  THE  HAIR. 

Pace  Powder  Delicately  perfumed. 

R_ouge  Very  Natural. 

Lip  8alve  The  right  colour. 

Eyelash  Improver     Luxuriant     dark 

Eyebrow  Improver   Well  -  marked     Eye- 
brows. 

J  ace  Cream  Beautifies  the  skin . 

Nai  1  Polish  Makes  nails  twink  I  e. 

Freckle  Powder       j\  way  freckle  spots. 

1  oot  Powder  For  tender  feet. 

Curlene  Keeps  straight  hair  in 

curl. 
Sent  under  plain  cover,  6d.,  post  2d. 
Vaughan  &  Heather,  Dept.  27,  Gloster  Place,  Brighton. 


DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

^  LOCKYER'S  Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

1/9 

Its  quality  of  deepening  greyness  to 
the  former  colour  in  a  few  days,  thus 
securing  a  preserved  appearance,  h.is 
enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position. 

SOLO   EVERYWHERE, 

Lockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores  tht^  natural  colour.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp,  and  raakts  the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing.  This 
world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair  Specialists— 

J.   PEtPER   &  CO.,  LTD., 

6,    Bedford    Laboratories,    LOINDON,    S,r.  1, 

and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post  or  from  any  Chemist's 
and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


Bstab,  1847. 


THE  LION  LEADS  IN  CURING 

It  is  Nature's  Remedy. 

BURGESS' 
LION 

•iKApE  MA«K,      OINTMENT 

Cures  without  painful  operations,  lancing:  or 
cutting,  in  all  cases  of  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 
Poisoned  Wounds  and  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Its  penetra- 
tive power  makes  it  the  best  application  for  curing  all  Chest  and 
Bronchial  Troubles. 

Sold  by  CkemiRts,  9d.,  1/3,  rfec,  per  box,  vr 

SAMPLE    BOX    9ci.,  post   -free,   -from 

E.  BURGESS,  59,  Gray's  Inn  Rd..  London.  W.C.I 


ARE  YOU  SHORT  P 

If  so,  let  the  Girvan  System  help  you 
to  increase  your  height.  Mr.  Briggs 
reports  an  increase  of  6  inches ;  Dri  \  er 
E.  F..  3inches  ;  Miss  Leedell,  4  inches ; 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  4  inches.  No  drugs  or 
appliances.  Send  three  penny  stami>s 
for  further  particulars  and  £100 
guarantee  to  Enquiry  Dept,  W.M.,  17, 
JStroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.  4. 


NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

and  the  frequent  conditions  of  pain,  lassitude,  hysteria— and 
often  of  functional  epilepsy— which  are  the  result  of  it,  success- 
fully treated  by  HERBELIX  — a  purely  herbal  extract. 
Recommended  by  the  medical  profession.  Supplied  in  bottles 
at  5/-  (post  free,  6/3).  Write  or  call  for  a  bottle  or  further 
particulars,  "HERBELIX"  (Dept.  7),  41,  Maraaret  Street 
Cavendish  Square,  W.  1. 
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Lt.  L,  Q,  C ,  C&hadians,  France,  writes: 

"They  are  the  real  goods." 
Capt.  B.  C.  M .  B.E.F.,  France,  writes: 

"  1  can't  do  without  them  ...  a  wonderful  savug." 

Phillips'  ^Military' 

SOLES    AND    HEELS 

are  easily  the  best  thing  of   their  kind 
on  the  market. 

FROM    ALL    BOOTMAKERS. 

MEN'S  STOUT  (Active  Service)     -         -         -         -     S/6  per  set 
„  LIGHT  (Supply  temporarily  suspended  owing 

to  enormous  demand  for  the  '*  Stout  '*)     4/-         „ 
LADIES'  SIZES  (Limited  supply  only)     -        -         -     3/- 
With  slight  extra  charge  for  fixing. 
Spare  Heels :  Men's  "  Stout,"  2/- ;    Ladies',  1/-  per  pair. 
Phillips'  Patents,  Ltd.  (Dept.  W  3),  142-6,  Old  St.,  London,  E.G.  1. 


U.S.A.    and  Canadian  Patents 
for  Sale  or  License. 


MPWH^   60     YEARS  gH  ^DIREn>^»^    FROM^      ^THE     ^IQPMS 

igarriRgilnh-tfir « mi^ 

SEND     NOW     FOR    1918    CATALOGUE,     POST     FREE.  MAKERS'     PRICES. 

The  Complete  Window  Fabric  Guide,  for  every  make  and  style. 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  HEM  CURTAINS.  BIPLEX  CASEMENT  CURTAINS,  NETS,  MUSLINS,  CASEMENT 

FABRICS,  LINENS,  HOSIERY,  &c.         Buy  now  while  the  Stocks  are  available  at  specially  advantageous  Prices. 

WRITE  NOW.       CATALOGUE   SENT  POST    FREE. 

S.     PEACH    &    SONS,    128,    The    Looms,    NOTTINGHAM. 


LIGHT  CAMPING  OUTFITS. 


Extract  from  TRUTH,  October  3rd,  1917, 

"In  order  to  answer  a  recent  enquiry  from  the 
Front,  I  obtained  particulars  of  some  ingrenious 
devices  for  mitigrating  minor  discomforts  of  camp 
life  on  active  service,  especially  those  of  cold  and 
wet  weather;  for  example,  a  practical  weather- 
proof tent  that  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  small 
enough  to  go  into  an  overcoat  pocket ;  a  water- 
proof groundsheet  weighing  less  than  i  lb.,  and  a 
capital  sleeping  bag  which  weighs  no  more  than 
Ih  lb.  These  are  among'  many  useful  articles 
supplied  by  the  LIGHTWEIGHT  TENT  CO., 
6i,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  and  I 
think  my  Service  Readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
of  them."       {Write  Dept.  W for  lists.) 


DRINK  HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No  HI ure  misery,    iiet  rid  of  the 
*frin/c  Ihtihit  in  .V  dat/s. 

Aftor  l>ein«  a  heavy  drinker  for  years.  I 
\wai  saved  nml  proviilentially  came  into 
possession  of  the  true  method  for  over- 
coinin.'  inebriety.  1  he  drinker  uho 
wjiiit-'  to  Ftop  for  ever,  getting  rid  of 
tlie  .iwful  desire  f  *r  alcoliol,  can  easily  do 
S'%  l(>,siiii>;  IK)  time  and  enjoying  life  better 
th  ui  even-  before  Marvellous  success. 
S:tl ;,  reliable,  medically  endorsed. 

Drinkers  Secretly  Saved. 

Ifapertion  is  addicted  so  stnmgly  that 
he  has  lost  desire  to  be  rescued,  lie  can  b<^  treated  secretly  ;  will 
become  <lisgusted  with  od'-ur  and  taste  of  liquor.  Leuions  or  testi- 
monials verifying  genuineness  of  my  Metho<l.  Joyous  news  tor 
diiukers  and  for  wives,  mothers,  &c.,  contained  in  my  Book. 
Rook  and  all  circulars  sent  in  plain  wrappers  FKEK,  to  anyone  en- 
closing .3d  in  staTui-H     Wiite  to-day  to 

tObV^aD     J.     WOODS,     LTD., 
10,  Norfolk  Svrcct  (437  A.M.),  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 


:)a^ 


QUICK 

'  Spring-cleaning ' 


/■'■ 

J  ^     Mf     Wise    housewives    wishing   to    "spring-      \m''-  "-^ 
f     r1c«n"  more  economically,  thoroughly,  and 
quickly.should  invest  in  the  reliable,  lalwur-saving 


'ORST 


of  dust, 


"  The   Vacuum    Cleaner  worth  buying,' 

The  ZOKST  is  ALL  BRiTlSH  and  iiiUTAlNS  T* ^  «'';  Y  < ' 
It  will  save  timeandstiei.gth  m  Uccmg  alU  iipas  VH''\1 
^tery,  Furni.-hings,   Mulls    Pniures,  llcdihng 
however  deeply  emleddid     ,  ,      ,^ 
Scientiiically  designed  and  built 
to  last,  the  ZUllHT  is  not  -i  tlieap 
toy    b\jt  a  real  \a*.uum  Cle«n(r     ^^  , 

which. though  e.\tia  in  cost  ju'-ti      Mf    //«  i 
lies    its    price   in   hmg    cthtuj^t    ^V     ff   W 
service.   Mny  we  suggtst  th,.t    ou  ^      "     " 

BUY  YOURS  NOW 

Avhileyoumay— foi  produ<  t  m\v 
.    oaily   bcccming  more   difhtult 
\  \ou  U  tinditafincnjMSlnnnt 
Otvntble     ot     Holes      I^vit 
tu  mjerii,  etc.,  ot  <hi  "d  xj 
ilifficnltil.     holder  fy<(. 
ZORST  Y  C  C-, 
WhlUall  Bticec 
BIRMINGHAM 
P-TTT'.''^--^^^.    i-J-^  (^'"  *"''^ 


Kodel   . 
I  1.  <f9  « 


No,  2.  with 

2  nozzleo,  o5/6 
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Pianists,  Violinists, 
'Cellists. 

NO  WEARY  SCALE  PRACTICE. 

Rapid  Fingering,  Flexibility  of  Wrist,  and 
a  fine  Vibrato  acquired  by  a  few  minutes' 
daily  practice  away  from   the  instrument. 

NO  APPARATUS. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  "  discovered  "  the 
Cowling  System,  finding  it  a  perfect  plan  for 
keeping  hand  and  fingers  "in  trim"  for  the 
day  when  instrumental  practice  may  be  resumed. 

F.R.A.M.  writes:  ^^  I  da  indeed  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  Cmvling  Method^  and  think 
that  such  carefully  and  anatomically  directed 
exercises  are  not  only  helpful^  but  essential^'' 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  to— 

THE  COWLING  INSTITUTE, 

40,  Albion  Honte,  Ntw  Oiford  St.,  LONDON, W.C. 


ASYi  YOUR  DRAPER  FOR  THE 

"FERSTRONG" 

WHITE   CAMBRIC. 

4-0  inches  wide. 

Made  out  of  the  Finest  Coiton  the  World  can 
produce.  Unrivalled  for  Ladies'  arid  Children's 
Underwear.  Its  economy  will  be  proved  by  its 
durability.     One  trial  will  convince. 

See  FERSTRONG  196  stamped  on  sehedge. 

Patterns  Free,  Write  Ferstrong  Dept,, 

32,  KING  STREET  WEST,  MANCHESTER 


VITAMINES  CURE 


Send  a  penny  stamp 
to  the  Secretary 
for  full  Particulars^ 
mentioning  the 
Windsor  Magazine 


-! 


RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
ARTHRITIS,   NEURITIS. 
INSOMNIA  AND  WORRY, 
BLOOD  DISORDERS, 
SKIN   ERUPTIONS,   ECZEMA, 
PSORIASIS,  AND  CANCER. 
The  Curative  Diet  Treatment, 
Clifton  House  (Laboratory),  Sale,  Cheshire. 


Dr.  LE  GLERC'S 


HALF  A  CENTURY  REPUTATION. 

PILLS  FOR  THE    . 
LIVER  &  KIDNEYS. 

Invaluable  for  diseases  of  these  important  organs,  Gravel,  Pains  in 
the  Back.  Gout,  Ilheumatism.  kc.    Price  3b.,  leading  Chemists,  or 

S)8t  free.  Dr.  Lk  Clsro  M«d.  Co.,  Haverstock  Road.  «.W.  6,  London, 
N'GLA^in.  Depdta :  Faris,  12,  EcB  Castiomonk  ;  New  York,  90,  Beek- 
MAN  Street  ;  Toronto,  Ltmaits.  Ijtd.  ;  Australia,  Elliot  Bros..  iSydney 
and  Brisbane :  New  Zealand  Drug  Co.,  Ltd..  Auckland,  Christchurch, 
Dunedin,  Wellington;  India,  B.  K.  Paul  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 


A  scientlfiQ  test  by  Prof.  J.  N. 
PoyntiniT  in  the  Physics  Laboratory, 
University  of  Birmingrham,  showed  that 
boiliiii^  point  was  reaohed  as  follows : 


Using  CAST  IRON  Pan 

9  min.  57  sec. 
Using  Enamelled  Steel  Pan 

10  min.  29  sec, 


sec.  I 
sec.  J 


average  for  IS 

separate  tests 

under     equal 

conditions. 


This  shows  an  advantage  of  over  half 
a  minute  in  favour  of  CAST  IRON. 

That  saving  of  time  and  fuel 
several  times  a  day  means  a  con- 
slderabie  item  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

And  as  CAST  IRON  lasts  longer 
it  is  an  aii-round  economy. 

insist  always  on  Procurable  at  all 

OAST    IRON.  Ironmongers. 
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HORTFLAND" 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN 
SYSTEM 
"  NE\N  RAPID''  METHOD. 

80   words   per   minute  in   ONE    MONTH 
guaranteed.  Handbook  and  LESSON  free. 

London,  W.C. 

Telephoyie: &l\\  Holborn. 
Established  80  years. 


SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION   (only 
addrcBs),  151,  Holborn  Hall 


w 
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INCTIVE 


i  READY  SOUPS 


AreYouMlEnoughp 

I  can  show  you  bow  to  increase  your  heiglt  three",  four,  or  even 
six  inches  without  apparatus,  without  violent  exercises, 
in  privacy  and  with  benefit  to  general  health.  If  your  height 
is  not  all  you  would  like  it  to  be,  try  my  system,  which  is  per- 
fectly harmless.  Free  partfculars  sent  in  plain  sealed  envelope 
if  you  write  mentioning  JVirrdsor  Magazine,  and  enclose  i". 
stamp  for  postage.  JOHN  EOISON,  Ltd.,  87,  Great 
George  Street,  Leeds. 


DON'T    BE    GREY.  Tv^Init' 


your 


hair  can  look  to-day  as  it  did  twenty  years 
.  VANIT'  invigorates  the  hair,  and  can  be 
obtained  to  suit  all  shades  of  hair,  from  lig-htest  brown 
to  richest  black  ;  is  permanent,  washable ;  no  odour  or 
grease;  will  not  burn  the  hair  or  scalp;  does  not  soil 
linen.  Gentlemen  will  j&nd  it  equally  efficacious  for  the 
beard  or  moustache.  Impossible  to  distinguish  results 
from  the  natural  colouring  of  the  hair.  Prices :  1/-  and 
2/6  (equal  to  three  1/-  bottles).    Sent  by  return  of  post, 

secretly  packed,  Zd.  extra.  [^ 

The  Research  Drugtfists.  Ittd.,  5   Lambert 
House,  liudgate  Hill,  London,  England. 
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LUKITE 

"She  Paste  Flux  that 

\9implifies'S6lderinq 


Wherever  metal 
articles  are  used, 
made,  or  repaired, 
there  is  work  for 
Fluxite. 

It  assists  the 
**  layman "  to  do 
for  himself  repairs 
which  at  present 
he  cannot  get  done 
otherwise,  and  it 
enables  the  expert  metal  worker  to  do  solder- 
ing work  in  shorter  time  and  with  less 
trouble.  With  Fluxite  even  dirty  metals 
can  be  soldered  without  cleaning,  and  it  does 
not  corrode.  In  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  Munitions  of  War  Fluxite  is  used  exten- 
sively, because  it  does  the  work  quickly  and 
easily  even  under  difficult  conditions. 


The  Master  Mind, 
With  ideas  bright, 

New  use  will  find 
For  Friend  Fluxite. 


Of  all  Ironmongersy  in  tins,  8d.,  1/4,  and  2/8. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER  .CO.,    201,   VIENNA   ROAD, 
BERMONDSEY,    ENGLAND. 
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'GUIDETO  HEALTH-FREE 


New  "20,000  Edition"  tells  how  100 
Health  Troubles  can  be  Cured. 


To-day  is  presented  to  every  reader  an  opportunity  to  write 
for  a  Book  that  is  really  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Priceless 
Health  information  is  contained  within  its  covers.  Every  page 
is  filled  with  the  most  precious  information  to  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  bodily  weakness  and  ill-health. 

It  is  written  and  published  with  the  object  of  offering  to 
the  suffering  public  information  and  advice  in  health  troubles 
-'vhich  was  hitherto  confined  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 


This   book   will  he  sefit  free,    ivithout  obligation^ 
if  yon   will  Jill   in    and  post   the   coupon    below. 

the  expensive  fees  imposed  by  the  great  West  End  specialists. 
It  explains  just  how  and  why  Electrological  Treatment  succeeds 
where  all  other  methods  fail. 

When  the  tide  of  the  nervous  system  is  low  there  is  inevitably 
a  consequent  disturbance  of  all  the  bodily  functions  : 

1.  Di£iesfion   becomes  impaired.     * 

2.  Blood   flows   slufE^ishly. 

3.  The  Functions  of   Secretion  and   Excretion 

fail  in  their  duties. 

4.  Loss   of  Appetite   or  Digestive  power  leads 

to  Malnutrition. 

Until  recently  the  nervous  system  has  been  to  the  greatest 
physicians,  scientists,  and  philosophers  the  comparatively 
unexplored  hinterland  of  the  body.  It  has  been  the  mystery 
of  all  the  bodily  mysteries.  It  has  defied  drug  treatments, 
operations,  and  the  keenest  medical  investigation. 

Even  to-day  medical  science  is  only  slowly  agreeing  with  the 
wonderful  discovery  made  by  Mr.  J,  L.  Pulvermacher  that  in 
electricitj',  skilfully  applied  to  the  weak  or  ailing  body,  can 
there  be  any  hope  of  a  complete  and  permanent  restoration  of 
lost  nervous  energy.  There  is  a  complete  rejuvenation — almost, 
indeed,  a  re-birth  of  the  whole  system — under  a  course  of  the 
Pulvermacher  System.  It  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
one's  daily  duties.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Pulvermacher 
Electrological  Institute  is  offering  this  interesting  and  helpful 
explanatory  "  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength,"  gratis  and  post 
free,  to  every  reader  of  Windsor  Magazine  who  makes 
immediate  application  for  it.  It  contains  health  information 
of  the  utmost  value  to  all  sufferers. 

Those  who  can  call  personally  are  cordially  invited, 
when  a  consultation  on  their  health  trouble  may  be 
secured  absolutely  free  of  charge,  between  the  hours  of 
lo.o  and  6.30  daily.  Those  who  are  unable  to  call  should  use 
Free  Coupon  below. 

=FREE    COUPON=5? 

By  posting'this  FREE  FORM  TO-DAY  you  will  receive 
the  "Guide  to  Health  and  Strength,"  which  has  pointed 
the  way  successfully  to  thousands.  You  place  yourself 
under  no  obligation  in  applying  for  this  Book  and 
particulars  of  the  Pulvermacher  Appliances, 


Name.. 


^^  Post  to  the  Pulvermacher  Electrological 
Institute,  Ltd.  (22,  Vulcan  House),  56, 
Ltidgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  4. 


IFREE 


BIGCATALOeUE 
(FMOriEY^YING 

rKLt  ^\\       ^^^UIMDREDS  OF  DE6IGMS 
^       SMEWn  in  ACTUAL  COLORS 

^ ,     FOR  ALL  BUYERS 

HOUSEHOLD    and    Private    Orders    our    SPECIALITY. 

Spleiidid  Bargains  in  China.  Pottery,  and  Glass.     Tea  Sets  from 

^A^\^^^^^^  S®*8  from  25/3   Toilet  Sets  from  10/3.   Complete  Home 

Outfits  from  30/6.    CANTEEN  CROCKERY  A  SPECIALITY. 

SPECIAL    UNBREAKABLE    QUALITY. 

China  for   Kitchen,    Camp,    Barrack,    Hospital    Use,    Catering 

Outfit,    50     Persons.     47/6.       Mixed     Crates,     Shops,     Dealers, 

Bazaars  from  SO/-. 


ONLY    19/9 


PACKED 
FREE 

This   beautiful  Tea  Service,   12   Persons,  in  charming  Festoon 
design  and  Gold  finish.    Splendid  quality.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Tea  Service,  6  persons,  11/3.     Dinner  Service,  27/6. 
The  Leading:  Pottery  Mail  Order  Merchants.  Estab.  1903. 
30,000  Satisfied  Customers,  including 
ROYAL   HOUSEHOLD,  Buckingham  Palace. 
Send  Postcard  To-day  for  Complete  »■    n  jr»  J— 

lZ.X.irSTRATi:D      CATAX.OOUS  F    n   t  EL 

One  Hundred  DeBigns  sliowa  in  Actual  ColourB. 


CENTURY  POTTERY  Cox 

BURSLEM.  STAFFS. 


Llii.lii^4-Jl.ii..'MiL'.....  'gg 


HEIGHT   INCREASED 

IN  30  DAYS.  SA'-SSSiV 

A  TALL  man  has  many  advantages  over  a  short 
man.  His  height  gives  dignity,  an  air  of 
importance,  and  commands  respect. 

/  can  add  tivo  to  three  inches  to  your 

height,  increase  your  breadth  of  shoulder^ 

and  improve  your  nervous  force  and 

vitality  to  a  surprising  degree. 

My  system  needs  no  special  appliances,  no 
drugs,  and  no  dieting.  Convenient,  adaptable 
to  any  circumstances.  Send  Id.  stamp  for  parti- 
culars and  testimonials.or  P.O.for  Ss.for  Complete 
Course.  No  extra  Fees.  Entire  satisfaction  assured. 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

MELVIN  J.  STRONG,  Ltd.,  |t:,^ro*NDON: 

N.B.— My  system  is  equally  successful  with  ladies. 


HIMROD'S  Cure 
FOR  ASTHMA 

the  surest,  quickest  remedy 
for  Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds 
and  Asthmatic  troubles. 
The  standard   remedy  for 

over  40  years. 
At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 


VARICOSE  VEINS.  ^i^gX^^fe?"" 

Throw  away  your  irritating  Elastic  Hosiery. 
Our  Wonderful  Invention  "  VARENECOSE"  (Reg.)  will 
quickly   relieve   Varicose  Veins,  Weak  Legs,  Swollen 
Ankles,  etc.    A  post-card  will  bring  FREE  Illustrated 
Booklet  "B"  by  return.    Write  NOW. 

LE  BRASSEUR  SURGICAL  MANUFG.  CO.  LTD., 

Dept.  O.K.,  90  and  92,  Worcester  Street,  BlrmiDgham. 

Works  :  Passy-Paris.    Tele. :  "  Surgical,  Birmingham." 
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illlli 
ADJUSTABLE 

REST  CHAIR 

An  ideal  Easy  Chair  that  can  be 

instantly  changed  into  a  semi  or 

full-length  Couch. 


C  IMPLY  press  a  button  aiui 
*^  the  back  declines  or  aiito- 
maticallj'^  rises  to  J-ny  position. 
Release  ihc  button  and  tlie  ba'k 
is  locked.  The  sides  open  cut- 
wards,  aflfording  easy  ncccss  and 
exit. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to 
various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  a.s  a  footstool.  Wlien  not  m 
use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 
The  Front  Table,  Reading  Desk, 
and  Side  Tray  are  adjus  able  and 
removable. 

Catalogue  CS  of  Adjustable 

Chairs    in    various    designs 

post  free.. 


THE  "  BURLINGTON  "  (Patented) 

I  J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.  1.   | 

^!l!1!illllll!liJI!llilllll!ll!llilll!l!i!ll!lll!li!lllllJi^^^ 


The  SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a   year's  study   and   holds  the  world's    Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.     Illustrated 
handbook,    with     lesson     and 
specimens,  free  from 

Sloan-Duployan  Headquarters 
(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 


Foster  Clarks 


Creamiest  Custard 


CreamCustard 


The 


Sphere  Garter. 


**  Off  Duty, 
Getting  into 
Siaciis.** 


SMART, 

NEAT, 

COMFORTABLE. 


As  popular  with 
the  Army  as 
with   the   Navy. 


With  Cord  or  Pad.     1/-  or  3/- 

SPHERE  SUSPENDERS  FOR  LADIES  ARE 
EQUALLY    SMART   AND    SERVICEABLE. 

SPHERE  SUSPENDER  CO.,  LEICESTER. 


FIGURE 
f  ^nDAxy; 


DRyWlNGAi 


TAUGHT  BY 
THE 

hulme-sydneyI 

CORRESP  OILING 
ART  SCHOOL 


ONE  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  all  serious  art-students  and 
amateurs  is  to  be  able  to  draw  the  Human  Figure. 
1  hey  realise  that  Figure  Drawing  is  not  only  a  most 
fascinating  hobby,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  either  Illustrating,  Fashion  Drawing 
or  Commercial  Designing. 

The  Hulme-Sydney  Course  of  Postal  Instruc- 
tion  will  enable  you  to  master  Figure  Drawing  in  your  spare 
time,  and  without  long  and  tedious  attendance  at  a  life- 
school.  It  will  provide  you  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
figure  construction,  and  will  help  you  to  draw  from  memory 
and  to  produce  original  work  from  imagination.  The  lessons 
are  beautifully  illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  and  the  fee 
charged  is  most  moderate. 

The  Instruction  may  be  extended  to  cover  the  technique 
of  Black  and  White  Drawing-  for  reproduction,  and 
a  Special  Course  is  also  issued  for  absolute  Begfinners. 
H  The  Hulme-Sydneu -Corresponding  Art  School  can  show  a 
record  of  six  years'  successful  teaching,  and  its  Courses  have 
been  taken  by  hundreds  of  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  finely-printed  booklet,  "  Figure  Drawing  and  How  to 
Learn  it,'"  containing  full  particulars  of  the  Hulme-Sydney 
Courses,  together  with  specimen  illustrations,  will  be  sent, 
on  request,  to  every  reader  of  the  '"Windsor   Magazine" 
who  encloses  a  stamp  towards  the  postage. 
A  ddress :   T he  Pr i nc  i  r a l, 

THE  HULME-SYDNEY  CORRESPONDING  ART  SCHOOL, 

11,  S^ealh  Avenue,  Golde^s  Green,  London,  N.W.4. 
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THE  VITAL  POWER 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.     IT  CAN  BE  REGAINED. 

The  force  that  runs  the  human  machine  is  stored  in  the  nerves.  This  nervous 
energy,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  another  name  for  electricity. 

If  any  ofg^an  of  your  body  is  weak  and  inactive,  it  means  that  the  nerves 
which  control  it  lack  power.  vThis  must  be  restored  before  the  affected  part 
can  perform  its  proper  functions.  It  does  no  good  to  take  drugs  for  such  a 
condition  as  this.  You  can  only  effect  a  cure  by  replacing  the  energy  that  has 
been  lost.     Drugs  are  poisons — electricity  is  life. 

Saturate  your  nerves  with  a  glowing  current  from  the  "Ajax"  Body  Battery 
for  an  hour  each  day.  The  weak  organs  will  respond  to  its  influence  in  the  sam^ 
way  that  an  electric  motor  starts  whirling  as  soon  as  the  power  is  turned  on. 

The  '*Ajax"  is  a  self-charged  body  battery  which  generates  a  steady, 
unbroken  stream  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  infuses  it  into  the  nerves  in  just 
the  right  volume. 

It  builds  up  vitality  and  strength,  and  cures  all  ailments  resulting  from  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  nerves  and  vital  organs. 

Men  who  suffer  from  failing  vitality,  debility,  or  any  of  the  usual  weaknesses, 
will  find  that  the  "  Ajax "  Body  Battery,  together  with  electric  suspensory 
attachment,  will  quickly  put  them  in  good  condition. 

It  is  a  natural  remedy,  and  those  who  have  used  it  will  tell  you  that  it  does 
all  we  claim  for  it. 

TUfC     fC     PRFF  ^^'^^  send  you  our  free  book,  closely  sealed,  which  tells  all  about  the 

A  L  LM.\J  Id  J.  AXl-il-i.  battery,  how  it  cures,  and  what  it  does.  This  book  is  illustrated,  and 
explains  many  things  you  should  knoiv  about  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease.  If  you  want  to  be  the  man 
Nature  intended  you  to  be,  send  for  the  book  at  once.      We  have  a  book  for  %vomen  also. 

The  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  19),  25,  Holbom  Viaduct,  LondonTE.c!l. 
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WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 

how  to  use  them.  —  2^.  —  Trininell 
the  Herbalist,  Kichmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

SURGICAL       APPLIANCES.  —  New 

Pocket  Catalogue  with  Assorted  Sam- 
ples. If. —King  &  Co.,  Whitly  Road, 
K.istliourne. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. -De- 
veloping or  printing.  The  best  possible  got 
out  qf  every  negative  and  every  print — 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  \s. 
for  12  exposures  ;  6d,  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Photographer's  Chemist.Southampton 

FITS  CURED.—Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
Lome  treatment;  30  years'  success. 


STAMMERING.- -HOW   I   CURE," 

from  shell-shock  or  other  cause,  by 
Instructor  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  other 
Public  Schools.  Visits  or  correspon- 
dence. Highest  credentials.  Booklet 
now  published  to  prevent  resort  to 
charlatans.— Mr.  Miall  (W),  209,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.  2. 


STAMMERING.-**  STRAIGHT  TALK 
TO  STAMMERERS.  "—Interesting  free 
booklet  and  advice  ;  postage  "id. — "Write 
now  to  Wm.  Wareing,  "Glendene,'' 
Anchorsholme,  Blackpool. 


X 


WILL  POWER,  CONCENTRA- 
TION, MEMORY,  AND  SELF- 
RELIANCE  Course  (4  lessons). 
Fee  2/6.  "Pitman's  Journal"  says, 
*' No  better  Course."  Partionlars 
free. — The  St.  Settef  Institute, 
Dept.W,  Perth,  N.B. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENGINEERING    BOOKS.-Great 

Success  !      Booklet     Free,  —  Bentley's 
Publishing  Co.  (Dept.  W.),  Halifax. 


CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet  186. — Broad- 
bent's  College,  Burnley. 


Advertisement  Copy  for  June 
issue  should  reach  the  Adver- 
tisement Department,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  4, 
before  April  25th,    19 18. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

Removed  by  a  painless  method.    Explanatory  Booklet  sen  -  Free< 

Beauty  of  face  is  often  disfigured  by  Jiairy  growths,  and  how  to  perniaiiently  remove 
these  has  caused  much  anxiety  to  ladies  wlio  study  their  personal  appearance.  Some 
have  tried  the  painful  process  of  Electrolysis,  which  leaves  the  skin  perforated,  and 
often  these  small  holes  become  clogged,  and  hence  other  blemishes  arise,  such  as 
Blackheads,  Pimples,  &c.  There  is  also  the  dangerous  depilatory  which  only  burns 
off  tlie  hair,  and  often  burns  the  skin.  But  at  last  science  has  devised  a  method 
which  entirely  supersedes  the  antiquated  harmful  mdihods. 

Every  lady  suffering  from  hairy  growths  will  be  pleased  fco  learn  that  these  can  be 
removed  for  ever  by  a  new  method  whicli  cannot  jiossihly  harm  the  most  delicate  skin. 
It  is  so  sure  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  days  and  tlie  hair  is  j?one  for  ever,  leaving  a 
beautiful  clear  skin.  There  is  no  expensive  treatment  or  appliances  to  biiy.  You  will 
not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  All  you  have  to  do  can  be  flone  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  apartments.  This  new  method  is  worthy  of  your  interest.  We  specially  want 
those  sufferers  who  have  tried  other  methods  to  write,  as,  unless  we  can  prove  that 
we  can  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  up  this  treatment. 

HOW  TO   OBTAIN   INFORMATION   OF  THIS  NEW  METHOD. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address,  with  a  stamp  for  postage,  to  The  Capillun  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  324.  Century  House,  205,  Regent  Street,  London, W.l.  You  will  receive  a 
full  description  of  this  simple  and  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable  you  to  remove 
all  sui>erfluou8  hair  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  description  is  posted  to 
you  Fkee  in  a  perfectly  plain  and  sealed  package,  and  you  should  liave  no  hesitation 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  and  surely  superfluous  nair 
can  be  permanently  and  painlessly  removed.    Why  not  write  to-day?       
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exion  Casualties 


hard 


WAR  Work,  especially  Munitions,  is  often 
in  the  extreme.  Some  work  tries  the  physical 
strength,  other  work  spoils  the  complexion  and  the 
hands,  while  in  filling  factories,  T.N.T.  and  C.E. 
poisoning  is  prevalent.  These  conditions  need  cause 
no  anxiety,  for  Oatine  will  remove  the  harmful  deposit 
in  the  pores  and  restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  condition„ 

OATINE  alone  does  this  It  possesses  special  properties  w'uch  make  it 
inviluable  to  the  War  Worker  It  ib  used  by  many  Welfare  Departments 
and  IS  sold  by  Munition  canteens  and  hostels  Get  a  jar  to-dav,  1/1§  and 
2/3.     All  Chomuts   inrj  Stores  s  nek  OATINE 


USE  fT  &  PnoVB  IT 


LINEN    PERMANENTLY    PROTECTED. 

««JOHN  BOND'S,, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 

For  use  with  or  without  heating     ^^ 
(whichever  kind  is  preferred).    ^^J, 
Is  for  ever  indelible. 


Of  all  station erR,  Chemists,  and 
fctorcs  ed.  and  Is. 


Used  in  tlie  Royal  Households.      O 


Per  box  o' 
\  Gross, 

1/1  each. 

Per  box  of 
^  Gross, 

2/2  each. 

Post  Free. 


SLIPPING     ENTIRELY 
OBVIATED. 

INVALUABLE    FOR 
GOLFERa 

"Quoggs"are  little  circular  pieces  of  specially  prepared 
hard  wood  compressed  in  Bessemer  Steel  frames,  with 
four  prongs  inwardly  bent  for  fixing.     13  weigh  i  oz.  only. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Soot  Stores,  or  send  P.O.  to— 
*'  QUOOOS"  CO.  (Dept.  W.L.),  38  York  Road.  LONDON,  N. 


KNIHED  CORSETS. 

SUPPORT  WITHOUT  PRESSURE. 

Surgical  Belts,  &c.  Also  Unbreakable  Bone- 
less Corsets.  Fittings  for  all  figures.  List 
Free.     Mention  Windsor  Magazine. 

KNITTED    CORSET  CO.,    NOTTINGHAM. 


The  Name 


^.rrrp^-^  on  Rubber  Heels 

y<^^0:0y\  ^^^  Tips  is  a 

^^^^^#^  Guarantee  of 

^^J-^  \  QUALITY 


PHILLIPS'  PATENTS  UP.    142  OLD  ST  LONDON  EC 


can  have  Beautiful 
Eyebrows  and  Long 
Lashes  if   you   use 


EYEBROWLIN 


The 
Secret 

of 
Society 
Ladies*^ 
Beauty  '^^^WP^ 

Why  not  follow  the  lead  of  Society  Beauties  and  use  this  marvellous 
preparation?    It  does  not  stain,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  leaders  of  fashion.    A  few  applications  will  enable  you  to 
produce  that  dark  fascinating  appearance  admired  in  women. 
Send  at  once  to  Manageress, 
JEAN  BINET  &  CO.  (Dept.  W.M.) 
34,  Strand*  London,  W.C.  «• 


:  Send  9d.  in  stamps  to- 
;  day  and  receive  a  sup- 
•  ply  under  plain  cover. 
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You  will 
be  pleased 

with  your  complexion 
if  you  make  it  a 
habit  to  use  Pomeroy 
Skin  Food. 

It   is    a   true    skin 
beautifier,  bringing  to 
the   face   the   much- 
admired  contours  of 
youth,      rejuvenating 
the  skin,  cleansing  it, 
1^^  soothing  it,  feeding  it, 
I  ml  thus     ensuring     skin 
J^J  heahh     and      lasting 
_  beauty. 

=  A  short  trial  will  convince  you  that  Pomeroy 
^  Skin  Food  is  the  one  face  cream  that  you 
^   need  for  your  complexion. 

I   Vomerou 
1  SkinFm 

p  1/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  Jars. 

M         Of  High-class  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
1  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd .,  29,  Old  Bond  St.,  W.l . 
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YOUR  DISCARDED  CLOTHES. 

Having  a  constant  demand  for  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dis- 
carded clothes  of  good  quality,  we  can  pay  the  best  prices  for 
ibeiri.  Patronised  for  years  by  many  of  the  best  families.  All 
carriage  charges  paid.  We  will  make  offer  by  return  post.  All 
correspondence  under  plain  _  envelope.  References,  Lloyds 
Rank,  Ltd.,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

CHILD   &   CO.,    32,    Hill    Street,    Birming^ham. 


.HAVE  YOU  A 

Then  by  means  of  the  "QVXK"  DOO 
POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  healthy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 
Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  oWectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORAISa  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best -known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World.  1/- 1  post  tree  1/2,  from 
F.  U.  FR08SER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary  Chemists. 
Spring  Hill,  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through  any  Chemist, 
^  orti  Dealer,  or  Stores. 


and  equip  your- 
self with  an  easy 
means  of  making 
a  good,  income. 
Though  you  can- 
not draw  a  line, 
"The  ABC.  or 
HierogLvphic 
Method  of  Draw- 
ing," will  enable  you  to  make  creditable  sketches  after  two  hours'  study. 
Press  Illustrating;  Advertisement  Designing:  Posters;  Showcards; 
Fashions,  and  all  other  remunerative  branches  of  Commercial  Art 
taught  by  Oorresnondence,  £100  in  Prizes  for  Students  joining  now. 
Wx'ite  to-day  for  Illustrated  Prospectus,  a  free  lesson  in  itself —to  Studio 
!».— The  AUC  School  of  Drawing,  210,  StPapd,  London,  W.C.2. 


team  to  ^%^ 

in  two  hours 


«s 


HURCULACES  are  the  ideal 
Laces  for  BOOTS  or  SHOES 

You  may  not  need  a  new  pair  of  laces  just  now,  but 
you  will  sooner  or  later.  Remember,  a  pair  m  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  shop,  so  make  a  point  of 
asking  for  HURCULACES  on  the  way  home.  They 
are  strong,  well  dyed,  and  firmly  tagged,  and  they 
are  British  made. 

Stocked  by  high-class  Drapers,  Outfitters  &  Bootmakers 


^ 


^^^^^ii^,i^^^^as!iis^^^^«sm»^^ 


Every  woman  would  like  shoulders, 
arms,  and  neck  like  these  ;  any  woman  who 
will  follow  my  directions  can  have  them. 

Plump,  rosy  cheeks,  too  ;  full  chest  and 
bust,  robust  health.  No  apparatus  nor 
unpleasant  diet  ;  just  the  things  any 
woman  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  every  day, 
and  is  glad  to  do,  considering  the  results. 

Send  me  your  name  and  address,  to- 
gether with  a  stamp  to  cover  cost  of 
postage,  and  I  will  send  you  a  Booklet 
which  fully  describes  my  treatment. 

MADAME  M.  F.  TEMPLE  (Depl.  204), 
39,Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  1. 
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STABILITY 


Strength 
of  Britaiii~iti 
power  to  endare  \;^ 
—lies   in    its    V 
FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 

pVERYONE  who  economises  and  opens  a  banking  account 

helps  to  render  the  Empire  safer. 
By  cheque  is  the  safest  form  of  payment  and  the  ''  counterfoiF' 
provides  a  complete  record  of  all  payments  made   m  the  exact 
order  in  'which  they  are  made, 

A  DRAWING  ACCOUNT  with  Cheque  Book  can  be  opened 
by  any  responsible  reader  of  this  Magazine.  Interest  is  paid 
where  approved  credit  balances  are  maintained. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Sf^ecial  Booklet,  "which 
fully   describes   the   Banking   facilities   offered. 


FARROWS  BANK  \5f 

Head  Office  >- 
I.CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  E.C.2 


eUANCHSS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGZH)M. 


BREECHES 


CUT  TO  YOUR  SPECIAL 
MEASURE  BY  EXPERTS. 
CORRECT  MILITARY  STYLE. 


COTTON  BEDFORD  CORDS 

Khaki  and  other  shades 


18/6 


Dept.  W.M. 


WOOLLEN    BEDFORDS 
SMART  GOODS 
42/-     50/-     63/- 

Send  for  patterns  and 
compare  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money. 
Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM 
ALL  RANKS. 

Send  for  our  easy  self- 
measure  instructions 
and  measuring  tape. 
No  matter  where  you 
are  we  can  fit  you 
perfectly. 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO., 

29.  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET, 
OXFORD  STREET. 
~  LONDON,  W.l.         — 


18/9 


FURNITURE  BARGAINS 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Bargains  sliown  in  our     • 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   Ho.  26. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  i)OKt  free   o  i  application. 

4202.  Fumed  Solid  Oak 
Bedstead,  moulded  swei  t 
top  rails,  4  ft.  6  IJQ  17  /? 
in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  *•>     1  •      v 

4200.  Solid  Oak  Bed- 
stead, with  wire  mattress 
complete,  2  ft.  £  1      |  C     Ci 

6in.by6ft.3in  **    10  U 

Overlay     Mattress 
Bolster,     and 

Pillow,   to  fit 


4143.  D  r  o  p  -  e  n  d 
Chesterfield  Set- 
tee, covered  in 
Art     T  a  p  e  s  t  r  \- , 

=,[:•/="•  £6  6  0 


Veiy  comfortable  Easy  Chair,  £  2  12(l     H 
covered  \\\  Art  Tapestry  •*'^  Ifci  U      \J 

4127.  Queen  Anne  design  drop-end 
Chesterfield,  four  handsome  Chairs, 
and  two  Divan  Fasy  Chairs,  ^  1  /J  1  ^  f I 
covered  ui  Alt  Tapestry       <»»*"    *«'    " 


Solid  Fumed  Oak  Bed- 
room Suites.  Glas. 
Door  Wardrobe,  Dress- 
ing Chest,  Marble  Top 
Washstand,  &c.     Only 

£15  15  0 


ALEX.  LEF£VER,  LTD., 


230,  OLD  STREET, 
-LONDON,  E.G.  2.- 
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SIMPLICITY  ITSELF. 

The  preparation  of  pure  health- 
giving  barley  water  is  an  easy 
matter  when  Fawcett's  Natural 
Process  Barley  is  used.     Made 


from  British  grain — ripened  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds — Fawcett's 
Natural  Process  Barley  is  really 
made  by  a  natural  process,  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

As  barley  water  is  a  constituent  of 
infant's  food  at  the  very  beginning  of 
life,  it  is  important  that  the  barley  it 
is  made  from  should  be  pure,  and 
the  process  of  making  as  simple  as 
possible.  Fawcett's  Natural  Process 
Barley  possesses  both  these  qualities. 

FOR  INPANTB'  FOOD,  take  one  small  dessertspoonful 
of  Fawcett's  Natural  Process  Barley;  and  mix  it  with  a 
little  cold  water  to  a  cream.  Add,  stirring  all  the  time, 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Simmer 
until  clear  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain  if  necessary. 
When  the  food  is  required,  mix  the  cooled  barley  water 
with  the  hot— but  not  boiling— milk. 

FOB  U(VAJJD8,  the  proportions  are  the  same  but 
about  twice  the  quantity  of  barley  employed  per 
pint  of  water. 

OfaU  high-class  Retailera;  in  1-lb  and  ^-Ib.  tins. 


J  FAWCETT'S.  Barley  Food  Specialists  I 

3  C  A  ST  LEr  QRO .  Yorfis.  ST" 


^la.sk§. 


HERMpS^--^^- 


To  the  Office 


^d  (arqfes 


HOT  MEALS  v.  COLD. 

At  Office,  Munition  Works,  Post  Office, 
Shops,  Workrooms  — -  a  hot  meal  for 
every  Worker.    Brought  from  home  in  a 

XHE^RMOS 

Hot  food  and  hot  drinks  still  hot  at  lunch  time. 

From  Jewellers^   Chemists^  Ironmongers^  Stores. 

Wholesale  only:  Thkhmos,  Ltd.,  4,  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 2. 
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Cheery 
Soles 

Dri-ped  wearers,  young  or  old, 
have  a  broad  smile  often,  wet  feet 
never,  and  comfort  all  the  time  ; 
and  it's  particularly  cheering  to 
know  that  wearing  Dri-ped 
Leather  saves  half  your  boot  bill. 

» 

Dri-ped,  the  Super-Leather  for 
Soles,  gives  at  least  Double 
Wear:  is  light,  flexible,  and 
absolutely  waterproof. 


War  needs  restrict  Dri-ped  supplies  for 
civilian  wear,  though  a  limited  qtMntity 
IS  available.  Soldiers  a?id  Sailors 
can  always  obtain  Dri-ped  from 
Repairers  possessing    Govt    Permits, 


See  this  Trade  Mark 
in  Purple  every 
few  inches  on 
each  sole 


Without  it,  the 
leather  is  a 
substitute. 


THE  SUPER-LEATHER  FOR  SOLES 


When  the  Lather  Fades  awau 


When  the  lather  fades  aWay — just  as 
you  are  ready  with  the  razor,  too — 
what  happens  ?  You  work  up  another 
lather,  and  try  again. 

But  why  not,  use  a  shaving  soap  that 
gives    a    lasting    lather— a    lather    that 


PRICE'S 


SHAVING   STICK 

keeps   moist   on    the   face    till   the  end 
of  the  shave. 


Such  a  lather  too  1 
Creamy,  fragrant,  smooth 
— the  soap  without  a 
smart  in  it. 

Your  dealer  keeps 
Regina     Shaving     Stick 

*/  "  MADE    BY  ■*/  " 

PRICE'S,BATTERSEA 
LONDON   -  S.W.U. 
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AIDS    XO    BEAUTY 
AMD    HEALTH 
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BEAUTIFUL  LONG  EYELASHES. 

VENA  OCILIN  is  without  equal  for  beautifying  the 
eyelashes  and  making  them  grow  long,  dark,  and 
curling.     2/6 

FOR  SHINY  COMPLEXIONS. 

VENA  LIQUIDOL,  a  tonic  lotion  of  great  value  to 
the  business  woman  who  wishes  to  look  as  fresh  at  the 
end  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning.  Powder  and  puffs 
.ire  unnecessary.     3/6 

WRINKLES. 

WRINKLENE  is  a  dainty,  greaseless  jelly,  which 
tones  up  the  face,  removes  lines,  fiabbiness,  and  impaits 
to  the  slcin  that  fresh  and  healthy  plumpness  of 
youth.     2/6 

GREY  &  FADED  HAIR  RESTORED. 

VENA  PHILOX  IS  not  a  dye,  but  a  l.quid  food  which 
»  ourishes  the  roots  and  quickly  restores  the  hair  to 
health  and  beauty.     3/6  and  7/6 

SPARKLING  WAVY  HAIR. 

CAMOMILE    SHAMPOO    POWDER   is  a    new 

Shampoo  which  not  only  cleanses  the  scalp  and 
encourages  hair  growth,  but  produces  that  fascinating 
"glint"  which  is  so  much  admired.  Sufficient  for 
about  20  shampoos.     2/6 

Write  at  once  for  interesting  Booklets,  free. 

SCOTT'S  CHEMICAL  CO..  Ltd..  13a 

West  End  Depot:  "LABODEX,"  109, 


EYES  OF  LUSTROUS  BRILLIANCY. 

VENA  COLLYRIUM  strengthens  the  sight,  imme- 
diately removes  "blood  shot,"  and  gives  a  lustrous 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes.     Contajns  no  belladonna.     4/- 


UNWANTED  FLESH 

Quickly  removed   by  SCOTT'S  FAT  SOLVENT. 

A  scientific  Greaseless  Cream  which  positively  makes 
fat  fade  away  wherever  applied,  i.e.,  double  chin,  thick 
ankles,  large  hips,  hands  and  feet.     8/-  and  4/6 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

VENA  DEPILATORY  not  only  removes  the  dis- 
figuring growth  at  once,  but  weakens  any  subsequent 
growth.     4/- 

PERSPIRATION  TROUBLES. 

All  positively  banished  by  three  applications  a  week  of 
nill  P-O-Hn  '^O'^e^  Water.  Prevents 
M^KJL^\^'KJ-i^KJ  odour,  halves  laundry  bills. 
Dress  shields  unnecessary.     2/6 

COMPLEXION  BEAUTIFIER. 

VENA  ORIENT  BALM  is  a  wonderful  blend  of 
rare  Eastern  Oils  and  Balsams  which  truly  nourishes 
the  tissues  and  restores  vitality  to  relaxed  gland?.  It 
fills  out  hollows,  removes  dead  cuticle,  and  reveals  the 
i  new  healthy  skin  which  has  been  hidden.     4/6 

Parcels  sent  in  plain  wrappers  post  free. 

ST.  PAUL'S  AVENUE.  WILLESDEN.  N.W.2. 

NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The    Food    Beverage 
for  all  War  Workers. 


Foster  Clarks 


You  simply  add  water 


2'^  Soups 


ft 


WINDSOR"    HOTEL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square,  t,ooo  Rooms.  From  6/6, 
including  Breakfast.     Orchestra  daily. 

barnsttTplE-Tm^^^ 

— First  qlass  Residential  and  Family. 
Best  centre  for  North  Devon.  Situated 
in  own  grounds.  Private  Suites  of  Rooms. 
50  Bedrooms,  Billiard  Rooms,  &c.  Elec- 
tric Light.  Garage.  Telephone  100. — 
C.  A.  Youings,  Proprietor. 

BATH.^^CHRISTOPHER  HOTIEL  Ltd" 

— The  oldest  Family  Hotel.  Opposite 
Guildhall  and  Abbey.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Good  Cuisine.  Telephone  302. — The 
Misses  Robinson,  Manageresses. 

BEXHILL.-BEACH  TOWERS^PrT- 
VATE  HOTEL.— Facmg  Sea.  Central. 
Electric  Light.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Separate  Tables.  Trams  pass  for  Cooden 
Golf  Links.  Convenient  also  for  Bexhill 
Links.  Special  Wmter  terms.  'Phone 
330. — Proprietress. 

BRIGHTON.-HASELMERE   HOTEL, 

Montpelier  Road.— Close  to  West  Pier, 
Lawns,  and  Promenade.  Excellent 
cuisine;  strictly  modeiate  charges: 
separate  tables.  'Phone  4481.— Full 
particulars  from  the  Manager. 


BRIGHTON.-SOUTHLANDS  HOTEL, 

Marine  Parade.  Select,  comfortable, 
and  reasonable.  Moderate  terms.  Illus- 
trated Tariff  from  Manager.  Telephone 
No.  1646  Kemp  Town. 

DROITWICH.-THE  RAVEN  HOTEL. 

Close  to  Brine  Baths.  Garage.  Moderate 
inclusive  terms.  Souvenir-Tariff  No.  412 
on  application.  -P.  A.  Geddes.  Proprietor. 

EASTBdu¥N¥;^RINITY  MAN- 
SIONS HOTEL,  Grand  Parade.— 
Premier  position  on  sea-front.  Lar^e 
and  comfortably-furnished  lounge;  lift 
to  all  floors ;  modern  heating.  Terms  on 
application.  'Phone,  Eastbourne  557. 
Telegrams,  "Trinity  Mansions,  East- 
bourne." — R.  M.  Lenham,  Proprietor. 


ILFBACOMBE.-GRANVILLE  FIRST- 
CLASS  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, —  Magnificent  sea  and  land 
views.  New  lounge ;  44  bedrooms ; 
electric  light ;  good  cookina-  Bijou 
guide  gratis.  P.O.  Tel.  15T— W.  R. 
Foster,  Proprietor. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.  -  THE  BEACH 
HOTEL.— The  only  strictly  First-class 
Hotel ;  beautifully  situated  in  its  own 
grounds,  directly  facing  the  sea.  Tele- 
phone No.  55. — A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


SANDOWN,   LW.-BALMORAL 
BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT. 

Esplanade.  Finest  position  on  sea  front. 
Spacious  lounge  and  drawing-room  open- 
ing on  covered  balcony.  Electric  light. 
Sariitary  certificate.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation. — Mrs.  Goodfellow,  Proprietress. 


SUNNY  SOUTHSEA.-The  finest  position 
in  this  healthy  seaside  resort  is  occupied 
by  the  STRATHEARN   MANSIONS 

HOTEL.  A well-appointedand  up-to-date 
establishment.  Spacious  Lounge,  Dining, 
Drawing,  Smoking,  Writing,  and  Billiard 
Rooms.  Central  heating  ;  electric  light 
throughout ;  moderate  and  inclusive 
terms.  Book  to  Fratton.  Telephone  775. 
— Resident  Proprietor. 


WEYMOUTH.-THE  SANDRINGHAM. 

Kirst-class  Boarding  Establishment  situ- 
ated directly  on  Sea  Front ;  within  five 
minutes  of  Station,  and  eight  minutes 
from  Pier  and  Alexandra  Gardens.  Terms 
on  application. — Mrs,  and  Misses  Gray. 
WORTHING.-TIVOLEA  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT. -Heene  Parade. 
Premier  position  on  sea  front.  Well- 
appointed  and  comfortable.  Excelleni 
and  liberal  cuisine.  Old-established. 
Highly  recommended..  —  Miss  Drake, 
Proprietress 
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Duro  Cambric    All sold  with  the  Guarantee . 

31"— for  smart  frocks  it  r^  "v*  *•*•»»*««■, «5«;  , 

Garment  replaced  if 
colour  fadesj^ 


Duro   Pique 

40" —  smart  and 
economical,  with 
velour  finish,  in 
white  grounds  with 
coloured  stripes  and 


and    blouses- 
dressy    material    in 
novel    stripes,    line 
checks,    and    plain 

white.  ^  i      •  1       •  1 

2/6 a  yard.    oiTiart   111   dcsign,  draping  well, 

Duro  Zephyr    J^  "  ^^^J  ^^^''^'  f  ^  "^^  ^^^Y 
31"— a  beautiful  fine    the  iTiost  charmmg  of  dress,  cos- 


r/r'?hiid^:n!^'Tn    tume  and  shirting  materials,  but    fSJa"; 


airwhite: """  ii^t£^i 

^/" ^y-'-  fTm 


Duro  Gingham 

40" — for  nui-ses'  and 

ear    in    a 

splendid    range    of 


Duro  Suiting  '^^^  7  7^^"^^^>  they  combine 
28"-for  coats  and  aosolute  tastttess  of  colour  with 
skirts-a  novel    wonderful  durability. 


check  material  in  a 

range  of  colours  and 

in  plain  white. 

Duro  Shirtings 

for  the  men's  Trade 
—and  Duro  Shirts- 
are  in  very  varied 
choice  in  Oxfords, 
Zephyrs  and 
Fancies, 


Duro   Burward 

28"  and  54" — beauti- 
ful mercerised  cloths 
for  very  smart  cos- 
tumes and  men's 
tropical  suits,  m  a 
range  of  shades. 


I 


It  is  more  important  than  ever  to  get  a  "  colour 

guarantee"   when  buying  washing    fabrics. 

In  view  of  the  restriction  of  production  it     Duro    Rainproofs 

will  be  well  to  buy  early.  '"  28"  &  54"  widths. 

are  in  a  variety  of 

weaves     and     in    a 

Dyers  and  Manufacturers  : —  good    range    of 

BU8GESS.  LEDWARD  &  CO..  Ltd.     ''''"prootd!"^"'' 


p  • 


Ask  your  retailer,  or  write  for  patterns  and  name 
of  retailer  to  Room  59,  British  Textile  Syndicate, 
Waterloo  Buildings,   Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
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YEARS' WEAR! 


Jute  Soles  last  longer  than  any 

others.  Easiest  for  House.Sho]), 

Factory,  Travel,  Hospitals,  etc. 

I)  P..Reading:"Iia8ti>airnearly 

lOyenrs  in  use."    W.  BvanAVE, 

Nt'w  Rarnet:"Got  last  pair  9 

years  ago;   now  quite   worn." 

M.H.  (address 

on     request) : 

"  15  years  ago 

I  lourchased  a 

pair   —   aft^r 

fairly  regular 

wear  in  Africa 

they  are  still  serviceable."  Prices  (Post  free  United 

State  size  and  length  of  Walking  Slioe.  Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 

Coloui-— Brown,  Black,  or  VVliite,  Children's  Ladies'.  (il«-nt  s. 

A.    Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  .,        ,.      2/8        2/10       2/11 
1>.    Leather  Fittings  (as  per  illustration)    ..       —         4/5        4,6 
0.     Boots,  suit  Climbing.  &c.  (no  straps)       ..        —         4/3        4/6 
F.    Superfine  SJioes,  no  Straps  (Boots  i- extra)    —         5/6        6,9 
Leather  Soled  Shoes  (superior)     ..        .*.        6/6        7/6        8/6 

Rubber  Shoes —        4/6        7/6 

Leather  or  Rubber  Shoes  not  sent  abroad  during  War,  except  to  Army 

or  Navy.     "Ideal"  for  Navy,  Army  Camps,  Hospitals,  etc.    If  t)rree 

,  pairs  at  one  time,  reduction  of  Id.  per  pair.     Six  pairs,   2d.     Full 

List,  Id,    No  shops.    Send  P.O.  direct.    30  years  advertisers. 

NOTE.— Cannot  gtmrantee  price  o/D  quality. 

PATENT  CANVAS  SHQE  CO..  7,  Steps  Rd.,  near  Glasgow. 


.g  vtfAR-TIME  FRIEND. 


ASK 

YOUR 

GROCER 

FOR 


imx 


12  EGGS  IN  12  PACKETS. 
NOT  a  substitute— the  REAL  EGG, 
with  all  the  nourishment. 


MAKES  TASTY 

BREAKFASU  SUPPER  DISHES, 

Each  box  contains  12  EGGS 

and  a  useful  little  Leaflet 
about  TASTY  WAR-TIME  DISHES. 

If  cannot  procure,  send  P.O.  2/-. 

THE  FAB  EASTERN   PRODUCTS  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THOUSANDS    OF    POUNDS 
WASTED    DAILY! 


SELL    YOUR 


WASTE  PAPER 


(AND    BUY    WAR    BONOS) 

TO 

PHII^I^IPS,  MII^I^S 

Bridge  Wharf,  Battersea,  S.W.I  1. 

VANS    COLLECT    DAILY. 


&C0. 

Ltd. 


Rrice  List  on  application. 


Telephone -2270  Battersea  (4  lines). 


A<iKIN      I  IKP      VFI  VFT      'o  the  touch— delightfuUy  soft  and  delicate  and  endowed  with  the  bcau- 
vMlIll      ijin.U      WK4UtM4l      tiful  glow  of   perfect  health— is   the  reward  of  every  woman  who  uses 


IBEETHAMS       m 
a-roia 

the  famous  emollient  which  has  won  widespread  popularity,  even  amongst 
the  most  fastidious  society  women,  by  its  wonderful  efficacy  as  a  protective 
preparation  for  the  skin  and  complexion  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions 

of  weather  and  climate. 
La-rola  cleanaea  and  purifies  the  skin,  and  ensures  that  youthful  fresh- 
ness irndTeauSy'"t1utriiYes  every  woman  an  irresistible  charm. 
Bottles  1/lj,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 
If  your  complexion  be  too  pale,  try  "  LAROLA  ROSE  BLOOM."     It's  lovely  V 

M.   BEETHAM    &    SON,  CHBLTBNHAIVI,  ENQLANPo 


<> 
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THE    CHURCH    ARMY 

is     doing     a    great    and    indispensable 
w^ork  for   the  well-being  of  our  brave 

SOLDIERS     AND     SAILORS. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Recreation  Huts,  Tents,  and  other  Centres  at  home,  at  ports  and 
bases  in  France,  about  aoo  under  shell-fire  on  West  Front,  Italy,  Malta,  Macedonia, 
Egrypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa,  and  India. 

A  HUT  COSTS  £SOO;    A  TENT  £300,  FULLY  EQUIPPED. 
The  Work   is   costly ;    will    YOU    help    to    bear    the    cost  ? 

Cheques  crossed   "  Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army,"  payahle   to  Prebendary  Carlile,  D.D.,  Honorary  Chief  Secretary, 
Headquarters,  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  i. 
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NEWMAN'S 
FORTREVIVER 

is  the  most  dehcious  of  beverages.  As  a  non-alcoholic  drink  it 
takes  first  place,  for  it  is  full  of  flavour  and  distinctive^ character. 
NEWMAN^S  FORTREVIVER  has  Fortifying,  Reviving, 
and  Sustaining  qualities  that  are  unequalled.  It  should 
be  upon  every  table.     Your  guests  will  be  delighted  with  it. 


OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Large  Size  Bottle 


4/6 


Small  Size  Bottle 


2/6 


Should  you  rind 
any  difficulty  in  ob- 
t  dning  Newman's 
"FORTREVIVER," 

apply  to 
H.  &  C.  Newman, 

London  Office  : 
41/42,  Upper  Rath, 
bone  Place,  W.  2. 
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COMBINATION 
OUTFIT  COMPLETE. 
LEATHER  CASE. 


OP  /ft.LL  CUTLERS    STORED    S^c    Oft    OiPECT.FROM 

CLEMAK  SAFETY  RAZOR  C9 


^Imperial  Buildings.  Kincsway. 

LOfNDOrvi.    W.C.2. 
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Home  look  brighter 

there  is  nothing  like  the  KOMO  Handy  Mop. 

Use  it  for  sweeping,  dusting,  and  polish- 
ing your  floors,  linoleum,  and  woodwork. 
The  British  Komo  Handy  Mop  gives 
absolute  satisfaction  to  Mistress  and  Maid. 

NEW  STANDARD  MODEL 

Triangular  shape,  with  adjustable  handle  ^H  tf^k 
and  easily  detachable  Fabric,  including  ^1  f  1% 
a  6d.  Tin  of  KOMO   MOP   POLISH.    TT  f  W 

Spare  Dry  or  Treated  Fabrics  can  be  obtaine<)  lor  2/6  each. 

HINGE    MODEL 

Triangular  shape.  Fabric  not  detachable. 

K0IV10 


HANDY 


MOR 


>%ld  by  IronmongerSi  House  Furnishers,  Stores,  St. 
Manufacturers  .  The  *'  Matchless  "  Metal  Polish  Co.,  Ltd  .  Liverpool 


Face  betcK  oj  f>iate 
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Born  1820— 
still  going  strong. 


Johnnie  Walker  :  "  '  Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they're 
hatched;  *' 

Peggie:  '*I  can  hardly  wait!  Dad  says  you  wait  eighty  TEN 
or  TWELVE  years  for  your  chicks  to  hatch!  However 
do  you  do  it  ?  " 

JOHN   WALKER   &   SONS,    Scotch   Whiskey   Distillers,    KILMARNOCK,   Scotland. 


Mention  WiNPSOH  ^f  agazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


'^'o/ace  maitey  at  c?id.] 
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Once  there  were  two  men  and  a  woman  who 
decided  to  go  fishing.  They  took  a  boat  and 
rowed  quite  a  distance  out  to  sea,  and  as  the. 
fish  were  not  biting  very  well,  the  woman  was 
trailing  her  hand  in  the  water.  Suddenly  she 
pulled  her  hand  into  the  boat  and  cried  :  *'  Oh, 
I  have  lost  my  diamond  ring  I  " 

The  water  was  too  deep  for  anyone  to  dive 
and  get  the  ring,  so,  although  the  owner  felt 
very  badly  about  it,  nothing  could  be  done. 
Just  before  they  started  toward  the  shore,  one 
of  the  men  hooked  an  exceedingly  big  fish. 

That  night  they  had  some  of  that  fish  for 
dinner.  All  of  a  sudden  the  woman  who  had 
lost  the  diaru  ond  ring  bit  on  something  hard, 


wife  to  ask  whether  she  wanted  him  to  bring 
anything  home. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wife,  "  I  wish  you  would 
stop  and  get  some  tea.  And  you  might  as 
well,  while  you're  about  it,  get  a  set  of  china, 
too." 

"  China  ?  "  gasped  the  husband. 

"  Yes.  Of  course,  we've  got  some,  but  cook 
says  there's  not  enough  to  last  the  week  out." 


The  engagement  between  a  wealthy  young 
Society  woman  and  an  impecunious  business 
man  came  dangerously  near  the  **  breaking-off  " 


CONSCIENTIOUS    OBJECTION. 


Teacher  has  eight-year-old  Scots  child  out  at  the  desk  before  her. 


Scene — class-room  in  day  school. 
{Tonic  sol-fa  scale  on  board.) 

Teacher  (to  wee  Maggie,  who  has  suddenly  become   mutinous  during  singing  lesson) :   Why  will 
you  not  sing  "I  am  goin^  to  the  Realms  of  Endless  Day"? 

Wee  Maggie  : 


goin 
Because  I'm  no  gaun ! 


What  if  I'd  be  pit  tae  work? 


and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
bone. 


It  was  a  fish- 


The  tired  business  man  had  gone  on  a 
camping  trip  with  his  six-year-old  son. 

The  two  were  in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  when 
the  youngster  startled  his  father  with  the 
following  remark — 

**  Dad,  I  can  hear  the  cuckoo,  but  I  can't 
see  any  clock." 


There  is  a  certain  man  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  household.  So  the  other  day, 
just  before  he  left  his  office,  he  'phoned  to  his 


point,  not  long  ago,  by  reason  of  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  a  florist's  assistant,  of  whom  the 
young  lover  had  ordered  flowers  for  his  fiancee 
on  her  birthday. 

With  a  flutter  of  joyous  anticipation  the 
girl  opened  the  box  and  gazed  with  rapt 
admiration  upon  the  roses  which  reposed 
within.  Then,  lovingly  taking  them  out  one 
by  one,  she  came  across  a  card,  which  she 
read  first  with  astonishment  and  then  with 
indignation.  Upon  the  card  was  inscribed  in 
familiar  writing — 

*'  Koses.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  seven  and 
sixpence." 
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BECOME  A  GOOD  PIANIST 
without  constant  practising' 

My  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  System,  recom- 
mended and  used  personally  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
C.V.O,,  other  prominent  musicians,  and  hundreds 
of  professional  pianists  and  teachers,  applies  to  all 
pianists  and  would-be  pianists.  No  apparatus  or 
special  notation. 

The  System  enables— 
The  Beginner  to  learn  pleasantly  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  usually  spent  on  dreary  practising. 
The  Average  Player  to  improve  very 
rapidly,   with    a   small    amount  of 
practice  and  no  drudgery. 
The  Good  Player  to  keep 
up  a  high  standard  and 

to   improve  without  :ZS6^    '  n  t%tKt\ 

any    keyboard  J^^^^  9.000 

Practice  at  xiJ^O>  SuCCeSSful 

Pupils. 
Send  for  my  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK  "Light 
on  Pianoforte  Playing." 

This  book  explains  my  way 

of  teaching  bv  Postal  Lessons, 

and  the  fee  I  charge.     Adapted 

to  pianists  of  every  grade.    Apply 

for  booklet  to-day,  but  00  not  omlt  to 

•"     y  '  state  whether  average  or  advanced  player, 

X  or,  if  a  beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot 

/^  play  at  si^ht  a  simple  hymn  tune.     Send  3^. 

for  part  war-time  cost  and  postage. 

V,  IVIacdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  Eciiboara 

There  is  only  one/'  From  Braia  to  Keyboard  "  System, 
the  original  one  in  every  sense. 


Whtki  About  the  Future  9 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

have  helped  more  men  to  successful  futures  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  I.CS,  training  is 
simple,  quick,  and  certain.  At  little  cost  it  comes  to 
you,  wherever  you  are,  at  home  or  overseas,  aboard 
ship,  in  hospital,  or  barracks,  and  follows  you  round 
wherever  you  go.  Post  this  coupon  NOW  ! 
INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 

96.   KINGSWAY.   LONDON,   W.C.  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked  X 
. .  Boiler  . .  Window  Dressing 

..Agriculture  ..Textiles 

. .  Poultry  Farming     , .  Chemistry 
..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 
. .  Business  Training  . .  Woodworking 
. .  Secretaryship         . .  Furniture 
. .  Salesmanship  . .  Fruit  Farming 

..Advertising  " 


..Mining 

..Mechanical 

.  .Draughtsmanship 

..Electrical 

..Building 

..Marine 

..Motors 

..Steam 


, .  Careers  for  Women 


NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  here:- 


Name    ... 
Address 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  wheri  ivriting  to  advertisers. 
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MRS.    PERKIN5   ON   COOKING. 

"  Well,  I  mightn't  be  a  chef,  or  even  a 
chef  ess,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins, 
*'  but  I  can  do  a  bit  of  plain  cooking,  if  I'm 
not  interfered  with.  Thank  goodness,  Perkins 
has  never  had  any  occasion  to  throw  the 
dinner  at  me,  like  some  ladies'  'usbands  I 
know.  It  ain"t  always  them  that  serves  up 
everything'  in  ham  frills  that  knows  most 
about  cooking. 

"  I  worked  for  a  party  once  who  put  frills 
round  her  pies,  and  then  had  to  get  a  hammer 
to  break  the  crust.  Some  people  np  West 
are  always  worrying  about  how  the  working 
classes  waste  food,  and  one  of  'em  came 
down   to  our  part  last  year  to  show  us  how 


The  Sunday-school  teach  3r  was  astounded 
to  see  one  of  her  small  pupils  sitting  on  a 
younger  playmate  and  holding  him  tight  to 
the  ground. 

"  XVhy,  Johnny,"  she  exclaimed,  "didn't 
I  tell  you  not  to  strike  anyone  till  you  had 
counted  one  hundred  ?  " 

"I  ain't  hit  'im  yet  I  Sixty-five— se'enty — 
se'enty-five — eighty " 


x\n  employer  received  this  letter  from  one 
of  his  employes,  a  foreigner  who,  for  three 
reasons  expressed,  wanted  a  brief  vacation — 

Most  Exalted  Sir, — It  is  with  most  habitually 


^f|pg^T|'i\"'-'-'''^ 


THE    MORNIXG    AFTEK. 


Dear  Old  Soul:    Why  are  those  boys  behaving  so  disgracefully  to  iliut  other  liltle  boy? 
Smai>l  Boy  :    He  found  a  piece  of  shrapuel ! 


to  cook.  She  said  what  we  wanted  was  a 
stock-pot,  like  the  French  have.  Everything 
you  could  lay  your  hands  on  had  to  be  put  in 
this  blessed  pot,  and,  according  to  her,  you 
could  make  lovely  soup  out  of  it  for  about 
three-ha'pence  a  gallon. 

"  The  lady  next  door  to  me  took  it  too 
serious-like,  and  put  in  candle-ends,  shrimps' 
heads,  craige  peel,  and  monkey  nuts.  Her 
old  man  had  fo  go  on  his  club  for  three 
weeks  after  his  first  and  only  go  at  the 
soup,  and  now  they've  gone  back  to  liver 
and  bacon.  I  admire  the  French  myself,  but 
I  don't  want  'em  rubbed  into  me  on  the 
question  of  cooking.  What  I  siy  is,  they 
live  in  a  different  climate." 

B.  H,  Roberts, 


devout  expressions  of  my  sensitive  respect  that 
I  approach  the  clemency  of  your  masterful 
position  with  the  self-dispraising  utterance  of 
my  esteem,  and  the  also  forgotten-by-myself 
assurance  that  in  my  own  mind  I  shall  be  freed 
from  the  assumption  that  I  am  asking  un- 
pardonable donations  if  I  assert  that  I  desire 
a  short  respite  from  my  exertions — indeed, 
a  fortnight's  ho-liday — as  I  am  suffering  from 
three  boils,  as  per  margin.  I  have  the  honour- 
able delight  of  subscribing  myself  your  exalted 
reverence's  servitor. 

(Signed)  Jonabol  Panjamjaub. 
And  on    the    margin   of   the   letter   were   a 
picture   of   the   three   reasons  and  a  diagram 
of  the  place  I 
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How  Hetty  King    keeps    free    from   Headaches.  T 


Palace,  Camherwell, 

Oct  16,  1917. 
Dear  Sirs, 

It  is  only  right  to  let  you  know  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  your  "  Daisy  "  tablets,  for  they  never  fail  to  relieve  any 
headache  or  neuralgic  attack  which  may  happen. 

This  means  a  lot  to  me,  for  it  is  important  that  I  should 
always  look  and  feel  well  and  do  justice  to  my  roles. 

'•  Daisy  "  tablets  are  always  successful,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  their  benefits. 

You  have  my  full  permission  to  publish  this  letter  and  also 
my  photograph. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Miss  Hetty  King,  as  a  male  impersonator  in 
those  distinctive  roles  so  particularly  her  own, 
has  no  rival,  and  to  listen  to  her  topical  song's, 
graced  by  the  gesture  she  so  artistically  employs, 
is  a  veritable  antidote  for  any  fit  ot  war-time 
"blues." 

Yet  Miss  King  is  but  human,  and  confesses  that 
the  perpetual  strain  of  performances  frequently 
entails  uninvited  and  disagreeable  headaches ; 
but  for  these  she  has  discovered  an  unfailing 
panacea  in  Daisy  Tablets. 


TABLETS 

Cure  Headache  and  Neuralgia, 

TREATISE  AND    if  .you  would  like  to  try  them  at  our  expense,  send  ns 

<s  AMPI  P    PPFF     y"'"'  name  and  addressi  on  a  post-card,  and  we  will  semi 

f  •«    ,     ,  w       k^'*''  ^^Fu'  ^  '^''''V^^  ^'^'^  ''^•'"-  ^^'i^'^  '^  ^'^^y  interesting 
scientific  booklet  on  the  cure  of  head  and  nerve  pains  of  all  kinds. 

Write  to-day  to  DAT8V  LTD.  (Dept.  T20).  LEEDS. 

^I      Dnifiu  Tablets  ore  aoJd  by  Boots.  Tatjlor's,  (nniChemiMH  everywhere  at  1/.3  pprbox,  or  direct  (pont  free)  from  Daisy,  Lid.  (I)r'rd.T20),  Lendx. 


BAILEY'S    ELASTIC 

DAILILI   O  STOCKINGS 

EXTRA  FINE  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

"  ^A/v/A^"  all  about  Elastic  S tock- 
inQ;s;  hozv  to  wear,  clean,  a?id  7'cpair 
ih'-m^  Post  free. 


Bailey's  Hygienic 
Washable  Imperceptible 
Flesh=Coloured  Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL    BELTS. 


EVERY  ARTICLE   FOR 
SICK   NURSING. 


38,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.l 


A  LAND  OF 
FRUIT  AND 
FLOWERS 


IMMENSE 

NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Offers  many  attractive  opportunities  to  the  capitalist 
and  investor.    Excellent  Educational  Facilities.  Wonder- 
ful Deep  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries.       Enormous  Mineral 
and  Forest  wealtli.     Vast  Water  Powers. 

The  Canadian  Province  for  Mixed  Farmingr,  Fruit 

Growing,   Dairying,  Ranching,   Sheep,    Hog,    and 

Poultry  Raising. 

Practically  Free  Lands  for  Settlers,  Blocks  of  160  acres 
costing  only  about  50/-  inclusive. 

Full  particulars,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Agent-General  for  B.C., 
British  Colurabia  House,  1  and  3,  Regent  Street,  London.  S.W.  1. 


TRAINING 
THE  TRUE 


SUPER-MAN 

Give  up  onesided  tinkering.  Write  us.  Temporary  relief 
is  a  snare.  Body,  Nerves,  and  Mind  act  and  react'on  one 
another,  hence  the  seemingly  iniiaculous  results  of  our 
Threefold  Course,  Guarantees  internal  cleanness,  absolute 
Blood  Purity,  Health,  Dexterity  in  Arts.  Crafts,  Profes- 
sions, Sports  ;  cures  all  Nepve  Troubles  absolutely  :  trebles 
Nerve  Force;  develops  Mental  Faculties:  remoulds  the 
Entire  Man.  This  incomparable  Triple  Course,  the  life- 
work  of  amazing  genius,  requires  25  minutes'  daily  attention 
for  nine  months.    Tell  us  your  case.     Scientific  advice  free. 

< Control  of  Body,  Nerves  &  Mind' 

Invaluable 
in  the 

AIR 

Service. 


My  general  health  is  better  now  than  it  has 

ever  been.    Your  System  has  done  more  for 

me  than  half-a-dozen  Physical  f  lealth  or  Nerve 

Specialists  could  ever  do  ;  you  have  done  more 

for  me  than   perhaps  you  will  evtr  realise, 

and  may  Gud  help  you  in  j'our  good  trorK."— 

Privatl;  T.A.L 

Write  for  free  explanatory  booklet  to 

W.  C.  R    DeMENGEL,  i02,'Myddleton 

Road,  Wood  Green    London.  N.22, 
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\    NATURAL   CURIOSITY. 
By  W.  J.  Clarke, 

I  HAD  beeD  discussing  party  politics  with  one 
of  the  shifting  population  of  this  hotel.  After 
we  had  wasted  half  an  hour  or  more  in  this 
unprofitable  way,  he  said  : 

The  difference  between  the  idle  rich  and  the 
industrious  poor  is  that  the  industrious  poor 
go  round  looking  for  work,  and  the  idle  rich  go 
round  looking  for  trouble.  When  the  indus- 
trious poor  find  work,  it  scares  them  to  death  ; 
that  is  what  the  newspapers  call  labour  unrest. 
And  when  the  idle  rich  find  trouble,  it  makes 
them  squirm  ;  that  is  what  the  newspapers  call 
vialadie  du  sieclc.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have 
these  names  ;  they  give  you  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  you  have  done  something  to  put 
things  right,  and  needn't  bother  any  more 
about  them. 

We  Imve  also*  the  poor  who  are  not  indus- 
trious, but  go  round 
seeking  rest  and  finding 
it,  and  the  rich  who  are 
not  idle,  but  a  constant 
irritation  to  themselves 
and  everybody  else.  A 
nest  of  hornets  is  a  mild 
thing  compared  with  the 
rich  man  who  wants 
more. 

That  reminds  me  that 
there  is  a  natural 
curiosity  staying  in  this 
hotel.  He  is  a  retired 
man  of  business,  and 
that  is  the  rarest  bird  on 
this  earth  to-day.  They 
were  fairly  common 
when  I  w^as  a  kid,  but 
I  hadn't  seen  one  for 
years  until  I  met  this 
chap.  He  spent  thirty- 
five  years  piling  up  a 
modest  fortune,  and 
then,  at  an  age  when  a 
business  man  is  usually 
getting  into  his  stride 
and  beginning  to  do  big  things,  he  settled 
down  to  enjoy  himself. 

I  asked  him  what  he  finds  to  do  to  pass  the 
time,  and  he  had  the  nerve  to  say  the  time 
passes  too  quickly.  He  finds  enjoyment  in  all 
sorts  of  queer  things — pictures,  for  instance. 
He  spends  hours  loafing  round  the  art 
galleries,  simply  looking  on,  with  never  a 
thought  of  turning  the  knowledge  he  gains  to 
any  account.  And  he's  great  on  music — 
concert,  opera,  or  church,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  which.  He  told  me  he  often  listens  to  a 
dull  sermon  in  order  to  hear  a  good  choir  sing 
some  stuff  a  hundred  years  out  of  date. 

He  can  stand  poetry,  too.  The  first  thing 
I  happened  to  hear  about  him,  before  I  knsw 
who  he  was,  was  that  he  was  learning  Ftench 
— at  his  age,  \^^hen  you  would  think  a  man 
wouldn't  have  j  patience  to  learn  anything 
except  golf.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
something  good  in  France  to  make  it  worth 
his  while,  and  he  said  he  had.  I  let  it  go  at 
that,  for  I  didn't  want  to  seem  curious  about 


MORK     SUBSTITUTES. 

"  Hp:rp:,  waiter,  what  the  deuce  is  this  ? 

*'It'8  bean  soup,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  has,  but  what  is  it  noi 


his  business,  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  the  old  poets— the  trouveres 
and  the  troubadours.  The  sort  of  French  he 
is  learning  has  been  dead  for  centuries,  and  no 
Frenchman  can  read  it.  I  thought  at  first  he 
was  filling  me  up,  but  it  was  the  truth  he  was 
telling.     What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

And  the  stuff  he  reads—in  English,  I  mean. 
He  is  all  over  the  history  of  everywhere,  and 
is  specially  fond  of  reading  the  history  that 
never  was  written.  He  is  great  on  the  Stone 
Age — showed  me  a  book  all  about  the  graves 
of  some  people  who  didn't  know  enough  to  put 
an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone.  He  told  me  all 
about  a  buried  city  in  some  crackjaw  place  in 
Yucatan,  but  he  couldn't  tell  me  anything 
about  any  minerals  buried  in  Yucatan  that 
might  be  got  at  and  made  to  pay  dividends. 

He  takes  a  hand  in  science,  too,  and  knows 
a  lot  about  the  stars,  and  chemicals,  and 
surface-tension,  and 
light-rays,  and  glaciers. 
He  talked  to  me  about 
wireless  telegraphy  until 
1  nearly  got  the  hang  of 
ifc,  whicli  is  a  thing  I 
never  expected  to  do, 
although  I  made  a  bit 
out  of  Marconi  shares, 
once  upon  a  time.  I 
asked  him  why  he  wasted 
time  on  all  these  things, 
and  he  said  that  was  his 
trouble.  Time  is  on 
the  wing,  and  he  isn't 
younger  than  he  was, 
and  his  number  will  go 
up  about  a  million  years 
before  he  has  had  time 
to  learn  half  the  things 
he  wants  to  know.  He 
seems  to  want  to  know 
everything,  except  the 
market  reports  and 
politics.  He  wanted  to 
show  me  an  ingenious 
old  Persian  chess  prob- 
lem— he  did,  really! 

Now,  what  is  anyone  to'make  out  of  a  man 
like  that  ?  By  the  time  he  has  made  enough 
money  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  a  man  has 
usually  acquired  the  thirst  for  wealth,  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  noblest 
passion  of  our  time,  and  destined  to  take  the 
place  of  all  the  passions  of  the  old  days.  Love, 
and  glorious  war,  and  sparkling  wine,  the 
spiritrstirring  song  and  the  merry  dance — 
what  are  they  all,  compared  with  the  strong 
hope  of  gain  ? 

Think  of  the  laws  that  can  be  overridden, 
the  rivals  that  can  be  crushed,  the  young  whose 
intellect  and  energy  can  be  commanded,  the 
old  whose  family  pride  is  eager  to  cringe  to 
the  new  wealth  I 

And  yet  this  fellow  is  content  to  stand 
aside  and  let  it  pass  by  I  You  would  expect 
him  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Tantalus  when  he 
thinks  of  the  opportunities  around  him — the 
rich  who  can  be  fleeced  and  the  poor  who 
can  be  exploited.     He  might  be  a  captain  in 
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TWO  GOOD  TINS  FOR  THE  HEAD 

jVTO  soldier  is  fully  equipped  without  his 
"  tin  hat  ** ;  and  without  the  finishing  touch 
of  Royal  Vinolia  Solidified  Brilliantine  there 
is  something  wanting  to  give  just  that  well- 
groomed  appearance  at  which  he  aims. 
Applied  with  the  brush,  it  keeps  the  hair  smooth  and 
imparts  a  silky  lustre.  Free  from  heavy  grease.  Packed 
in  metal  case,  it  is  specially  handy  for  travellers'  use,  as 
there  is  no  fear  of  leakage. 

ROYAL  VINOLIA 

SOLIDIFIED  BRILLIANTINE 

METAL  BOXES  AND  TUBES,  11-  EACH. 
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the  halls  of  industry,  but  he  is  content  to  stay 
outside  in  the  sun. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  his  idea,  when  he 
struck  work,  was  to  set  up  as  a  gentleman. 
But  he  had  thirty-five  years  of  honest  trading 
against  him,  and  he  couldn't  get  over  that — 
he  wasn't  rich  enough.  It  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  a  man  ought  to  stick  to  business 
as  long  as  he's 
alive,  for  he  won't 
meet  anybody  he 
can  make  a  profit 
out  of  after  he's 
dep,d.  The  real 
blue  -  bloods  didn't 
want  him,  and  he 
didn't  want  the 
crowd  who  are 
striving  day  and 
night  to  get  a  rung 
higher  up  on  the 
social  ladder,  so  he 
has  to  rub  along 
W'ith  Dante,  and 
Raphael,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  the 
solar  system. 


In  a  riverside  village  in  a  remote  district 
lying  largely  on  reclaimed  land,  most  of 
the  houses  had  to  be  built  on  pillars  four 
or  five  feet  above  ground.  One  resident, 
with  a  longer  head  than  his  neighbours, 
enclosed  the  space  under  his  house  with 
railings,  and  in  the  pen  thus  made  kept 
his  pigs. 


A     NEWSPAPER 

correspondent  was 
paying  a  visit  to  a 
former  school  friend 
whose  eldest  son 
was  just  at  the  un- 
gainly age  which 
consists  chiefly  of 
large  hands  and 
feet,  held  together 
by  an  intense  self- 
consciousness  and 
bounded  on  every 
side  by  embarrass- 
ment. When  the 
bed-time  hour  was 
called,  the  son  and 
heir  obediently  be- 
took himself  off 
with  only  a  "  Good 
night "  in  place  of 
the  customary  kiss 
to  his  mother. 
When  questioned 
by  her  the  next 
morning  as  to  the 
unexpected  neglect, 
the  reply  was  : 

*'  Weil,  mother, 
you  know  I  wanted 
to,  but  I  was  afraid 

Miss  M •  rnight  put  it  in  the  paper.     You 

know  it  would  be  so  easy  for  her  to  say : 
'  While  spending  the  week-end  at  the  country 
house  of  a  friend,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  very  nice  way  Mrs.  So-and-so's  little  boy 
kissed  his  mother .  good-night.'  You  see,  I 
wouldn't  mind  so  much,  but  all  the  boys  would 
know  at  once  who  she  meant,  and  let  up  on  it." 

He  was  forgiven. 


THE    NEEDS    OF    THE    MOMENT- 


I\!iis.  MiGGs:   Well,  1115'  beauty,  an'  w'ere  'ave  you  bin? 

]Mh.  Miggs:  M'riar,  I  jlist  stepped  aht  ter  git  your  'arf  ounce  0*  tea.     Shortage 
or  no  shortage,  I  ain't  a-goin'  'ter  'boUsh  the  old  'Oman's  teapot. 

*'  Do  you  think  it  is  sanitary — healthful — to 
.keep  your  pigs  under  the  house  like  that?" 
he  was  asked. 

"  I  do'  know,  stranger.  I  reckon  so,"  replied 
the  native,  and  hitched  up  his  overalls. 

"  Never  notice  any  bad  effects  from  it  ?  " 

"  W'y,  no,"  he  drawled.  "  I  been  a-keepin' 
my  pigs  there  for  fourteen  year,  an'  never 
lost  a  pig  yet." 
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BEFORE  THE   MIRROR 

By  "JE ANNETTE." 

THESE  are,  undoubtedly,  days  of  exceptional  nervous  strain  for  one  and  all  of  us. 
Anxiety,  with  its  beauty-destroying  influence,  is  casting  its  shadow  over  the  lives 
of  many  of  us  women,  and  while,  perhaps,  a  few— the  more  stoical  among  us-— 
can  avoid  worrying  over  past  or  prospective  events,  we  may  all,  with  a  little  care  and 
forethought,  succeed  m  preventing  the  result  of  worry  from  being  noticeable  in  our 
appearance.  To  these  fortunate  few  this  little  chat  will,  however,  be  as  interesting 
and  instructive  as  to  those  who  stand  in  real  need  of  help  in  toilet  matters,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  to  their  notice  some  hitherto  unknown  method  of  retaining 
or  regaining  that  beauty  of  face  and  figure  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  woman. 
Some  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  below  are,  at  present,  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  but  any  good  chemist  will  usually  be  found  to  have  a  small  quantity  in  stock. 


Freckles,  and  How  to  Cure  Them.— It  is  always 
those  with  the  finest  and  fairest  skins  who  freckle 
most  easily,  but  this  knowledge  is  poor  comfort 
when  the  face  is  disfigured  with  these  ugly  little 
blemishes.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  freckles, 
a  wash  should  be  applied  to  the  face  which  will 
form  a  shield  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  simple 
and  inexpensive  one  can  be  made  up  at  home  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  cleminite  in  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  hot  water.  Shake  the  bottle,  and, 
when  cold,  apply  to  the  face  and  allow  to  dry  on 
the  skin.  If  this  is  done  every  day,  renewing  the 
application  whenever  the  face  is  washed,  and  a 
little  mercolized  wax  rubbed  into  the  skin  every 
night,  freckles  will  not  make  their  appearance, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  sun.  To  remove  freckles 
which  have  already  formed,  apply  the  wax  every 
night,  rub  it  well  into  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
neck,  and  leave  it  on  till  the  morning.  Then  wash 
off,  using  Pilenta  soap  and  warm  water. 

To  Reduce  a  Double  Chin. — To  reduce  a  double 
chin,  give  hard,  firm  massage  every  night  with 
mercolized  wax,  stroking  the  flesh  firmly  back- 
wards from  the  chin  towards  the  lower  portion  of 
the  neck.  Do  this  every  night,  and  in  the  morning 
bath^e  with  cold  water  and  rub  into  the  skin  a 
little  parsidium  jelly.  This  treatment  will 
strengthen  the  flabby  tissues  and  restore  the 
contour  of  the  face.  Occasionally  a  double  chin 
is  due  to  stooping  over  books  or  work,  but 
generally  it  is  the  result  of  putting  on  weight. 
When  the  latter  is  the  case,  a  few  clynol  berries. 


eaten  regularly  every  day,  will  greatly  assist  in 
reducing  the  superfluous  flesh.  A  glass  of  hot 
water  should  be  sipped  after  each  meal. 

The  Hair— To  Increase  the  Growth. — To  arrest 
an  undue  falling  of  the  hair  and  increase  the  growth, 
scalp  massage  and  the  application  of  a  good  tonic 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Part  the  hair  in  the  centre, 
and,  starting  at  the  forehead,  massage  for  at  least 
ten  minutes.  Then  apply  a  tonic.  A  simple  and 
inexpensive  one  can  be  made  up  at  home  by  mixing 
one  ounce  of  boranium  (which  can  be  bought  at 
the  chemist's)  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  bay  rum. 
Add  the  boranium  to  the  bay  rum,  allow  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  half  a  pint.  Dab  amongst  the  roots 
of  the  hair  with  a  soft  sponge. 

Superfluous  Hair. — Dark-complexioned  women 
are  far  more  frequently  troubled  with  a  growth  of 
superfluous  hair  than  those  with  fair  skins,  and  at 
the  first  sign  of  these  objectionable  hairs,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remove  them,  or  they  will 
develop  into  a  strong  growth  which  will  take  a  very 
long  time  to  destroy.  A  little  powdered  pheminol 
applied  to  this  growth  will  remove  the  unsightly 
blemish,  destroying  it  permanently  if  the  hairs  be 
but  few.  Two  or  more  applications  may  be 
necessary  if  the  growth  be  unusually  strong,  but 
about  one  ounce  of  pheminol  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  most  stubborn  case.  Pheminol  can  be  obtained 
at  the  chemist's,  and  a  little  powdered  alum  should 
be  obtained  at  the  same  time  for  dusting  the  skin 
before  applying  the  pheminol. 


ANSWERS    TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO  DAEKEN  THE  EYEBROWS  (L.  M.).— There  is 
no  dye  which  I  could  recommend  as  "safe,"  but  if 
you  rub  a  little  mennaline  into  the  eyebrows  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  regularly  every  night,  it  will 
darken  them  naturally  and  will  also  increase  the  growth 
of  the  eyelashes. 

TO  REDUCE  WEIGHT  (SADIE).— Yes,  your  weight 
and  measurements  are  certainly  more  than  they 
should  be  for  your  height,  and  I  quite  agree  that  being 
so  stout  makes  you  look  old.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  of  a  quick,  easy,  and  pleasant  way  to  reduce 
both.  Get  a  small  quantity  of  clynol  berries  from  the 
chemist's  and  take  one  after  each  meal,  three  times  a 
day.  Weigh  yourself  after  one  month's  treatment,  and 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  result. 

TO  KEEP  THE  HAIR  FAIR  (DORIS).— If  you  shampoo 
your  hair  regularly  with  stallax  granules,  it  will 
prevent  it  from  turning  dark.  One  teaspoon  of  stallax 
is  sufficient  for  a  shampoo,  and  an  original  packet  will 
make  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  shampoos.  Stallax 
keeps  indefinitely. 


TO  IMPROVE  A  DULL,  MUDDY  COMPLEXION 
(D.  B.) — Your  complexion  is  dull  and  muddy-looking 
because  it  needs  thorough  cleansing  and  renewing  of 
the  outer  cuticle.  To  do  this  get  a  tin  of  mercolized 
wax,  and  with  the  tips  of  the  lingers  rub  a  little  gently 
into  the  skin,  going  over  the  entire  face  and  neck. 
Leave  the  wax  on  all  night  and  in  the  morning  wash  it  off 
with  a  good  soap  (you  will  find  Pilenta  excellent).  In  a 
month's  time  you  will  notice  a  most  surprising  improve- 
ment. (2)  Liquid  pergol  will  prevent  the  excessive  per- 
spiration of  which  you  complain.  (8)  Nothing  can  be  done.  * 
TO.  ARREST  GREYNESS  (FLO).— You  are  indeed  far 
too  young  to  go  grey  yet.  Get  about  two  ounces  of 
concentrate  of  tammalite  and  mix  it  with  three  ounces 
of  bay  rum.  Dab  this  on  the  hair  and  amongst  the 
roots.  It  will  soon  make  matters  all  right. 
TO  WHITEN  A  BROWN  NECK  (W.  K.)-To  whiten 
your  neck,  use  jettaline.  Get  a  tube  of  this  from  the 
chemist's  and  rub  a  little  well  into  the  skin  of  the  neck  ; 
leave  it  on  till  next  morning.  Do  this  regularly  every 
night  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  you  will  find  that 
the  skin  will  become  beautifully  clear  and  white. 
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THE   MORNING   HOUR. 
(Half-past  Five.) 
Just  awake  at  half-past  five  I 

Ain't  it  good  to  be  alive? 
Don't  the  earth  smell  dewy  sweet, 
Fit  to  eat? 

Breakfast  with  the  door  flung  wide, 
So  the  day  can  creep  inside, 

And  the  tea  just  newly  brewed— 
Ain't  it  good? 

Night  leaves  starlight  on  the  grass; 

I  shall  crush  it  as  I  pass- 
Love  to  do  it— all  the  same, 

Seems  a  shame  I 


bread  and  ham.  From  time  to  time  the  little 
boy  would  lift  up  a  corner  of  the  top  layer  of 
the  sandwich,  take  out  a  small  shred  of  ham, 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  arrange  the  sandwich 
exactly  as  it  had  been  before.  He  did  this 
many,  many  times,  until  finally,  opening  the 
sandwich  for  another  bite,  he  discovered,  with 
evident  disappointment,  that  the  filling  was 
entirely  gone. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat  it  ?  "  asked  the 
teacher. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  large,  serious 
eyes  and  answered  laconically :  "  'Tain't 
mine." 


FIXING     THE     IlESPONSIRILITY. 

Transport  Driver  :    Are  you  a  road  maker,  mate  ? 
Roadman  :    Yiis  ! 

Transport   Driver.:    Well,  d'you   know  that   three  wn.nons   and  six   mules  were   sunk  on   one  o 
your  roads,  with  several  hands  on  board? 


Wish  that  I  could  gather  dew 
into  diamond  rings  for  you, 

Seems  such  waste  for  it  to  fall, 
After  all. 

Still,  they're  yours  at  half-past  five, 
Diamond  dew  and  all  alive; 

All  the  world  is  yours  and  mine— 
Ain't  it  fine? 

Dorothy  JDickinson. 


At  a  recreation  centre  a  teacher  noticed 
a  little  boy  sitting  on  a  bench  and  holding 
in    his    hand    a   large    sandwich  consisting  of 


A  YOUNG  fellow  from  the  country  called 
on  a  certain  great  manufacturer  in  his  work- 
shop, the  other  day,  and  the  man  of  metals 
and  machinery  picked  up  a  powerful  magnet 
and  said — 

"That  magnet  will  draw  three  pounds  of 
iron  from  a  distance  of  two  feet.  There  is  no 
natural  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
has  more  power." 

"  I  dunno  about  that,"  answered  the  young 
countryman  thoughtfully.  "  I  know  a  natural 
object,  wrapped  in  muslin  and  frills,  that  is 
drawing  me  every  Sunday  evening  over  fifteen 
miles  of  ploughed  fields." 
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A  Real  Help 

to  the  harassed  housekeeper  is 
MILKMAID  CAFE    AU   LAIT. 

No  need  for  her  to  worry  over 
Sugar  or  Milk,  for  both  are  already 
mixed  with  the  finest  coffee  in 
exactly  correct  proportions. 

j(«i^  MILKMAID^ 


Leaves  no  "  grounds ''  for  complaint. 

Coffee   in    perfection    as    served   on  the 
Continental   Boulevards,   and   so  easy  to 
make — only  boiling  water  required     you 
cannot  go  wrong.      Delightfully  invigor 
ating,   sustaining,  and  most  economical 

Packed  in  Elngland  hy   Nestits^ 
and  soldhy  all  Grocers  and  Stores^ 


^&k£iL,iMdJ.<diii&^.^  \^ 
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